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PREFACE 


The  making  of  this  volume  has  been  a  long  labor  of  love.  The  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Greek  art  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Greek  drama  came  from  reading  Euripides’s  Ion  at  Delphi 
in  my  first  student  days  in  Greece.  The  description  of  the  temple-sculptures  that  Euripides 
in  this  tragedy  gives  suggested  the  possible  wealth  of  such  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  Greece  that  might  be  found  in  the  rest  of  our  corpus  dramaticorum.  To 
cull  out  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  has  been  my  joy,  amid  all  the  distractions 
of  a  college  teacher  and  executive,  to  read  and  reread  again  and  again  all  the  ancient  tragedy 
and  comedy  we  have,  including  the  fragments,  to  classify  and  organize  the  material,  and 
make  the  combinations  that  have  resulted  from  the  study. 

The  question  of  a  title  for  this  work  has  not  been  easy  to  decide.  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Philological  Association  it  has  twice  been  called  The  Contributions  of  the  Ancient 
Dramatic  Poets  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Greece.  This  title  is  descriptive  but 
too  cumbersome;  so  I  have  decided  to  send  forth  the  first  volume  under  the  caption  of  Dae¬ 
dalus  and  Thespis — Daedalus,  the  first  artist  and  craftsman,  and  Thespis,  the  first  dramatist 
of  Hellas. 

As  Volume  I  has  to  do  with  Architecture  and  Topography,  so  Volume  II  will  deal  with 
the  Sculpture,  Volume  III,  with  the  Painting  and  Ceramics  of  Greece,  as  pictured  to  us  by 
the  dramatic  poets.  It  is  planned  to  include  in  the  third  volume  complete  Indexes  1)  of 
all  the  passages  cited  from  the  ancient  authors;  2)  of  all  the  artists  named;  3)  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  discussed.  The  first  Index  will  also  clear  up  any  possible  misunderstanding  of 
the  abbreviations  of  authors  or  titles  quoted  in  the  text.  Most  of  them  are  the  regularly 
accepted  abbreviations  and  will  cause  no  difficulty.  "N.,”  for  example,  after  a  tragic  frag¬ 
ment  means  Nauck’s  edition;  “K.”  means  Kock’s  Fragmenta  Comicorum;  “D,”  Dindorf’s 
Poetae  Scenici  Graeci. 

I  trust  that  the  elevated  figures  will  not  be  confusing,  though  they  may  have  a  triple 
significance:  usually  a  small  high  1  or  2  or  3  will  refer  to  a  footnote;  but  aR.3”  will  mean 
the  third  edition  of  Ribbeck’s  Fragmenta,  Roscher  Myth.  Lex.,  II2  will  mean  the  second  half 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Mythologisches  Lexikon,  and  so  forth. 

In  this  “Greekless  age,”  I  have  thought  it  best  to  translate  all  the  citations  from  the 
Greek  authors  quoted  in  the  text,  rarely  in  the  footnotes;  I  am  assuming  a  better  state  of 
things  for  the  Latin,  and  generally  leave  the  Latin  excerpts  to  my  readers’  understanding. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  my  old  friend,  Professor  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld, 
greatest  of  archaeologists  in  this  field,  my  very  hearty  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  reading  my 
manuscript  and  for  the  suggestions  he  offered,  and  to  my  former  pupil,  Miss  Florence  Feaster, 
for  her  invaluable  help  in  verifying  the  many  references. 

Walter  Miller 

July  27  1928  University  of  Missouri 
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DAEDALUS  AND  THESPIS 

The  Contributions  of  the  Ancient  Dramatic  Poets  to  Our 
Knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Greece 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Greek  dramatists,  living  in  the  era  of  the  highest  development  of  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  might  be  expected  to  give  us  more  of  insight  into  those  arts  than 
we  could  reasonably  hope  to  gain  from  poets  of  other  days.  Homer  describes  many  works 
of  Mycenaean  art  in  elaborate  detail — the  decorations  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  (II.  XV  111 
478  ff.),  for  example,  and  the  baldric  of  Heracles  (Od.  XI  609-614),  and  Hesiod  (Scut.  Her. 
139  ff.),  the  engravings  on  the  shield  of  Heracles;  Theocritus  (I  32  sqq.)  describes  dramati¬ 
cally  scenes  carved  upon  a  wooden  bowl;  Moschus  (II  37  sqq.)  copies  in  verse  the  figures  on 
Europa’s  basket.  “The  Roman  poets  abound  with  similar  descriptions:  Vergil,  besides  the 
shield  of  Aeneas  (Ae.  VIII  625  sqq.)  and  the  doors  at  Cumae  on  which  were  sculptured  the 
death  of  Androgeos,  the  drawing  of  the  lots  for  the  victims  of  the  Minotaur,  and  the  story 
of  Pasiphae  (Ae.  VI  20  sqq.),  describes  the  sculptures  on  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage 
(Ae.  I  453^493)  and  a  chlamys  on  which  was  embroidered  the  rape  of  Ganymede  (Ae.  V  250 
sqq.);  Ovid  describes  the  carvings  on  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  and  on  a  cup  given 
to  Aeneas  (Met.  II  5,  XIII  681  sqq.);  Silius  describes  the  shield  of  Hanmbal  (II 403  sqq.). 
Catullus  (64)  reproduces  in  picture  words  with  great  minuteness  the  story  of  Iheseus  and 
Ariadne  embroidered  on  the  coverlet  of  the  Nuptial  Couch  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

The  drama,  with  its  application  to  the  daily  life  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  presented, 
might  well  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  history  of  the  arts  that  played  so  extensive  a 

r61e  in  their  civilization,  more  by  far  than  either  epos  or  idyll;  and  it  does.  . 

The  impulse  to  this  investigation  was  given  in  my  student  days  by  the  reading  of  Eurip¬ 
ides’s  Ion  If  Euripides  could  give  so  brilliant  a  description  of  the  pediment  sculptures  of 
the  fifth  century  temple  at  Delphi  (Ion  190-218),  why  should  not  he  and  his  great  compeers, 
in  dramatic  poetry  have  many  another  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  graphic,  p  as  ic, 
and  architectural  arts  that  had  just  reached  their  zenith  within  that  generation/ 

It  is  only  natural  to  look  to  the  Greek  drama  for  such  descriptions  and  allusions.  Aes¬ 
chylus  was  living  and  working  when  Antenor  carved  his  masterpieces  m  Athens,  when 
Critius  and  Nesiotes  were  in  their  prime,  when  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  was  pamtmg  his  grea 
gallery  pieces  and  decorating  the  walls  of  the  public  buildings  of  renascent  Athens  when 
Phidias  was  embodying  in  metal  and  marble  his  stupendous  conceptions  of  ttongs  chvine 
and  when  the  Olympian  Pericles  was  entering  upon  his  unparalleled  career.  Sophocles, 
living  through  the  administrations  of  Cimon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  and  through  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  saw  Athens  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  Persian  devastation  saw  t 
resurrection  of  the  city  and  the  growing  and  perfected  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thebegi- 
nings  of  the  new  creations  of  the  second  bloom  of  Attic  art.  Euripides  was  even  more  the 
child  of  the  fifth  century;  he  was  part  of  its  joy  and  strife,  its  thought  and  aspirations ,  an 
he  had  besides  the  artist’s  instincts,  if  not  the  artist’s  training.  Aristophanes  outhved  the 
last  two  only  by  a  few  years  and  must  have  gloried  in  the  artistic  glorification  of  his  enviable 

Citn’ would  seem,  therefore,  that  Greek  drama,  which  has  so  much  of  the  mode™ : sprit  and 
of  contemporary  allusion,  should  be  fairly  filled  with  descriptions  of  works  of  art  and  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  work  of  contemporary  artists.  For  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  Penclean  Age 
have  told  us  much  about  the  religion,  much  about  the  culture,  more  about  the :  pohtms ^and 
the  historv  and  not  a  little  about  the  institutions  of  their  own  age.  The  settings  of  their 
plays  may  be  far  more  ancient  than  their  own  days;  they  may  present  before  their  audience 
£  scenes  of  the  heroic  age  of  Troy,  or  Thebes,  or  Mycenae,  or  Athens;  but  the  sentiments 
they  speak  are  the  sentiments  of  that  Athens  which  grew  to  greatness  m  the  fifth  century 

1  Ellis,  Com.  on  Cat.,  LXIV  50. 
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before  our  era.  A  chance  remark  upon  the  lips  of  an  Oedipus,  a  Prometheus,  or  a  Heracles 
may  reflect  a  ray  of  light  upon  some  institution  of  historical  Athens;  when  Danaus  says 
(Ae.  Sup.  746-747) : 


■KoXkouq  Si  ye  eupfjaouatv  iv  psaT)p6pfa<; 
0aXxet  ^paxEov’  eu  xaTepptviqpisvouq 


yet  many  shall  they  find  whose  muscled 
arms  have  been  trained  in  noontide  heat 


he  is  voicing  the  contempt  of  the  soldier-poet,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
for  the  growing  effeminacy  of  the  Athenian  youth  of  the  fifth  century,  whose  affectation  was 
leading  them  to  shrink  from  discipline  and  exposure  that  might  spoil  their  complexions — 
“brought  up  not  in  the  bright  sun  but  in  shady  bowers,  strangers  to  manly  exercises  and  the 
sweat  of  toil.” 1  If  Clytaemnestra  (Ae.  Ag.  312-314)  can  help  us  to  understand  even  a  little 
of  the  details  of  the  Lampadephoria,  or  if  the  Paedagogus  (Soph.  El.  698-756)  can  give  us 
so  full  and  accurate  a  description  of  the  chariot-race  at  the  great  games,  why  should  not  an 
Aeschylus  or  a  Sophocles,  who  grew  to  greatness  with  a  Phidias,  an  Alcamenes,  an  Agoracritus, 
a  Polygnotus,  a  Callicrates,  and  an  Ictinus,  contribute  in  some  verse  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  architecture  and  the  plastic  and  the  graphic  arts  of  their  great  contemporaries?  For 
the  Athenians  of  their  day  gloried  no  less  in  the  achievements  of  artistic  Athens  than  of  ath¬ 
letic  or  martial  Athens. 

If  Sophocles  may  introduce  upon  the  field  of  Troy  so  palpable  an  anachronism  as  the 
tale  of  Cresphontes  and  his  lump  of  moistened  clay,  with  which,  as  lot,  he  won  the  kingdom 
of  Messenia  (Aj.  1285-1286),  or  make  the  Salaminian  at  Troy  long  to  round  the  promontory 
of  Sunium  and  hail  the  sight  of  sacred  Athens  (Aj.  1218-1222),  why  should  he  not  mention 
also  with  the  feelings  of  one  of  Pericles’s  Table  Round  some  of  the  glories  that  crowned  that 
same  Acropolis?  If  Euripides  (Ion  936  ff.)  can  so  accurately  describe  the  North  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  district  called  Macrae,  with  its  grottos,  its  shrine  of  Pan,  and 
the  altars,  why  should  he  not  have  even  more  to  say  of  the  citadel  itself?  Sometimes  the 
tragic  poets,  though  presenting  scenes  from  the  life  and  culture  of  the  Mycenaean  age,  depict 
customs  peculiarly  Athenian :  thus  Electra  (Ae.  Cho.  96-99)  says 


yj  aty’  atEpicoi;,  waxep  ouv  axcoXs-uo 
xatifjp,  Ta8’  Irrii aaa,  yaxoTOV 
azeixo,  xa0ap[Jia0’  toq  Ttq  ixxspi.^®?  ^akiv 
Stxouaa  xeuxoi;  dazpoqioiaiv  opuiaatv; 


or  dumb  with  ignominy,  like  that  with  which  my 
father 

died,  shall  I  pour  this  out,  a  draught  for  earth 
to  drink,  and  then 

shall  I  throw  away  the  vessel  and  go  back  and 
look  not  after 

me,  as  one  who  casts  out  pollution? 


When  a  house  was  cleansed  and  purified,  after  death  or  any  other  cause  of  uncleanness  had 
left  it  defiled,  the  filth  was  gathered  into  an  earthen  vessel,  carried  to  a  place  where  three 
ways  met;  there  the  purifier  flung  the  vessel  behind  him  and  hastened  away  without  turning 
to  look  after  it.  In  A  314  the  Greeks  cast  their  lustral  filth  into  the  sea;  in  Theocritus 
XXIV  92-97,  Alcmena’s  handmaid  is  to  cast  away  beyond  the  boundaries  the  defilement 
of  Hera’s  serpents,  sent  to  slay  the  Infant  Heracles : 


e5  paXa  xaaav  ux£p  xoxapoco  ipepotaa 
$a)yd$o<;  ix  idzpaq,  uxepouptov  5 4*  hh  vlsaOai 
aaTpexTos 


let  her  take  it  all  and  cast  it,  every  whit,  from  a 
rugged  rock, 

across  the  river,  beyond  the  bounds,  and  then 
come 

back  without  a  backward  glance 


Sophocles  describes  in  detail  the  ritual  for  appeasing  the  Eumenides  with  libations — 
forms  which  he  had  from  his  boyhood  seen  daily  practiced  on  Colonus  hill2 — and  the  awdul 


1  Plat.  Phaedr.  239  c. 

>0.  C.  469-490: 

xpwTOv  [J,4v  Ipa?  4$  dtecpitou  . 

xpr]VT)<;  4veyxo u,  Sc’  ball i>v  xs'P <*>v  Oiftov.  uSaTo?,  p.eXlaar]<;'  p.i}84  xpoap4pacv  n40u. 


xpatr)p4<;  eiatv,  dcv8pb<;  e^xetpo?  t4xvt), 
wv  xpax’  s-pet^ov  xat  XocSdc?  dpupcaTGuou?. 


oib;  veaXou?  veox6x(|>  nocXXcp  (3aX(ov. 


Xodp  axdvxa  xpb?  xputTjv  ?o). 


rpida&i;  ye  Tcrjydi  (sc.  X^ou)‘  zbv  tsXsutoccov  84  x° 


xplp  4vv4’  auTj)  xXtovocs  4?  ip-poiv  ygpolv 
TtOsl?  4Xd a?  xdad’  4xeuxea0at  Xcr&s. 

. 4?  eU[XEVb>V 

aTcpvuJv  84xea0oct  xbv  Ix4ty)v  awxrjpiov 
auxou  ai  x’  auTh?  xs ’(  xi g  GcXXo?  devil  aou, 
dexuaioc  cpwvcov  (xiqSI  [atjxuvcov  porjv. 

Hxsct’  dpi pxeev  aaxpo<po?. 
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entrance  to  their  “shrine  where  none  may  tread”;  why  should  we  not  have  some  mention 

also  of  the  plastic  decorations  of  that  shrine? 

So  too,  Euripides  may  have  Athena  herself  give  details  about  the  ordinances  of  the  feast 
of  Tauropolia  (I.  T.  1435  ff.)  with  the  laying  of  the  sword  to  the  throat  of  a  human  victim 
and  the  drawing  of  human  blood  in  commemoration  of  the  unfulfilled  sacrifice  of  Orestes  in 
the  Taurian  land.  Why  should  he  not  tell  us  also  of  the  temple  or  its  artistic  decoration  as 
it  was?  Perhaps  he  does;  we  shall  see. 

We  find  a  similar  relation  in  the  attitude  of  the  poets  to  current  politics.  The  Suppliants 
of  Euripides,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  tragedy  that  has  come  down  to  us,  was  written 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  influencing  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  its  whole  spirit  it  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Periclean  Athens.  Theseus,  the  prudent  statesman  and  brilliant  general,  who  has 
built  his  state  into  a  perfect  democracy  and  yet  so  dominates  it  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
personality  that  the  people  simply  carry  out  his  policies  and  are  swayed  by  him  as  1  e 
were  their  king,  is  but  an  heroic  picture  of  the  Olympian  Pericles.  This  hero  is  a  lover  of 
peace;  but  he  is  ready  to  stake  the  very  existence  of  his  state  in  the  defense  of  the  principles 

of  honor  and  liberty  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  ......  ,, 

The  treaty  which  Theseus,  at  the  dictation  of  Athena,  makes  with  Adrastus  is  more  than 
an  echo  of  that  treaty  which  Alcibiades  closed  with  the  Argives  whereby  Athens  was  saved 

from  invasion  by  the  Spartan  armies  (Eur.  Sup.  1183-1195). 

The  Peloponnesian  War  was  a  war  of  principles— democratic  versiis  autocratic.  And  m 
the  Suppliants  these  principles  are  victorious  in  debate  (11.  399-462)  and  on  the  field  of 

batI® EurfpUefmay  give  us  such  a  picture  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  he  does  in  the 
Suppliants,  if  he  can  even  delineate  the  contemporary  Athenian  tactics  and  battWder 
(11  650-694)  if,  for  the  public  performance  of  the  Hippolytus  which  came  shortly  afte 
the  death  of  Pericles,  the  poet  could  even  alter  the  closing  chorus  already  composed  so  as 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  peerless  statesman/  why  may  we  not  expect  from  s  - 

gestion  of  artistic  Athens-a  description  of  a  statue,  a  temple,  a  pubhc  building  with  its 
plastic  ornament?  And  our  expectations  will  not  be  unfulfilled. 

P  In  like  manner  the  Choephori  of  Aeschylus  has  much  to  do  with  the  politics  of  458  B  C.f 
when  an  alliance  with  Argos  was  the  favorite  political program  of :  the 

Athens.  Aeschylus’s  advocacy  of  the  measure  is  not  even  veiled  (Eum.  289-291)  {Orestes 
loquitur ) : 

y,TT)a£Tai  B’  aveu  BopB? 


ocut6v  ts  xat  yfjv  xal  t&v  ’Apystov  Xewv, 
iuccttov  Btxalax;  to  xav  ts  aup.p.axov 


and  without  the  help  of  spear  she  shall  win 
both  myself  and  my  land  and  my  Argive  folk, 
an  ally  faithful  and  loyal  for  evermore 


Apollo  puts  his  sanction  upon  the  alliance  (11. 
symbol  of  the  Argive  people,  speaks  (762-774): 

iyo)  84  TfjBs  Tti)  5<{>  <rrpa T<j> 

XotxBv  eiq  axavxa  xXekjtt)  pir;  XP°V0V 
&pxa>p.o'rf)<ja<;  vuv  axetp.t  xp8<;  86p.ou<p, 

p,Y]Tot  tiv  fivBpa  Beupo  xpop-v^v 
i\ 06v'r’  ixoiasiv  su  xexaapivov  Bopu. 
auTol  yap  rnxecq  ovts<;  h  Tatpoi?  tote 

xoiq  <cap.a  xapSafvoufft  vuv  &px(i)p.aia 
d[xt)X®v0l<Tl  xpa£op.sv  Buoxpa^tao;, 

»  (Eur.  Hip.  1459-1466): 

0H.  w  xXsfv’  ’A0t)vuv  IlsXoxfas  9’  bph[L<xxa, 
olou  aTapVjaeaG’  $v5p6?.  t*>  TXi)p.<i>v  syo>. 

XO.  xotvdv  t65’  fixo?  Tcaat  xoXkatq 
^XGev  asXxTwq. 

xoXXuv  SoEx.p6wv  so'cat  x("cuXo? 

Taiv  yip  p.ey4X(<)v  lijcoicevGa:? 
pwiXXov  xocTE'xouaiy. 


669—673)  and  again  Orestes,  as  type  and 


and  now  will  I  go  back  home,  now  that  I 
have  pledged  my  vows  to  this  land  and 
to  thy  hosts,  henceforth  unto  all  the  fulness  of 
time,  that 

no  chieftain  of  my  land  shall  ever 
come  and  bring  the  strong  array  of  spears. 

For  we  ourselves,  though  we  then  be  in  our 
graves, 

will  toward  those  who  shall  transgress 

our  present  vows  so  deal  with  woes  inextricable, 

giving 

THE.  Oh  glorious  confines  of  Athens  and  P elopia, 
of  what  a  man  ye  are  to  be  bereft!  Woe  is  me. 

CHO.*  Unanticipated  hath  this  sorrow  come 
in  common  to  all  our  citizens. 

There  will  be  the  dropping  of  many  tears; 

for  a  great  man’s  fame,  that  calleth 

for  sorrow,  binds  more  strongly  our  hearts. 
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68ou<;  d0u(xou<;  xal  xapopvt0a<;  xopoug 
TiBevTS?,  wq  auToIat  pteTafjiXy)  xovo<;- 
6 p0o upLEvcov  Si,  xal  xoXiv  xrjv  HaXXdScx; 

Ttp.watv  del  TtjvSe  au[X|xax(|>  86  pi, 
auTolatv  TjpLsh;  iaptev  eupLeviciepot 


them  marches  of  despair  and  ways  of  evil  augury, 
that  they  may  repent  them  of  their  pains ; 
but  if  all  be  well  and  if  they  continue  to  honor 
this  city 

of  Pallas,  our  spear-ally,  then  we  to  them 
are  more  devoted  still 


Aeschylus  also  openly  advocates  certain  much  needed  reforms  in  the  procedures  of  the  law 
courts  of  Athens.  In  case  of  criminal  prosecution,  the  prosecutor’s  first  move  was  to  tender 
to  the  accused  an  oath  that  he  was  not  guilty.  The  defendant  might  or  might  not  consent 
to  bind  himself  by  such  an  oath.  If  he  refused  to  plead  “not  guilty”  under  oath,  the  trial 
ended  there,  and  a  judgment  of  “guilty”  was  without  further  ceremony  entered  against  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  under  oath  he  pleaded  “not  guilty,”  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
on  which  he  was  being  prosecuted  but  was  liable  straightway  to  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 
Aeschylus  makes  Orestes  refuse  to  do  either  (Eum.  429) : 


ccXX’  opxov  o£i  SdljatT’  av,  ou  Bouvat  *04Xoc 


but  he  would  take  no  oath  nor  challenge  us  to 
swear 


and  declares  that  such  oaths  are  no  fair  method  of  procedure  in  trial  (Eum.  432) : 


Bpxotq  Ta  per)  Blxaia  pii)  vtxav  Xiyw  |  I  say  that  injustice  must  not  prevail  by  oaths 

The  old  method  was  a  bulwark  to  the  success  of  unscrupulousness;  it  was  illogical,  as  well 
as  cumbrous  and  unjust.  Aristotle  (Rhet.  I  15)  also  assails  it  on  the  score  of  its  illogical 
basis. 

Territorial  expansion  also  finds  in  him  a  strong  advocate;  and  into  Athena’s  own  mouth 
he  puts  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  as  hers  by  right  of  concession  at 
the  capture  of  Troy  (Eum.  397-402) : 


xp6ao)0ev  iipjx ouaa  xXy)8ovo<;  @oijv 
axo  SxapidvBpou,  yrjv  xaTa<p0aToupiivY), 

tjv  8y)t’  ’Axacwv  dxxopiq  ts  xal  xpopioi, 

twv  alxfJ-aXtoTwv  xPT5tJ^TG)V  Xaxoq  P^ya, 
evstpiav  auTdxpspivov  e!<;  t6  xav  dpiof, 
i^alpsTov  Barprjpia  ©Tjaeox;  t6xoi<; 


from  afar  did  I  hear  the  sound  of  thy  cry, 
from  Scamander,  as  I  made  haste  thither  to  claim 
the  land 

which,  as  is  known,  the  leaders  and  chiefs  of  the 
Achaeans 

apportioned  me  as  choice  portion  of  the  spoils 
— land  and  all  therein — forever— 
a  special  gift  for  Theseus’s  children 


In  the  same  way  facts  of  history  are  presented,  not  only  in  Aristophanes,  who  is  one 
of  our  chief  sources  (when  used  with  discretion  and  insight)  for  the  history  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War,  but  also  in  the  tragic  poets.  Aristophanes  names,  in  one  way  and  another, 
almost  every  man  prominent  in  any  capacity  in  his  day — Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Gorgias,  Socrates,  Chaerephon,  Antiphon  (the  orator),  Cleon,  Cleonymus,  Alcibiades,  The- 
orus,  Leagoras,  Phayllus  (the  Pythionices),  Lamachus,  Theramenes,  Nicias,  Laches,  Phryn- 
ichus,  Androcles,  Hyperbolus,  Pericles,  Simonides,  Cratinus,  Carcinus,  Pisander,  Eucrates, 
Diagoras,  Clisthenes,  Cleophon,  Meletus,  Callias,  Thrasybulus,  Dionysius,  Prodicus;  why 
should  we  not  hope  to  find  in  his  up-to-date  verse  some  mention  also  of  Phidias,  Ictinus, 
the  elder  Praxiteles,  Cephisodotus? 

If  Aristophanes  may  allude  at  length  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Vesp.  1078  sqq.)  and  name 
the  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  earlier  generations  and  his  own,  why  not  some  mention 
of  the  glorified  Acropolis  and  the  great  artist  souls  that  had  created  the  visible  splendor 
of  the  Athens  of  his  day? 

If  Sophocles  may  allude,  with  patent  disapproval,  to  Pericles’s  policy  of  centralization 
of  government;  if  he  may  refer  to  contemporary  literature,  as  he  does  to  Herodotus’s  story 
of  Hippias’s  dream  (0.  T.  981-982  =  Hdt.  VI  107)  and  to  the  story  of  Zalmoxis  (El.  62-64 
=  Hdt.  IV  95),  if  he  can  work  into  a  tragedy  (Ant.  909-912)  material  that  he  found  in  the 
story  of  Intaphernes  (Hdt.  Ill  119)  and  (O.  C.  337  ff.)  a  description  given  by  Herodotus 
(II  35) ;  why  should  he  not  equally  bring  into  his  artistic  verse  the  works  of  his  great  con¬ 
temporaries  in  sculpture  and  painting  and  architecture?  To  be  sure,  the  similarity  between 
the  first  named  passages  has  seemed  to  some  a  satisfactory  ground  for  declaring  them  spu- 
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rious.  Aristotle  (Rhet.  Ill  16,  9)  quotes  them  as  genuine;  but  they  are  probably  an  inter¬ 
polation.1 

If  Aeschylus  (Pers.  353-432)  may  give  so  full  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  though 
familiar  to  his  audience  as  to  himself,  or  of  the  institution  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus,  why 
not  an  account  of  a  contest  between  Alcamenes  and  Agoracritus  or  the  dedication  of  a  new 
cult  statue  on  the  Acropolis?  Aristophanes  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  much  to  say 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  Crown — its  fame,2  its  glories,3  its  wealth  and  prosperity,4 
its  temples,  and  its  shrines — why  may  we  not  look  for  more  specific,  definite  mention  of 
its  treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting  and  architecture? 

Strattis,  a  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  tells  in  his  Macedonians  how  they  drew  the  ship  in 
the  Panathenaic  procession  with  the  new  peplus  for  Athena  spread  upon  it  for  a  sail  (Frag. 
30  K.): 


t6v  tcsx'Xov  T0UT0V 


this  robe  countless  men  toiling  with  ropes 


eXxo oat  SoveuovTsq  Toxecocq  avBpeq  avap(0pu]TOi  draw  up  to  the  citadel — the 
eEq  axpov,  waxsp  tcmov,  tov  Ictov  web  for  a  sail 


Strattis  may  openly  mention  the  Athenian  procession  and  the  peplus;  a  tragic  poet  may  only 
introduce  such  features  disguised  in  time  and  place.  As  the  chorus  in  Euripides’s  Troades 
sing  of  the  destruction  of  their  city,  their  description  of  the  procession  of  the  wooden  horse 
from  the  plain  to  the  citadel  contains  many  features  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  in  Athens 
with  the  ship  and  the  peplus  of  Athena  (Tro.  522-541) : 


ctva  S’  ih oaaev  Xsuq 
TpcpaSoq  dxo  xexpaq  axaGeEq. 

T(q  oux  e 6a  vsavfSwv 
tR  ou  yspaioq  if.  S6puov; 

xaa a  §£  yevva  tbpuywv 
xpoq  xukaq  4>pp.d0r], 

xAtoaiou  S’  ccpupcSokoiq  Xfvoiat,  vaoq  wael 
axoccpoq  xskaivov  e!q  eSpava 
Xatva  SaxeSa  ts  cpovix  xarplSt 
IIa)AdSoq  0eaav  0saq 


and  the  folk  of  Troy,  standing  upon 
the  rock  shouted  aloud. 

Who  of  the  youth,  who  of  the 

aged  came  not  forth  from  their  homes? 

and  all  the  Phrygians’  clans 
sped  them  to  the  gates; 

and  by  the  coils  of  twisted  flax  they  drew  it, 
like  the  dark  hull  of  a  ship,  to  the  marble 
dwelling  of  the  goddess  Pallas  and  the 
blood-drenched  soil  of  our  land  and  there  they 
set  it 


Many  pictures  of  the  life  of  classical  Athens  we  find  in  the  tragic  poets— religious,  social, 
and  political  life.  In  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  Euripides  boasts — and  with  good  right — 
that  he  gave  the  tragic  stage  a  modern  tone  (Ar.  Ran.  959) 

olxsta  xpaypiaT’  siaaywv,  olq  I  brought  upon  the  scene  the  familiar  daily 

XpwfxeG’,  olq  £6v£<j[j.sv  life  in  which  we  move  and  have  our  being 

and  he  further  declares  that  he  would  have  been  condemned  for  doing  so,  if  it  had  not  been 
good  art.  But  he  proved  himself  at  the  same  time  a  realist  and  an  artist,  and  he  brought 
upon  his  scenes  everyday  realities  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  So,  for  example,  the  mes¬ 
senger’s  description  of  the  Argive  assembly  (Eur.  Or.  866-956)  is  a  description  of  an  Athe¬ 
nian  assembly  under  a  very  thin  disguise.  Aristophanes,  however,  dealing  with  his  own 
people  and  his  own  times  directly,  may  go  into  details  of  Attic  law  (Vesp.  passim )  or  of  the 
Athenian  constitution  ( ib .  590  ff .) ;  he  may  devote  whole  comedies  to  the  suffragette  move¬ 
ment  (Lys.,  Eccl.).  And  if  he  may  bring  in  poets  and  actors  (Euripides  many  times  and 
in  different  plays;  Oeagrus,  the  actor,  Vesp.  579)  and  draw  a  picture  of  a  flute-player  march¬ 
ing  out  of  the  theatre  with  his  mouthband  of  leather  (cpo  p6efa)  fastened  about  his  lips  (Vesp. 
581-582) ;  if  from  him  we  may  learn  all  about  soups  and  sausages  and  fish  and  onions  and 
garlic,  how  they  were  sold  and  cooked  and  eaten,  shall  we  learn  nothing  about  sculpture  and 

1  Cp.  Humphreys,  S.  Ant.,  a.  1.,  Appendix. 

2  Eur.  Ion  30;  Tro.  207;  Hip.  1459;  ’Avuo xi),  Frag.  224N. 

3  Eur.  I.  T.  1130;  Tro.  803. 

4  Eur.  El.  1289;  Ale.  452. 
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painting  and  architecture?  If  Aristophanes  may  give  us  figures  from  sea-fights,  land-battles, 
cock-fights;1  if  he  may  draw  a  picture  of  doings  in  the  market-place  or  school  or  palaestra2 
or  senate-house;3  if  he  may  touch  upon  all  sorts  of  legal  and  commercial  and  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  Athens,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  find  in  him  some  direct  allusion  to  matters  of 
artistic  interest?  If  the  comic  poet  may  name  and  criticize  for  us  tragedies  of  Euripides4 
and  Aeschylus  and  others,  otherwise  known  or  unknown  to  us,  if  he  may  give  us  such  pictures 
of  the  art  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides  as  he  does,  bringing  them  and  their  art 
upon  the  scene  and  introducing  them  for  leading  parts  upon  his  stage  (Ran.) ;  if  Phrynichus 
may  tell  us  of  Sophocles’s  life  and  work  (Frag.  31  K.),  why  may  we  not  have  details  also  in 
regard  to  Phidias,  Polygnotus,  Polyclitus,  and  Cephisodotus? 

The  Parabasis,  it  would  seem,  would  have  given  Aristophanes  just  the  opportunity  he 
might  have  sought  for  such  art  criticism  as  we  want  from  him.  But  he  proves,  on  the 
whole,  disappointing. 

Our  expectations  of  Menander,  with  his  vivid  pictures  of  the  social  life  of  Greece  in  the 
fourth  century,  might  rise  even  higher;  we  might  also  look  for  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  Greek  plastic  and  graphic  arts  even  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  For,  if  Terence  and 
Plautus  can  tell  us  so  much  of  Attic  private  life  and  Attic  law  and  custom,5  why  should  not 
they  tell  us  also  something  of  the  Attic  art  that  made  up  so  much  of  the  Athenians’  daily 
life?  As  Plautus  gives  clear  statements  about  Roman  topography,6  so  we  might  look  for 
him  to  clear  up  matters  of  Greek  topography,  too.  And  if  he  may  talk  about  plays  of 
Euripides  now  lost  to  us,7  why  should  he  not  have  something  to  say  of  lost  masterpieces  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles? 

And  then,  there  is  Seneca,  who  is  wholly  Greek  in  his  material  and  his  imagery.  He 
may  describe  with  full  details  (Oed.  303-318)  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  heifers  at  the  temple 
altar  and  the  methods  of  the  priest  and  soothsayer;  why  might  wre  not  expect  to  find  also 
as  full  a  description  of  the  temple  statue — almost  sure  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  Greek  art? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  discover  all  that  the  dramatic  poets  may  have  to  say 
about  any  and  all  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  classical  times.  They  are  summarized  for  us  by 
Aristophanes  (PI.  160-167)  (Chremylus  to  Poverty) : 


t exvat  §£  xaaat,  Bca  ak  xal  aocplapLaxa 

xolacv  ctvOpwxotacv  iad’  eupTjpieva. 

6  [jlIv  yap  auxcov  axuxoxofjist  xa0f)p.evo<;, 
exepoq  B£  xa’kv.euzi  xiq,  6  Be  xexxafvexai. 

6  Bl  XP Uffo/ost  ye,  xpuacov  xapa  aou  7a6u)v, 

6  B£  XwxoBuxec  ye  vf)  At’,  6  §1  xocxopuxei, 

6  B4  yvacpeuec  y’,  6  Be  ye  xXuvet  xwBta, 

6  B£  ^upaoSe^el  y’,  6  Be  ye  xcoXet  xp6fjLp.ua 


and  we  have  thee  to  thank  that  all  the  arts  and 
crafts 

among  men  have  been  discovered : 
one  craftsman  sits  and  makes  shoes; 
another  is  a  blacksmith,  another  a  builder; 
still  another  is  a  goldsmith,  getting  his  gold  from 
thee  ; 

another,  by  Zeus,  is  a  sneak-thief,  another  a  bur¬ 
glar; 

another  runs  a  laundry,  and  another  cleans  sheep¬ 
skins; 

still  another  is  a  tanner,  and  still  another  sells 
leeks 


He  sums  them  up  in  three  categories  in  the  Peace  (296-297) : 

d7V,  (I)  yewpyol  xapxopot  xac  xexxoveg  come,  farmers  and  merchants  and  builders 

xat  B-qfjitoupyoE  and  craftsmen 

In  another  passage  of  the  Plutus  Aristophanes  gives  a  slightly  different  fist  of  the  com¬ 
moner  trades,  as  included  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  his  day  (11.  511-515): 

1  Eq.  493  sqq. 

2  Nub.  965  sqq. 

3  Eq.  624  sqq. 

4  E.g.  Telephus,  etc.,  Ach.  418  sqq. 

6  E.g.  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  marriage  or  dowry  of  an  orphan  girl  by  her  next  of  kin  (Ter.  Phor. 
125-126;  Ad.  650-652);  or  the  credit  of  a  minor  (Phor.  300-303);  or  the  testimony  of  a  slave  (ibid.  292-293); 
or  the  chances  of  a  foreigner  before  the  courts  of  Athens  (Ter.  And.  810-815). 

6  E.g.  pone  aedem  Castoris,  ibi  sunt  subito  quibu’  credas  male 

in  Tusco  vico,  etc.  (Cur.  481-482). 

7  The  Alcmene,  e.g.,  Rud.  86. 
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o ute  tsxvyjv  av  tuv  avOpwxwv  out’  $v  aocplav 

[AsksXtpT) 

o u BeCq '  d[X<poIv  SI  toutckv  cnpaviaOIvTtov 

I0skf)ast 

xEq  xaXxeustv  y)  vauxYjyscv  y)  ^dxxecv  y) 

xpoyoxotecv 

Y]  axuxoTopLetv  i)  xkivSoupyelv  y)  xkuvecv  y) 

axu'XoSs^e'iv 

y)  yfiq  apoxpotq  pY)^a<;  SaxeSov 


not  a  human  being  would  pursue  any  art  or  craft; 

and  when  both  these  have  disappeared  from  life, 
who 

will  consent  to  be  a  smith  or  a  shipwright  or  a 
tailor  or  a  wheelwright 

or  a  cobbler  or  a  brick-maker  or  a  laundryman  or 
a  tanner 

or  one  who  breaks  the  glebe  with  the  plow 


We  may,  in  our  investigation  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  dispense  with  the  burglar  and  the  sneak- 
thief  ;  we  may  even  ignore  the  tailor  and  the  tanner  and  substitute  for  them  the  higher  arts 
of  sculpture  and  painting.  Antiphanes  and  Hipparchus  each  wrote  a  comedy  with  the  title 
of  Zcoypdcpoq  (“The  Painter”);  would  that  they  had  come  down  to  us!  What  might  we  not 
have  drawn  from  them  for  the  art  of  painting  in  their  day!  Unhappily,  but  one  line  of 
Antiphanes’s  Painter  is  left.  In  that  line  he  names  two  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts  (Frag. 
103  K.) : 

dyakpia  xai  ypatpYjv  xal  avSpidvTa  |  representation — both  painting  and  statue 

Just  what  he  meant  with  dyakpta  is  not  clear.  Either  it  includes  both  painting  and  sculpture, 
or,  perhaps,  it  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  “portrait.”  The  line  would  then  read  “a  portrait 
— painting  and  statue.”  Hipparchus’s  Painter  also  is  entirely  lost  save  for  a  single  fragment 
of  four  lines;1  and  again  how  great  must  our  loss  be! 

A  fragment  from  Plautus’s  Blind  Man  or  Pirates  gives  us  the  arts  and  crafts  upon  the 
higher  plane  of  the  fine  arts — sculpture,  painting,  works  in  silver,  gold,  and  ivory,  tapestries 
(Caecus  vel  Praedones,  I  Leo) : 

nil  quicquam  factum  nisi  fabre  nec  quicquam  positum  sine  loco; 
auro,  ebore,  argento,  purpura,  picturis,  spoliis,  turn  statuis 

1  The  fragment  is  quoted  on  p.  16  below. 


II.  EURIPIDES,  ARTIST-POET 


It  is  to  Euripides,  above  all  and  first  of  all,  that  we  turn  at  the  beginning  of  such  an 
investigation.  He  was  the  most  modern  of  all  the  tragic  poets,  the  most  intensely  interested 
in  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  problems  of  his  day.  He  was  the  most  artistic  in  tem¬ 
perament  of  all  the  great  poets  of  the  ancient  drama.  The  first  career  that  he  chose  for 
himself  was  in  response  to  the  call  of  Art.  In  his  youth  he  dedicated  his  talents  to  the  art 
of  painting,  and,  according  to  the  fuller  vita,  canvases  (xtvaxta)  from  his  brush  were  preserved 
at  Megara1  and  proudly  exhibited  there  as  the  creations  of  his  genius.  Who  his  master  was 
we  are  not  told;  perhaps  he  would  have  agreed  with  Philemon  (Inc.  Frag.  149  K.) : 

Zaoa  tiyyai  yeyovaat,  xauTag,  o^Agcxy )q,  of  all  the  arts  there  are,  Laches, 

%aaaq  8818a£sv  6  %p6voq,  ou%  6  8i8ctcrxaXo<;  time,  not  the  master,  has  taught  them  all 

Like  many  another  genius  gifted  with  a  high  degree  of  what  we  call  temperament  and 
intuition,  he  gradually  came  to  realize  that  his  call  to  paint  was  not  genuine.  Forsaking 
art,  he  next  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Anaxagoras  and  Prodicus; 
and  while  in  that  pursuit,  he  heard  and  heeded  the  call  of  Melpomene.  We  may  infer  from 
his  sensitive  nature  and  his  own  declaration  in  his  Polyidus  (Frag.  635  N.)  why  he  gave  up 
the  brush  and  palette  and  sought  what  seemed  to  him  a  finer  field  of  service  (Odysseus  to 
Chorus) : 


o?  -rdq  t iyjvac,  8’  e'xovTeq2  ct0Xtu>Tspoi 
TTjq  (paukoT^Tog-  xaE  yap  iv  xotvu>  ^eyscv 
duajt  xstaGac  Suatuxeg  xoux  8Utu%^ 


they  that  practice  the  arts  are  more  wretched 
than  unskilled  labor;  for  they  are  all 
exposed  to  everybody’s  criticism — a  curse  and 
not  a  joy 


A  parasite  in  Antiphanes  (Lemnian  Women,  Frag.  144  K.)  shares  the  same  opinion  of 
the  vexations  of  the  painter’s  profession  in  comparison  with  his  own: 


eIt’  ECTTtV  V]  yEVOlT’  f)8(WV  TE/VT) 

t)  xpoaoSo*;  aXkr\  toG  xoXaxsuetv  £U<puwq; 
8  Coypdpoc i  xovei  tc  xai  xtxpafvsTac 


is  there,  then,  or  could  there  be  a  happier  profes¬ 
sion 

or  other  means  of  advancement  than  skil¬ 
ful  flattery? 

The  painter  works  at  a  picture  and  gets  only 
vexation 


Better  be  a  parasite ! 

The  comic  poet  Hipparchus,  in  the  one  fragment  we  have  from  his  Painter,  voices  a 
happier  sentiment  in  regard  to  art  and  its  value  to  the  world  (Zwyp.,  Frag.  2  K.): 


xoku  y’  (HR  xavxwv  xt rjpa  TtpnwTaTov 
axaatv  ctvGptoxotacv  sf q  to  tpjv  te/vt]. 
ra  [Rv  yap  aXXa  xai  x6Xsp.o<;  xai  [XETaSoXa! 
tuxyk  avrjXwa’,  f)  te/vy;  88  uw^ETat 


of  all  possessions,  the  one  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men  by  far  the  most  valued  in  life  is  art. 

For  all  things  else  war  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  bring  to  ruin,  but  art  is  saved 


Although  he  seems  not  to  have  worked  long  at  his  profession  as  painter,  he  still  never 
ceased  to  have  the  artistic  sense  or  to  let  his  artist’s  talents  betray  themselves  in  his  poetry 
We  see  evidence  of  them  in  his  numerous  allusions  to  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture 
and  in  the  fact  that  his  situations  were  so  artistically  arranged  that  they  became  themselves 
the  subjects  of  many  works  of  art;  he  gave  inspiration  to  vase-paintings  (and  probably  bv 
their  very  evidence,  to  the  greater  art  of  tempera  and  fresco  painting)  and  to  sculptures  in 

1  ipaal  SI  auxbv  xa!  ^a>YP&<pov  yevlaOoct  xai  SsfxvuaOat  auTou 
xtvd:xta  ev  Msydpot?.  Cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  Euptx(ST)?. 

2  Perhaps  we  should  adopt  Nauck’s  suggestion  and  read  dtoxouvrs?. 

16 
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relief  (as  evidenced  by  numerous  sarcophagi)  and  to  art  generally  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  any  other  poet,  with  the  possible  exception  of  great  Homer  himself.1 

The  very  fact  that  Euripides  was  an  artist — both  artist  by  profession  and  artistic  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  scenes — led  scholars  to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  scenes  for  his 
tragedies  many  vase-paintings  that  cannot  possibly  have  come  under  such  influence.  This 
wholesale  ascription  of  vase-paintings  to  Euripides  began  with  Passeris  in  his  monumental 
work  on  the  vases  and  continued  with  many  who  succeeded  him. 

It  is  a  risky  undertaking  to  try  to  establish  the  dependence  of  vase-paintings  upon  the 
scenic  production  of  Euripides’s  plays.  Many  distinguished  archaeologists  have  attempted 
this  and  with  varying  success  and  failure.  Otto  Jahn2  has  made  many  such  identifications. 
But  in  Jahn’s  day  the  chronology  of  vase-paintings  was  not  established  even  so  definitely 
as  it  now  is  through  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Jahn  accepted  as  the 
dividing  line  between  black-figured  and  red-figured  vases  the  age  of  Pericles.  But  we  know 
now  that  red-figured  vases  were  not  uncommon  before  the  Persian  Wars.  Accordingly, 
Jahn  traces  straight  to  the  production  of  Euripides’s  Cresphontes,  for  example,  a  series  of 
vase-paintings  representing,  as  he  interprets  them  (and  sometimes  wrongly),  the  story  of 
Merope  and  her  son;  but  the  vases  in  question  are  all  of  the  early  red-figured  type  and  must 
certainly  antedate  by  many  years  the  earliest  of  Euripides’s  tragedies.  They  fit  the  story 
as  Euripides  must  have  presented  it;  but  dependence,  on  their  part,  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
play  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Vase-painters  and  Euripides  must  both  have  drawn 
from  a  common  source — either  the  poetic  inheritance  of  the  Greeks  or  works  of  art  older 
than  both  poet  and  vase-painter. 

Kinkel  and  Vogel  have,  to  some  extent,  corrected  their  predecessors  and  added  much 
new  material  of  the  same  sort.  But  all  the  following  vases  listed  by  them  need  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  searching  criticism  as  to  date.  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  them  are  older  than  the 
tragedies  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate. 

The  works  of  art3  inspired  by  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  have  been  listed  by  Kinkel 
{Euripides  und  die  bildende  Kunst,  pp.  53  ff.)  and  Vogel  ( Scenen  Euripideischer  Tragodien  in 
griechischen  Vasengemalden) .  The  more  important  ones  are: 


Aeolus — 1)  wall-painting  in  the  Vatican:  Canace,  sword  in  hand,  premeditating  suicide; 

2)  vase-painting  belonging  to  Signora  Petrone. 

Alexander — forty-three  Etruscan  cinerary  urns3  (which  may  go  back  only  to  Ennius). 
Alcestis — see  Kinkel. 


Alcmene — 1)  vase-painting  by  Python  in  Howard  Castle; 

2)  vase-painting  in  the  British  Museum. 

Alope — sarcophagus  in  Villa  Pamfili  in  Rome. 

Andromache — -amphora  from  Ruvo  belonging  to  Caputi:  Neoptolemus  at  the  altar  of  Apollo 
wounded;  Orestes  with  sword;  the  iceptaTuXot  Sopuot ;  the  tripod;  the  xXstSoux0?-  Cp. 
Overb.,  Heroeng.  I,  pp.  745  ff. 

Andromeda — 1)  Canossa  amphora  in  Naples; 

2)  Armentum  (?)  Amphora  in  Naples; 

3)  hydria,  Temple  Collection,  Naples; 

4)  another  in  the  British  Museum ; 

5)  Casanova  vase  in  Naples; 

a)  temple  painting  in  Pelusium  by  Evanthes  of  Egypt  (Brunn,  Kg.  II  p. 

288); 

b)  painting  by  Nicias  (Brunn,  Kg.  II  p.  199). 

1  E.g. :  One  scene  from  the  Hippolytus  was  placed  upon  a  monumental  picture  by  Antiphilus,  and  other 
scenes  from  the  same  play  are  still  to  be  found,  e.  g.,  on  a  sarcophagus  from  Agngentum  and  on  a  rebel  in 
the  Louvre;  from  the  Hecuba,  on  a  Lucanian  vase.  Aristolaus  and  Timomachus  painted  subjects  from  the 
Iphigenia  Taurica  and  Medea,  and  Evanthes  and  Nicias  from  the  Andromeda;  Scopas  sculptured  a  Bacchante 
from  the  description  in  the  Bacchae;  Praxiteles’s  Dionysus  was,  according  to  Calhstratus,  olov  auxbv  hupnrfS-rj? 
ev  Bixvai?  s^cp-rjve;  and  the  Farnese  Bull  represents  a  scene  from  the  Antiope.  Twenty-three  of  Euripides  s 
plays  furnish  subjects  for  painting  or  sculpture,  to  our  knowledge,  and  probably  the  number  would  be  increased 
if  we  knew  more  about  the  lost  plays.  (Cp.  Jevons,  Hist,  of  Gk.  Lit.,  p.  223.) 

3  More  than  four  hundred  Etruscan  urns  are  decorated  with  subjects  of  Greek  tragedies;  more  than 
two-thirds  go  back  to  Euripides  (Huddilston,  Gk.  Trag.  in  the  Light  of  Vase-painting,  pp.  14-15). 
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DAEDALUS  AND  THESPIS 


Antigone — 1)  Ruvo  amphora  in  the  Museum  Jatta;  present:  Antigone  in  fetters,  Haemon, 
Heracles,  Creon,  Ismene,  soldier,  lad,  Eurydice  (?); 

2)  Berlin  amphora  from  Ceglie;  present:  Creon,  Heracles,  Antigone,  soldier,  lad, 
youth,  Haemon. 

Antiope — 1)  Palazzuolo  crater  in  Berlin;  present:  A.  Lycus,  Amphion,  Zethus,  Antiope, 
Hermes  (deus  ex  machina),  an  arched  cave.1  B.  Dirce  dragged  to  her 
death  by  the  bull. 

2)  the  Toro  Farnese  in  Naples. 

There  are  many  reproductions  of  the  story  in  ancient  art.  They  have  been  conveniently 
catalogued  together  by  Jahn,  A.  Z.  1853  and  Dilthey,  A.  Z.  1878. 

Bacchae — see  Jahn,  Pentheus  und  die  Mainaden;  Kinkel,  l.c.,  pp.  56-57. 

Danae — see  Overbeck,  K.  M.  des  Zeus,  I,  pp.  406  ff. 

Hecabe — Lucanian  Vase;  Overb.,  Heroeng.,  pp.  670  ff.  and  Plate  XXVIII,  2;  present: 

Polymestor,  Hecabe,  and  a  Trojan  woman,  the  dagger,  Agamemnon. 

Hippolytus — see  Kalkmann,  A.  Z.  1883. 

1)  Ruvo  crater  in  the  British  Museum;  present:  (below)  Hippolytus  upon  his  quadriga, 

the  bull  rising  from  the  sea,  Lyssa,  paedagogus;  (above)  Athena,  Pan,  Apollo, 
Aphrodite  with  Eros,  Poseidon; 

2)  crater  from  Anzi  di  Basilicata;  present:  Phaedra,  Eros,  nurse,  three  maidservants, 

paedagogus; 

3)  lecythus  from  Paestum  in  Naples;  present:  Phaedra,  Eros,  nurse; 

4)  sarcophagi:  (a)  Girgenti;  (b)  Louvre;  (c)  Capua;  present:  (face)  Hippolytus  receiving 

the  letter  from  Phaedra,  boar  hunt;  (ends)  Phaedra  and  her  maids,  death  of 
Hippolytus. 

See  also  Kinkel,  pp.  58-61,  with  Notes  179-191. 

Hypsipyle — 1)  amphora  by  Lasimus,  Louvre;  present:  the  palace  of  Euphegus  (Lycurgus) 
and  Eurydice,  the  queen  holding  the  dead  Opheltes  (Archemorus)  upon 
her  lap,  Amphiaraus  consoling  her,  Parthenopaeus  (?),  Euneus,  and 
Thoas; 

2)  Ruvo  amphora  in  Naples;  present:  the  palace,  Eurydice,  Hypsipyle,  Amphi¬ 
araus  pleading  for  Hypsipyle,  Euneus,  Thoas  (?),  Parthenopaeus, 
Capaneus;  (above)  Dionysus,  satyr,  Zeus,  Nemea;  (below)  funeral  of 
Archemorus.  See  Overbeck,  Heroeng.  I,  p.  114;  Plate  IV,  3. 

Iphigenia  at  Aulis — see  Vol.  Ill,  Chap.  XI  D  3  b. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris — 1)  Ruvo  amphora  in  Naples;  present:  Orestes,  Pylades,  altar,  Iphi¬ 
genia  as  xT-ecBouxoi;,  hierodule,  temple,  Artemis,  Apollo; 

2)  Buckingham  amphora;  present:  Iphigenia  as  xXsiSouxog  with  a 

letter  in  her  hand,  Orestes,  Pylades,  temple,  Artemis,  satyr; 

3)  Campanian  amphora  in  Petrograd;  present:  Iphigenia  as  xXeiSouxog, 

Pylades  in  traveling  shoes  and  hat,  Orestes,  Athena,  Iris, 
Artemis,  Hermes,  hierodulae,  three  Scythians. 

Medea — a  series  of  sarcophagi,  all  dependent  upon  an  older  work  of  art;  see  Kinkel,  o.c.,  pp. 
66  ff.  The  dependence  of  the  Canossa  vase  in  Naples  upon  the  scenes  of  Euripides’s  Medea 
is  denied,  upon  good  grounds,  by  Vogel,  o.c.,  pp.  146  ff. 

Meleager — 1)  Armentum  amphora  in  Naples;  present:  (middle)  Meleager  dying,  Tydeus, 
Dejanira,  Oeneus,  Althaea;  (below)  Peleus,  Theseus;  (above)  Aphrodite, 
Phthonos. 

Peliades — Medea  Vase  from  Ruvo;  present:  Jason  with  the  golden  fleece,  Pelias,  Nike, 
Medea,  servant,  Hermes.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  inspired  by  Euripides. 

1  The  same  cave  is  represented  on  two  Pompeian  wall-paintings  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples 
representing  the  punishment  of  Dirce.  All  three  pictures  must  go  back  to  one  original;  the  vase-painter 
had  no  occasion  for  the  grotto,  and  vase-painters  bring  in  features  of  landscape  only  when  they  must  and  then 
only  with  a  suggestion — a  tree  for  a  forest,  a  rock  for  a  mountain,  etc.  The  agreement  between  vase-painting 
and  wall-paintings  compels  us  to  ascribe  the  presence  of  the  grotto,  therefore,  to  the  original.  That  original 
may  well  have  owed  the  presence  of  the  grotto  to  the  stage  setting  of  the  Antiope  as  produced  by  Euripides, 
h or  the  grotto  is  certainly  the  cave  in  which  Antiope  left  her  twin  babes  when  they  were  born;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  punishment  of  Dirce  j  but  it  may  possibly  have  adorned  a  Tdva£  of  the  proscenium  to  suggest 
an  important  past  event  in  the  story,  even  as  a  picture  of  the  lion-gate  might  appropriately  have  been  placed 
upon  a  at  the  presentation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  or  the  “riddle-singing”  sphinx  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Oedipus  Rex  of  Sophocles. 
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Phoenissae — sarcophagus  in  Villa  Pamfili;  present:  (left)  Polynices,  Eteocles,  Jocasta  kneel¬ 
ing  at  the  latter’s  feet,  Antigone,  Creon,  attendent  to  Eteocles  (cf.  Eur.  Ph.  623  ff.); 
(middle)  Capaneus  mounting  the  ladder,  battle-field  covered  with  dead  (cf.  Eur.  Ph. 
1172  ff.),  Amphiaraus  swallowed  up;  (right)  death  of  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  and  their 
burial  at  the  hands  of  Antigone  and  Argeia. 

Stheneboea — 1)  crater  in  Naples;  present:  Bellerophon,  Stheneboea,  Pegasus; 

2)  crater  by  Python  in  Petrograd;  present:  Bellerophon  upon  Pegasus, 
Stheneboea  plunging  from  Pegasus  into  the  sea. 

Telephus — 1)  Etruscan  cinerary  box;  present:  Telephus  as  beggar  sitting  on  altar  and 
threatening  to  kill  the  baby  Orestes,  Agamemnon,  Clytaemnestra,  Achilles, 
Menelaus; 

2)  Hamilton  Vase;  present:  Telephus  kneeling  at  altar  with  Orestes  in  his  left 

hand  and  his  sword  in  his  right,  Agamemnon,  Clytaemnestra,  nurse; 

3)  hydria  in  Naples;  present:  same  as  in  2).  For  others  still,  see  Overbeck, 

Heroeng.  I,  301  ff. 

Finding  thus  so  much  of  art  interest  in  Euripides,  temperamentally  and  professionally, 
we  may  again  raise  the  question,  why,  if  he  may  describe  so  fully  as  he  does  (Hel.  1530  sqq.) 
the  arrangements  of  a  penteconter,  its  oars,  benches,  mast,  sails,  rudder,  gangway  w  y 
should  he  not  describe  the  arrangements  of  a  temple  or  a  sculptor’s  or  a  painter’s  studio? 
And  he  does!  In  addition  to  the  wonderful  description  of  the  Delphic  pediment  in  the 
Ion,  we  shall  feel  the  thrills  he  sends  through  his  Athenian  audience  by  what  he  says  of  the 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  of  the  Erechtheum,  of  the  precious  old  temple  statues,  and  the 
plastic  and  graphic  adornment  in  which  his  art-loving  city  took  such  boundless  pride. 

Euripides,  being  an  artist,  appreciated  the  worth  of  simplicity.  He  visualized  his  scenes 
with  a  painter’s  eye,  and  brings  before  us  word  pictures  as  no  other  Greek  poet  has  done. 
And  so  in  Euripides  we  meet  with  similes  and  metaphors  from  art,1  showing  at  once  the 
poet’s  susceptibility  and  the  effect  which  the  Athens  of  Pericles  made  upon  the  citizens  of 

His  appreciation  of  the  art  and  the  art-creations  of  his  day,  moreover,  fitted  in  thoroughly 
with  the  culture  of  his  contemporaries.  Attic  art  had  reached  its  highest  development, 
the  people  gloried  in  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  their  city.  And  Euripides  does  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world:  he  gives  it  a  place  in  his  own  creations— his  contribution  to  the 

artistic  renown  of  glorious  Athens.  .  ,  , 

It  is  moreover,  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides  fall  e  ween 
the  years  438  (the  dedication  of  the  Parthenon)  and  406  B.  C.  (the  completion  of  the 
Erechtheum)— the  period  of  the  climax  of  art  activity  in  Athens. 

Euripides  as  painter,  with  the  artist’s  view-point  always  asserting  itself,  lets  his  love  tor 
the  picturesque  find  expression  not  only  in  scenes  of  excitement  but  also  m  scenes  of  gen  e 
nature— landscapes,  combinations  of  form  and  color,  and  so  forth.  ^ore  complicated  seen 
arrange  themselves  in  pictorial  groups;  single  figures  are  provided  with  individual  form 
and  coloring  by  means  of  an  epithet  rich  in  tone.  Nothing  can  be  more  tumultuous  and 
at  the  same  time  more  artistically  harmonious  than  the  Herdsman  s  word-painting  of  the 
Bacchanals  in  two  pictures-first,  at  rest  in  slumbering  groups,  and  second  m  wild  Bacchic 
frenzy  (Bacch.  680  ff.).  To  give  grace  to  his  single  figures,  Euripides  skilfully  applies  the 
felicitous  epithet:  Xeux6?,  xcDAeuxo^eXc^xexXoq,  (xeXavSeToq,  XPualoq,  etc.  See  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Dircaean  stream  suddenly  reddened  with  blood  (Eur.  H.  F.  573) .  A ipxjs 

,,  v«(xa  Aeuxov  ^  see  Zeus  in  the  form  °f  a  Sn°Wy  ^  SWeeP  hr°U§ 

blue  sky  of  Greece  (Eur.  Hel.  215—216). 

Zeu q  xpsxwv  8t’  a(0spo<; 


Xtovoxpw?  xuxvou  XTspw 

iE  e  1)  from  architecture:  Or.  1568  (xup^dwl; 
489  Phoen.  84,  Hel.  44,  605  (jjnjO 


Zeus,  flashing  through  the  skies, 
snowy  white  with  wing  of  swan 


Cycl.  352  (wvSjvou  gdOpa);  353  (oixwveSpaA,  Tro. 
t  t  44-58  (sons,  as  the  pillars  of  the  house) ;  Ale. 

•  T  T.  1462  ( KX((ia*e<; 


***• 

779,  w -  «■  *  “■ 
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DAEDALUS  AND  THESPIS 


But  a  poet’s  true  relation  to  art  we  discover  not  only  from  his  descriptions  of  objects 
of  art  or  his  direct  allusions  to  objects  of  art,  but  from  his  general  attitude  toward  persons 
and  things.  One  may  give  us  a  detailed  descriptive  catalog  of  whole  museums  of  art  and 
yet  not  be  an  artist  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  one  may  give  us  volumes  about  art  and  the 
philosophy  and  criticism  of  art  and  not  be  an  artist.  One  must  oneself  create — create  with 
the  understanding  and  power  that  go  with  great  conceptions  of  the  eternal  verities  that 
underlie  all  life,  both  divine  and  human.  The  dramatic  poet  who,  as  a  creator  himself, 
thus  understands  human  motives  and  actions  and  reveals  the  soul  of  each  character  that  he 
introduces,  as  it  works  and  develops,  and  gives  us  an  adequate  and  harmonious  expression 
and  interpretation  of  that  character,  or  some  phase  of  it,  in  true  relation  to  the  whole  of 
human  life,  that  poet  is  the  true  artist,  and  his  figures  are  true  to  life — dramatic  and  artistic. 

Such  an  artist  is  Euripides  above  all.  He  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Socrates  to  get  beneath  the  surface  of  things  and  to  know  essential  truth.  His  creative  art 
consists  in  giving  to  his  great  conceptions  of  truth  outward  form,  adequate  and  harmonious 
and  beautiful. 

And  for  these  reasons  we  shall  begin  our  studies  of  the  Contributions  of  the  Greek 
Dramatic  Poets  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  with  Euripides,  the  universalist 
and  the  artist  pre-eminent.  I  have  found  in  the  extant  plays  (including  the  Rhesus)  and 
the  fragments  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  descriptions  of  and  allusions  to  things  of  art 
— great  arts  and  small  arts. 

Of  these  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two,  four  hundred  and  fifty  have  reference  to  archi¬ 
tecture;  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  others  have  reference  to  points  of  topography,  mostly 
architectural;  two  hundred  and  thirty  have  reference  to  metal  technique,  the  goldsmith’s, 
silversmith’s,  blacksmith’s,  engraver’s  work;  eighty-two  have  reference  to  sculpture — 
much  of  it  monumental  decorative  sculpture;  thirty-five  have  reference  to  wood-carving; 
twenty-four  have  unmistakable  reference  to  painting;  some  of  these  sound  like  descriptions 
of  paintings,  but  they  may  be  only  graphic  scenes;  twenty-seven  others  may  allude  to  either 
sculpture  or  painting;  twenty-eight  have  to  do  with  tapestries  or  weaving;  fifty-four  have 
to  do  with  ceramics;  fifteen  have  to  do  with  the  tools  of  the  arts  and  crafts;  thirty  are 
unclassified. 

Plere  we  meet  with  a  surprise  that  fairly  takes  our  breath:  the  painter-poet  has  many 
times  more  references  to  architecture  than  to  painting  and  makes  allusion  to  the  plastic 
arts  far  more  often  than  to  the  graphic.  The  first  of  the  arts  is  to  him  the  first  in  importance, 
and  we  shall,  accordingly,  begin  our  study  with  architecture.  A  large  majority  of  his  allu¬ 
sions  to  architecture  have  reference  to  sacred  buildings,  some  to  palaces  and  private  dwell¬ 
ings,  some  to  scenic  properties,  a  few  to  city  walls;  the  rest  are  scattering— dealing  with 
monuments,  architectural  decorations,  and  so  forth. 

Aeschylus  also,  we  shall  find,  had  a  large  sympathy  with  the  world  of  art,  but  it  was 
the  art  of  the  past,  not  the  growing,  young  art  that  came  with  the  rebirth  of  Athens  at  the 
end  of  the  Persian  wars.  He  could  use  art  only  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  profound  lessons  of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come  that  he  was 
called  to  inculcate. 

But  Sophocles,  though  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pericles  and  must  have  known 
well  Phidias  and  Alcamenes,  Polygnotus  and  Panaenus,  Ictinus  and  Mnesicles,  and  all  the 
great  masters  whose  work  contributed  to  the  glorification  of  Athens  throughout  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.,  has  (apart  from  the  tribute  he  pays  to  his  boyhood’s  home  in  the  Oedipus 
at  Colonus)  not  one  word  of  appreciation  of  the  artistic  decoration  of  his  city  or  of  any  other 
city  of  Greece.  And  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  his  beautiful  soul  loved  the  beautiful.  He 
grew  up  with  Phidias  and  Pericles;  he  saw  the  Acropolis  transformed,  by  the  genius  of  the 
great  statesman  and  his  table  round  of  peerless  artists,  with  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  Propylaea,  and  the  Erechtheum,  with  their  sculptures  and  paintings.  But,  most  passing 
strange,  he  allows  no  impression  received  from  them  to  slip  into  his  tragedies. 

From  the  seven  plays  we  have  drawn  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  passages,  and 
from  the  fragments  seventy,  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  in  all  that  have  to  do, 
nearly  or  remotely,  with  the  various  arts  and  crafts  that  come  within  the  scope  of  our  study! 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  have  to  do  with  topography  and  architecture,  seventy 
with  Mycenaean  architecture,  the  setting  of  the  tragedies;  eighty-five,  with  metal  work— 
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arms,  jewelry,  etc.;  fifteen,  with  sculpture;  seven,  with  wood-carving;  two,  with  painting; 
nine,  with  tapestry  or  weaving;  twenty-five,  with  ceramics;  eleven,  with  stage  appurtenances; 
four,  with  tools;  twelve,  with  remoter  allusions  to  the  arts  and  crafts;  but  none  of  all  the 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  are  really,  clearly  definite  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  Greece.  His  words  about  the  temple  of  Cenaean  Zeus  inspire  in  the 
archaeologist  a  desire  to  explore  the  northern  promontory  of  Euboea  and  discover  there 
what  may  be  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


III.  ARCHITECTURE 


A  group  of  technical  terms  of  architecture  is  found  in  Aristophanes’s  Frogs 


(799-801) : 


AI.  xal  xav6vag  ££o(aouai  xai  xr,xstg  ixwv 
xal  xXalata  £up.XT]XTa.  EA.  xXtv0suouai 
yap;  AI.  xal  Stapixpoug  xal  acpf/v ag 


AE.  And  they  are  going  to  bring  out  two-foot 
rules  to  measure  verses 

and  framed-up  squares.  XA.  What,  are  they 
going  to 

make  bricks?  AE.  And  plumb-lines  and  wedges 


The  names  in  the  context  are  simple  and  self-explanatory. 

There  are  some  architectural  terms  that  seem  to  have  been  actually  contributed  by  the 
dramatic  poets:  for  example,  stylobate.  It  might  appear  from  Pollux  (VII  121)  that  we 
owe  the  familiar  name  to  Plato,  the  comic  poet  (Frag.  42  K.) : 


<JTuXo6dxT)V’ 

dv  xp  o!x£a  nXdxn>v  e’lpiqxev  6 
xiopux&g  dv  'Eopxatg 


stylobate : 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  in  his  Feasts,  has 
used  the  word  with  reference  to  the  house 


So,  too,  the  name  xtoxpava,  “the  capitals  of  columns,”  seems  to  owe  its  origin,  or  at 
least  its  literary  sanction,  to  that  same  Plato  (Aax.,  Frag.  72  K.): 


xc6xpavcr 

xa<;  x<I>v  xtovwv  xeq>aXag.  nXaxov 
Adxcoatv 


capitals : 

the  heads  of  the  columns.  Plato  in 
the  Laconians 


Bekker,  Anecd.  105,  10;  Pollux  VII  121: 

xt6xpava-  a!  xsg>aXal  twv  xtovcov  |  capitals :  the  heads  of  the  columns1 

alsxog  for  “pediment”  seems  to  be  another  name  due  to  poetic  usage  (Ion,  ’Ay.,  Frag.  5  N.): 
alexog.2 

The  word  for  “architecture”  or  the  “art  of  architecture”  is  found  in  the  extant  drama 
but  once  (Sosip.  Kaxatj;.,  Frag.  1,36-37  K.) : 


xo  xepc  T^g  apxixexxovtxTjg  caiog 
i0aupaaag  x(  x -fi  xexvT)  au(JL6dXXexac 


as  regards  the  art  of  architecture  you  won¬ 
dered,  perhaps,  how  it  relates  to  our  art 


The  word  for  “architect,”  “builder,”  we  find  in  various  forms — xexxwv,  dpxixexTcov  “architect” 
— and  in  various  meanings.3  In  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus  architedon  is  used  in  its  exact 
modern  sense  of  the  man  who  designs  and  plans  a  house  (759-760): 
ad  earn  rem  facere  volt  novom  gynaeceum. 
nam  sibi  laudavisse  hasce  ait  architectonem 
In  the  same  way  architedus  is  used  in  Plautus’s  Truculentus  (3): 

Athenas  quo  sine  architects  conferat 

In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  we  have  xsxxcov  as  the  builder  of  royal  palaces4  (1569-1570): 


r;  xwBe  Optyxij)  xpaxa  auv0pauaw  <i£0ev, 
pf]i;ag  xaXaia  yetaa,  xsxx6v(i)v  xovov 


else  will  I  break  loose  the  ancient  coping, 
the  builders’  work,  and  with  this  cornice-block 
crush  thine  head 


In  an  unidentified  fragment  of  Aeschylus  we  have  apparently  a  tremendous  conflagration 
destroying  a  great  palace,  the  work  of  “builders”  (Inc.  Frag.  357  N.) : 


6^t)Xov  rt6r)<jccaoc  xsxxovwv  x6vov 
auvslXev 


and  raging  high,  destroyed  the  work 
of  builders 


1  Cf.  Xen.  Hel.  IV  4,  5;  Lobeck,  Phryn.  669. 

2  Cf.  Schol.  Ar.  Av.  1110:  t3c<;  ydip  T<ov  lepojv  atiyaQ  icTepi  a!exoCi<;  xaXoucrcv,  (!>q  "Itov. 

3  The  architect  appears  once  also  in  a  fragment  of  Titinius  (Ribbeck3,  129,  Setina  XVI) :  incensus  archi- 
tectonis,  which  has  a  Greek  ring  but  which  tells  us  nothing. 

4  So  in  Homer:  p  340. 
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We  have  the  “builder”  once  more  in  an  unidentified  fragment  of  Euripides  (Inc.  988  N.) : 


textwv  yap  cov  expaaaeq  ou  J;ukoupycxd 


for,  being  a  builder,  thou  didst  fashion  things 
not  made  of  wood 

The  textoiv  is  obviously  not  the  one  who  designs  the  house  but  the  one  who  builds  it 
in  the  comic  poet,  Apollodorus  of  Carystus  (Aid6.,  Frag.  6  K.)1: 

and  the  door  is  locked  with  bolts.  But  never  a 
builder  made  a  door  so  strong  but  that 
a  weasel  or  a  lover  can  get  in 


xa l  xXf)£0’  -f)  06 pa  [xox^ohr  ou84 

textmv  6xupav  outok;  4xoEr(a£v  06pav, 

8i’  fjq  ya Xvj  xac  piotxoq  oux  etaspxeTat 

In  the  same  way  Time,  a  sort  of  personified  agency  of  evolution,  is  the  “builder  of  the 
universe,  with  all  its  changing  phases  (Crit.  Ufa.,  Frag.  1,  33-34  N.): 


the  starry  glory  of  the  firmament,  the 
beauteous  handiwork  of  Time,  the  wise  builder 


for  Time  has  changed  me,  a  builder  wise 
but  making  all  things  weaker 


to  t’  ctGTepoixov  oupavou  aekaq 
Xpovou  xakov  xotxtkfxa  textovo<;  aopou 

(Crates,  Inc.  Frag.  4  N.) : 

6  yap  xP°voq  9-’  tIxtwv  piv  crocpoq, 

axavxa  B’  4pya!(6p,Evoq  aaOEveorspoc 

The  “builder”  may  even  be  a  “builder”  of  verses  (Ar.  Eq.  530): 

Texxoveq  Eijxakdpuav  up,v<t>v2  I  Builders  of  Artistic  Songs 

And  the  Muse  is  the  “master-builder”  of  all  (Soph.  AafB.,  Frag.  162  N.:  texTjvapxo^ouoa). 

Obviously  the  textcov  need  not  be  the  “architect”  or  “builder”  of  a  building;  the  word 
really  means  “artificer”  of  almost  any  sort;  hence  it  may  also  signify  the  sculptor  ot  a 

statue  (Eur.  Ale.  348-349): 


go <pfj  84  x£tP'1  textovwv  Bep.aq  t6  crov 
e!xaa04v  ev  XexTpoIatv  4xTa0f)a£Tac 


and  by  artists’  handicraft  thy  form  shall  be 
represented  resting  at  length  upon  a  couch 


textoiv  is  the  “sculptor”  again  in  Aeschylus’s  Suppliants  (282-283): 

“and  Kyprian  mould, 
Like  yours,  is  stamped  by  skilled  artificers 
On  women’s  features”3 


Kuxpioq  x& pgcxtt) p  t’  4v  y uvatxeiotq  Tuxoiq 
eExwq  X£xkr]XTat  textBvwv  xpoq  apaevoiv 


Not  uncommon  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  “builders”  of  trouble 
(Eur.  Med.  409) : 

xaxfov  84  xavToiv  tIxtove?  'Offoarat  I  but  of  all  mischief  most  cunning  artificers 

This  same  figurative  use  of  textwv  appears  again  in  the  meaning  of  the  primal  cause, 
“the  creative  impulse,”  “the  executor  of  a  plan  or  purpose  (Ae.  Ag.  151  15/j, 


<jxeu8opiva  0ucEav  4x4pav... 

VEtXEMV  TEXTOVa  ffUp.(?UT0V 


demanding  for  herself  another  sacrifice.  .  . 
a  builder  of  strife,  whose  seed  is  in  the  race 


The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  trouble  m  the  palace  of 
m“  the  Llfieegr,  “builder,”  of  the  strife  that  was  to  lead  to  many  sacnfices  stdh 
And  when  Clytaemnestra  fulfils  her  work  of  vengeance,  her  right  hand  is  the  nghteo 
“builder”  of  the  deed  of  murder  (Ae.  Ag.  1405-1406) : 

my  husband,  now  a  corpse,  the  deed  of 
this  right  hand,  a  righteous  builder 


xofftq,  VExpoq  84,  Tf;a8e  Bsfraq  X£P^ 
epyov  Bcxataq  T£XTOVoq 


Her  right  hand  is  the  architect  of  her  temple  of  revenge.  Fn  401-462) : 

The  corresponding  verb  TEXTaivw  is  used  m  the  same  figurativ  y  (  •  9- 


p,’  oux  4kav0avev 
T£XTatv6p.£va  Ta  xpayp-ar 

1  So  also  in  the  doubtful  fragment  of  Euripides  (1130  N.): 

icoto?  5’  av  olxoq  Texxivtov  xXaaOsl?  uxo 
Ssuta?  xb  Oeiov  xspi6<i}.oc  xxuxat?, 

2  Apparently  the  title  of  a  comedy  of  Cratinus. 

3  Plumptre’s  translation. 


I  did  not  fail  to  see  that 
those  schemes  were  being  worked 
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(Ar.  Ach.  660=Eur.  Inc.  Frag.  918,  2  N.): 

xai  xav  i%  TsxratviaOw  |  and  let  him  work  every  scheme  against  me 

In  the  same  way,  the  more  technical  word  for  “architect”  dpxcxexxtov,  while  not  used  in 
its  literal  sense  in  the  extant  drama,  does  occur  in  the  figurative  sense  as  “master-builder,” 
“master-mind,”  “leader”1  (Eur.  Cy.  476M78) : 


aiyaxe  vuv  Sokov  yap  ^exEaxaffar 

^wxav  xekeuw,  xoiacv  apj'txsxxoat 
xeE0e<j0’ 


now  mum’s  the  word;  for  you  see  through  the 
trick. 

And  when  I  give  the  word,  obey  the  master- 
artificer 


And  the  Latin  comic  poet  follows  the  precedent  and  employs  both  architecton  and  architectus 
in  the  same  figurative  sense  (PI.  Poen.  1110):  me  quoque  dolis  iam  superat  architectonem. 
(PI.  Mi.  901-902)2:  PE.  Hie  noster  architectust. 

AC.  Salve  architecte 

And  Jupiter  is  the  “master-builder”  for  all  men  (architectus  omnibus)  (PI.  Am.  45). 

In  the  Miles  of  Plautus  the  architectus  is  also  the  designer  and  builder  of  ships — a  marine 
architect  (915-919) : 

hoc  cogitato :  ubi  probus  est  architectus 
bene  lineatam  si  semel  carinam  collocavit, 
facile  esse  navem  facere,  ubi  fabri  et  materies  adsunt. 
nunc  haec  carina  satis  probe  fundata  et  bene  statutast: 
adsunt  fabri  architecti  ego,  tu,  atque  haec  haud  imperiti 
As  the  simple  verb  xexxaEvco  is  used  in  the  same  figurative  sense  as  xexxwv,  so  dpxcxexxaEvw 
corresponds  figuratively  to  dp/t xsxxwv  (Ar.  Pax  305)3: 


xpoq  xaS’  fjfitv...  9pdi^e  xapxcxexxovsi 


in  view  of  that,  contrive  for  us  .  .  .  and  be  our 
master-artificer 


Another  word  for  “architect”  or  “builder”  occurs  once  in  a  fragment  of  Aristophanes 
(rr)pux.,  Frag.  180  K.) : 


Touq  oExoSoyUOU? 


the  house-builders 


These  two  words  constitute  the  whole  fragment;  whether  the  “house-builders”  are  architects 
or  contractors  or  carpenters  and  masons  we  cannot  guess. 

The  great  names  in  the  history  of  Greek  architecture  are  not  found  in  the  extant  drama. 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  at  Eleusis, 
and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassae;  Mnesicles,  the  architect  who  built  the 
Propylaea  and,  perhaps,  the  Erechtheum;  Philon,  who  gave  the  Athenians  their  Arsenal, 
the  pride  of  maritime  Athens,  and  the  portico  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis;  Chersiphron,  creator' 
with  his  son  Metagenes,  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus;  Scopas,  sculptor  and  architect 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea;  Gitiades,  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta;  Rhoecus,  architect  of  the  great  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos- 
Polyclitus,  builder  of  the  theatre  and  the  Tholos  of  Epidaurus;  Spintharus,  the  architect 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  Libon,  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia— these, 
among  the  very  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  all  architecture,  do  not  occur  anywhere 
m_  the  Greek  or  Latin  tragedy  or  comedy  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  dramatic  poets 
of  Athens  may  break  out  into  enthusiastic  praise  of  Parthenon,  Propylaea,  and  Arsenal 
but  not  a  word  for  Ictinus  or  Mnesicles  or  Philon. 


Alexis  (McX.,  Frag.  149  K.)  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way  (11.  1-4): 


oux  ijts  xat<;  TrXsfaxawc  xwv  xexvwv  8xt 
o fly.  &pxit6cxg)v  x6pco?  xrj?  Sovfj? 

/i6vo?  %.ccdiazr)x’ ,  dtXXa  xal  x<I>v  xpw/iivwv 

a  u/iP&XXexa l  xc?,  <Sv  xaX(j>?  xpwvxat,  juspf? 

Then  follows  the  example  of  the  cook,  whose  handiwor 
and  so  forth. 


you  do  not  realize  that  in  most  of  the  arts  it  is 
not  the  architect  alone  that  is  the  promoter  of 
pleasure,  but  some  portion  also  of  those  who  enter 
into  such 

work  (if  they  enter  in  properly)  contribute  to  it 
k  is  at  its  best  if  the  diners  will  come  on  time  to  dinner, 


2  Cf.  ibid.  1139-1140. 

3  Cf.  Ar.  Aa(S.,  Frag.  195  K.;  Sosip.  Kaxa^.,  Frag.  1,  16  K; 

foot-note  2.  ’ 


Soph.  Inc.  Frag.  783  N.,  quoted  on  p.  26 
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Sculptors  and  painters,  we  shall  see,  are  mentioned  by  name — not  in  the  measure,  to 
be  sure,  in  which  we  should  hope  to  find  them,  but  relatively  frequently  in  comparison 
with  the  architects.  Are  the  latter  slighted  because  they  were  held  in  lighter  esteem  than 
the  great  representatives  of  the  other  arts?  Was  the  architect  more  of  a  craftsman  and 
less  of  an  artist  than  the  painter  or  the  sculptor?  By  no  means.  Perfection  of  beauty  is  not 
the  only  aim,  nor  even  the  first  object  of  an  Ictinus,  as  it  may  be  with  a  Phidias.  The 
architect  must  first  of  all  meet  the  practical  needs  for  which  the  building  is  to  be  erected; 
the  second  law  to  which  he  is  subject  is  that  these  needs  be  met  with  artistic  symmetry  and 
beauty.  If  he  neglects  this  latter  requirement,  he  ceases  to  be  artist  and  becomes  merely 
a  technician,  a  craftsman.  The  true  architect  must  be  both  craftsman  and  artist.  The 
architect  is  a  more  truly  creative  artist  than  either  painter  or  sculptor;  the  latter  may  hold 
to  “imagination,”  “imitation”  of  things  in  the  world  of  nature  or  the  realm  of  story; 

the  architect  creates  a  building,  true  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  and  at  the  same  time 
true  to  laws  of  aesthetics  and  the  practical  needs  he  has  to  satisfy. 

No;  it  was  not  from  any  feeling  of  their  unworthiness  that  the  greatest  architects  do 
not  appear  upon  the  scenes  in  the  ancient  drama  nor  upon  the  lips  of  the  dramatis  personae. 
They  just  don’t.  One  might  think  that  either  tragic  or  comic  poet  might  have  been  tempted 
to  bring  in  the  semi-mythical  or  wholly  mythical  brothers,  Euryalus  and  Hyperbius,  who 
first  taught  the  Athenians  to  build  houses  for  their  shelter;  Daedalus,  the  first  carpenter; 
Toxius,  the  architect  who  learned  from  swallows’  nests  how  to  build  houses  of  sun-dried 
bricks  of  mud.1  But  even  that  is  wanting  in  our  drama.  That  sort  of  speculation  seems 
to  begin  with  the  Alexandrians.  Cyclopes,  as  builders  of  the  great  walls,  are  familiar  to 
our  poets;  but  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  as  architects  of  that  earlier  temple  at  Delphi, 
are  discoveries  of  the  grammarians  and  periegetes. 

Three  names  of  architects  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  though  they  are  not  included 
in  Vitruvius’s  hebdomad  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  are  found  in  the  Greek  drama: 
1)  Hippodamus,  son  of  Eurycoon,  of  Miletus  (Ar.  Eq.  327): 


6  S’  TxxoSctpou  XeESsxat  Sewpevo? 


and  the  son  of  Hippodamus  looks  on  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face 


Aristophanes  at  this  point  is  much  more  interested  in  the  son,  Archeptolemus,  an  ardent 
pacifist,  whose  efforts  for  peace  were  defeated  by  Cleon.  Accordingly,  we  get  no  further 
information  about  the  father  from  the  comic  poet,  but  must  go  to  other  sources  to  discover 
that  he  was  a  famous  architect  and  engineer  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.2  His  greatest  fame  came  to  him  for  his  artistic  skill  in  laying  out  new  cities— 
Rhodes,  Thurii,  and,  above  all,  the  Piraeus.  So  appreciative  of  his  work  in  planning  the 
market-place  and  the  streets  of  their  harbor-town  were  the  Athenians  that  they  bestowed 
upon  him  full  citizenship,  and  the  agora  of  Piraeus  was  named  in  his  honor  “the  Hippodamia.” 
But  when  Aristophanes’s  mind  is  turned  to  give  him  recognition  for  his  successful  planning 
of  the  city,  he  ascribes  all  the  praise  to  a  genius  that  had  much  in  common  with  the  great 
Milesian,  Meton,  the  astronomer-engineer  (Av.  997-1009;  see  pp.  35  ff.). 

2)  Metiochus,  who,  like  Hippodamus,  was  both  architect  and  planner  of  cities  and  a 
genius  along  other  lines  as  well  (Dub.  Frag.  1325  K.) : 


MriHoxoq  piv  yap  axpaTTqyel,  MyjtIoxo? 

8e  zaq  oSouq, 

M-nzlovoq  8’  apxouq  iitoxia,  MtqtExo? 

8e  TaXquxa, 

MtitEoycx;  8£  la  vxa  not  si,  MtjtEoxo? 

S’ — oipuoijexai 


for  Metiochus  is  general,  and  Metiochus  lays 
out  our  streets; 

Metiochus  bakes  our  bread,  and  Metiochus 
grinds  our  flour; 

Metiochus  does  everything,  but  Metiochus  will 
come  to  grief 


Here  we  see  another  one  of  the  gifted  artists  of  the  middle  fifth  century,  who  through 
the  favoritism  of  Pericles  and  to  the  indignation  of  the  conservative  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
could  override  the  constitution  of  Athens  and  hold  more  than  one  office  at  once— genera  , 
superintendent  of  grain  supply,  superintendent  of  streets,  director  of  everything.  s 

1  Plin.  N.H.  VII  57,  194ff. 

2  Brunn,  KG.  2II  pp.  243  ff. 
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architect,  we  are  told  that  he  built  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Athenian  court-houses  (Dub. 
Frag.  [Hermip.  ?]  1335  K.),  which  was  named  in  his  honor  the  Meticheum.1 

3)  Democopus,  architect  of  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Syracuse,  still  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  splendid  of  all  Greek  theatres,  after  the  Theatre  of  Epidaurus  (Sophron  and 
Eudaem.,  Eust.  Hm.  1457,  24). 


1.  Building  Materials 


There  are  many  passages  in  the  drama  that  refer  to  architectural  construction.  Some¬ 
times  the  buildings  to  which  the  poets  allude  are  temples  to  the  gods;  sometimes  they  are 
palaces  of  kings;  sometimes  they  are  the  homes  of  every-day  men  and  women;  sometimes 
the  references  are  perfectly  general.  Prometheus,  contrasting  the  conditions  of  primitive 
humanity  with  the  civilization  that  he  brought  to  man  says  (Ae.  P.  V.  450-451): 

y.o  uts  xXtvOutpsR  and  they  knew  not  sunny  houses  built 

86p,ou<;  xpoaeEXouq  fjaav,  ou  £uXoupy£av  of  brick  nor  work  of  carpentry 


Here  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  early  architecture  of  sundried  bricks  and  wood. 
As  were  the  dwellings  of  man,  so  were  the  temples  of  the  gods  (Eur.  KpyT.,  Frag.  472  N.) : 


ijxw  ^aOsouq  vaouq  xpoXtxcov, 
ouq  auOtyevrjq  TpwjSetaa  8oxo<; 
ffteyavouq  xapsxsi  tcsXsxsi 

xal  TaupoSsTtp  xoXXf)  xpaOeta’ 
dTpsxscq  appLouq  xuxapEaaou 


I  am  come,  leaving  behind  the  temples  all-holy, 
for  which  beams  home-cut  provide 
a  covering,  bound,  with  the  help  of  axe 
of  steel  and  glue  of  bull’s  hide, 
in  close-fitting  joints  of  cypress 


This  gives  us  the  commonly  used  materials  for  the  framework  of  buildings — even  of  “temples 
all-holy” — cypress  wood,  cut  and  fitted  with  careful  joinings  made  tight  with  glue;2  and 
the  glue  is  manufactured  from  the  hides  of  bulls;  and  the  fitting  is  done  with  axes  of  tempered 
steel.  Euripides  is,  of  course,  harking  back  to  that  ancient  day  when  the  archaic  Doric 
architecture  had  many  elements  of  wood.  In  the  early  days  of  Greek  architecture  the 
walls  of  sun-dried  brick  inside  the  temple  were  probably  covered  with  cedar,  even  as  the 
marble  walls  of  the  fifth  century  temples  were  encased  with  costly  wood.  To  such  wood¬ 
work  votive  tablets,  decrees,  proclamations,  treaties,  and  the  like  were  nailed,  and  to  this 
procedure  the  king  makes  direct  reference  in  Aeschylus’s  Suppliants  (944-945) : 


twv  8’  £<pY]X(0Tat  Topwq  and  through  this  decree  a  peg3  is 

y 6pL<pog3  Bcapixalj,  dx;  [jlsvsiv  apapoTox;  nailed  tight  home,  so  that  it  remains  fixed 

Not  only  in  the  fragment  from  the  Cretans,  just  quoted,  are  temples  constructed  with 
beams  of  cypress,4  but  also  in  the  Rhesus  the  same  technique  is  suggested :  Dolon  bids  Hector 
nail5  his  spoils  upon  the  temples  of  the  gods  (Eur.  Rh.  180) : 


0eotctv  aura  xaaaaXeus  xpoq  Bopio tq  j  nail5  them  upon  temples  of  the  gods 

And  again  in  the  prolog  of  the  Electra  of  Euripides  the  peasant  tells  how  Agamemnon  came 
home  from  the  sack  of  Troy  and  placed  upon  the  temples  of  the  gods  the  spoils  of  war 
(11.  6-7): 

ut{>T)Xwv  8’  ixl  and  upon  the  lofty  temples  he 

vawv  T£0ecxe  axuXa  xkecaxa  ^apSapwv  placed  countless  spoils  of  barbarians 


The  same  thought  is  repeated  (11.  1000-1001): 

axuXotac  [iky  yap  0sdjv  xsxoapnQvxai  86p.oc  for  the  houses  of  the  gods  have  been  adorned 

d*puy(ot<;  with  Phrygian  spoils 

1  Cf.  Hesych.  Miqt£xou  TS[j.evo<;'  eTrj  <2v  xb  M-rjxcxsiov,  SixaaxYjptov  X.  Bek.  Anecd.  309,  17 :  Mxxtxstov’ 

xlixsvo?  Mt)t(xou'  Stxaaxfjpcov  6vopt,aa0bv  Mr]xi6xou  dcpxtTiixxovoq  t)  pxjxopoc,  xaiv  xdt.  (84Xxiaxcc  au;x6ouXeua<4vxG)v.  Phot.: 
Mrjxtoxetov'  8txaaxf)ptov‘  MtjtIoxo?'  dcpxtxbxxwv  xxk.  Poll.  VIII  21:  (Sixaaxrjpta)  xb  Mrjxfxou  x&XXtov...  xb  8b 
Mt)x1xou  Stxaaxtjptov  [j^y01*  0^TW  xk^Oev  exl  (dxb)  depxtx4xxovo<;  Mrjxfxou. 

2  Cf.  Soph.  Inc.  Frag.  783  N.:  si  ydcp  xal  Stxoaxaxwv  X6yo<;  |  cuyxoXX-5:  x’  apupotv  4?  p.4cov  xexxafvsxai 

3  Aristophanes  pokes  fun  at  Aeschylus’s  fondness  for  “pegging”  things  by  having  the  chorus  in  the 
Frog  promise  that  Aeschylus  is  going  to  hurl  at  Euripides  “peg-fastened  phrases”  (823-824) : ijaei 
yopLipoxaYTi.  Cf.  also  Soph.  ’Ixv.,  Frag.  293N.:  ivrfkaxa  JjuXoc 

xplyonipa  StocxopsOaal  as  Ssixae. 

4  Compare  the  pillar  of  cypress,  p.  340. 

6  Strictly  Y6ij.tpo?  is  a  “wooden  dowel”;  xioaaXo?  is  a  “wooden  peg”;  while  an  iron  nail  is  ijko?  (Inc. 
Inc.  Frag.  494  K.j:  xX<p  xbv  ^Xov,  xaxxdtXy  xbv  xixxaXov. 
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He  nailed  them,  as  the  Herald  in  Aeschylus’s  Agamemnon  (578-579)  informs  us,  upon 
architrave  or  frieze : 


Geo tq  Xacpupa  tgcOto:  tolq  xaO’  'EXXaSa 
oop-ou;  ixaaaaksuaav  apyatov  yavo<; 


to  the  gods  of  Hellas  they  nailed  up  these  spoils 
upon  their  shrines,  a  glory  for  all  time 


The  spoils  brought  home  by  Agamemnon  and  his  men  were  nailed  (“pegged”)  upon  the 
temples.  They  were  most  naturally,  in  those  days  of  buildings  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks, 
nailed  upon  wooden  architrave  or  frieze,  even  as  Agave  in  Euripides’s  Bacchae  (1212-1215; 
see  pp.  115-116,  below)  orders  the  head  of  Pentheus  nailed  to  the  trigylphs.  To  triglyphs 
of  marble  she  certainly  would  not  propose  to  have  it  nailed.1  Euripides  is  speaking  of  tri¬ 
glyphs  of  wood.  In  the  passage  in  the  Orestes  (1369-1372,  quoted  on  p.  113)  he  specifically 
states  that  the  architrave  of  the  palace  was  of  cedar;  and  if  the  architrave  was  of  wood, 
the  triglyphs  also  were  certainly  of  wood.  Cypress  and  cedar  we  have  thus  specifically 
named.  Palaces  of  kings  and  temples  of  gods  alike  were  constructed  with  wood.  Cypress 
was  a  material  commonly  employed  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  in  classical  times  also 
(Mnesimachus  'Ixxoirp.,  Frag.  4,  1-2  K.): 


come  out  of  the  chambers  with  their  wood-work 
of  cypress, 

Manes,  and  go  to  the  market 


$atv’  £x  Ga'Xap.wv  xuxaptaao(p6pwv 

e£w,  Mccvy)-  cjtsTx’  sEq  ayopav 

The  stairway  also  in  the  heroic  palace  at  Thebes  was  of  cedar  wood  (Eur.  Phoen.  100) : 

xeSpou  xaT-acav  xXEpax’  ixxepa  xoBi  |  pass  with  thy  feet  up  the  ancient  cedar  stairway 

and  paneled  with  cedar  were  the  storerooms  of  the  palace  of  Admetus  at  Pherae  (Eur.  Ale. 
160-161)  :2 


dx  S’  IXouaa  xsSpEvwv  Sop.cov 
daGfjxa  xoapov  t’ 


and  from  rooms  of  cedar  wood  she  took 
raiment  and  ornaments 


Aeschylus  also  has  direct  allusion  to  ancient  temples  with  wooden  architrave  or  frieze 
(Sep.  277-278) : 


Satwv  S’  da6f)[j.aTa 
xpS  vaOv  SoupExrjxC3  ayvolq  Sopiou; 


and  the  harnesses  of  our  foes  will  I 
hang  up,  spear-fastened,  before  the  temples  at 
their  consecrated  abodes 


Here  the  thought  is  that  the  enemy  harnesses  are  fastened  to  the  temple  structure  by 
pinning  them  to  the  architrave  or  frieze  or  columns  with  the  bronze  point  of  the  spear.  *  or 
the  possibility  of  including  the  column  in  the  structure  of  wood  lies  near  at  hand  An  en¬ 
tablature  of  wood  on  columns  of  stone  is  not  at  all  likely.  If  m  Pausamas  s  time  there  was 
still  a  wooden  column  in  the  opisthodome  of  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia,1  one  may  safely 
calculate  that  in  Aeschylus’s  prime,  nearly  seven  centuries  earlier,  there  were  still  several 

wooden  columns  about  that  primitive  temple  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  ,  ,  . 

Such  a  primitive  building  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks  Euripides  must  have  had  in 
mind  in  his  temple  in  Tauria,  in  his  palaces  at  Thebes  and  Mycenae;  and  such  were  the 

temples  to  which  the  spoils  of  war  were  affixed.  <( 

i  No  exception  to  this  assertion  can  properly  be  taken  on  the  ground  that  Hephaestus  and  Cratos  ‘nail 
or  “peg”  Prometheus  to  the  cliff  of  Caucasus  (Ae.  P.V.  56  :  rocks 

Tiaoa&Xeue  (vuv)  xpd?  %£ xpacq  I  nclu 

(ibid.  64-65):  .  w;tp  an  thy  might  drive  the  remorseless  jaw  of  the 

ao^Cvou  vuv  a?T)v6?  auOiS-c  j adamantine  spike  clean  through  his  breast 

ctts  pvti)v  diajuTuaq  xaaaaAeu  e  p  p(t>/xcVG)<; 

(ibid.  19-20) :  .  ,  i  w;th  bonds  of  bronze  that  none  can  loose 

SuaXuToc;  yaXiceufi  ,  j  g},Hn  naq  thee  fast  to  this  inhospitable  cliff 

xpotrxaaaaXeGaw  xcpS  axovOpwxw  xar<p  j  fetters  forged  andriveted  by  Hephaestus  himself, 

£? &S  Se  0— ;  C-J-  Ae.  P.  V.  *8  and 


lafSeaO’  o"(p  S ecjjutp 
xpoaxopxaxdq  x^aSs  tpapayyos 
axoxeXot?  iv  a/.po'.i; 

ppoupiv  at^Xov  bxbaM  _ 

*  Cf.  also  Z  289-295;  Q  191-192;  Eur  Or  1371. 

3  Hermann  and  Ritschl,  for  8oup£xXr )%d  of  the  Mbb 

4  Paus.  V  16,  1. 


behold  with  what  fetters 
riveted  against  this  precipice, 
on  lofty  peaks 
I  keep  an  unenvied  watch 
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The  commonest  building  material,  both  in  the  heroic  and  in  the  classical  age,  was  brick. 
The  dramatic  poets  make  but  little  use  of  words  connected  with  the  manufacture  or  use  of 
the  products  of  that  trade.  We  have  a  brickyard  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Aristophanes 
(Ap.  y)  Nt.,  Frag.  283  K.):1 


8  S’  dg  xXtvGsTo  v  yevopievoq  iijeTpt^s 


and  when  he  got  into  the  brickyard,  he  turned 
aside 


Whether  this  xXtvGecov  is  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  sun-dried  or  of  burned  bricks  is  not 
clear;  but  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  brickyard  where  burned  tiles  were  made  seems  fairly 
justifiable  from  the  words  of  Pollux1  who  quotes  the  line;  xepapieR — “potters” — would  hardly 
be  used  of  those  who  moulded  the  common  sun-dried  bricks  of  antiquity. 

Aristophanes  gives  us  a  suggestion  of  the  brick-maker’s  modus  operandi,  his  moulds 
and  forms  and  measures  (Ran.  800-801): 

AI.  xa!  xav6vaq  d^ohoum  xal  xfjxstq  6xd)v  AE.  And  they  are  going  to  bring  out  two-foot 

rules  to  measure  verses 

xal  xXatuca  iju(xxTr]XTa.  XA.  xXtvGsuouat  yap;  and  framed  up  squares.  XA.  What,  are  they 

going  to  make  bricks? 


Such  two-foot  bricks  might  be  either  burned  or  sun-dried,  as  may  those  proposed  for  a 
crushing  weight  in  Aristophanes’s  Frogs  621. 

When  burned  bricks  came  from  the  brickyard  they  were  all  ready  for  use.  They  would 
never  need  cleaning.  And  so  xXLGov  xXuvstv  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  891  K.)  “to  wash  a  brick”  and 
laterem  lavare  (Ter.  Phor.  185)  became  proverbial  in  Greek  and  Latin  for  misplaced,  needless 
effort. 

The  tremendous  walls  of  Babylon,  constructed  of  burned  bricks,  were  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  ancient  world.  We  know  of  nothing  like  them  in  all  Hellas.  And  yet 
Pisthetaerus’s  first  proposal  for  the  walls  of  the  Cloud-cuckoo-towm  to  be  was  for  a  wall  of 
burned  bricks  like  those  of  Babylon  (Ar.  Av.  551-553) : 


xal  xav  toutI  to  pteTalju 
xepiTecxlCecv  (xeyaXan;  xXlvGotq  oxtat?  waxsp 

BaSuXfova. 

ET.  a)  Ke6pi6vY)  xal  HopipupEwv,  apispSaXe- 

ov  to  xoXcapia. 


and  encircle  all  this  intervening  space 
with  a  wall  of  big  burned  bricks,  like  Babylon. 

EU.  By  Gog  and  Magog,  what  a  gruesome 
stronghold ! 


The  original  plan  was,  it  seems,  for  walls  like  those  of  Babylon.  But  when  the  walls  of 
Cloud-cuckoo-town  were  finished,  Babylon’s  walls,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  would  have 
seemed  insignificant  indeed  (Ar.  Av.  1124-1131): 


AT.  A.  i^(pxoS6p,Y)Ta(  aoc  to  relxog.  nEI.  s5 

Xe  yen;. 

AT.  A.  xaXXcaTOv  epyov  xal  (reyaXoxpsxs- 

aTCCTOV. 

wctt’  av  Ixavco  (rev  FT po ^ev t Syj q  xal  6  Kopixaoeijq 
xal  ©eayeviQ?  dv avTtw  86’  appiaTe, 

Ixxwv  uxovtojv  [reyeGoc;  oaov  6  So u ptoq, 

6x6  too  xXocTouq  av  xapsXaaatTTjv.  nEI. 

'HpaxXeti;. 

AT.  A.  t6  86  (Jtrjxoq  da u,  xal  yap  dpLerprja’ 

auT’  iy to, 

IxaTOVTopuyutov.  nEI.  w  n6aet8ov,  tou 

[raxpouq. 


MES.  Your  wall  is  built.  PI.  Glad  to  hear  it. 

MES.  A  most  splendid  work,  and  most  magni¬ 
ficent  : 

so  that  if  Proxenides  of  Boaston  and  The- 
agenes  met  on  top  of  it  driving  two  chariots 
with  two  horses  as  big  as  the  Wooden  Horse,  they 
could  pass — so  thick  is  the  top  of  the  wall.  PI. 
Oh  Heracles! 

MES.  And  the  height  is— I  measured  it  myself — 

one  hundred  fathoms.  PI.  Oh  Poseidon,  what 
a  height! 


Walls  of  burned  brick,  six  hundred  feet  high  and  wide  enough  for  two  chariots  of  dimensions 
colossal  enough  to  call  each  for  two  horses  the  size  of  Strongylion’s  Wooden  Horse,2  would 
have  made  the  famous  Long  Walls  of  Athens  look  like  a  child’s  wall  of  blocks. 

1  Pollux  X  185:  oij  p.4vtot  ol  xepotfAei?  xdt?  xXfvOoui;  {-xXotTvov  xXtvGstov  xocXsi  x6xov  ev  Apipiaotv  9)  Nt66(p 
’  ApiaTo<p<4viQ<;,  xepl  tou  xuxXo66pou  tou  xotauou  X^yov  «&  8’  ec  xtX. » 

2  See  Vol.  II,  Chap.  IV  6. 
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But  the  birds  seem  not  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the  suggestion  of  baked  bricks,  and  their 
walls  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  upon  a  substructure  of  stone  and  concrete  construction. 
The  method  of  constructing  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks  upon  a  base  of  concrete  or  stone  is 
brought  out  with  considerable  detail  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  (838-842) : 


y.ai  xotac  tsix^ouci  xapaBtaxovei, 

X<z\iY.aq  xapacpopei,  xr)Xov  dxoSuq  opyaaov, 

Xsxavrjv  aveveyxe,  xaraxsa’  ccxo  xXcpiaxop, 
(puXaxaq  xaTaaTiqaai,  to  xup  eyxpuxx’  dd, 
xwSwvocpopdiv  xepExpexe,  xal  xa0eu§’  ixec 


and  tend  the  master-masons ; 
carry  bricks  to  them;  pull  off  your  coat  and  mix 
mud; 

carry  up  the  hod;  tumble  down  the  ladder; 
station  your  watchers;  keep  the  fire  banked  up; 
run  around  and  ring  the  bell ;  take  your  nap  there 


Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the  rising  wall  of  Cloud-cuckoo-town  and  the  hod-carrier’s 
duties  in  the  construction:  he  mixes  the  “mud”  (the  locus  classicus  for  the  modern  mason’s 
colloquial  word  for  mortar) ;  he  shoulders  his  hod  (literally,  his  pot)  filled  with  pieces  of  stone 
or  with  mortar  for  the  concrete  portion  of  the  wall,  and  with  sun-dried  bricks  or  with  mud 
for  the  succeeding  courses  of  the  wall  of  bricks;  with  his  heavy  hod  he  mounts  the  ladder — 
and  creates  a  diversion  for  the  master-masons  by  tumbling  off;  he  is  also  a  sort  of  head- 
overseer  directing  the  sentries  and  keeping  the  watch-fires  banked  by  day  and  running 
around  and  ringing  the  watchman’s  bell  when  on  duty  himself;  staying  right  on  the  job  even 
during  his  resting  hours. 

The  hod-carrier,  or  “mud-carrier,”  is  mentioned  again  in  Aristophanes’s  Birds  (1134, 
quoted  below)  and  again  in  the  Ecclesiazusae — in  the  latter  passage  with  the  interesting 
bit  of  information  that  a  hod-carrier’s  wage  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  was 
three  obols,  the  same  as  the  ecclesiast’s  (Ar.  Ec.  309-310): 


VUvl  Si  Tpuf)6oXoV  ^TQTOUffC  XaSstV  OTOCV 
xpaTTwat  ti  xoivov  waxep  XY}XocpopouvTe<; 


and  now  they  are  striving  to  get  their  three  obols 
whenever 

they  perform  any  public  service,  same  as  hod- 
carriers 


And  when  the  wall  is  finished,  concrete  and  brick,  a  messenger  pronounces  it  a  wonder 
of  masons’  skill  though  built  by  birds  (Ar.  Av.  1133-1162): 


opvtOsq,  ouSecq  aXXo?,  oux  AlyuxTioq 
xXivSoqjopop,1  ou  XtOoupyo?,  ou  tsxtwv 

xapvjv. 

ix  piev  ye  At6ur)<;  t)xov  dx;  xptapiuptat 
yepavot,  0ep.eX(ou<;  xaxaxexcoxulat  Xt0ouq. 

toutous  S’  ixuxt^ov  at  xpexeq  Totq  puyxeatv. 

exepot  S’  £xXcv0oupyouv  xeXapyoi  puptor 
uSwp  S’  icpopouv  xaTW0ev  iq  tov  aepa 
ol  xaPa^Pt01  TaXXa  xoxapu’  opvea. 
nE.  ixrjXoipopouv  S’  auTotat  xtvep;  AT. 

iptoStol 

Xexavatat.  nE.  tov  Si  xyjXov  iveSaXXovTo  xwp; 
AT.  tout’,  d>ya0’,  i^up^TO  xal  aoipwTaTa' 

ot  x^veq  uxotuxtovt£<;  oiaxsp  Tat<;  apiaiq 
lq  Ta q  Xexavaq  ive6aXXov  auxov  xotv  xoSotv. 

xal  vf)  At’  at  v^TTat  ye  xepte^waptevat 
ixXtv0oip6pouv  avw  Si  tov  uxayoyea 


Birds — none  else — no  Aegyptian 
brick-carrier,1  no  stone  mason,  no  carpenter  was 
there. 

From  Libya  there  had  come  thirty  thousand 
cranes  carrying  in  their  crops  stones  for  the 
foundation.2 

These  the  crexes  picked  into  shape  with  their 
beaks. 

In  addition,  ten  thousand  storks  moulded  bricks ; 
and  water  was  fetched  up  into  the  sky  by 
the  curlews  and  the  other  water-fowl. 

PE.  And  who  carried  the  “mud”  for  them? 
MES.  Herons, 

in  hods.  PE.  And  how  did  they  load  the  “mud”? 
MES.  This,  good  Sir,  was  managed  by  a  most 
clever  invention: 

the  geese  dipped  down  and  with  their  feet  for 
shovels  loaded  it  into  the  hods. 

And  the  ducks,  by  Zeus,  put  on  overalls  and 
carried  up  the  bricks;  and  the  swallows  flew  up 
with  the 


1  Diphilus  wrote  a  comedy  with  the  title  ITXiv6otp6po<;  “Brick-carrier”  of  which  only  two  lines  are  pre¬ 
served  (Frag.  65  K.).  .  „ 

2  An  ancient  nature-faker  story  tells  that  when  cranes  start  to  migrate  across  the  sea,  they  swallow 
stones.  They  carry  these  in  their  crops  to  serve  as  ballast,  to  keep  themselves  from  being  blown  by  the 
storms  into  the  skies;  or,  when  the  birds  rise  so  high  that  they  can  no  longer  distinguish  between  land  and 
sea,  they  may  drop  a  stone  to  see  (or  hear)  whether  it  strikes  on  terra  firma  or  on  water.  According  to  results 
observed  from  this  experiment,  the  cranes  know  whether  they  may  alight  or  must  fly  on.  Aristophanes  means 
to  suggest  that  on  such  unsubstantial  stones  the  foundations  of  Cloud-cuckoo-town  are  laid. 
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lizi xovx’  sxouaat  xaxoxiv,  foaxep  xacSta, 
xat  xtqXov  ev  xolg  axofxaatv  at  xs^iBovsq. 
I1E....  t£  Sat;  xa  ^ukcva  xou  Tst/ou?  xtvsg 
ccxe tpyaaavx’;  AF.  opvcOeq  ^aav  xexxovs? 
aoqttixaxot  xsksxavxeg,  o't  xoR  puyx£fftv 

ctxexeXexiqaav  xa?  xuka?*  ■fjv  S’  6  xxuxo? 

auxwv  xeXsxwvxtov  waxep  iv  vauxrjyto). 
xai  vuv  axavx’  ixslva  xexukioxat  xukat?, 
xal  (k^akavwxac  xal  ipuXaxxsxat  xuxky, 
icpoSeusxac,  xwSovoqjopetxac,  xavxax'O 

tpuXaxal  xaOeaxrjxaat  xat  ippuxxwptat 
iv  xotat  xupyotq. 


trowel  behind  them,  like  apprentices,  and 
carried  the  “mud”  in  their  bills. 

PE.  .  .  .  And  say — who  did  the  wood  work  of 
the  wall?  MES.  The  carpenters  were  birds — 
wood-peckers — most  skilful  artizans:  with  their 
beaks 

they  pecked  out  the  gates;  and  there  arose  the 
noise 

of  their  pecking,  like  that  in  a  shipyard. 

And  now  the  whole  plant  is  equipped  with  gates 
and  bars  and  bolts  and  is  under  guard  all  round; 
the  rounds  are  made;  the  watch-bell  rings; 
everywhere 

the  sentries  are  posted,  and  beacons  are 
in  place  upon  the  towers. 


The  picture  is  rich  in  varied  details:  mixing  “mud”;  loading  hods;  carrying  bricks  with 
efficiency  far  surpassing  that  of  the  glory  days  of  Egypt;  laying  bricks  and  stone  and  mortar, 
while  the  courses  of  the  wall  rose;  hods,  shovels,  trowels,  pick-chisels;  carpenters  with  adzes — 
walls,  towers,  gates,  bars  and  bolts,  watchfires — the  fortress  and  all  the  arts  and  crafts  for 
its  building  are  brought  before  us  in  the  picture. 

House  walls  were  constructed  in  a  very  similar  manner:  a  foundation  of  stone  or  concrete 
and  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks.  And  with  construction  of  that  sort  it  was  perfectly  easy  to 
drive  pegs  into  the  walls  of  a  house,  as  Philocleon  did  in  order  to  elude  the  watchers  and 
escape  from  his  forced  confinement  in  his  home  (Ar.  Vesp.  129-130)  : 


b  S’  (tcxBpel  xoXoi&q  aux(i>  xaxxaXou? 
^vexpouev  el?  xov  xot^ov,  efx’  i^Yjkksxo 


but  he  drove  him  pegs  into  the  wall 
and  then  hopped  down,  like  a  jackdaw 


The  sun-dried  bricks  were  not  so  hard  but  that  the  old  gentleman  could  hammer  wooden 
pegs  into  the  wall  with  ease  and  without  making  noise  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sleepy  slaves 
on  guard. 

Roofs  were  made  of  burned  tile  from  a  very  early  day.  We  have  abundant  remains  of 
such  tiles  from  the  oldest  treasuries  of  Olympia.  The  use  of  burned  bricks  for  the  facing 
of  walls,  so  common  in  Roman  times,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the  days  of  classical 
Greece.  Sun-dried  bricks  were  used  in  house- walls;  burned  tiles  were  common  upon  the 
roofs.  We  have  the  combination  in  Aristophanes  (Nub.  1126-1127): 


ijv  §£  xXcvOeuovx’  TSwpiev,  u<Top.ev  xat  xou 

xiyouq 

x6v  xepapiov  auxou  xaka^at?  uxpoyy uXatq 

£uvxp£tj>0[j.sv 


and  if  we  see  him  making  bricks,  we  shall  rain; 
and  the  tiles 

of  his  roof  we  shall  smash  with  hail-stones  round 


The  soft,  freshly  molded  bricks  are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  rain;  the  tiles  are  to  be  shattered 
by  the  big  hailstones. 

The  ordinary  Athenian  residence  with  its  tiled  roof,  so  prevalent  in  Greece  unto  this 
day,  is  referred  to  once  more  in  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  203-206) : 


20.  XO0EV  xox’  i[JLXEXX(OXE  (X0t  xo  @wXtov ; 

EA.  ’(ao) q  avwOsv  [xu?  ao(  xo0sv. 

20.  nu  q;  ou  [xa  A£’,  aXV  uxo8u6;x£v6<;  xt? 

ouxoal 

uxo  xwv  xepajxtStov  Tjktaax’ij<;  6pocp(ai; 

So  convenient  a  place  was  found  in  the  space 
tiles,  for  mice  and  lizards  and  snakes,  that  6  p 
between  a  common  or  domestic  mouse  and 
field-snake. 


SO.  Where  did  that  clod  of  dirt  come  from  that 
fell  on  me? 

XA.  Maybe  a  mouse  knocked  it  down  on  you 
from  somewhere  up  there. 

SO.  A  mouse?  No,  by  Zeus;  but  some 
mouse  of  a  heliast  is  sneaking  about  under  the 
tiles 

i  under  the  roof,  between  the  rafters  and  the 
a  q  became  the  natural  epithet  to  distinguish 
a  field  mouse,  between  a  house-snake  and  a 
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So  characteristic  of  the  roof  were  the  burned  tiles  that  xspauop  came  to  be  used,  early  and 
late,  for  the  roof  itself  (Ar.  Kwx.,  Frag.  349  K.):1 

xocpEvoup  Be  XEOwv  ixeXeue<;  and  thou  didst  order  us  to  pull  up 

igccv  r;p,dp  ixl  tov  xepagov  baskets  of  stones  upon  tho  "die” 

The  flat  roof  was  supported  by  beams  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  such  roof-construction,  each  room  might  be  said  to  have  its  own  roof ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  plural  (axeyat)  is  often  used  of  the  roof  of  one  house.2  These  beams  are  the 
chief  support  of  the  roof ;  in  such  pregnant  sense  Strepsiades  speaks  of  the  beams  of  Socrates’s 
house  at  the  end  of  the  Clouds  (Ar.  Nub.  1496) : 

BtaXexToyoO[xat  xotp  BoxoTp  xijp  oExfap  I  I  am  chopping  logic  with  the  beams  of  your  house 

Such  flat-roofed  dwelling-houses  were  universal  in  the  heroic  age,  the  general  thing  in 
classical  times.  Only  the  more  pretentious  residences  of  the  classical  period  were  constructed 
with  gabled  roofs,  with  sloping  rafters  covered  with  burned  tiles.  Aristophanes,  in  the  Birds, 
refers  to  such  houses  as  an  innovation  (1109-1110): 


tocxep  iv  Espocp  ofxfjasxs-  as  if  in  temples  you  shall  live; 

xap  ydp  ugwv  oExfap  ipe^ogsv  xpop  aex&v  for  we  will  put  gabled  roofs  upon  your  houses 

In  the  development  of  the  gable  construction  the  new-style  roof  was  simply  superimposed 
upon  the  old  flat  roof.  Upon  and  across  the  heavier  cross-beams  of  the  flat  roof  and  resting 
upon  the  house-walls,  rafters  of  wood  ran  up  at  the  proper  pitch  to  the  ridge-pole  (PI.  Aul. 
357-358) : 

C.  Sunt  asseres? 

S.  Sunt  pol.  C.  Sunt  igitur  ligna 

A  less  common,  technical  word  for  rafter  we  find  in  a  fragment  of  Aristophanes’s  Baby¬ 
lonians  (Frag.  72  K.) : 


xoaoup  s^st  axpwxripap  avBpwv  ouxoaE; 


how  many  rafters  has  this  men’s  part  of  the 
house  here? 


Harpocration  defines  the  word  axpwxfjp  with  exactness: 

cxpwxfjp"...  xa  ^xocvw  xwv  Boupo86xwv  rafter:  the  timbers  laid  upon  the  joists  they 

xi6e[i.eva  axpwxiipa p  sXeyov,  top  qnrjat  AEBupiop  used  to  call  “rafters,”  as  Didymus  says 

We  find  the  word  still  further  defined  (Bekk.  Anecd.  302,  5) : 


<jTp(OTT)pep  scat  xa  gtxpa  BoxEBca 
eip  Bpocpap  X£Xocf)(JL£va-  ot  84 
<paai  xXlyptaxa  xtva  ctx6  pd68wv 
sip  Bpopxoaiv  xsxorqgiva3,  ot 
84  aavEBap  xaXtv  sEp  6 popifjv 
lxtXY]B£Eoup 


rafters  are  the  small  beams 
made  for  roofs;  some  people 
call  them  a  kind  of  lattice-work 
made  of  rods  for  roofing3;  some, 
again,  call  them  sheeting  ad¬ 
apted  to  roofing 


All  these  terms  are  familiar  in  modern  building — beams  (joists),  rafters,  sheeting,  cross- 
laid  work;  they  need  no  further  elucidation. 

Upon  the  cross-beams  of  the  flat-topped  house  was  laid  the  wicker  work  to  carry  the 
clay  of  the  concrete  roof;  upon  the  sloping  rafters  of  the  gabled  house  was  laid  the  sheeting 
of  wood,  and  upon  the  sheeting  came  the  burned  tiles,  concave  gutter-tiles  covered  by  the 
convex  tiles — tegulae  and  imbrices  (PI.  Mos.  108-109): 

tempestas  venit 
confringit  tegulas  imbricesque 

(PI.  Mil.  504): 

quod  meas  confregisti  imbrices  et  tegulas 

1  So  Pherecr.  Ilipa.,  Frag.  130,  6  K.;  cf.  also  Pollux  VII  162:  xa!  auxb  xb  yo?  o5  p.6vov  o!  vuv  xdpafxov 
6vo[j.aLou!jcv,  i'k'kx  xa!  ’Aptaxo pavr)?  av  eofxoi  xaXetv  efxt'ov  sv  K(,>xa A <{>. . .  Of  course  the  usual  words  for  ‘  roof, 
bpotpf),  x4yop,  and  axly-r)  (axeyat)  are  not  infrequently  used;  for  example,  Eur.  Med.  1143;  1164;  Or.  1127; 
1448;  Ar.  Nub.  173;  Ach.  262;  Lys.  389;  395;  AioX.,Frag.  11  K. 

2  For  example,  Ae.  Ag.  518;  Diph.  ITap&atxoc,  Frag.  61,2K. 

3  Photius,  s.  v.  axpcoxfjp,  gives  the  same  explanation  in  almost  identical  words. 
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The  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  is  perfectly  clear.  In  the  light  of  them,  Aristophanes’s 
fragment  also  becomes  perfectly  clear  (Bap.,  Frag.  73  K.): 


ox;  su  xaXu[A[xaTtot<;  tov  olxov  ijpsips 


how  well  he  covered  his  house  with  roof-tiles 


Photius,  citing  Aristophanes,  explains  xa7.ufjtp.dTia1  as  <pa zv&naza.  We  thus  get  a  picture 
of  a  flat  roof  laid  with  square  or  oblong  tiles  with  slightly  raised  borders— the  kind  of  tile 
with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar  in  Greece  both  ancient  and  modern. 

From  such  a  roof,  given  a  slight  slant  in  the  desired  direction,  the  rain  water  was  carried 
down  in  rain  pipes  and  thrown  away  from  the  foundations,  as  is  done  to-day.  In  only  one 
extant  passage  of  the  Greek  drama  do  we  find  a  reference  to  such  down-spouts  (Ar.  Vesp. 
126): 


6  S’  i^eScSpaaxe  hid  ts  tmv  uSpoppowv 


and  he  would  manage  to  escape  down  the  rain- 
pipes 


Philocleon,  locked  up  in  his  house,  would  go  up  on  the  roof  and  climb  down  the  rain  pipes 
to  the  street,2  and  thus  making  his  escape  from  the  house  be  off  to  the  court-rooms. 

What  the  rain  pipes  were  made  of  we  are  not  told.  The  same  word  (uSpoppoal)  is  used 
for  the  water-mains  of  the  city  water-works  and  for  the  sewers.  We  may  perhaps  from  this 
fact  safely  conjecture  that  they  were  made  of  flanged  tiles  of  clay. 

A  tiled  roof  of  a  gabled  house  or  a  house  with  an  impluvium  was  not  meant  for  people 
to  walk  upon.  In  the  latter  passage  just  cited  from  Plautus’s  Miles  Gloriosus  (505)  Sceledrus 
had  run  over  the  tiled  roof  after  a  pet  monkey  and  broken  the  tiling;  in  the  former  the  wind 
had  blown  the  tiles  off  the  roof;  the  same  thing  happens  also  in  Plautus’s  Rudens  (78): 

quoius  deturbavit  ventus  tectum  et  tegulas 

(87): 

omnis  de  tecto  deturbavit  tegulas3 

These  passages  from  the  Latin  poet  call  to  mind  the  dwellings  of  the  later  period.  But 
the  primitive  roofs  in  Hellas  were  of  packed  clay  or  reed  thatched.  Such  roofs  of  solidly 
packed  clay,  with  a  good  strong  railing  or  parapet  wall  about  them,  were  characteristic  of 
fifth  and  early  fourth  century  Athens.  The  dwelling  house  of  the  later  period  might  have 
either  the  new-fashioned  gabled  roofs  or  the  flat,  clay-packed  roof  of  the  older  style.4 

But  the  primitive  roofs  in  Hellas  were  of  packed  clay  or  reed  thatched.  An  echo  of 
that  we  find  as  late  as  Plautus  (Rud.  96;  100-102;  122-123): 

SC.  Si  sapiam  quod  me  mactat  concinnem  luturn. 


DAE.  Luto  usust  multo,  multam  terram  confode. 
villam  integundam  intellego  totam  mihi; 
nam  nunc  perlucet  ea  quam  cribrum  crebrius. 


SC.  Quin  tu  in  paludem  is  exsicasque  harundinem 
qui  pertegemus  villam,  dum  sudumst 

These  proposed  repairs  have  to  do  with  a  country  house.  But  the  primitive  Doric  temple 
was  provided  with  just  such  a  roof,  which  in  course  of  time  developed  into  the  structure 
with  the  beautiful  marble  tiles. 

But  the  time  was,  as  the  poets  realized,  when  roofed  houses  did  not  exist  for  man  at 
all  (Moschion,  Inc.  Frag.  6,  6-8,  N.) : 


ou8£xo)  yap  yjv 

outs  aTsyfjpT]?  olxog  outs  Xafvotg 
supefa  xupyocq  toxupcopivY)  xoktq 


for  not  yet  was  there 
either  roofed  house  or  spacious  city 
fortified  with  towers  of  stone 


1  The  correction  of  Fritzsche;  the  MSS.  have  xaXuiJ.ii.axa. 

2  Such  down-spouts  were  common  enough  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  fourth  the  construction  of  rain 
pipes  discharging  on  the  street  was  prohibited  (Arist.  Const.  Ath.  50,  2) :  xa?  65o5?  xwXuouai  xaxotxoSotisiv  /.at 
6xexoii<;  p.sx6<jpou<;  ei?  xi)v  68bv  2xpouv  sx°f*  Uvou?]  xoietv... 

3  For  other  instances  of  similar  usage  see  PI.  Rud.  153;  Mil.,  Arg.  I  8;  156;  173;  178:  273:  285;  309; 
Calceolus,  Frag.  I;  Ter.  Eun.  588;  Phor.  707. 

4  Cp.  pp.  226  ff. 
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There  are  also  many  allusions  to  structural  technique  in  stone.  Palaces  and  temples, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  built  of  stone.  The  floor  is  of  stone  (Aristias,  Inc.  Frag.  6  N.) : 

S’  (ips^Qet  Xatvov  xiSov  |  with  cries  resounded  the  floor  of  stone 

We  cannot  venture  even  a  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  building  that  was  furnished  with  this 
particular  floor  of  stone. 

Doorposts  are  of  stone,  even  in  private  houses  (Ar.  Ach.  449  [but  the  passage  is  manifestly 
a  paratragoedia,  parodying  probably  Euripides1]): 

axeX0s  Xafvwv  aTa0p.uv  |  depart  from  my  doorposts  of  stone 

In  the  fifth  century  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  normally  built  of  costly  stone  and 
embellished  with  precious  metals  (Ar.  Av.  612-614) : 


xal  xpcrra  piv  veax;  -rjpiaq 
olxo Sopistv  Bel  TuOfvou?  auxoti; 
oijSI  Gupwcat  xPUffa‘at  06pat? 


and  first  of  all,  we  must  not  build 
for  them  temples  of  marble  nor 
furnish  them  with  doors  of  gold 


We  shall  presently  study  the  poet’s  description  of  historic  temples  and  find  them  built, 
even  thus,  of  marble  and  decked  with  gold  in  magnificence  scarcely  imaginable.  The  Chorus 
of  Birds  speaks  of  doors  of  gold — that  is,  probably,  doors  inlaid  with  gold.  The  Hellenized 
Roman  poet  has  even  a  gilded  threshold  (Inc.  [Seneca?]  H.  0.  612-614) : 

tenet  auratum  limen  Erinys 
et  quom  magnae  patuere  fores 
intrant  fraudes  cautique  doli 

The  most  diverse  parts  of  architectural  structure  find  mention — foundations,  steps, 
colonnades,  floors,  triglyphs,  metopes,  cornice,  frieze,  pediments,  roof,  acroteria.  Some  of 
these  architectural  elements  are  barely  named;  some  are  described  in  minute  detail.  Aeschylus 
has  a  most  interesting  reference  to  the  Lesbian  cyma  (0a A.,  Frag.  78  N.) : 

dlN  <d’>  6  piv  Ttq  AeaStov  <paTvw(xaxt  so  come,  let  some  one  work  out  a  Lesbian  cyma 

xup.’  iv  xptywvoc;  ixxepatvlxto  pu0p,oiq  in  triangular  rhythm  about  the  coffering 

In  these  two  lines  we  have  in  words  what  we  have  in  the  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Parthenon  we  know.  The  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  is  coffered;  about  the  edges  of  each 
lacunar  is  a  Lesbian  cyma,  with  its  regular  sequence  of  triangular  leaf-like  ornament.  The 
Parthenon  is  not  named;  the  Periclean  Parthenon  was  as  yet  not  even  planned.  We  cannot 
guess  what  the  context  was  in  the  Thalamopoei  from  which  the  fragment  is  preserved.  It 
was  the  second  tragedy  in  the  trilogy  of  which  the  Suppliants  was  the  first.  The  name 
suggests  that  it  had  to  do,  in  part,  with  the  building  and  adornment  of  the  bridal  chambers 
of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus.  If  that  is  correct,  the  Lesbian  cyma,  an  apparent  an¬ 
achronism,  is  transported  directly  from  some  fifth  century  temple  to  the  palace  of  the 
Danaids  at  Argos. 

Columns  are  often  mentioned,  and  all  the  component  parts  of  a  column — base,  shaft, 
and  capital.  Only  once  do  we  find  the  style  of  the  construction  of  the  shaft  specified  as 
built  up  of  drums  or  monolithic  (Mimus  [Dec.  Laberius]  38-39  R.2) : 

cum  provincias 

dispoliavit,  columnas  monolitas,  labella  e  balneis 
So  usual  were  columns  in  all  sorts  of  ancient  buildings  that  the  absence  of  them  might  call 
for  comment  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  575  N.): 

foiuloq  olxo?  I  a  columnless  house 

The  building  material  of  the  great  temples  and  other  monumental  buildings  of  the 
classical  period  receives  but  the  barest  allusion.  Poros,  the  local  native  limestone,  is  men¬ 
tioned  once  by  Aristophanes  (Tay.,  Frag.  510  K.): 

X(0ou<;  xoipfvoug  I  poros  stone 

1  Cf.  Nauck,  Fragmenta,  ’  AS&jxotoc  41,  p.  847. 
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And  the  peerless  Parian  marble  is  mentioned  once — whether  as  building  material,  however, 
or  as  material  for  statues,  or  both,  is  not  clear  (Alex.  ’ApxEk.,  Frag.  22  K.): 


o)  ttjv  sutuxt)  vodwv  ITapov,  oX6ts  xpsaSu, 
v]  xaXPta xa  <pe pet  x^Pa  twv  axaacov, 
xoapiov  piv  paxapecac  XtGov,  Ovyjtto tq  SI 

xkaxouvxaq 


fortunate  old  man,  to  live  in  happy  Paros, 
the  land  that  produces  the  two  finest  things  of  all, 
marble  for  an  adornment  for  the  blessed  ones 
and  pancakes  for  mortals 


There  is  never  the  slightest  allusion  to  Pentelic  or  Hymettian  marble,  of  which  the  most 
of  the  splendid  buildings  and  sculptures  of  Athens  were  wrought. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  buildings  that  appear  in  the  poets’  plays,  let  us  glance 
for  a  moment  in  passing  at  the  tools  of  the  builder’s  trade  that  are  mentioned  in  the  plays. 
We  find  them  in  considerable  variety. 


2.  Tools 


The  most  common  of  all  the  tools  in  the  armarium  of  carpenter  or  smith  is  the  hammer. 
It  seems  to  be  named  but  rarely  in  the  extant  tragedy  (Ae.  P.  V.  54-65) : 


PI.  xal  Sf)  xpoxstp a  <j^ia  SepxsaGai  xapa. 
Iv.  vtv  ap.<pl  xspcfv,  ^yxpaxeT  cOsvec 

pataxijpt  Gslve,  xaaaaPeue  xpoq  xsxpatp. 

K.  apaaae  p,akkov,  acpfyys,  p^Bapuj  xaka. 

K.  xal  xfjvBe  vuv  xopxauov  aacpoDcjq 

K.  ccBapiavxEvou  vuv  a$nqv&<;  auGaSir)  yvaGov 

axepvcov  Btapxai;  xaaaaXsu’  ippcoptevox; 


HE.  The  chains  thou  mayst  see  at  hand. 

CR.  Throw  them  about  his  arms ;  strike  with  all 
thy  might  with  the  hammer,  nail  him  to  the  rocks. 


CR.  Smite  harder;  tighten;  leave  nothing  loose. 


CR.  Now  rivet  this  other  fast 


CR.  Now  drive  with  all  thy  strength  the  stub¬ 
born  jaw  of 

the  adamantine  spike  straight  through  his  breast 


A  different  word  for  “hammer”  (xuxaq)  is  used  by  Sophocles  in  a  fragment  of  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  play  (Inc.  Frag.  760  N.): 


@ax’  sip  oB6v  8f)  xa<;  6  xstpwva^  Xewp, 
o'i  tt]v  Aioq  yopywxtv  ’Epyavqv  axaxolq 

XExvotcu  xpoaxpexeaGe  <xal>  xap’  axpiovt 
xuxaSc  @apsl<j: 


go  into  the  street,  all  ye  artizan  folk 
who  worship  before  the  flashing-eyed  Ergane, 
the  daugher  of  Zeus, 

with  winno wing-fans  set  up  and  with  heavy 
hammer  by  the  anvil 


And  still  another  word  for  “hammer” 
of  the  Aegeus  (19  N.) : 


(xsaxpa)  we  find  used  by  Sophocles  in  a  fragment 


xeaxpa  at8r)pa  xXeupa  xal  xaxa  paxtv 
•fjXoYjaat  xXeiov 


with  an  iron  hammer  to  nail  securely  along 
the  sides  and  the  ridge 


We  have  other  varieties  of  hammers  mentioned  in  the  comedy  (Crat.  KXso6.,  Frag.  87  K.): 

eaxtv  axpuov  xal  acpupa  veavEqc  suxptxt  xwXtp  |  a  sleek  young  colt  has  an  anvil  and  a  hammer 

What  the  answer  to  this  riddle  is  we  cannot  guess. 

(PI.  Ep.  524-525): 

malleum 

sapientiorem  vidi  excusso  manubrio 

(PI.  Men.  403-404): 

saepe  excussam  malleo 

quasi  suppellex  pellionis,  palus  palo  proxumust 
Here  are  hammers,  with  heads  and  handles,  of  various  weights,  used  for  driving  nails  or 
huge  spikes  into  adamantine  rocks  or  Titanic  flesh,  for  driving  pegs  into  furniture  or  hulls 
of  ships,  for  forging  upon  an  anvil,  and  for  riveting  chains  of  Hephaestus’s  own  forging. 
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Human  chains,  with  rivets  and  rings,  forged  for  slaves,  may  be  easily  broken  (PL  Men. 
84-86) : 

nam  se  ex  catenis  eximunt  aliquo  modo : 
turn  compediti  aut  anum  lima  praeterunt 
aut  lapide  excutiunt  clavom 

Another  of  the  carpenter’s  most  characteristic  tools  is  his  rule  or  square.  We  find  it  in 
Euripides’s  Hippolytus  (468-469): 

at£YT)v  yap,  -fjq  xavrjpetp eiq  8op.oi, 
xavt'ov  1  axpt6<o<jei’  av 


neither  could  the  rule  make  absolutely  true  the 
roof 

with  which  the  chambers  are  covered  o’er 


Even  the  stone-mason  works  with  plummet  and  straight-edge.  The  gods,  Phoebus  and 
Poseidon,  when  they  rear  the  towers  of  windy  Ilium,  make  use  of  the  tools  of  the  trade 
(Eur.  Tro.  4-6): 


o5  yap  dp,cpl  TTjvBs  T  poitxrjv  xOova 
<J>ot6o;  ts  xdydi  XaE'vou q  xupyou q  xepii; 
opGoIatv  £0sp.sv  xavoacv 


ever  since  about  this  land  of  Troy 
Phoebus  and  I  the  towers  of  stone  did 
set  with  straight-edge  and  with  plummet 


The  walls  of  Priam’s  Troy,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  and  Athens,  were  built  of  stones  carefully  cut  and  prepared  and  laid  with  the 
accuracy  of  ashlar  masonry.  The  nature  of  the  walls  of  City  VI  at  Troy,  which  we  may  see 
to-day,  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens  and  ascribed  to  the 
handiwork  of  gods  (Eur.  Tro.  813) : 

xavovoiv  TuxEuptaxa  4)oE6ou  [  and  the  plummet-true  masonry  of  Phoebus 

“Rules”  and  “squares”  may  be  applied  to  literature  and  also  to  morals  (Ar.  Ran.  956): 


Xsxtwv  ts  xavovtov  eEaBoka;  Ixwv  ts 

ycmaap-ou; 


[  I  taught  people]  to  introduce  subtle  rules  and 
apply  squares  to  verses 


But  the  mason’s  straight-edge  and  the  carpenter’s  rule  even  more  naturally  suggest 
to  the  tragic  poet  ethical  and  moral  standards  (e.  g.  Eur.  Eup.,  Frag.  376  N.): 


o’jx  oIS’  Gxcp  XP4  xav6vc  tA?  Ppotwv  tux«; 
6p0d);  CTa0p.f)aavT’  sESsvac  t6  SpaaTSOv 

(Eur.  El.  52-53) : 

yvwp.'GP  xovTjpoi;  xavocuv  dvap.STpoup.evoi; 
to  aw<ppov 

(Eur.  Hec.  602) : 

oIBsv  to  y’  ataxpov,  xavovi  too  xakou  p.a0<i)v 

(Eur.  BeX.,  Frag.  303,  3-5  N.): 

06  yap  ouSsvo;  dxcpuq 
Xpovo;  BtxaEou;  exaycov  xavova; 

BsExvuatv  av0p wxov  xaxoTiQTa;  ep,oE 


by  measuring  human  fortunes  correctly  with 
some  rule  or  other  one  should  discover  what  one 
must  do 


measuring  chastity  by  his  own  soul’s 
vicious  rules 


he  knows  the  base,  too,  learning  by  honor’s  rule 


for  Time  that  owns  no  lineage 
applies  the  rules  of  justice  and 
reveals  to  me  men’s  wrong-doings 


In  these  latter  citations  the  word  xavcov  has  its  primary  significance  of  the  craftsman  s 
tool;  but  in  all  of  them,  except  the  first  three,  it  is  used  in  the  figurative,  moral  sense.  , 
The  “canon”  may  sometimes  be  a  measuring  line  of  much  larger  unit  than  the  carpenter  s 
rule.  Aristophanes  brings  upon  his  scene  in  the  Birds  Meton  (992-1020)  the  famous 
astronomer  of  the  fifth  century  in  Athens,  the  originator  of  the  Metomc  cycle— two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  revolutions  of  the  moon  to  nineteen  of  the  sun,  the  numbers  of  which  still 
persist,  under  the  name  of  The  Golden  Numbers,  in  the  Tables  prefixed  to  the  Book  of 

1  The  MSS.  all  read  xaXw?.  It  was  corrected  to  xavoiv  by  Musgrave,  and  the  emendation  is  now  generally 
accepted.  In  Theod.  Inc.  Frag.  6  N.,  the  xavoveq  are  “bars” — the  upright  bars  and  the  cross  bar  of  the 

letter  H. 
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Common  Prayer.  He  carries  with  him  various  astronomic  and  geographic  apparatus,  among 
the  rest  of  his  paraphernalia  some  “canons  of  the  air.”  He  comes  to  Cloud-cuckoo-town 
to  get  a  job  as  chief  engineer,  to  lay  out  the  new  city  on  the  most  practical  and  beautiful 
plan;  he  will  apply  his  “canon  of  the  air,”  set  his  compasses,  square  the  circle,  locate  the 
market-place — the  forum — in  the  center,  and  have  all  the  main  streets  radiate  from  this 
center  in  straight  lines  in  every  direction — the  very  prototype  of  Washington  (Ar.  Av. 
997-1009) : 


ME.  offTtq  sY pi ’  lyw;  Metwv, 

ov  olSsv  'EXXag  KoXwvoq.  HE.  eExe  poi 

Tautt  81  croc  tE  eutc;  ME.  xavovsq  ae goq. 
auTExa  yap  afjp  ^<ttc  tyjv  E8sav  o~koq 
xa-ca  xvcyla  pocXcaTa.  xpoaOecg  ouv  iyw 
tcv  xav6v’  avcoGev  toutovE  tov  xapxuXov, 
^v0s?g  8ta6f)TY)v — pav0avs cq;  nE.  ou  pavOavw. 

ME.  8p0a)  (xeTpTrjffO)  xavovt  xpoaTcOsEq,  tva 

b  x6xXo<;  yevrjTat  cot  TSTpaytovoq  xav  peacp 

ayopa,  iplpoucrac  8’  oxtcv  elq  auxfjv  6 So E 
6p0a!  xpo<;  auto  to  psaov,  toaxsp  8’  aaTipo<;, 

auToO  xuxXoTepouq  ovTog,  6p0aE  xavTaxrj 

axTtvsi;  axoXapixwaiv 


ME.  Who  I  am?  Meton, 
whom  all  Hellas  knows — and  Colonus.  PE. 
Tell  me, 

what  is  this  truck?  ME.  Air  canons. 

Why,  you  know,  the  atmosphere  has  the  general 
form  of  a  Dutch  oven.  Well  then,  I  will 
apply  this  curved  measuring  line  from  above, 
setting  here  the  point  of  the  compasses — - 
understand?  PE.  No,  I  don’t. 

ME.  I  will  apply  a  straight  measuring  line  and 
measure  it  off,  so  that 

the  circle  shall  be  squared  and  at  the  center  shall 
be 

the  forum,  and  there  shall  be  straight  streets 
running  right  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  like  the 
rays 

of  the  luminary,  which  is  itself  a  perfect  circle, 
running  off 

in  straight  lines  in  every  direction 


The  engineer  from  Athens,  with  its  narrow,  crooked  streets,  thought  he  had  found  in  this 
newly  prospected  town  the  opportunity  of  an  age  to  plot  it  out  artistically  and  conveniently. 
Incidentally  we  have  the  civil  engineer’s  measuring  line  introduced  and  another  instrument 
of  the  worker  in  the  realm  of  mathematics — the  compasses  (see  below  pp.  37-38). 

The  plumb-line  or  chalk-line  for  securing  a  straight  edge  we  find  mentioned  in  its  literal 
sense  in  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (Kr)8.,  Frag.  307  N.):1 

xolq  piv  Xoyo i<;  Tolq  aotcnv  ou  Tsxp.aEpop.ac  by  thy  words  I  do  not  reach  a  conclusion  any 

ou  paXXov  i]  Asuxt)  XE0(p  Asuxy  aTcE0pr]  more  than  one  is  guided  by  a  white  chalk-line 

upon  white  marble 

The  comparison  is  so  clear  that  we  can  fairly  see  the  chalk-line,  snapped  against  a  column, 
for  example,  to  get  the  line  for  the  fluting;  but  as  white  chalk  would  be  unsatisfactory  upon 
white  marble,  leaving  no  visible  mark,  the  stone-cutters  used  vermilion  upon  their  plumb- 
line,  and  of  it  we  have  seen  traces  even  in  our  day  upon  unfinished  buildings  of  antiquity. 
Euripides  also  makes  mention  of  the  red  chalk-line  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Mycenae 
(H.  F.  944-945): 


Ta  KuxXwxwv  $a0pa  the  Cyclopes’ rising  walls, 

cpoEvcxc  xav6vi  xac  Tuxocq  fjppoapeva  fitted  with  the  red  chalk-line  and  mason’s  picks 

The  connection  here  makes  it  clear  that  the  red  chalk-line  or  rule  was  drawn  across  the 
face  of  an  ashlar  block  to  reveal  possible  unevennesses  on  the  surface  of  the  stone;  and 
where  the  chalk  marks  showed,  the  stone-cutter  must  chip  further  with  his  pick-chisel  and 
secure  a  perfect  facing. 

The  craftsman’s  procedure  is  further  suggested  in  Sophocles’s  Oenomaus  (Frag.  433 
3-5  N.) : 


icjoXTi?  8’ipl, 
’Eaov  psTpwv  89©aXpov,  wctts  tsxtovcx; 

xapa  aTa0pT)v  iovToq  8p0ouTac  xavwv 


he  [Pelops]  setteth  me  [Hippodamia]  on  fire, 
measuring  with  a  correcting  eye,  as,  when  the 
builder 

has  recourse  to  his  chalk-string,  the  line  is  cor¬ 
rected 


1  So  also  in  Homer;  p  341. 
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In  these  three  lines  we  have  the  builder,  the  chalk-line,  and  the  rule.  And  even  the  line 
drawn  by  the  rule  is  corrected  by  the  chalk-line. 

In  Euripides’s  Ion  (1512-1514)  the  chalk-line  marks  the  razor-edge  of  a  crisis  and  pass¬ 
ing  it  on  either  side,  like  missing  the  edge  of  the  flutings  of  a  Doric  column,  would  bring 
disaster: 


d>  p,exa6a7ouaa  ptupEouq  tjSir)  @poxa>v 

xal  BuaTUXvjaat  xau0t<;  au  xpaijac  xa Xtoq, 
T  6 xt),  xap’  oi'av  t)X0o[jl£v  <jxd0(ju)v  @Eou 


oh  Fortune,  thou  that  ere  now  hast  wrought 
changes  with  countless 

mortals,  from  weal  to  woe  and  from  woe  to  weal 
again,  to  what  a  chalk-line  of  life  did  we  come ! 


CTTa0pi.TQ  is  similarly  used  in  Aeschylus’s  Agamemnon  (1045) : 


xe  So 6Xotq  xavxa  xai  xapa  axd0fjw]v 


and  harsh  are  we  to  slaves  in  all  things  and 
beyond  measure 


Still  another  tool  from  the  stone-cutter’s  kit  is  the  pick-chisel  used  for  fast  execution  in 
working  down  a  piece  of  stone.  We  find  it  in  the  passage  just  quoted  (p.  36)  from  Euripides 
(H.  F.  945)  and  again  in  the  same  tragedy,  11.  1096-1097: 


xpl?  •f)pu0pa6ffTtp  Xatvtp  xux£ap.axc 
filial 


I  sit  here  bound  to  this  hewn  stone  now  cleft  in 
twain 


The  finished  product  of  the  stone-cutter’s  work  with  the  pick-chisel  is  found  again  in  the 
well  smoothed  masonry  of  Homeric  Troy  (Eur.  Tro.  813) : 

xavovwv  SI  xuxEapiaxa  <hoE6ou  |  and  the  plummet-true  masonry  of  Phoebus 

The  same  imagery  is  presented  in  the  adjective  euxuxoq  “well  chiseled”  (Ae.  Sup.  959): 

Iv0’  ectcv  upuv  eutuxoui;  vatEtv  §6p,ou<;  |  there  it  is  yours  to  dwell  in  houses  well  chiseled 

In  this  line  the  word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense;  in  the  two  following,  it  is  used  figuratively 
(Ae.  Sup.  972-973) : 


xdq  xn;  IxeixeTv  dXXo0pooc<; 

euxoxoq 

(ibid.  994) : 

xaq  S’  Iv  p.£xoEx(})  yXtbaaav  euxuxov  pIpEt 


everybody  is  well  prepared  to  utter 
reproaches  against  foreigners 


|  everyone  hath  a  tongue  ready  against  the  alien 


In  Euripides’s  Mad  Heracles  (943-946)  we  find  a  considerable  collection  of  the  stone- 
worker’s  tools — some  for  constructing,  some  for  demolishing  walls  of  stone.  Heracles,  in 
his  madness,  thinks  he  is  starting  off  on  an  expedition  to  capture  Mycenae,  destroy  the 


castle,  and  slay  his  hated  master: 

xpoq  xaq  Muxfpac;  elpu‘  xpewv 

uloyXoix;  ScxeXXgc<;  0’,  (bq  xa  KuxXwxwv 

(3d0pa 

foEvtxi  xavovt  xal  xuxoe;  f]p[xoap.£va 
cxpExxfi)  atSf)p(p  ffuvxptatvcbaw  xo7cv 


to  Mycenae  I  go !  Crowbars  and  pickaxes  must  I 
take  along  to  shatter  with  the  curved  steel  the 

city,  its  Cyclopes’  walls  fitted  with  the 
red  chalk-line  and  mason’s  picks 


The  crowbars  and  pickaxes  are  for  tearing  down  the  blocks  of  masonry;  the  chalk-line  and 
the  pick-chisels  have  been  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  brick-mason,  however,  whether  he  was  working  with  sun-dried  or  with  kiln-burned 
bricks,  must  have  a  trowel  (uxaywyEu?),  which  Suidas  explains  as  an  iron  tool,  shaped  like 
a  winnowing-fan  and  used  by  plasterers  for  spreading  mortar  and  also  by  brick-layers  m 
laying  their  bricks  in  straight  courses.  The  word  occurs  but  twice  (Hermip.  Icc(x6.,  Trag. 
69  K.;  Ar.  Av.  1149  (see  above,  p.  29). 

Another  tool  of  the  craftsman  mentioned  by  the  poets  is  the  compass  for  drawing  a 
circle  (Eur.  ©Y]a.,  Frag.  382,  3-4  N.): 


xuxXoi;  xiq  (bq  xopvotccv  lx[X£xpou[X£vot;, 


a  circle  accurately  drawn  as  with  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes, 

and  this  has  in  its  center  a  distinct  mark 


ouxo?  8’  aTQp.£iov  iv  p.£a(p  <ia<p£<; 
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A  herdsman,  one  who  does  not  know  his  letters,  is  describing  an  inscription  that  he  had 
found,  the  first  letter  of  which  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  Theseus.  The  main  body 
of  0  as  executed  in  the  inscription  is  a  perfect  circle  drawn  as  with  a  pair  of  compasses. 

The  method  of  working  with  the  compass  is  made  a  little  clearer  in  a  much  misunder¬ 
stood  passage  in  Euripides’s  Bacchae  (1066-1067): 

xuxXouto  S’  wcts  to£ov  v)  xupToq  xpoxo?,  and  it  was  arched  as  a  bow  or  as  a  rounded  wheel, 

Topvto  y pa<po[xsvo<;  xepupopav,  e'Xxst  Spopov  when  its  periphery  is  being  marked  out  with  the 

compasses,  traces  its  circle 


Topvw  here  is  often  explained  as  a  lathe  for  cutting  out  a  chariot  wheel.  But  it  is  not  a  turn¬ 
ing  lathe  in  these  lines  any  more  than  it  is  a  turning-lathe  in  the  fragment  just  quoted. 
One  does  not  use  a  lathe  for  turning  out  the  circle  of  the  letter  0.  The  tool  is  obviously  a 
compass.  It  may  be  a  good  mechanical  tool  with  two  arms  and  a  joint  connecting  them, 
one  arm  provided  with  a  point  for  a  pivot  and  the  other  with  a  piece  of  chalk  or  crayon  to 
draw  the  circle;  or  it  may  be  an  implement  improvised  from  a  string  with  a  peg  at  one  end 
and  a  piece  of  chalk  or  crayon  at  the  other.  But  in  either  case  we  have  a  compass,  and  the 
explanation  of  xopvoc;  as  a  turning-lathe  goes  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  circle  described  by  a  pair  of  compasses  is  also  mentioned  (Eur.  H.  F.  977-978): 

6  S’  i^eXEaawv  xalSa  x(ovo<;  xuxXtp  but  he,  chasing  the  lad  about  the  column 

Topveupia  Setvov  xoSoq...  in  hideous  circling  course  .  .  . 


Topvsupia  is  again  the  line  drawn  by  the  compass  or  by  the  chalk,  at  the  end  of  the  string  held 
fast  by  a  peg,  or  otherwise,  as  a  center.1 

But  there  are  also  passages  in  the  dramatic  poets  in  whichTopvoq  may  be  taken  as  a 
turning-lathe.  It  is  such  a  mechanism,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus  (’HS., 
Frag.  57,  2-4  N.): 


6  fx£v  iv  xspulv 

&6p.&uy.aq  Topvou  xapa-rov, 

SaxTukoStxTov  xtpLxkr/CTt  pekog 


but  he,  holding  in  his 
hands  the  flutes,  the  work  of  the  lathe, 
executes  a  melody  thrown  from  the  fingers 


The  turning-lathe,  on  which  pipes  were  turned  out,  differed  in  no  essential  from  the  simple 
foot-lathe  of  our  own  days. 

The  more  technical  word  for  compasses  we  find  in  Aristophanes’s  Clouds  (177-178) : 


xata  TYj?  Tpaxeiliq<;  xaTaxaaac;  kexT-rjv  Tstppav, 
xapu^aq  (iSskEcxov,  eh  a  SiaSfjTYjv  Xa6wv 


he  sprinkled  some  fine  ashes  on  the  table, 
bent  a  skewer,  took  that  as  a  pair  of  compasses 
and 


The  word  Bia6f)TY)<;,  a  thing  with  “spreading-legs,”  aptly  fits  the  instrument.  Socrates  has 
improvised  a  pair  of  compasses  from  a  skewer  lying  near  the  altar  in  the  palaestra;  and 
this  he  uses  to  measure  off  in  the  ashes  the  distance  between  the  footprints  of  the  hopping 
flea. 

A  more  scientific  pair  of  compasses  is  that  of  the  astronomer-engineer,  Meton,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above  (p.  36)  from  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  that  famous  man  of 
science  proposes  to  use  in  drafting  his  plans  for  the  new  city  of  Cloud-cuckoo-town  (Ar. 
Av.  1001-1003) : 


xpoa0e!<;  ouv  iyo) 
t&v  xavov’  avwGsv  toutov!  tov  xapixukov, 
dv0e!<;  BcaPTQTTqv 


well  then,  I  will 
apply  this  curved  measuring  line  from  above, 
setting  here  the  point  of  the  compasses 


The  ancient  mathematician’s  compasses  or  dividers,  whether  to pv6?  or  StaS-rjT-rjq,  were 
apparently  very  like  those  we  use  in  modern  times. 

The  bow-drill  is  a  familiar  tool  in  the  woodworker’s  shop,  not  only  from  the  days  of 
Homer,2  but  from  ages  before  Homer,  as  we  see  it  upon  the  walls  of  tombs  of  the  Fourth 

1  Sandys,  on  Eur.  Bacch.  1066,  cites  a  number  of  passages  from  other  Greek  authors  in  which  xdpvoc; 
and  other  words  from  the  same  root  are  used:  Hdt  IV  36;  Plat.  Phil.  51C,  56B,  Critias  113D,  Tim.  33B: 
Arist.  de  Mundo  391b  22;  Theognis  805;  Dionys.  Perieg.  157. 

2  t  384  sqq. 
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Dynasty  in  Egypt.1  Euripides  may  have  had  the  Homeric  passage  clearly  in  mind  as  he 
wrote,  but  he  himself  also  was  no  more  stranger  to  the  bow-drill  in  his  own  time  than  is  the 
locksmith  of  to-day  (Eur.  Cy.  460-463)  :2 


vauxYjytav  8’  west  Ttq  app,6^(ov  avfjp 
Stxkotv  y_a\ivolv  Tpuxavov  xwxY)XaT£c, 

outu  xuxXioaw  Sakov  ^asatpopw 
Kuxkioxoq  o^ei  xod  auvauavd)  xopaq 


and  as  a  man  working  at  shipbuilding  drives 
backwards  and  forwards  with  two  thongs  his 
drill, 

so  will  I  twirl  the  stake  in  the  Cyclops’s 
eye  of  light  and  singe  up  his  eyeball 


The  bow-drill  was  an  indispensable  everyday  tool  in  the  kit  of  the  worker  in  wood  and 
metal  and  probably  also  in  stone.  The  method  of  working  it  is  clearly  suggested  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  By  the  two  thongs  he  does  not,  of  course,  mean  two  different  straps 
or  ropes,  but  Odysseus  is  speaking  of  the  two  ends  of  the  same  driving  appliance.  The 
process  is  brought  out  again  in  the  same  play,  as  Odysseus  directs  one  and  another  of  his 
companions  in  the  act  of  boring  out  the  Cyclops’s  eye  (661): 


T6pveu’,  IXxe  I  twist;  pull 

Very  common  tools  in  the  crafts  of  all  ages  are  the  pincers  and  the  vise  (xapx(voq).  The 
first  meaning  of  the  word  is  “crab.”  Doubtless  from  the  claws  of  the  beast  and  the  pinch¬ 
ing  power  in  them,  xapxlvoq  came  to  mean  also  a  pair  of  pincers  or  tongs,  or  even  a  vise. 
In  the  latter  sense  it  seems  to  be  used,  like  the  Latin  forceps,  in  Euripides’s  Cyclops  (608-610) : 


Xfj^eTai  tov  TpaxY]kov 
ivTOvcoq  6  xapxEvoq 
Toil  Saixupidvoq 


like  a  vise  one  will  lay  firm 

hold  upon  the  throat  of 

the  brute  that  feeds  on  strangers 


Odysseus  and  his  companions  are  just  about  to  execute  their  vengeance  upon  Polyphemus; 
the  chorus  indulges  in  a  lively  anticipation  of  the  operation.  They  see  in  fancy  the  glowing 
brand  hidden  in  the  ashes,  and  the  Cyclops  in  his  drunken  stupor  caught  round  the  neck 
with  a  vise-like  grip  by  one  of  Odysseus’s  men  and  held  fast  while  the  stake  is  plunged  into 
his  eye.  It  is  the  same  situation  as  that  in  which,  as  Acheloiis  describes  himself,  Heracles 
caught  and  held  fast  the  river-god  (Ov.  Met.  IX  78) : 


angebar  ceu  guttura  forcipe  pressus 


my  mind  was  shut  off  as  if  my  throat  were  held 
fast  in  a  vise 


The  frequent  rendering  of  xapxboq  or  forceps  in  these  passages  by  tongs  prompts  the 
question  as  to  who  in  the  world  would  ever  think  of  using  tongs  to  throttle  a  person,  or  how 

it  could  be  done.  „  ,  „  .  ,  ,  ,, 

The  carpenter’s  saw  and  adze  we  might  expect  to  find  often  m  the  comedy;  but  there 

they  do  not  occur  at  all.  The  only  place  in  which  we  do  find  them  in  the  drama  is  m  a 
fragment  of  Sophocles,  and  even  in  this  we  find  nothing  but  the  words  (Inc.  Frag.  729  JN .) : 


ou  axsxapvoq  ou8£  xpEovoq 


not  an  adze  nor  strokes 
of  saw 


Certain  technical  processes  also  occasionally  come  in  for  mention  in  the  poets.  We 
have  already  seen  the  employment  of  steel  implements  in  shaping  the  woodwork  of  temples, 
and  of  pegs  and  dowels  for  joining  pieces  of  wood  together,  and  the  use  of  glue  for  fastening 
tight  the  joints.  The  shipwright  followed  the  same  mechanical  technique,  of  course,  even 
as  the  builder  of  wooden  ships  does  unto  this  day  (Ae.  Sup.  843-846) : 


e?0’  cEvct... 
dXp.f)evTa  x6pov 


would  that  upon  the  .  .  . 
briny  deep  thou  hadst 


yopupoSET Ci)  T£  8opE  8ta>kou 


perished  with  thy  peg-fastened  bark 


a  The  N„  are  explained  by  Hes.  aa  “kindling  wood.” 
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And  in  the  same  manner  the  Cartwright  accomplishes  much  of  the  work  of  his  trade  by 
means  of  pegs  and  glue  (Ar.  Eq.  461-464): 


nA.  tocute  [xa  tt) v  ArifjLTjTpa  p.’  o  ux  iXavGavEv 
T£XTaivo[X£va  Ta  xpayp.aT’,  aXX’  f)xiaTa[j.T)v 
yop,cpou(j.Ev’  aika  xavTa  xa!  xoXXwpiEva. 

xo.  o’fpiot,  au  8’  ouSev  apiaEjoupyou  \eyeiq; 

But  the  sausage-seller  takes  his  metaphor  1 

xa!  Taux’  i<p’  olaEv  iurt  aupupucdipieva 

iy<p8’-  ^x!  ydp  toT<;  8e8o[xsvoc<;  xcclxeuEzai. 
XO.  £u  y£,  su  y£,  xaXx£u’  avr!  twv  xoXXwpiEvwv 


PA.  By  Demeter,  I  failed  not  to  see  that  such 

schemes  were  building,  but  I  did  realize 

that  all  those  things  were  being  pegged  and  glued 
together. 

CHO.  Dear  me!  Can’t  you  say  something 
from  the  Cartwright’s  trade? 

n  the  blacksmith  instead  (ibid.  468-470): 

and  I  know  on  what  anvil  these  schemes  are 
forged : 

they  are  welded  on  the  prisoners. 

CHO.  Good!  good!  weld  instead  of  glue! 


The  carpenter  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  splice  out  a  piece  of  his  material  with 
wooden  dowels.  Such  an  instance  we  have  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides’s  Erechtheus  (Frag. 
360,  11-13  N.): 


ocTt<;  8’  ax’  aXXr)<;  xiXeax;  o f xip a"p  xoXtv 
appioq  xovrjpoq  wax£ p  iv  £6X4)  xaysE?, 
Xotpy  xoXtTT)?  iozt,  TOtq  8’  Ipyotatv  ou 


if  a  man  moves  from  one  city  to  dwell  in  another, 
he  is  like  a  weak  splice  made  in  a  piece  of  lumber 
— in  word  he  is  a  citizen  but  not  in  deed 


The  maker  of  metal  tools  must  forge  and  temper  them.  An  allusion  to  the  process  of 
forging  we  find  in  Aeschylus’s  Septem  (206-208) : 


txxcxtov  t’  dypuxvwv 
xT)8aX!(av  Stdt  aTopiaTa 
xupcysvsvav  %aXtvwv 


and  the  sleepless  guiding-gear 
in  the  horses’  mouths,  the 
fire-born  bridles 


The  bits  are  born  of  fire — heated  in  the  forge,  hammered  out,  heated  again  and  hammered 
again,  until  they  are  ready  for  the  tempering. 

A  further  allusion  to  the  tempering  of  steel  is  found  in  Sophocles’s  Ajax  (650-652) : 


xa  yd)  yap,  8?  Ta  8e!v’  IxapTspouv  t6ts, 
(iacpj)  cESirjpcx;  wq  X uvOtqv  aTopta 
xpiq  ty]<j8e  tt]?  yuvatxog 


for  I,  too,  who  once  was  so  fearfully  hard, 
like  iron  tempered  by  the  plunge,  have  now  had 
my  tongue  unmanned  by  this  woman’s  words 


The  red-hot  iron  is  plunged  into  the  cold  water  to  give  it  temper — a  process  known  even 
in  the  Homeric  age  (i  392). 

The  highly  tempered  steel  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  apparently,  as  sensitive  and  fragile 
as  is  the  finest  cutlery  of  to-day  (Soph.  Ant.  474-476) : 


t8v  iyxpaTEcjTaTov 
aESiqpov  oxtov  £x  xupo?  xsptaxsXfj 
0paua0£VTa  xa!  paysvva  xXeIjt’  av  ixESotq 


the  hardest 

steel,  heated  to  high  temper  in  the  fire, 

thou  mayst  most  often  see  snapped  and  shivered 


The  old  Greeks  knew  how  to  temper  bronze  as  well  as  steel.  An  instance  of  the  temper¬ 
ing  of  bronze  we  have  in  Aeschylus’s  Agamemnon  (611-612): 


oux  o!8a  T£pi]nv  ou8’  ixE^oyov  <pctTtv  nor  know  I  more  of  dalliance  or  rumor  of  shame 

aXXou  xpoq  av8poq  p.aXXov  y)  /aXxou  Qatfdq  from  other  man  than — how  to  plunge  the  bronze 

with,  of  course,  the  hideous  double  meaning  of  1)  plunging  the  bronze  into  the  bath  to 
temper  it  and  2)  plunging  the  bronze  into  the  heart  of  her  husband.  The  tempering  of 
bronze  is  now  a  lost  art,  but  a  part  of  the  process  was  very  like  the  simple  way  of  putting 
temper  into  steel. 

The  forging  was  performed  on  an  anvil.  The  great  artificer  uses  a  heavy  anvil  in  forging 
the  armor  for  Achilles  (X  476);  Pseudolus,  in  Plautus’s  play,  will  forge  tricks^on  an  anvil 
of  cunning  (Ps.  614) : 

haec  mihi  incus  est:  procudam  ego  hinc  hodie  multos  dolos 
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We  have  often  wondered  how  the  contractors  for  the  buildings  upon  the  Acropolis  and 
other  such  places  with  steep  approaches  got  their  building  material  up.  The  heavier  pieces 
were  drawn  up  over  devices  like  the  ways  of  a  shipyard,  up  an  inclined  railway  as  it  were, 
with  windlasses;  the  less  heavy  material  was  hoisted  directly  from  the  first  slopes  of  the 
Acropolis  to  the  summit  with  derrick  and  pulley.  While  the  work  was  still  progressing  on 
the  Erechtheum,  the  various  members  of  Lysistrate’s  band  of  women  in  possession  of  the 
Acropolis  attempt  to  desert  and  go  home:  one  of  them  sneaks  out  through  Pan’s  grotto; 
another  uses  one  subterfuge,  and  another  another;  one  desperate  dame  slips  down  with  the 
help  of  a  windlass — presumably  one  of  the  derricks  for  hoisting  building  material  up  the 
precipitous  north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  with  its  Themistoclean  or  Cimonian  wall 
(Ar.  Lys.  722) : 

Ti)v  8’  ix  tpoxDitxq  au  xaTsckuaxwfjLsvYjv  |  another  slipping  down  with  the  help  of  a  windlass 

This  hoisting  machine,  with  its  pulley-wheels  and  windlass  turned  by  hand,  could  not  have 
been  very  different  from  its  modern  counterpart. 


IV.  TEMPLES 


Many  temples  are  definitely  named  in  the  dramas.  Some,  like  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  the  Artemisium  in  Tauria,  and  the  Aphrodisium  in  Cyrene,  occupy  the  center  of 
the  scene  throughout  the  Ion,  the  Iphigenia  Taurica,  and  the  Rudens  respectively.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  also  figure  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  Many  other 
temples  play  a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in  the  action  of  many  ancient  plays.  Let  us 
take  them  up  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 


1.  The  Temple  of  Athena 


The  temple  of  Athena  is,  of  course,  the  great  temple  in  the  centre  of  Athena-worship, 
the  Parthenon  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Contemporary  authors,  strange  to  say,  have 
practically  nothing  to  tell  of  it.  In  the  nineteen  extant  plays  of  Euripides  the  artist-poet 
does  not  name  it;  he  makes  direct  mention  of  it  only  once,  in  a  fragment  of  the  Erechtheus. 
Apparently,  the  Parthenon  spoke  for  itself  in  tones  so  sublime  that  words  of  praise  or  ap¬ 
preciation  could  only  detract  from  its  transcendent  perfection. 

The  only  passage  in  all  extant  Greek  drama  in  which  the  name  Parthenon  occurs  is  an 
unidentified  comic  fragment  (’ASiorx.,  340  K.): 


Blsxotv’  a xaawv  xoxvt’,  ’AGirjvaEwv  x6Xt, 
wq  xayxaXov  cou  cpafvsTac  to  vetopcov, 
ojq  xaXoq  6  IlapGevwv,  xaXlq  S’  6  Ilecpcusui;. 

a Xar;  SI  ilq  xw  ToiaS’  lax’  «XXiq  x6Xt<;; 
xal  Toupavou  y’,  &q  ipacrtv,  icily  iy  xaXq> 


mistress  of  the  world,  august  city  of  Athens, 
how  perfectly  beautiful  seems  thy  arsenal, 
how  beautiful  the  Parthenon,  and  how  beautiful 
the  Piraeus! 

What  other  city  ever  had  such  parks? 

It  stands,  as  they  say,  in  the  beauty  of  heaven! 


The  Parthenon  was  “beautiful”  in  the  eyes  of  this  unknown  comic  poet;  but  the  ship-yards 
and  docks  and  slips  of  the  harbors  about  Munychia  receive  a  more  enthusiastic  epithet! 
With  this  single  exception,  we  find  in  the  dramatic  poets  only  allusions,  more  or  less  remote, 
to  the  one  perfect  thing  that  man’s  hand  has  created  since  the  world  began.  One  such  distant 
allusion  we  have  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides’s  Erechtheus  (Frag.  369  N.) : 


xstaOti)  So p u  pioc  [Rtov  dfJuptxXixsiv  apd/vae;, 

p.£Ta  §’  rjauxcac;  xoXtw  yifjpp:  auvotxoEiqv 
deEBocpu  SI  cietfdyoiq  xa  pa  xoXcov  ai  e<(  ay  &  a  uq 

Oprfixcov  xIXtgcv  xpoq  ’A0ava<; 
xeptxEoatv  dyxps[idcja<;  0aXdpioc<; 

BIXtwv  t’  avaxTuaaoi[ju  yijpuv 
av  aocpoi  xXIovtcu 


let  my  spear  be  laid  away  for  spiders  to  spin 
their  webs  about  it, 

and  may  I  dwell  in  silvered  old  age  in  peace. 
May  it  be  mine  to  sing,  crowned  with  a  garland 
twined  about  my  hoary  head, 
when  that  I  have  hung  up  a  Thracian  targe  upon 
Athena’s  pillar-girdled  chambers, 
and  to  unroll  the  message  of  the  books 
which  wise  men  bring  to  fame 


Athena’s  “pillar-girdled  chambers”  in  a  melic  portion  of  the  Erechtheus  cannot  very  well 
be  anything  other  than  the  Parthenon.  But  Euripides’s  words  tell  us  nothing  about  it 
except  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade;  that  it  contained  more  than  one  room;  that 
it  had,  even  in  Euripides’s  day,  captured  shields  riveted  upon  its  architrave.  Would  that 
we  had  the  entire  tragedy!  A  play  under  that  title  should  be  particularly  fruitful  for  our 
present  studies. 

Another  allusion,  slightly  more  definite,  is  found  in  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (1372-1373) : 


IIaXXd8o<;  xPUCT(*axi8o<; 
xpog  olxov  iquijaTO 


he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  house  of 
Pallas  of  the  golden  shield  and  prayed 


The  “Pallas  of  the  golden  shield”  can  well  be  none  other  than  Phidias’s  gold  and  ivory 
indweller  of  the  Parthenon;  and  her  “dwelling”  must  be  the  Parthenon  itself.  But  again 
Euripides  refuses  to  give  us  any  information  about  it. 
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It  is,  of  course,  probable  that  in  the  Phoenissae  Euripides  would  have  us  think  of  Eteocles 
turning  to  face  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Thebes,  not  at  Athens.  But  his  words  must  make 
every  reader,  as  they  must  have  made  every  spectator  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  think  of 
the  temple  upon  the  Acropolis  in  Athens. 

The  scene  of  Plautus’s  Bacchides  is  laid  in  Athens.  We  might  have  expected  Plautus’s 
Greek  original  of  this  comedy  to  have  given  us  much  valuable  information  about  his  city 
and  its  temples  and  Plautus  to  have  followed  him.  But  all  such  hopes  prove  vain.  There  is 
one  reference  to  the  temple  of  Minerva — doubtless  the  Parthenon — but  it  tells  us  only 
that  the  building  was  at  that  particular  time  open  and  that  Bacchis  had  gone  to  see  it  (11. 
900-901): 

ilia  autem  in  arcem  abivit  aedem  visere 
Minervae.  nunc  apertast.  i,  vise  estne  ibi. 

Aristophanes  twice  refers  to  the  opisthodome  of  the  Parthenon,  which,  as  we  know 
abundantly  from  other  sources,  was  the  chief  treasury  of  Athens  as  the  head  of  the  powerful 
maritime  empire  known  as  the  Delian  Confederation  (Lys.  173-174): 


o'jx  a?  xoSaq  x’  exomt  xod  t ptrj pstq  nay;  not  so  long  as  the  galleys  have  tackle 

xat  Ttupyuptov  TwSucaov  fj  xap  xa  at  a)  and  there  is  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  funds  ai 

the  goddess’s 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  there  were,  among  many  other  treasures  in  the 
Opisthodome,  the  “Parthenon”  proper,  six  thousand  talents  of  silver,  of  which  one  thousand 
talents  were  specially  set  apart  for  some  critical  emergency.  Throughout  nearly  twenty 
years  of  the  exhausting  war  that  fund  remained  untouched;  it  was  only  in  the  archonship 
of  Callias  (412-411),  in  which  year  the  Lysistrata  was  produced,  that  the  Athenians  were 
compelled  to  draw  upon  this  special  fund.  And  it  is  to  that  “inexhaustible”  supply  of  funds 
in  the  opisthodome  of  the  Parthenon  that  Lampito,  the  speaker  of  these  lines,  alludes.1 
Before  the  war  was  concluded,  however,  the  treasury  of  the  Parthenon  was  exhausted. 
And  it  was  only  after  the  war  was  well  over,  and  Athens  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
that  prosperity  came  again,  and  the  coffers  of  the  state  began  once  more  to  fill.  Then  the 

little  Plutus  under  the  fostering  care  of  Irene  grew  and  prospered,  and  by  and  by  Plutus 

is  established  again  in  his  old  shrine  in  Athena’s  opisthodome.  This  is  the  direct  allusion 
in  Aristophanes’s  Plutus  (1191-1193): 


iSpuffoptecO’  auTfxa  piaX’,  aXXa  xeptpieve, 
to v  IIXoOtov,  o&xep  xpoTspov  •Jjv  c S p upoevoq, 
tSv  6xta06Sopiov  del  <puXaTT(i>v  tt;?  0eou 


nay,  wait;  we’ll  consecrate  Plutus  right 
away,  where  aforetime  he  was  consecrated, 
forever  keeping  the  goddess’s  opisthodome 


The  allusion  is  perfectly  clear:  the  opisthodome  is  the  “Parthenon,”  in  the  technical  use  of 
that  name;  it  was  the  treasury  of  Athens  and,  as  such,  the  most  appropriate  place  imaginable 
for  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  of  wealth;  there  he  had  been  installed  as  presiding  divinity 
long  ago;  from  it  he  had  been  removed  by  the  terrible  war;  and  there  he  is,  with  the  return 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  to  be  reinstalled;  the  State  Treasury  is  his  peculiar  sanctuary.2 

In  still  another  passage  Aristophanes  makes  less  direct  allusion  to  the  Opisthodome  as 
the  depository  of  this  special  fund.  He  locates  it  upon  the  Acropolis;  it  must  be  the  fund 
deposited  in  the  State  Treasury  of  the  Opisthodome  for  safe-keeping,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  building.  The  pacifist,  suffragette  politicians  of  the  Lysistrata  have  seized  the 
Acropolis  and  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  their  extraordinary  conduct  they 
justify  themselves  by  assigning  as  their  motive  in  seizing  and  holding  the  citadel  the 
following  (Ar.  Lys.  488-489;  491-496): 

AT.  hex  Tapy6pcov  athv  xapexotpiev  *al 
pnq  xoXepiotTS  St’  auTO. 

nP.  StS:  Tapyuptov  xoXepi.oup.ev  yap;  AT.... 

...ot  S’  o5v  touS’  ouvexa  SpwvTwv 
o  Tt  ^oijXovTar  to  yap  apyuptov  tout’  ouxiu 

xaGeXwatv. 

1  Cf.  also  Ar.  Lys.  624-626. 

2  This  same  passage  is  further  discussed  Vol.  II,  Chap.  IV  2  d. 


LY.  That  we  may  keep  the  funds  sale  and  tnat 
you  may  not  go  to  war  for  them. 

PR.  What!  we  go  to  war  for  the  funds!  LY.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  And  for  all  that,  let  them  do  just 
what  they  please ;  for  they’ll  never  get  their  hands 
on  the  funds. 
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IIP.  dWa  i[  S pcfcrstq ;  AT....  y)[as<:<;  Tapusu- 

aopiev  ccuto. 

IIP.  u jjLstq  TafJLieiasTS  Tapyupiov;  AT.  t( 
SI  Secvov  touto  vopL^eiq; 
ou  xai  toc'vSov  xpfjpiaTa  xavTO)?  TjjJt-ec? 

Ta[xt£uo[xsv  upuv; 

FTP.  a7V  ou  to:ut6v.  AT.  iwq  ou  tgcutov; 
np.  XoXsp/IQTEOV  £Ot’  dxo  TOUTOU. 


PR.  But  what  will  you  do?  LY.  We’ll  be  the 
stewards  of  them. 

PR.  You  the  stewards  of  the  funds!  LY.  What 
do  you  find  strange  about  that? 

Is  it  not  we  that  all  the  time  are  stewards  of 
your  moneys  at  home? 

PR.  But  that  is  not  the  same  thing.  LY. 
Of  course  it  is  the  same  thing.  PR.  But  we 

have  to  use  these  funds  for  prosecuting  the  war! 


The  whole  point  of  the  passage  turns  on  the  special  fund  set  aside  for  emergency — primarily, 
of  course,  a  war  emergency.  The  war  party,  after  the  disasters  in  Sicily  and  Euboea,  faces 
a  crisis  to  meet  which  the  funds  in  the  Opisthodome  are  indispensable.  The  suffragette 
wing  of  the  peace  party  takes  possession  of  the  Acropolis  and  all  that  is  contained  within 
the  enclosing  walls,  in  order  to  force  the  issue  and  bring  about  an  immediate  peace.  With 
the  Acropolis  securely  held,  the  sinews  of  war  are  in  their  hands  to  “administer”  (Tocpusuetv) 
in  the  interests  of  peace. 

An  allusion  to  the  Periclean  Parthenon  may  be  seen  also  in  a  fragment  from  the  Thal- 
amopoei  of  Aeschylus  (Frag.  78  N.),  discussed  on  page  33.  The  description  contained  in 
those  two  lines  fits  exactly  the  lacunaria  of  the  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Parthenon 
and  is  complete  save  for  the  gilded  star  in  the  depths  of  the  lacunar. 


2.  The  Hecatompedon 


The  Periclean  Parthenon  could  not  well  be  introduced  into  tragedy  save  by  way  of 
indirect  allusion.  But  the  pre-Persian  temple  of  Athena,  “the  Old  Temple,”  may  play  an 
active  part  in  the  settings  of  a  play  dealing  with  times  long  gone  by.  And  such  a  part  it 
does  play  in  the  Eumenides.  The  central  scene  of  the  Eumenides  is  the  Old  Temple  of 
Athena  upon  the  Acropolis,1  a  very  ancient  building  containing  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
and  Erechtheus  at  the  east,  the  treasury  of  the  city,  that  of  Athena,  and  that  of  the  other 
gods  at  the  west — a  simple  Doric  templum  in  antis,  until  Pisistratus  provided  it  with  a 
peripteral  colonnade  and  other  adornments.  With  a  shifting  of  scenery  this  old  “Hecatom¬ 
pedon,”  as  it  was  called,  takes  the  place  of  the  Delphic  temple  in  the  first  part  of  the  play. 
To  it  Orestes,  in  flight  before  the  avengers  of  blood,  comes  and  falls  a  suppliant  at  Athena’s 
ancient  statue  (see  also  Vol.  II,  Chap.  II  4)  (Ae.  Eum.  235;  242-243): 


avaaa’  ’AOava... 

xpoaeitu  8ci)p.a  xat  fipirag  to  aov,  0ea, 
auTOU  (puXacrawv  ccvapievtlj  TeXog 


sovereign  Athena  .  .  . 

to  thy  dwelling  and  to  thine  image,  goddess,  I 
come. 

Here  watching  will  I  await  the  outcome  of  the 
trial 


The  “image”  is  the  all-holy  figure  of  wood  that  fell  from  heaven;  its  place  was  in  the  old 
temple;  it  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and  the  guilty;  temple  and  image  are 
represented  on  the  scene.  The  scenic  temple  door  is  open;  the  image  stands  by  the  goddess’s 
altar — not  the  great  altar  before  the  temple  but  the  ea4a,  the  hearth,  the  inner  altar  of  the 
temple  (Ae.  Eum.  439-440) : 


elxep  xsxotGox;  t fj  Stxfl  ^pltaq  t6Ss 
fjaac  (puXaaawv  kaiiaq  apujq  xlXaq 


if  trusting  in  the  justice  of  thy  cause  thou  sittest 
here 

keeping  close  to  that  image  hard  by  my  hearth 


And  further  on  in  the  same  play  the  “hearth”  of  the  goddess  is  definitely  located  in  her 
“halls”  (Ae.  Eum.  669): 

xai  t6v§’  exep^a  awv  36p,wv  l<pe<mov  and  him  have  I  sent  to  take  his  place  at  the 

hearth  of  thy  halls 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  pre-Persian  Athena  Temple,  its  history  and  vicissitudes,  see  author’s  “Hist,  of 
the  Acrop.,”  A.  J.  A.  1893,  pp.  499-503;  510;  512-513;  523-528. 


THE  OLD  TEMPLE  OF  ATHENA 

(From  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon) 


THE  ARCHITRAVE,  FRIEZE,  AND  CORNICE 

of  the  Old  Temple  of  Athena,  built  into  the  North  Wall  of  the  Acropolii 
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The  plural  form  (§6puov)  is  used  as  if  in  the  conscious  intention  to  bring  out  the  plurality  of 
rooms  in  the  old  temple,1  as  the  King  does  in  Aeschylus’s  Suppliants  (365-366) : 

xa0Y]a0£  icpiaTtoi  ye  sit  at  the  hearth  of 

my  halls 

But  the  plural  form  here  may  have  reference  to  more  than  one  temple  of  Athena  upon  the 
Acropolis,  as  the  plural  vatov  “shrines”  almost  certainly  does  in  Euripides’s  Ion  (495-498): 


Iva  x°P°^  aTet6ou<jt  xoSoIv 
’AypauXou  x6pa  tptyovot 
<jt aSia  xXoepa  xp 6  IlaXXdBoq 
vawv 


where  the  maidens  three  to  Agraulus  born 
tread  with  their  feet  the  dance  o’er 
the  grassy  lawns  before  Pallas’s 
shrines 


There  were  many  shrines  of  Pallas  upon  the  Acropolis  in  the  fifth  century:  the  old  Athena 
temple,  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  in  the  Erechtheum,  the  Parthenon,  the  Athena  Ergane, 
Athena  Hygiea,  Athena  Nike,  and  perhaps  more. 

This  old  seat  of  Athena  worship  is  older  than  Homer.  In  the  old  days  of  Mycenaean 
culture,  Athena  had  a  shrine  within  the  palace  gates  of  the  feudal  prince.  Such  must  be  the 
meaning  of  Homer’s  words  where  Athena,  after  accompanying  Odysseus  to  the  house  of 
Alcinous,  left  him  at  the  doors  (rj  80-81): 

Ixsto  S’  Mapa0wva  xal  stipuayuiav  ’A0yjvt)v,  and  came  to  Marathon  and  wide-wayed  Athens 

Suv£  S’  ’Ep£X0f)o<;  xuxcvSv  SSpiov  and  entered  the  goodly  house  of  Erechtheus 

The  “goodly  house  of  Erechtheus”  is  that  old  Mycenaean  Erechtheid  palace — the  great 
complex,  like  the  palace  of  Tiryns,  occupying  in  that  age  the  greater  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Athena  came  to  Athens  and  entered  the  goodly  house  of  Erechtheus  for  no  other  possible 
reason  than  that  she  had  a  sanctuary  located  within  the  gates  of  that  palace  and  forming 
a  part  of  it.  Aeschylus,  too,  harking  back  to  Homer,  identifies  the  temple  of  Athena  with 
the  house  of  Erechtheus  (Eum.  854-856) : 


xal  au  Tipuav 

ISpav  £% ouaa  xp&q  S6[xotq  ’Eps^Sewq 
Tsuijst  xtX. 


and  thou  [the  Eumenides]  shalt  occupy  a 
seat  of  honor  before  the  halls  of  Erechtheus  and 
receive  etc. 


That  is,  ye  shall  be  my  next-door  neighbors;  for  the  house  of  Erechtheus  implies  the  shrine 
of  Athena;  for  the  house  is  not  that  of  Erechtheus  alone  but  of  Athena  as  well.2  And 
Aeschylus  does  not  fail  to  identify  the  86p.oc  (Eum.  473-474): 

xocty)  pT  uxtbip  £ '.x o I ^  with  all  due  rites  performed,  thou  hast 

{ xizr)<;  xpoarjXOes  xadapbq  iflXaftys  Sojxot?  come  a  suppliant  pure  and  guiltless  to  my  halls 

The  halls  of  Erechtheus  and  the  halls  of  Athena  are  in  the  same  great  complex  of  buildings, 
and  the  halls  of  Athena  are  to  Aeschylus,  as  the  only  thing  he  knew  surviving  from  that 
hoary  age,  the  chambers  (four,  not  counting  the  vestibules)  of  the  old  temple  of  Athena 
that  he  had  seen  with  all  the  glories  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  tyrants,  in  the  smoke  and 
ruin  wrought  by  the  Persian,  and  in  its  restoration  after  Salamis  the  great  shrine  of  the 
Polias  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  trilogy  (458  B.  C.).  The  likeness  of  it  in  the 
theatre — with  its  stately  Pisistratic  colonnade  removed  and  with  other  marks  of  the  havoc 
created  by  the  savages  from  the  east  visible  upon  it — must  have  deeply  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  theatre,  as  they  listened  to  the  story  so  wondrously  told  of  their 
most  time-honored  traditions. 


3.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 


a.  Exterior 

By  far  the  most  hopeful  group  of  citations  are  those  that  describe  or  allude  to  the  Pythian 
temple  of  Apollo  at  “earth’s  central  shrine.”3  Euripides  saw  in  all  its  glory  of  Parian  marble 

1  The  phrasing  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  vss.  577-578  (xal  56tuov  Memo?  |  4p6v),  where  Apollo 
speaks  of  his  own  hearth  and  halls,  the  great  temple  of  Delphi  with  its  various  rooms.  See  also  p.  68. 

2  Cp.  also  B  546-549  and  the  discussion  m  A.  J.  A.  VIII,  pp.  477  u. 

2  Soph.  O.  T.  480-481. 
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and  rich  plastic  decoration  the  splendid  temple  finished,  if  not  entirely  built,  by  the  Alc- 
maeonidae  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  The  few  details  that  he  gives  us 
are  the  more  valuable,  because  that  temple  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  (probably  in  373).  Pausanias’s  description,  accordingly,  and 
the  remnants  recovered  by  the  French  in  their  excavations  at  Delphi  set  before  us  the  new 
temple,  rebuilt  after  that  disaster  and  rededicated  about  330.  Many  inscriptions  containing 
building  accounts  connected  with  the  restoration  have  been  found  and  fix  the  dates  beyond 
a  peradventure.  Little  is  left  of  the  sixth  century  temple  except  the  foundation  walls  in 
part,  some  blocks  of  Parian  marble  from  the  fagade  of  the  building  of  the  Alcmaeonidae 
built  by  the  restorers  into  the  foundation  walls  at  the  west  end,  and  a  few  pieces  of  archaic 
sculpture  from  the  pediments.  Pausanias  gives1  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  temple  from 
the  earliest  mythical  times  to  his  own — except  for  the  destruction  and  the  rebuilding  or 
rebuildings  of  the  fourth  century  and  later.  How  that  escaped  him  I  do  not  know;  but 
the  oversight  got  him  into  no  end  of  trouble,  for  he  thought  that  he  had  before  him  the 
temple  built  by  the  Alcmaeonids,  with  the  plastic  decorations  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
tried  to  fit  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  or  first  century  A.  D.  reality  into  his  sixth  century 
theory.  But  there  are  few  temples  of  antiquity  in  regard  to  which  we  are  so  well  informed 
as  we  are  in  regard  to  this  Alcmaeonid  temple  at  Delphi.  Through  Herodotus  especially 
we  are  told  its  date,  architect,  contractors,  builders,  material,  cost,  and  so  forth. 

After  the  fire  of  548-7  B.  C.,2  "the  Amphictyons  contracted  to  have  a  new  temple  built 
for  three  hundred  talents,  of  which  the  people  of  Delphi  were  to  contribute  one  fourth.  To 
defray  the  rest  of  the  cost  emissaries  went  the  round  of  the  cities  soliciting  subscriptions.”3 
The  contract  (or  at  least  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  temple4)  was  undertaken 
by  the  noble  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  then  in  exile  and  eager  to  secure  their 
restoration  to  Athens  together  with  the  downfall  of  the  tyrants,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  by 
whom  they  had  been  banished.  Hence,  to  propitiate  the  god,  or  rather  the  priestly  officials 
who  worked  the  oracle,  not  to  mention  the  Spartans  and  Amphictyons,  they  rebuilt  the 
temple  in  more  splendid  style  than  had  been  stipulated  in  the  contract,  by  constructing 
the  fagade  of  Parian  marble  instead  of  common  stone.  This  they  were  able  to  do  out  of 
the  wealth  they  had  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors.  Such  is  the 
account  which  Herodotus  gives5  of  this  transaction.  Other  writers,  however,  place  the  action 
of  the  Alcmaeonids  in  a  much  less  favorable  light.  They  tell  us  that,  far  from  expending 
their  private  fortune  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  the  Alcmaeonids  as  a  last  resort  undertook 
the  contract  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselves  with  funds  to  be  used  in  their  machina¬ 
tions  against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus6;  Pausanias7  and  Strabo8  do  not  refer  to  the  Alcmaeonids 
at  all  in  this  connection,  simply  stating  that  the  temple  of  their  day  was  built  by  the  Am¬ 
phictyons.  To  this  Pausanias  adds  that  the  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the  sacred 
treasures  and  that  the  architect  was  Spintharus  of  Corinth. 

That  the  temple  was  built,  and  in  a  style  of  some  magnificence,  by  the  Alcmaeonids  is 
plainly  stated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode9  of  which  the  date  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed. 
Pomtow10  rightly  concludes  that  the  Pythian  victory  of  the  Alcmaeonid  Megacles  which 
the  ode  commemorates  was  won  in  487-6  B.  C.  The  temple  must  have  been  completed 
many  years  earlier,  probably  before  510  B.  C.,  the  date  of  the  banishment  of  Hippias  and 
the  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  the  return  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  (371  ca.),  the  temple  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  earthquake,  and  its  reconstruction  apparently  was  still  proceeding  in  the 

1 X  5,  9-13. 

2  Jerome  (in  Eusebius,  Chron.  II  p.  97,  ed.  Schone)  gives  the  date  as  01.  574  (=  549-8  B.C.);  Paus. 
X  5,13  says  01.  581  (=  548-7);  Eusebius,  Chron.  II  p.  96,  ed.  Schone,  Armenian  version,  assigns  the  date  of 
the  fire  to  01.  582  (=  547-6). 

3  Hdt.  II  180. 

4  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XXVI  (1892)  pp.  611-621. 

6  V  62. 

6  Arist.,  Const,  of  Ath.,  19;  Philoch.,  cited  by  a  scholiast  on  Pind.,  Pyth.  VII  9:  scholiast  on  Dem. 
Or.  XXI  561. 

7  X  5,13. 

8 IX  p.  421. 

0  Pyth.  VII  10  sqq. 

10  Eh.  Mus.,  N.  F.  LI  (1896),  pp.  577-588. 
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second  half  of  that  century  (352-1-328-7). 1  The  later  history  of  the  temple  does  not  interest 
us  here;  to  the  plastic  decorations  we  shall  return  later. 

The  old  temple,  as  it  stood,  was  a  great  Doric  peripteros  with  six  columns  each  on  front 
and  back  and  (probably)  fifteen  on  each  long  side  (the  corner  columns  being  counted  twice, 
of  course) ;  inside,  the  roof  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns.  The  earthquake 
seems  to  have  destroyed  the  front  of  the  temple  down  to  the  foundations;  the  back  of  the 
temple  was  destroyed,  foundations  and  all.  We  have,  therefore,  only  partial  foundations 
of  that  old  temple,  fragments  of  the  Parian  marble  fagade,  drums  and  capitals  of  poros 
columns,  pieces  of  architrave  of  Parian  marble  and  of  poros  triglyphs,  cornice,  sima,  roof- 
tiles  of  marble,  fragments  of  the  pediment  groups.  Hence  anything  that  Euripides  might 
add  would  be  most  highly  welcome. 

And  what  does  he  contribute?  Little,  except  for  the  pediments,  although  the  temple 
plays  so  very  large  a  part  in  the  Ion  and  has  an  important  place  also  in  the  Andromache. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  passages  in  the  two  plays  say  nothing  more  than  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  Delphi.2  For  example,  in  the  Ion  (5-7)  the  poet  makes 
Hermes,  as  speaker  of  the  prolog,  locate  the  scene  of  the  play  as  Delphi,  the  site  of  the 
oracular  seat  of  Apollo,  the  mid-navel  of  the  world : 


t)x,co  AeXipwv  ttjvSs  yrjv,  Iv’  dptiyaXov 
[iiffov  x.a0(^o)v  d>ol6o<;  up,v(p8ei  (JpoTot<; 
xa  x’  ovxa  xaE  [xeXXovTa  c?si 


and  I  am  come  to  this  land  of  Delphi,  where  at 
the  mid¬ 
navel  Phoebus  hath  his  seat  and  chanteth  unto 
mortals 

forever  revealing  the  things  that  are  and  are  to  be 


And  when  Ion  enters,  he  also  conveys  the  same  information  (11.137-140): 


t&v  @6axovT<z  yip  eu7oy w, 
xb  8’  dKpeXtpiov  Ttaxepcx; 

ovopa  Xlyw 
d>oE6ou  toQ  Y.axa  vaov 

Iphigenia  Taurica  1272-1273: 

nuOEwv  86puov  x0ovEav  cecpe- 
7siv  6edq  pYjviv 

Pseudo-Seneca,  H.  O.  93-94: 

Cirrhaea  Paean  templa  et  aetheriam  domum 
serpente  caeso  meruit 


for  I  extol  him  that  feedeth  me 
and  the  name  of  “father”  I  give 
to  the  sustaining  hand  of 
Phoebus  whose  temple3  this  is 


to  take  away  from  the  Pythian  halls3 
the  goddess’s  wrath  of  hell 


Paean  slew  the  dragon  and  won  for  himself  the 
Cirrhaean  temple  and  a  home  in  heaven 


Aeschylus  informs  us  that  it  was  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Parnassus  (Eum.  11): 


Iq  tyjvBs  yacav  ■rjXOs  HapviqaoG  0’  'ihpaq 


unto  this  land  he  came  and  to  Parnassus’s  seat 


There  are  many  such  passages,4  but  no  purpose  could  be  served  by  quoting  more. 

As  to  its  location  we  are  told  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  (Eur.  I.  T.  1258) 
(in  a  Choral  Ode  to  Apollo) : 

picov  y dq  eyojv  pe>.a0pov  I  having  earth’s  centre  as  thy  dwelling  place 

that  it  was  close  by  the  Castalian  fountain  (ibid.  1257-1258) : 


Kaaxa'klaq  £ee0p«v  yeExwv 


neighbor  to  the  streams  of  Castalia 


1  See  Frazer,  Pans.,  V  pp.  328  ff. 

2  inc.  Inc.  Frag.  262  N.:  ITuGfwv  ivax/rdptov.  So,  too,  Soph.  O.  1.  70-71: 

Kpdovi:’...  ic,  xa  ITuSixa 

<Fo£6ou  ScopuzO’,  u>?  icfl0oi0’  v.x\. 

3  The  temple  is  referred  to  under  various  names:  l)va6?:  Eur.  Ion  39;  79; ;  140;  219;  316;  420;  786;  795; 

2 )vao(:  Eur.  Ion  97;  111;  115;  314;  555;  684;  1366;  1384;  3)UP6v:  Eur.  Ion  1190;  4W:  Eur  Ion .1331; 
5W*oc:  Eur.  Ion  458;  513;  6)So>aa:  Eur.  Ion  315;  514;  7)8wfjurra:  Eur.  Ion  370;  8)  B6jj.o<;:  Eur.  Ion  45 
224; 1275;  9)  Soaoi :  Eur.  Ion  34; 48; 129; 226; 249; 424; 510; 514; 535; 822; 1275; 1455- 1547;  Eur.  I.  T. 1272; 
Sup.  1197;  10)  lUXripov:  Eur.  I.  T.  1258;  11)  ^a«0pa:  Eur.  Ph .  205;  Ion  738;  1373;  12)dv<ixTopa:  Eur  Ion  55, 
1224;  13)  [xavTstov :  Eur.  Ion  42;  69;  130;  1122;  Eur.  Andr.  926;  14)  gcmsta:  Eur.  Ion  66,  739,  Ph.  284, 
15)  xpijodipta:  Eur.  Ion  33;  299;  409;  727;  974;  1611;  Ae.  Sep.  747;  16)  0^:  Eur.  Ion  114  _ 

«  E.  g.  Ae.  Cho.  953-954;  and  many  also  from  the  comedy:  e.  g.,  Crat.  Jr.  Inc.  Frag.  12,  2-3  K.,  Men. 
•Eaur.  T-iI.,  Frag.  147  K;  Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  460;  700  K. 
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The  Castalian  spring  plays  a  more  important  role  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  In  this  play  the 
oracular  temple  of  Apollo  is  the  centre  of  the  scene;  at  the  presentation  of  the  Ion  in  the 
theatre  at  Athens,  the  fountain  of  Castalia  was  probably  represented  on  one  of  the  movable 
panels  of  the  proscenium.  All  pilgrims  to  the  temple  of  Loxias  had  first  to  perform  their 
ablutions,  with  the  prescribed  lustral  rites,  before  they  might  enter  the  sacred  enclosure 
(Eur.  Ion  95-97) : 


Tccq  KaaTaXfa?  apyupo2t§ei<; 
@cc£vst£  Slvaq,  xaOapatq  81  Bpoaoiq 
<pat8puva[xsvoi  crrstxeTe  vaouq 


go  ye  to  Castalia ’s  silvery,  swirling  springs 
and  cleanse  you  with  its  purifying  dews 
before  ye  pass  to  the  shrines 


In  the  same  way  the  Phoenician  maidens,  sent  from  the  East  to  serve  Apollo  in  his  temple 
at  Delphi,  must  perform  their  lustral  rites  and  purify  themselves  at  the  Castalian  fount 
before  they  may  enter  the  sacred  place  (Eur.  Ph.  222-225) : 


STt  Be  Kacrra)da<;  u8a>p 

xspt[JL£V£t  [as  x6p.a<;  i[iaq 
8e6aac  xapGevtov  x^<*v 
<f>oc6stcaat  XaTpelatq 


and  Castalia’s  water  still 
awaiteth  me,  to  bedew  the 
maiden  glory  of  my  hair1 
for  Phoebus’s  service 


And  from  the  same  purifying  waters  the  neophyte  Ion  draws  the  water  for  cleansing  the 
holy  place  itself  (Eur.  Ion  145-148): 


Xpuascov  S’  iv.  tsux&ov  p£^w 
yaiaq  xayav, 
av  ctxoxeiJOV'uai 
KaaTaXiaq  Scvat 


and  from  golden  vessels  I  sprinkle 
earth’s  fount 

which  the  swirling  springs 
of  Castalia  pour  forth 


In  Euripides’s  Ion  (458-464) 

p.oXe  II 60iov  olxov 
XTapiva  xpo<;  aym&q, 

4>oc6f]ioc;  Iv0a  yaq 
[Aeff6p,q>aXo<;  8<tt£oc 

xapa  xoP200^^^  tplxoSi 
(xavTeupiaTa  xpatvsc 

it  is  a  place  with  streets  by  earth’s  mid-navel 
that  the  shrine  was  in  “the  city”  (Eur.  Andr. 


come  to  the  Pythian  halls, 
winging  thy  way  to  the  streets, 
where  Phoebus’s  hearth  by  the 
earth’s  mid-navel,  fulfils 
the  oracles  by  the  tripod  round 
which  the  choruses  move 

;2  and  the  following  passage  states  explicitly 
1085-1091): 


ixel  to  xXetvBv  t)X0o[asv  4>o£6ou  xeSov, 

Tpsiq  (jl£v  tpaewdcq  t)X£ou  8csJ;68ouq 
0eqt  8i86vts<;  opLjJiaT’  ^sxIpixXapLev. 
xal  to 60’  uxoxtov  fjv  ap’’  e£q  8£  cruaTOcaet? 
xuxXou?  t’  'kabq  olxfjTwp  0eou. 

’AyapLepivovoi;  8£  %<xlq  StaaTelx^v  x6Xtv 

slq  ou<;  exdiTT<t>  8u<j[i.sveiq  vj u Sa  X6you<; 


when  we  came  to  Phoebus’s  far-famed  land, 
three  radiant  courses  of  the  sun  we  gave 
to  gazing  at  the  sights  and  filled  our  eyes. 

This  bred  suspicion;  and  the  people  dwelling 
in  God’s  holy  place  drew  off  into  knots  and 
groups  of  men.  But  Agamemnon’s  son  passing 
up  and  down  the  city 

whispered  into  each  man’s  ear  words  to  fill  his 
heart  with  hate 


The  name  of  “the  city”  is  not  given  in  this  passage;  but  the  context  makes  it  clear  that 
Delphi  is  meant.  Neither  have  we  any  hint  as  to  its  size;  but  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants 
and  all  the  country  round  belonged  to  the  god.  The  “fame,”  of  course,  came  from  the 
great  temple  and  the  oracle.  In  another  passage  in  the  Andromache  (1263)  the  name  of 
“the  city”  is  given  as  Delphi: 


<xXk’  epxe  AeX^wv  iq  0e68pnr;TOV  x6Xtv 


but  make  thy  way  to  the  city  of  Delphi  built  of 
God 


Again  it  is  a  “city,”  and  this  time  with  the  epithet  that  the  Attic  poets  loved  to  bestow 
upon  Athens,  “built  of  God.” 

1  Apollo  himself  sets  the  example  of  lustral  cleansing  and  laves  his  divine  locks  in  the  pure  dew  of  Castalia 
(Hor.  Car.  Ill  4,  60-64). 

2  Similarly,  Ae.  Sep.  745-747:  ’  Ax&XXwvo?.... 

....tpli;  s!x6vto<;  ev  (isaopupiXot?  Ilu0[xoi<; 

XpiqaTTjpfot? 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  CASTALIA 
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Euripides  also  testifies  to  the  location  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  the  “city  of  Delphi”  (Ion  665) : 

piXXov  AeXiplS’  ixXtxstv  x6Xtv  |  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  city  of  Delphi 

In  the  days  of  Pausanias  Delphi  was  still  a  “city”  (X  9,  1) : 

AeX<poi<;  86  tj  xoXiq  dfvavTS?  8ia 
xaaiQ q  xapix£Tat  aXWa‘  *«Ta 
Ta  aura  86  ifj  xoXst  Tfl  a XXr) 
xai  6  Rp&s  xepl6oXo<;  tou  ’AxoXXwvo? 


the  city  of  the  Delphians  presents  a 
situation  on  a  steep  slope  throughout; 
the  same  is  true  not  only  of  the  rest  of  the  city 
but  also  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Apollo 


We  have  thus  abundant  evidence  that  Delphi  was  a  “city,”  and  not  merely,  as  Olympia 
was,  a  great  religious  centre,  an  aggregation  of  temples,  shrines,  altars,  votive  offerings,  and 
so  forth.  It  has  been  estimated  from  the  records  of  the  manumission  of  slaves  inscribed 
on  the  retaining  wall  of  the  temple  terrace  that  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  Delphi  was 
a  city  of  about  ten  thousand  people.  The  same  thought  is  suggested  also  in  Euripides’s 
Andromache  1063;  1065  (Chorus  to  Peleus): 


xcd  ffoij  ye  xatSo<;  xatSi  xopauvwv  p.6pov 
ayvoR  iv  tspotq  Ao^tou  AsXtpwv  pixa 


yea;  and  thy  son’s  son’s  death  he  is  compassing 
with  Delphians  in  Loxias’s  holy  sanctuary 


The  general  topography  suggested  in  the  passage  from  Pausanias  quoted  above  receives 
an  addition  from  Euripides’s  Andromache  (998  and  1144-1145): 

TsXoupivtov  86  AsXipU  s”<7£tcu  xrrpa  and  when  these  plans  are  being  put  into  execu¬ 

tion,  the  Delphian  rock  will  know  of  it 


xpauyrj  S’  iv  eutpf)p.oist  S uacp-qpLoq  8op.ot? 
xixpataiv  avTixXayE;’ 


and  an  unhallowed  cry  within  the  hallowed  halls 
echoed 

back  from  the  rocks 


The  allusion  is  most  obviously  to  the  Phaedriades,  the  twin  “shining  rocks”  that  tower 
above  Delphi  and  add  so  much  to  the  tremendous  impressiveness  of  the  place.  In  the  Ion 
Euripides  speaks  in  the  same  indefinite  way  of  the  “Pythian  rock,  meaning  probably  the 
western  cliff  which  rises  directly  over  the  temenos  (550) : 


IIu6Eav  8’  T]X0e<;  xixpav  xp(v; 


and  hast  thou  e’er  come  to  the  Pythian  rock 
before? 


He  is  much  more  definite  when  he  makes  the  Chorus  say  (714-715): 


iw  Sstpd£Se<;  napvauou  xsTpa? 
E^ouaat  axoxsXov  oupavcov  0’  e8pav 


ye  ridges  of  Parnassus’s  rock, 

with  look-out  point  and  seat  in  the  skies 


With  those  lines  one  can  fairly  see  the  sharp  edge  of  the  Shining  Rocks  cutting  the  clear 
blue  sky  high  above  earth’s  central  shrine.  And  in  the  winter  months  and  even  into  early 
spring,  those  ridges  are  fringed  with  snow  (Eur.  Ph.  205-207): 


for  a  bondmaid  under  Phoebus’s  roof, 
where,  beneath  the  snow-sprent  ridges 
of  Parnassus,  he  hath  ta’en  his  abode 


<ho£6ou  yap  8ouXa  p,sXd0pa)v, 
tv’  uxo  Setpdut  vc<po66Xot<; 
napvaaou  xazevaaOr) 

Those  Phaedriades  may  shine  with  a  wonderful  glory.  They  may  also  frown  with  a  gloom 
that  was  terrible;  for  criminals  might  be  cast  down  from  those  sheer  heights.  With  t  a 
sort  of  execution  Ion  threatens  Creusa  for  her  attempted  murder  of  the  boy  (Eur.  Ion 

1266-1268) : 

that  those  smooth  tresses  of  her  hair  may 
be  combed  by  the  faces  of  Parnassus,  from 
which  she  shall  be  hurled  like  a  discus  down- 


W  to 6 <5  dxiQpdTOUt;  xXoxou? 

xo[XY]<p  xaTa^fjvcoat  IlapvYjiJou  xXaxe<p, 
o0ev  xeTpatov  aXpta  8iaxY]0f)ff£Tat 


plunged  from  the  rock 

Sophocles  also  has  an  allusion  to  the  Shining  Rocks,  when  he  speaks  of  the  “rock  oracular 
of  Delphi,”  as  the  Phaedriades  are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  landseape  of  Delp 
and  so  dominate  it,  that  the  “rock  of  Delphi”  may  mean  Delphi  (O.  T.  463-464). 
z[q  5vTtv’  &  0£ffxtdx£ta  A£X?k  £lx£  xlTpa  |  who  is  it  that  the  rock  oracular  of  Delphi  meant? 
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The  two  great  cliffs  come  together  like  colossal  jaws;  and  that  feature  of  the  topography 
is  pictured  in  Aeschylus’s  Choephori  (806-807)  : 

to  hk  xaXdx;  xxEpievov  a>  pt4ya  va(wv  oh  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  mighty  fair- 

gt6(juov  built  cavern’s  mouth 


The  “cavern’s  mouth”  is  not  “a  cave,  a  vault,  as  if  it  were  the  entrance  of  the  lower  world,” 
as  Liddell  and  Scott  interpret,  nor  yet  “the  Delphic  oracular  cave,”  as  Sidgwick  explains, 
in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple,  but  the  great  cavern  of  the  Shining  Rocks,  as  in  the  lines 
of  Sophocles.  And  Aeschylus  has  the  same  thought  once  more,  expressed  in  a  slightly 
different  form  (Cho.  953-954) : 


6  Ao^fa?  6  ITapvaalai;  Loxias  who  holds  the  mighty  cavern 

(rsyav  e^wv  p,ux^v  X0°v6<;  of  the  land  of  Parnassus 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  poets  of  anything  touching  the  sacred  enclosure,  as  such, 
except  the  temple  proper  and  its  belongings.  Everything  at  Delphi  is  sacred.  But  there 
is  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  gate,  or  gates,  of  the  Tip-evoq.  At  either  side  of  the  main 
entrance  gate  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Delphi  are  left  evidences 
of  the  vessels  containing  the  holy  water  for  the  symbolical  purification  of  the  pilgrims  as 
they  entered  after  the  previous  lustrations  at  the  fountain  of  Castalia.  Further  evidence 
of  the  vessels  and  the  holy  water  we  have  in  Euripides’s  Ion  (434-^36) : 


aXXa  xpuaiatq 

xp6xoiacv  £X0d)v  slq  dTCoppavTfjpta 
Spoaov  xaOfjau 


but  I  will  go  and  with  golden 
pitchers  place  water-dews  in  the 
vessels  for  sprinkling  with  the  holy  water 


That  these  were  not  at  the  temple-doors  but  at  some  distance  away  from  the  shrine  itself 
is  clear  from  the  situation:  Xuthus  has  entered  the  temple;  Creusa  is  busy  with  her  prayers 
at  the  altar;  Ion  makes  his  exit;  the  chorus  sings  a  long  ode;  Ion  re-enters  and  questions  the 
chorus  (11.512-513): 


ixXiXotx’  x£>v  lepov  Tp(xo8a  xal  xPiQcr^^ptov 
EouSoq,  tj  (JLtpLvst  xax’  olxov 


hath  Xuthus  left  by  now  the  holy  tripod 
and  the  shrine  oracular  or  bideth  he  within  the 
building? 


If  he  had  been  filling  fonts  at  the  temple  door,  he  would  have  been  in  a  better  position  than 
the  chorus  to  know  whether  or  not  Xuthus  was  still  within.  But  he  had  gone  first  to  the 
spring  of  Cassotis  or  Castalia  to  fill  his  pitchers  and  then  to  the  gates  to  leave  the  water 
and  has  now  returned. 

So  also  at  Athens,  Pyrrhus’s  boy  with  the  vessel  for  the  sprinkling  stood  immediately 
inside  the  Propylaea  by  the  southern  column  of  the  east  portico  for  the  service  of  those  who 
were  just  entering  the  Acropolis  proper. 

.  As  we  have  so  many  passages  in  which  the  temple  at  Delphi  is  casually  mentioned 
without  giving  us  any  information  about  it,  so  we  have  as  many  more1  in  which  mere  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  oracle.  For  example,  Euripides’s  Andromache  926: 

d>o(6ou  Xtxtbv  (xavrefov  |  leaving  the  oracle  of  Phoebus 


We  have,  then,  the  location  of  Delphi  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  above  the  Cirrhaean 
P  am,  beneath  the  Shining  Rocks,  beside  the  fountain  of  Castalia;  we  have  it  as  a  place 
renowned,  so  holy  that  it  was  “built  of  God”  himself;  and  we  have  there  as  the  centre  of 
interest  the  famous  oracular  temple  of  Apollo. 

Details  about  the  temple  come  in  welcome  profusion.  Almost  every  architectural  detail 
is  observed  and  mentioned  in  one  connection  or  another.  From  the  messenger’s  report  of 
the  assassination  of  Neoptolemus  at  the  hands  of  Orestes  and  his  Delphian  fellow-con¬ 
spirators  (Eur.  Andr.  1097-1099) 


dpxaf  t’  ixXirjpouvT’  dq  xa  @ouXeuTT)pta 
0’  oaoi  0eou  xPW^tmv  ^ cpiaxaaav 

ippoupdv  izdt; avx’  iv  xsptffTuXocq  86[xot? 

1  Ae.  Cho.;  Eum.;  Soph.  O.  T.;  El.;  passim. 


and  the  magistrates  thronged  into  the  council- 
halls  and,  on  their  part,  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  treasures 

of  the  god  posted  guards  in  the  building’s  colon¬ 
nades 
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we  learn  that  the  building  had  a  peristyle;  but  what  the  order  was,  what  the  number  of 
columns,  what  it  looked  like — these  questions  it  was  not  his  to  answer.  We  receive  here 
also,  by  the  way,  the  assurance  which  we  shall  find  again  and  again  that  the  temple  con¬ 
tained  the  treasures  of  the  god. 

Such  epithets  as  xepEaiuXoc;,  xeptxEwv,  dfAcpcxtuv  (“ girdled  with  pillars”)  would  naturally 
tend,  with  the  fifth  century  poets,  to  become  standing  epithets  of  temples;  and  they  do: 
for  example, 


Eur.  I.  T.  406-407:  xepixEovaq  vaou?  )  “pillared  temples,”  and 

Soph.  Ant.  285-286:  apupixEovaq  vaou q  j  “pillared  temples.” 

Above  the  columns  should  come  the  entablature — architrave,  taenia,  triglyphon,  cornice, 
gable,  raking  cornice,  roof.  Here,  again,  Euripides  does  not  fail  us  (Ion,  156)  (to  the  birds 
that  come  flying  toward  the  temple  and  are  likely  to  defile  the  coping) : 

auBfo  p.ij  Optyxolq  |  I  warn  you  not  to  touch  the  cornices 


This  certainly  means  both  the  cornice  below  the  gable  and  the  raking  cornice  above,1  while 
the  following  passage  surely  refers  only  to  the  latter  (Ion  171-173): 


oB’  6 pvEQtov  xaivoq  xpoa£6a; 
[au>v  uxo  6ptyxou?  euvaEa<; 
xapfTjpdq  Orjawv  texvocc;; 


what  new  bird  is  this  that  has  now  arrived? 
To  build,  I  ween,  under  the  cornices  a 
nest  of  straw  for  his  young? 


Statues  standing  in  the  open  were  provided  with  means  of  protection  against  defilement 
by  birds;  to  protect  the  temple  and  insure  its  purity  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  young 
neophyte  (Ion  106-108): 


xty]vwv  t’  dyi'kaq, 
a?  pXdxTouacv  ae[Av’  dva0Y)p.aTa, 

T6£otaiv  (puyaSaq  0Y)ao[Asv 


and  the  flocks  of  birds, 
which  injure  the  holy  offerings, 

I  shall  put  to  flight  with  my  bow  and  arrows 


And  so  here  Ion  speaks  his  warning  and  draws  his  bow  (177 — 178) : 

<!><;  ava0f)  [Accra  (at;  £XdxTT)Tca  that  the  offerings  and  Phoebus’s 

vaol  0’  ol  d>oE6ou  temple  may  suffer  no  harm 


We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  again  to  the  care  which  the  ancients  took  to  save  their 
statues  out  in  the  open  from  such  defilement. 

Above  the  gable  and  the  raking  cornice  comes  the  roof.  This,  too,  is  not  unnamed  by 
Euripides  (Ion  89-90) : 

a[Aupvr)<;  ccvuBpou  xaxvo?  elq  6p6<pou<;  and  the  smoke  of  frankincense,  brought  from 

the  desert  land, 

<koE6ou  xete vxi  flies  up  to  Phoebus’s  roof 


Finally,  we  have  the  acroteria  crowning  the  roof  at  the  corners  of  the  gable— songstresses 
of  gold,  whose  praises  were  chanted  by  Pindar  in  an  ode  in  honor  of  the  temple: 

-ra  iq  zaq  ydouq  zdq  xpuaaq,  &  B'i)  nEvBapoq  fjasv  ix’  ixe Ev <p  tw  vaa>  (Pausanias  X  5,12)  (Pind., 
Frag.  53  Schroeder) : 


Xpuaeai  S’  £Ej6xep0’  ocEstou 
astSov  xy)XiqB6v£<; 


and  above  the  pediment  sang 
charmers  of  gold 


These  golden  “charmers”  (Pindar)  or  “songstresses”  (Pausanias)  that  formed  the  acroteria 
of  the  temple  must  have  been  either  Sirens,  which  would  seem  the  more  probable,  or  Sphinxes, 
which  are  so  richly  represented  among  the  surviving  sculptures  of  Delphi.  The  decision 
in  favor  of  Sirens  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (Apoll.  Ty.  VI 

11,  14): 


oS’,  olpiat,  [Atxpa  Taura 
•f)you[Aevo<;  xal  rr )q  lauTOU 
aotpEat;  xa l  aXXou  ^S£- 

TjOt]  v£(l>  <x«l  aXXou  xal> 

1  As  the  upper  cornice,  6ptyx6;  came  to  be 


he  [the  god],  I  presume,  thought 
I  these  buildings  small  and  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  his  wisdom,  and  so  he  demanded 
another  temple  and  another  and 
figuratively  for  the  extreme  limit.  See  pp.  205ff. 
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(xeyaXcov  ijSr;  xat  lxaTop.xi£8wv — 

hbq  S’  auTwv  xal  xpuaa?  wy/a? 
ctva^ac  XiyeTat  Setp-igvwv 
Ttv’  ^xe/ouija?  xstGw 


finally  even  great  hundred-foot  temples;  and  upon 
one 

of  these,  it  is  said,  he  had  set  up  high 
Sirens  of  gold,  with  their  magic  influence, 
endowed  with  strange  persuasive  power 


The  whole  passage  in  Philostratus  has  reference  to  the  earlier  period  in  the  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Delphi;  of  all  the  things  he  names  there,  the  Iliupersis  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche 
of  the  Cnidians  is  the  latest.  It  is,  therefore,  irresistible  to  connect  these  “Sirens”  of  Phil¬ 
ostratus  with  the  “songstresses”  of  Pausanias  and  Pindar;  and,  besides,  the  Sirens  are 
more  naturally  singers  than  the  Sphinxes  would  be1;  and  certainly  the  epithet  of  xtjXtqBwv 
is  better  applicable  to  a  Siren  than  to  a  Sphinx. 

Carl  Robert2  assigns  to  the  acroteria  the  Heracles  and  Bellerophon  groups  described  by 
Euripides  (Ion  190-204),  and  the  gigantomachia  (Ion  206-219)  to  the  metopes.  Kinkel3 
assigns  everything  except  the  StSupuov  xpotjwxwv  9 to?  to  metopes.  To  this  problem  we  must 
presently  return.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present  that  the  battle  with  the  Hydra  and  with 
the  Chimaera  might  be  compositions  adaptable  to  acroteria  decoration,  but  the  acroteria 
are,  through  Pindar’s  verses,  already  preempted  for  the  Sirens;  for  Pindar,  of  course,  has 
before  his  vision  the  pre-Macedonian  temple,  not  the  temple  Pausanias  is  describing.  And 
it  lies  very  close  to  the  surface  to  conjecture  that  the  chief  reason  why  Pausanias  refuses 
to  believe  “the  story  about  'the  golden  singers’”  is  that  he  did  not  see  them;  and  he  failed 
to  see  them  because  in  his  day  they  were  not  there!  They  had  disappeared  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Alcmaeonid  temple,  and  the  relation  of  the  fourth  century  temple  to  it 
was  not  clear  to  Pausanias.  Through  Pausanias  and  Pindar,  therefore,  we  have  the  acroteria 
fixed  as  “singers  of  gold” — Sphinxes  or,  far  more  probably,  Sirens.  And  the  representations 
of  the  Heracles-Hydra  and  Bellerophon-Chimaera  stories  will  have  to  remain  in  their  old 
places  in  the  pediments,  or  upon  the  metopes. 

We  need  not,  for  all  this,  reject  the  hypothesis  often  advanced  that  the  archaic  Nike 
in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Museum  at  Delphi  (a  flying  Nike  of  the  Archermus  or  Delian 
Nike  type  but  freer  and  further  developed,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  its  late  date)  may 
well  have  been  an  acroterium  of  this  temple.  Our  Sirens,  the  singers,  occupy  positions 
above  the  lower  angles  of  the  gable;  the  Nike  may  well  have  been  poised  on  her  pinions 
above  the  upper  angle. 

Then,  within  the  triangle  of  the  gable,  comes  the  pediment  group,  the  subject  of  Euri¬ 
pides’s  brilliant  and  detailed  description  of  the  sculptures,  the  most  important  section  of 
all  in  our  discussion.  Although  it  properly  belongs  to  the  volume  on  Sculpture,  these 
sculptures  are  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  temple  that  we  may  fairly  anticipate  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  that  connection  and  see  them  in  their  place  in  the  temple  pediment. 

The  chorus  of  Creusa’s  handmaids  enters.  They  are  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration 
at  the  splendid  temple  built  by  their  fellow-townsmen,  the  Alcmaeonids.  With  character¬ 
istic,  though  pardonable  provincialism  so  few  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  so-called  Theseum  ’  and  with  the  Erechtheum  even  then  in  course  of  construction 
they  had,  like  every  other  Athenian,4  thought  Athens  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
wonders  of  art  were  created.  But  here  at  Delphi,  they  find,  is  something  at  least  com¬ 
parable  with  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  although  by  the  very  suggestion  the 
Athenian  audience  was  spurred  to  set  off  the  splendor  of  the  marble  Parthenon  and  its 
Phidian  sculptures  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  marble-fronted  poros  temple  at  Delphi  and 
its  archaic  sixth  century  sculptures  (Eur.  Ion  184-186): 


o6x  vat?  ^aGifat?  ’AGa- 
vat?  eixlove?  fjaray  au - 
Xal  Getov  p,6vov 


not  in  Athens  alone,  the  city  all  divine, 
were  courts  of  gods  with  stately 
colonnades 


*  I30:  «“***  Wrfe  391:  etc. 

3  Eur.  u.  die  Bildende  Kunst,  p.  25. 

there  a'nd  SeAo  *°  g°  *  ^  land  Pallas-  »>>“» 

sABm/iev  Atito-pav  x6<5voc  ITctAXaSoi;. . . 


vao l  6’  &<]>epe?ei<;  xotl  ayiclfiara 
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They  look  up  at  the  splendid  temple  and  see — apparently  at  one  glance — the  two  facades 
of  the  temple!  The  one  they  actually  see;  the  other,  they  assume,  is  in  every  spectator’s 
memory  (Ion  187-189): 


aXXa  xa l  xapa  AoJjfqe 

AaTOu<;  BiBupuov  xpoato- 
xeiv  xaXXt6X4<papov  <p£)<; 


but  at  the  sanctuary  of  Loxias  also, 
Leto’s  son,  there  is  the  fair-browed 
light  of  twin  fronts 


This  citation  is  of  much  importance  and  has  usually  been  overlooked  in  the  discussions 
of  the  location  to  be  assigned  to  the  sculptures:  dt S upid>v  xpoawxwv  xaXXtSXecpapov  qpcoq  can¬ 
not  well  refer  to  anything  but  gables.  The  “light  of  the  forehead  with  its  beauteous 
brows”  is  surely  a  pediment  with  sculptures  overhung  by  the  cornice  above. 

Then,  with  upward  glance,  one  division  of  the  chorus  calls  attention  to  the  first  scene 
represented  among  the  sculptures  (Ion  190-200): 


(Bou  T GCV <$  ’ ,  afipTJCOv', 

Aepvatov  uSpav  ivatpet 
Xpuceai?  apxacq  6  A  to  ^  xalq. 


Look  here!  see;  the  son  of 
Zeus  with  scimitar  of  gold  is 
slaying  the  hydra  of  Lerna. 


d0pd).  xal  'KsXczq  aWoq  au- 
tou  xavov  xupfcpXexTOv  al¬ 
ps:  ti?’  ap’  oq  eptalat  [xu- 
0£U£Tai  xapa  xfjvaiq 
aaxtaTaq  ’I6Xaoq,  o<p 
xotvoix;  aipo[xevo<;  xdvouq 
A C xat§i  auvav'rXel; 


I  see.  And  by  him  is  an¬ 
other,  lifting  a  blazing  torch 
of  fire ;  is  it  he  whose  story  is 
told  at  my  web,  the 
bucklered  warrior  Iolaus,  who 
bears  a  share  in  the  labors  of 
Zeus’s  son  and  with  him  endured  to  the  end? 


In  excited  haste  another  division  of  the  chorus,  taking  up  another  portion  of  the  scene, 
runs  on  (Ion  201-204) : 


xal  [xav  tovS’  aOprjaov 
XTspoOvToq  ecpeBpov  txxoir 
t&v  xup  xviouaav  ivalpsc 
Tpcawpaxov  aXxav 

And  still  another  and  another  division,  with  eyes  running  swiftly  from  one  sculptured 
group  to  another,  continues  (Ion  205-219) : 


and  lo !  look  here — a  man 
mounted  upon  a  winged  horse! 
He  is  slaying  the  fire-breathing, 
triple-bodied  monster! 


xavT?  to t  @Xe<papov  Stco- 
xor  axitpon  xXovov  £v  Tstxe- 
ac  Xatvoiat  TiyavTov 


Xeuacen;  ouv  £%’  ’EyxeXaStj) 

yopywxov  xaXXoucav  Yx uv ; 
Xeuaaa)  IlaXXdB’,  i[xav  0sov. 
•  ••••• 
r[  yap,  xspauv&v 
dpuplxupov  o6pt[xov  £v  A 
lxTg66Xotat  xepffh; 

opto  t6v  Boltov 

M{[xavxa  xupl  xaTat0aXot. 


yea;  I  turn  mine  eyes  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Mark  there  on  the  marble 
walls  the  giants’  rout!  .  .  . 

Beholdest  thou,  then,  her  who  is  brandishing 
over  Enceladus 

the  circle  of  her  Gorgon-shield? 

Pallas,  mine  own  goddess,  I  behold. 


and  mark!  the  mighty  thunderbolt, 
with  double  point  of  flame,  in  Zeus’s 
far-hurling  hands! 

I  see;  his  foeman 

Mimas  it  is  consuming  with  fire. 

and  Bromius,  the  Bacchian  god,  with 
unwarlike,  ivy-wreathed  wand 
is  slaying  another  son  of  Gaea  there 


xal  Bp6;xio<;  a'XXov  ctxoXefxotffi 
xtaatvoiat  ^axTpon; 

^vatpst  Taq  Texvwv  6  Bax^eu? 

These  are  the  scenes:  1)  Heracles  slaying  the  Hydra,  with  Iolaus  standing  by  with  torch 
in  hand  to  help.  2)  Bellerophon,  mounted  upon  Pegasus,  slaying  the  fire-breathing  Ghimaera. 
3)  The  Gigantomachia:  Athena  brandishing  her  shield  over  the  fallen  Enceladus;  Zeus, 
with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  above  the  lightning-blasted  body  of  Mimas;  Dionysus, 
smiting  with  his  thyrsus  the  unnamed  Rhoetus.1  The  vivid  description  of  the  representations 
seems  to  declare  that  the  chorus  sees  them  with  the  physical  eye.  Does  the  audience  see 
i  We  can  confidently  supply  the  name  from  Hor.  Car.  II  19,  23;  Apollod.  I  6,  22  says  “Eurytus. 
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them,  too?  Are  the  scenes  there  in  the  theatre — represented  on  the  front  of  the  proscenium 
on  the  idvaxs q,  on  the  metopes,  or  on  a  temporary  pediment?  Or  did  the  dramatic  artists 
of  fifth  century  Athens  leave  much  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators?  And  did  the 
vivid  word-painting  of  the  chorus  and  their  eyes  turned  eagerly  toward  the  temple  in  the 
centre  of  the  proscenium  recall  to  Pythian  pilgrims,  and  to  those  who  had  heard  from  them, 
the  plastic  wonders  of  Apollo’s  fane?  Or,  finally,  is  Euripides  giving  us  here  not  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Delphic  reality  at  all  but  only  an  imaginary,  a  fake  description  of  three  of  the 
most  hackneyed  themes  of  vase-decorators,  painters,  and  sculptors  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  days  of  Greek  art  production? 

Before  the  excavations  of  Delphi,  so  magnificently  carried  out  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Theophile  Homolle,  each  of  these  views  suggested 
had  its  partisans  and  opponents.  Now,  there  can  be  no  serious  question  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  affirmative  answer  to  at  least  our  second  group  of  questions :  the  dramatic  artists 
of  Athens  did  leave  everything  they  possibly  could  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience ; 
there  was  in  all  probability  no  plastic  representation  of  the  Delphic  sculptures  in  the 
Athenian  theatre;  Euripides  is  describing  real  sculptures  that  he  and  hundreds  of  his 
audience  had  seen  at  earth’s  central  shrine.  Any  arguments  to  the  contrary  that  may  have 
seemed  valid  before  1894-5  are  now  shattered  by  the  fragments  found  in  the  excavations. 
The  Athena  with  a  great  aegis  held  on  her  left  arm  as  a  shield  before  her  breast,  and,  over¬ 
thrown  before  her  but  still  defending  himself,  the  Enceladus  from  our  gable  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  at  Delphi.  The  group  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  Athena-Enceladus 
group  from  the  Pisistratic  pediment  of  the  Hecatompedon  in  Athens.  Fragments  of  two 
quadrigas  or  bigas  are  there;  one  of  them  may  have  belonged  to  Athena;  the  other,  to  some 
other  god.  The  existence  of  a  fragment  of  a  tiger  or  a  panther,  if  such  it  be,  substantiates 
the  presence  of  the  Dionysus  of  the  poet’s  description  of  this  western  gable.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  fragment  of  a  man  in  a  long  tunic  and  the  skin  of  an  animal  over  that 
should  be  identified  as  Dionysus  himself.  In  point  of  workmanship  and  style,  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  treatment  of  the  draperies  and  the  nude,  in  the  severity  tempered  by  an  effort 
after  elegance  characteristic  of  the  ripening  archaism,  the  fragments  are  the  indisputable 
work  of  the  closing  decades  of  the  sixth  century.  Their  style,  their  date,  their  dimensions, 
the  place  where  they  were  found,  the  material  of  which  they  are  made — every  possible 
circumstance  goes  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Gigantomachia  which  we 
have  in  Euripides’s  chorus  and  in  the  fragments  was  the  subject  of  the  west  pediment. 

In  the  east  pediment  we  should  then  find  the  Heracles-Hydra-Iolaus  group  in  one  wing 
near  the  centre,  the  Bellerophon-Chimaera  group  balancing  it  on  the  other  side.  Of  these 
two  groups  not  a  fragment  has  yet  been  found  or  identified.  It  is,  however,  entirely  possible 
that  the  fine  figure  of  a  young  man,  of  more  than  human  stature,  standing  in  almost  front 
view,  with  head  turned  slightly  to  the  right  and  right  arm  extended  also  in  that  direction, 
may  have  stood  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  centre  and  may  be  Iolaus  with  the  blazing 
torch  in  the  extended  right  hand.  We  have  his  torso  fairly  well  preserved;  the  head  is  sadly 
fractured;  both  arms  and  both  legs  (save  the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh)  are  gone.  There 
is  not  enough  left  for  a  positive  identification  of  the  figure.  M.  Homolle1  thinks  he  may 
be  Hermes  and  places  him  in  the  left  wing  in  charge  of  the  biga  there.  Then  we  have  on 
the  left  wing  toward  the  corner  on  either  side  fragments  of  a  biga  driven  straight  out  en 
face  from  the  background;  one  of  these  chariots  may  be  that  of  Heracles  himself,  as  in  the 
poros  pediment  in  Athens  and  on  many  a  blackfigured  vase.  Further  on,  on  the  right,  in 
the  northern  corner  of  the  gable,  is  a  lion  killing  a  fawn;  in  the  left  (southern)  corner,  bal¬ 
ancing  this  group,  a  lion  dragging  down  a  bull  and  tearing  his  flesh.  Between  the  groups 
of  animals  and  the  biga  groups,  and  filling  the  space  there,  belong  also  the  three  female 
figures  of  the  type  of  the  best  pre-Persian  ladies  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in  the  south 
wing,  and  three  youths  balancing  them  in  the  north  wing.  The  fragments  of  all  these  are 
sufficiently  numerous  for  a  satisfactory  reconstruction.2 

Some  critics  object  to  the  number  of  different  motives  in  such  a  gable.  But  the  variety 
of  subjects,  with  those  scenes  of  Euripides  and  the  fragments  we  have,  offers  no  argument 
of  any  weight  against  the  reconstruction  I  have  given.  Such  multiplication  of  subjects— 


1  B.  C.  H.  XXV  (1901)  pp.  457-515;  especially  pp.  491^192. 

,  2  s,ee.f :  C°urby>  ?•  C-  H.  XXXVIII  (1914)  pp.  327-350,  who  combines  the  two  bigas  into  one  quadriga 
and  puts  it  in  the  centre  of  the  pediment,  and  leaves  the  corners  quite  empty.  6 
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animal  combats,  peaceful  human  beings,  adventures  of  heroes,  all  in  one  and  the  same 
pediment — in  the  archaic  period  need  prove  no  stumbling-block  to  us  since  the  discovery 
of  the  pediments  of  the  Treasuries  of  Cyrene  and  Byzantium  at  Olympia,  and  the  frieze 
of  Assos,  and  the  poros  pediments  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  hold  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  StSufxwv  xpoawxwv  (twin  brows).  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  even  without  the  express  mention  of  the  StSupiwv  xpoawxwv,  for  Euripides  to 
select  for  his  enthusiastic  description  of  the  temple  sculptures  the  poros  pediment  on  the 
back  of  the  temple  and  pass  by  in  silence  the  more  magnificent  marble  groups  of  the  front. 
Furthermore,  this  distribution  is  borne  out  artistically  by  the  division  between  strophe 
and  antistrophe:  the  description  of  the  Hydra-Chimaera  pediment  takes  up  strophe  and 
antistrophe  a';  then,  with  the  turn  to  strophe  the  chorus  is  ready  for  the  other  front, 
each  group  filling  completely  one  strophe  and  antistrophe.  There  is  no  real  awkwardness 
in  the  chorus’s  describing  both  gables.  The  imagination  of  the  audience  would  easily  run, 
with  the  swing  of  the  chorus  to  the  new  strophe,  from  the  square  in  front  of  the  temple 
on  to  the  stairway  ascending  from  the  west  front  of  the  temple  to  the  theatre  and  the  way 
to  the  stadium,  up  which  every  visitor  to  the  games  must  have  passed.  And  besides  we 
are  reasonably  certain,  from  the  circumstances  and  place  of  the  discovery  of  the  fragments 
remaining,  that  the  gigantomachia  occupied  the  western  gable.  The  centre  of  the  gable 
was  filled,  of  course,  by  the  Zeus-Mimas  group,  now  wholly  lost. 

Instead  of  ascribing  the  Heracles'  and  Bellerophon  groups  to  the  east  pediment,  M. 
Homolle  has  assigned  them  to  the  metopes  underneath  the  gigantomachia  on  the  west 
facade  and  suggested  for  the  east  front  the  familiar  scene  of  the  contest  between  Apollo 
and  Heracles,  when  the  latter  attempted  to  carry  the  sacred  tripod  away  from  Delphi, 
with  Athena  intervening  to  settle  the  dispute.  This  contest  is  the  scene  still  preserved  at 
Delphi  on  the  pediment  of  the  Treasury  of  Siphnos  (Cnidus),  while  the  frieze  of  that  same 
Treasury  is  wondrously  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  gigantomachia.  But  the  presence 
of  a  similar  contest  in  the  east  pediment  of  the  temple  is  only  the  merest  hypothesis  on  the 
part  of  M.  Homolle;  and  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  north  frieze  of  the 
Siphnian  Treasury  has  the  gigantomachia,  the  subject  of  the  west  pediment  of  the  temple, 
that  the  east  front  of  the  temple  must  have  had  the  subject  of  the  gable  of  the  Treasury,  the 
stealing  of  the  tripod.  For  the  east  pediment  the  marble  fragments  found  fail  to  help  us 
out  to  the  extent  that  we  desire.  Euripides  describes  but  a  few  figures  among  the  many 
that  he  knew;  the  fragments  unearthed  include  but  a  few  figures  among  the  many  that 
were;  and,  with  one  questionable  exception,  the  extant  fragments  unfortunately  fail  to 
coincide  with  the  description.  We  have  in  Euripides  the  Heracles-Iolaus-Hydra  group, 
and  the  Bellerophon-Chimaera  group.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  must  either  be  the  two 
central  groups,  with  no  figure  directly  under  the  angle  of  the  gable,  or  they  must  stand  on 
either  side  of  a  single  central  figure;  the  marble  fragments  in  Delphi  give  us  the  next  groups 
— the  biga,  with  the  attendant  women,  and  the  lion  seizing  and  rending  its  prey,  on  either 
wing  of  the  pediment;  the  figures  occupying  the  corners  of  the  gable  are  wholly  wanting 
both  in  the  extant  sculptures  and  in  the  description.  In  the  centre  we  may,  perhaps,  place 
a  figure  of  Athena,  who  is  sometimes  present  in  works  of  art  representing  Bellerophon  and 
the  Chimaera,  and  who  is  a  very  present  divinity  at  the  labors  of  Heracles. 

The  gable  thus  reconstructed  is  not  subject  to  the  criticism,  so  often  passed  upon  it,1 
of  being  monotonous  and  stiff  in  comparison  with  the  group  of  the  west  gable,  like  the  east 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  in  comparison  with  its  western  front.  Our  east 
gable  is,  in  its  variety  of  contrasts  between  figures  in  violent  action  and  figures  in  dignified 
and  quiet  repose,  more  like  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  west  pediment  of 
Olympia:  in  the  centre  a  quiet  figure  commanding  the  situation  like  the  Apollo  of  the  west 
pediment  of  Olympia,  the  peaceful  arbiter  of  the  struggle  on  either  hand;  to  the  right  and 
left,  respectively,  of  that  central  figure,  the  violent  action  of  the  Heracles-Hydra  and  of  the 
Bellerophon-Chimaera  groups;  following  these,  on  either  side,  the  quietly  standing  chariots 
and  horses  with  their  attendant  women;  again  in  sharp  contrast  to  these  quiet,  peaceful 
groups,  the  furious  attack  of  the  lions  upon  the  deer  and  the  bull;  and  in  the  corners  we  should 
have,  as  on  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  at  Olympia,  quietly  resting  local  divinities— 
perhaps  the  nymph  of  Castalia  and  the  nymph  of  Cassotis. 

i  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XX,  p.  652;  XXV,  1.  c.  ;  Frazer,  Paus.,  V,  p.  633. 
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The  scenes  described  by  Euripides  could  easily  be  distributed  and  fitted  into  metope 
composition: — the  gigantomachia  could  be  broken  up  into  many  groups,  as  on  the  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon;  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera  could  be  brought  into  admirable  grouping 
for  a  metope;  Heracles  slaying  the  Hydra  would  work  as  well  upon  a  metope  at  Delphi  as 
it  does  upon  one  at  Olympia,  while  Iolaus  with  the  torch  might  possibly  be  coming  to  his 
aid  upon  an  adjacent  metope.  But  we  have  no  scintilla  of  evidence,  either  literary  or  monu¬ 
mental,  that  the  temple  at  Delphi  had  sculptured  metopes  at  all  (the  one  block  that  seemed 
to  M.  Homolle1  to  look  like  a  metope  and  to  have  the  dimensions  of  a  metope  from  this 
temple  has  no  visible  decoration);  and  the  happy  coincidence  between  the  description  and 
the  few,  shattered,  but  very  precious  fragments  of  the  Alcmaeonid  gable  groups  makes  all 
arguing  superfluous.  Euripides  is  describing  with  the  hasty  sketch  of  the  artist  poet  the 
real  sculptures  of  the  pediments  of  the  Alcmaeonid  temple — not  metopes,  as  has  been  held 
by  Overbeck,2  Ulrichs,  Stuart,  Karl  Ottfried  Muller,  Welcker,  Kinkel,3  and  others;  nor 
acroteria,  as  suggested  by  Robert,4  nor  an  invented  scene  out  of  his  own  imagination  and 
the  familiar  stock  in  trade  of  the  artists  of  his  day;  (indeed,  as  Welcker5  long  ago  pointed 
out,  Euripides  would  hardly  have  hazarded  such  a  venture  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  who  had  been  at  Delphi  and  seen  the  great  temple  and  its  sculptures;)  nor  paint¬ 
ings,  as  Musgrave,6  Tyrwhitt,  and  others;  nor  tapestries;  nor  sculptures  or  paintings  adorn¬ 
ing  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  down  below  the  retaining  wall  of  the  temple  precinct,  far 
away  and  out  of  sight  from  the  point  where  the  chorus  turn  to  ask  Ion  if  they  may  enter 
the  shrine  itself. 

All  the  figures  of  these  gables  found  in  the  excavations — both  the  poros  and  the  marble — 
show  vivid  traces  of  bright  coloring.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  use 
of  colors  on  Greek  sculptures;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Euripides  makes  special 
mention  of  painted  statues  in  gable-groups  (Hypsipyle,  Frag.  764  N.) : 

t Bo b,  xpoq  at0ep’  i^apttXXrjaat  xopas  I  look!  turn  thine  eyes  toward  heaven 

ypaxTou^T’  Iv  a(sT>ot<7t  xp6<j6Xstjmv  tuxou<;  |  and  see  the  painted  sculptures  in  the  gables 


Before  the  excavations  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  in  1886,  this  would  have  been  written 
down  as  a  fairy  story  and  the  painted  sculptures  relegated  to  the  land  of  fable.  But  now 
we  know  how  well  the  literary  sources  and  the  proofs  produced  by  the  spade  corroborate 
each  other. 

Let  us  note,  too,  the  realistic  touch  with  which  some  of  the  details  of  the  art  are  brought 
out:  how  true  to  the  realities  of  Greek  art  is  the  golden  (that  is,  gilded  bronze)  sword  of 
Heracles  (1. 192),  the  Gorgon-head  device  of  Athena’s  shield  (1. 210),  the  ivy-wreathed 
thyrsus  of  Dionysus  (1.218). 

The  Ion  was  produced  between  416  and  412  B.  C.,  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  sixth  century  temple;  it  is,  therefore,  our  most  helpful  literary  document  for  the  temple 
as  rebuilt  by  the  Alcmaeonids. 

A  very  difficult  question  in  connection  with  these  pediment  groups  which  we  have  thus 
established  is  the  question  of  authorship.  Pausanias  names,  as  the  sculptors  of  his  gable 
figures,  Praxias  and  Androsthenes  (X  19,  4) : 


ta  Si  iv  toI?  deTot<;• 

EUTtV  ’'ApTEptq  Xat  Ay)T(!)  xa! 
’AxoXXwv  xal  Mouaat,  Suat?  te 
'HXtou,  xal  AiovucSi;  te  xal 
at  yuvatxst;  at  ©utaSsg.  T& 

[xiv  Si  xpwxa  auTwv  ’A0T)vat- 
o<;  npaijtaq  pia0iq’ur)<;  KaXa- 
puSo?  icmv  ipyaaaptEvoq- 


There  are  the  following  representations  in  the 
gables: 

Artemis  and  Leto  and 

Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  the  setting 

Sun;  Dionysus  and 

the  Thyad  women.  The 

former  group  was  made 

by  Praxias  of  Athens,  a 

pupil  of  Calamis;  but  as  the 


1  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XX,  p.  648. 

2  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  PL  P,  pp.  385;  557. 

3  Kinkel,  Eur.  u.  die  bildende  Kunst,  p.  25. 

4  Robert,  Iliupersis  des  Polygnot,  p.  36. 

6  Welcker,  Alte  Denkrn.,  I  p.  175,  quoted  by  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XXVI  (1902)  p.  589. 
6  Musgrave,  Eur.  Ion,  ad  loc. 
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7povou  B£  <Ix;  b  vaiq  ilxoiet- 
to  iyytvopLSvou  Ilpa^cav  piv 
epLsXXev  dxaJjecv  t6  XP£t^v» 
to:  B£  uxoXtxop.eva  too  iv 
toi<;  dexolq  xoap.ou  ixohqaev 
’AvBpoaOevr)?,  yevoq  ptiv 
xal  outo?  ’A0tjvo«o<;,  p.a6r]- 
tt) q  Be  EuxaBp.ou. 


time,  during  which  the  temple  was  building, 
dragged  on,  fate  was  destined 
to  carry  Praxias  off, 
and  the  portion  of  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  pediment  re¬ 
maining  unfinished  was  executed 
by  Androsthenes,  also  of  Athens,  but  a 
pupil  of  Eucadmus. 


Pausanias  evidently  means  to  ascribe  the  pediments  which  he  actually  saw  to  Praxias 
and  Androsthenes.  Could  he  have  confused  artists  and  pediments  and  ascribed  to  the 
sculptors  of  the  sixth  century  pediment  the  works  of  the  fourth  century,  even  as  many 
historians  of  art  have  thought  (including  Welcker,  Karl  Ottfried  Muller,  Letronne,  Brunn,1 
Overbeck2)?  Did  Praxias  and  Androsthenes  execute  the  sculptures  of  the  fourth,  or  those 
of  the  sixth  century  temple? 

Praxias,  says  Pausanias,  was  the  pupil  of  Calamis.  Accepting  that,  we  get  approxi¬ 
mately  the  following  chronology:  inasmuch  as  Calamis  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  as  his  productive  activity,  however  long  his  life,  cannot  have  covered  more 
than  the  period  between  500  and  440  B.  C.,  it  needs  no  argument  to  decide  that  his  pupils 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  temple  built  by  the  Alcmaeonids  between  537  and 
510  or  with  the  fragments  we  have  left  from  the  pediments  of  that  sixth  century  temple. 
We  may  at  once  dismiss  such  a  Praxias,  the  pupil  of  that  Calamis,  from  our  discussion  of 
Euripides’s  gable. 

Neither  may  the  question  be  fairly  raised  as  to  whether  the  gable  decoration  may  not 
have  been  added  many  years  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  We  know  practically  for 
certain  from  Pindar’s  Seventh  Pythian  that  the  sculptures  were  in  their  place  in  487-6, 
the  date  of  that  ode,  and  that  it  was  the  Alcmaeonidae  “that  had  made  Apollo’s  house  a 
wonder  to  behold”;3  it  stands  to  reason  also,  on  a  priori  grounds,  that  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
bent  on  winning  the  good  will  of  the  hierarchy  of  Delphi,  should  not  have  left  off  the  crown¬ 
ing  beauty  of  the  temple  when  Athens,  Selinus,  Ephesus,  and  other  cities  at  that  time  had 
temples  so  splendidly  adorned  with  sculptures4;  and  the  fragments  of  the  gable  groups, 
belonging  so  unmistakably  to  the  art  of  the  closing  years  of  the  sixth  century,  substantiate 
fully  these  conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Calamis  was  working  at  his  art  even  during  the  extraordinarily 
long  career  of  Olympiads  70-80,  a  pupil  of  his  would  naturally  belong  to  a  period  extending 
from  465  to  420  B.  C.;  or,  if  that  pupil  was  the  disciple  of  the  master’s  old  age,  beginning 
work  with  the  octogenarian  Calamis  and  living  to  be  an  octogenarian  himself,  he  could  not 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  reconstruction  of  a  temple  destroyed  in  370.  We  know 
from  the  official  records  of  the  building  accounts  of  the  Erechtheum  in  Athens  that  “Praxias 
of  Melite,”  a  deme  of  Attica,  was  the  sculptor  of  one  of  the  groups5  of  the  frieze  in  409. 
This  Praxias  may  well  have  been  a  pupil  of  Calamis’s  old  age,  but  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  both  a  pupil  of  Calamis  and  the  artist  of  a  gable  group  for  a  temple  that  was  not 
completed  till  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (338). 

Still  another  Praxias  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  of  the  Deme  of  Ancyle,  is  known 
to  us.6  His  activity  as  an  artist  was  at  its  height  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century;  we 
have  an  inscription6  from  a  dedication  of  a  work  of  his  that  must  be  dated  between  370 
and  360,  and  another  executed  between  366  and  338  (probably  between  360  and  350);  he 
is  in  all  probability  the  Praxias  to  whom  Pausanias  meant  to  ascribe  the  sculptures  of  the 
pediment  of  the  fourth  century  temple  at  Delphi.  He  did  not  survive  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  temple,  but  he  is  far  removed  from  the  possibility  of  discipleship  to  Calamis,  unless 


2  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  Gr.  PI.  I4,  pp.  278,  385,  557. 

2  Pindar,  Pyth.  VII,  10-12:  o?  xs6v  ye  So^ov 

IIu0G>vt  8 iq. 

Oarjxbv  IxauSav. 

4  Cf.  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XXVI  (1902),  p.  593.  ^ 

^  “The  horse  and  the  roan  behind  striking  it.  .  ,  ,  r  ,  j  tv  /iQOfO  904. 

6  Loewy,  Inschr.  Gr.  Bildh.  127,  S.  XXII;  cf.  E.  Reisch,  Jahreshefte  des  arch.  Insts.  I,  IX  (1906),  p.  204. 
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we  accept  (with  Reisch1)  a  younger  Calamis  as  master  of  the  Praxias  famous  in  Athens  and 
Delphi  in  the  fourth  century.  Not  even  the  slightest  fragment  of  Pausanias’s  gable  group 
has  been  found  that  might  by  the  quality  or  the  style  of  its  workmanship  contribute  to 
fixing  the  date  of  those  sculptures.  The  gable  figures  have  disappeared  as  completely  as  the 
pediment  groups  from  the  so-called  Theseum  in  Athens — probably  carried  off  to  Rome  in 
imperial  times. 

The  efforts  to  find  a  suitable  emendation  for  the  name  of  Calamis — Callimachus,  who 
made  the  famous  bronze  lamp  for  the  Erechtheum,2  or  Calliades3 — must  be  pronounced 
futile. 

Androsthenes  we  do  not  otherwise  know;  his  master  Eucadmus  is  not  named  anywhere 
except  in  this  passage  of  Pausanias. 

Georg  Karo4  has  attempted  to  remove  our  Euripidean  sculptures  from  the  temple  of 
Apollo  altogether;  he  finds  in  them  no  pediments  at  all.  The  “fair-browed  light  of  twin 
fronts”  to  him  is  not  a  pair  of  pediments,  east  and  west,  but  literally  the  faces  of  the  two 
fair-browed  Caryatids  of  the  Siphnian  treasure  house.  The  gigantomachia  is  not  that 
upon  the  temple,  but  the  well  preserved  north  frieze  of  the  treasury  of  Siphnos;  there  we 
have  Athena  and  Enceladus,  Zeus  and  Mimas,  Dionysus  and  Rhoetus.  But  the  first  and 
last  we  have  also,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  temple  pediment;  and  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  chorus,  standing  in  front  of  the  temple  that  was  the  glory  of  Panhellenic 
Greece  at  earth’s  central  shrine,  should  sing  such  strains  in  praise  of  the  private  treasury 
of  a  little  island  like  Siphnos;  if  they  were  going  to  sing  about  a  treasury  building  at  Delphi, 
Euripides  would  have  chosen  the  splendid  Treasury  of  Athens  herself  for  the  theme  of  their 
song.  There  could  be  only  some  minor  suggestion  of  either  treasury  in  the  scenic  decora¬ 
tions,  while  the  temple  was  certainly  the  centre  of  the  scene.  Furthermore,  the  sculptures 
of  the  Siphnian  treasure  house  are  complete,  and  there  is  no  Heracles-Hydra  group  there, 
nor  Bellerophon-Chimaera — neither  on  the  north  side  nor  on  any  side  nor  in  the  gables. 
Karo  has  not  made  a  case,  in  spite  of  his  confident  assumption  (p.  217)  that  “cette  explica¬ 
tion  est  trop  satisfaisante  dans  sa  simplicity  pour  n’etre  pas  generalement  accueillie.”  It 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  we  could  find  in  literature  a  clear  reference  to  those 
caryatids,  astounding  prototypes  of  the  maidens  of  the  Erechtheum.  But  the  Siphnians’ 
treasure  house,  away  down  the  steep  slope  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  against  the  southeast 
temenos  wall,  is  too  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  interest  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
description  in  the  Ion  refers  to  its  sculptures  plausible  or  even  possible. 

We  now  have  our  temple  reconstructed  for  us  with  the  help  of  Euripides — steps,  colon¬ 
nade,  cornice,  sculptured  pediments,  raking  cornice,  roof,  and  acroteria. 

The  outer  splendor  of  the  temple  consisted  not  only  in  its  beautiful  fagade  of  Parian 
marble  and  its  pediment  groups  of  sculptured  marble,  and,  possibly,  sculptured  metopes, 
but  also  in  rich  adornment  of  dazzling  gold.  We  know  further  from  Pausanias5  and  Pliny6 
that  in  the  vestibule  of  the  later  fourth  century  temple  were  inlaid  in  letters  of  gold  the 
famous  sayings  of  the  seven  sages:  Fvw6c  aeauT6v,  dyav,  ’Eyyur;  xdpa  B’  drr).  There 

were  others  but  these  are  the  only  ones  that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last  of  the  three 
is  given  to  us,  as  quoted,  by  Plato7  and  vouched  for  also  by  the  younger  Cratinus  (Inc 
Frag.  12,  2-3  K): 

oEixw  tot’  iv  AeX<poT<rtv  rjv  to:  y pap^ara  weren’t  the  letters  at  Delphi  yet,  at  that  time, 

tt)v  Byy  uyjv  ocTifjv  XiyovT* ;  declaring  that  “Going  security  spells  ruin”? 

The  maxims  were  inlaid  in  the  stone  of  the  temple  by  order  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council; 
but  the  exact  location  in  the  fore-temple  is  not  clear.  Pausanias  says  simply  iv  tw  xpovatp 
“in  the  pronaos.”  Macrobius  says  they  were  engraved  “on  the  front  of  the  temple”8  “on 

Jahrcsb.  dcs  Arch.  Insts.,  I.  IX  (1906),  pp.  199-268,  brings  many  bits  of  evidence  together 
to  establish  the  identity  of  a  younger  Calamis,  active  390-360,  with  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  and  other  famous 
sculptors  of  the  fourth  century. 

2  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XXVI  (1902),  pp.  635  ff. 

3  Frazer,  l.  c. 

4  B.  C.  H.  XXXIII,  pp.  212-219. 

5  X  24,  1. 

8N.  H.  VII  119. 

7  Char.  165  a. 

8  Som.  Scip.  I  9,  2. 
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the  door-post  of  the  temple.”1  According  to  Diodorus2  and  Varro,3  they  were  “on  a  column.” 
Pausanias’s  statement  is  surely  correct  for  the  temple  of  his  day;  the  natural  place  for  them 
would  be  on  the  face  of  the  pillars  of  the  antae  of  the  pronaos;  and  there  we  may  safely 
locate  them  in  the  Alcmaeonid  temple  in  the  fifth  century. 

We  know  also4  that  upon  the  architrave  of  the  later  temple  that  took  the  place  of  this 
one  the  Athenians  (in  340-339)  hung  up  golden  shields,  with  an  inscription  upon  them 
setting  forth  the  offensive  boast  that  the  shields  had  been  taken  by  the  Athenians  from 
the  Medes  and  Thebans  when  Thebes  fought  with  the  barbarians  against  the  Greeks.  The 
shields  were  still  hanging  there  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias  who  mentions  shields  of  gold 
upon  the  architrave,5  the  dedication  of  the  Athenians  from  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Paus¬ 
anias  is  wrong,  however,  in  the  latter  detail,  and  Aeschines  is  right :  the  shields  commemo¬ 
rated  the  battle  of  Plataea,  not  Marathon — there  were  no  Thebans  at  Marathon.  But  the 
shields  were  there,  and  they  were  shields  of  glittering  gold.  And  one  of  the  four  famous 
hymns  found  at  Delphi,  the  Paean  to  Dionysus,  dating  from  338  ( ca .),  when  this  new  temple 
was  still  in  course  of  construction,  “indulges  in  a  beatific  vision  of  the  time  when  a  happy 
generation  shall  behold  the  temple  of  Phoebus  all  glittering  with  gold,  eternal  and  undefiled.”6 

Gold  leaf  was  evidently  used  lavishly  upon  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  of  temples,  as 
in  our  own  country  upon  capitol  domes  and  Congressional  Libraries.  A  Roman  tragic 
poet  whom  we  cannot  identify,  apparently  echoing  a  Greek  original,  brings  before  us  the 
same  picture  of  lofty  splendor  in  buildings  (roofs)  flashing  with  gold  [Inc.  Inc.  Fab.  (CXLIII) 
242  (Ribbeck3)]: 

micant  nitore  tecta  sublimi  aurea. 


As  the  most  magnificent  statues  were  constructed  of  gold  and  ivory,  so  also  both  gold  and 
ivory  were  lavished  upon  the  most  splendid  temples  and  palaces  (Enn.  Fab.  169): 


o  Priami  domu’ 


caelatis  lacuatis,  auro,  ebore  instructam  regifice 


(Cic.  Paradox.  I  3,  13) :  marmoreis  tectis,  ebore  et  auro  fulgentibus. 

In  like  manner  the  Greek  poets  themselves  love  to  dwell  upon  the  wealth  of  gold  that 
adorned  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Zeus’s  temple  has  quantities  of  gold  (Eur.  Hip.  68-69) : 


vodetg  suxaTspscav  auXav, 
Zavo<;  xoXuxpuaov  olxov 


thou  dwellest  at  the  court  of  thy  great  father, 
in  the  house  of  Zeus  bedight  with  gold 


The  earthly  habitation  of  the  god  must  correspond  with  the  heavenly  home  in  its  glory- 
sheen  of  infinite  wealth;  the  halls  of  Olympus  were  all  of  gold  (Eur.  Ion  459-460): 


’OXupixou  xpoaiiov  0aZapL(ov 

XTapidva 


from  Olympus’s  chambers  of  gold 
winging  thy  way 


And  one  plank  in  the  platform  of  Cloud-cuckoo-town’s  proposed  declaration  of  independence 
of  the  gods  is  that  there  will  no  more  be  need  of  building  temples  of  marble  with  doors  of 
gold  (Ar.  Av.  612-614): 


and  first  of  all  we  need  not 
build  them  temples  of  marble 
nor  furnish  these  with  doors  of  gold 


xat  xpd)Ta  piv  ou^i  vstlx;  T)p,a<; 
o(xo§o[xetv  Sef  XcOtvouq  auiot<; 
ou5£  Gupwaat  xpuaacac  Oupaiq 

(Bacchyl.  27,  8) : 

Xpu<74>  S’  i^£<pavz(  ts  p.app,afpotctv  ofxot  [  halls  gleam  with  gold  and  ivory 

We  are  indebted  to  Euripides  for  the  assurance  that  the  brilliant  decoration  in  gold 
was  not  wanting  in  the  old  temple  built  by  the  wealthy  Alcmaeonids  in  the  opulent  days 
of  Greece  (Ion  156-157)  (to  the  birds) : 


auSw  p.fj  xpfp.TTeiv  G pty xo t<^ 

[xtq S’  tic,  xpucqpmq  o’Uouq 

1  Macrob.  Sat.  I  6,  6. 

2  Frag.  IX  9,  1  (Dind.). 

3  Sat.  Men.  56,  6  (Oehler). 

4  Aeschines,  contra  Ctes.  115  sqq. 

6  x  19  4. 

6  Fraser,  l.  c .;  cp.  Henri  Weil,  B.  C.  H.  XIX  (1895),  p.  396 


I  warn  you  not  to  come  anigh  the  cornices 
nor  to  approach  the  halls  bedight  with  gold 
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This  means  surely  decorations  of  gold  on  the  outside  of  the  temple,  not  on  the  inside.  That 
this  is  true  is  proved  beyond  a  peradventure  by  Euripides’s  Iphigenia  Taurica  126-131 : 


&  xal  zoiq  AaTOU? 


oh  daughter  of  Leto, 


<7up6q  aav  auXav,  euaxuXwv 
vatov  XPuaiQP£t?  0ptyxo6 q, 
x6Ba  xapOevov... 

. xlfJ.xco 


to  thy  courts,  to  the  cornices  bedecked  with 
gold  upon  thy  fair-pillared  temple 
my  maiden  foot  .  .  . 

.  .  .  I  guide 


The  gilded  cornices  can  be  nowhere  save  upon  the  entablature  of  the  temple.  There  gold 
leaf  or  gilding  is  used  for  more  splendid  decorative  effect  in  place  of  the  more  usual  paint. 
The  same  fact  is  further  substantiated  by  another  passage  in  Euripides  (El.  713-714): 


OupiXat  B’  IxEtvocvto  and  the  shrines,  gold-wrought, 

Xpuaf)XaTot  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

This  may  mean  that  the  walls  of  the  shrine  were  encrusted  with  gold  decoration,  as  above, 
or  inlaid  with  gold  decorative  pattern,  or  adorned  with  articles  of  gold  ornamentation.  But 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  outside  of  the  0upiXac  that  are  gold-laid — and  certainly  not  “pavements,” 
as  Mr.  Way  interprets — and  the  shrines  are  thronged  with  worshipers  or  with  religious 
choruses. 

But  there  is  another  cornice  (0ptyx6<;)  somewhere  about  the  Delphic  temple  of  Apollo. 
In  the  unraveling  of  the  knot,  as  the  plot  becomes  too  thick  toward  the  end  of  the  Ion,  the 
Pythian  priestess  comes  out  of  the  temple  with  Ion’s  long-hidden  cradle  in  her  arms  and 
says  (Ion  1320-1321): 


■rpExoBa  y&p  xP‘0IJ'i:f)Plov 

XixoGca  0ptyxoG  toGB’  GxepBiXXo)  x6Ba 


for  I  have  left  the  tripod  oracular 
and  above  this  cornice  I  set  my  foot1 


Obviously  this  is  not  the  cornice  of  the  entablature  of  the  temple.  But  a  cornice  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  located  upon  the  superstructure  of  a  building.  The  oldest  0ptyx6c; 
we  know,  the  Optyxoq  xuavoto  of  Odyssey  VII  87,  like  its  counterpart  in  reality  from  Tiryns, 
was  not  high  on  the  outside  of  the  palace  but  comparatively  low — a  wainscoting — on  the 
inside  of  one  of  the  rooms.  But  the  natural  use  for  a  cornice  is  as  an  ornamental  finish  to 
an  upper  edge.  And  so  it  is  in  this  place:  the  great  altar  of  the  Chians  at  Delphi,  at  which 
Creusa  has  taken  refuge  and  away  from  which  Ion  is  trying  to  terrify  her  with  his  words 
of  wrath,  stands  beside  the  Sacred  Way  before  the  temple.  It  was  not  separated  from  it 
by  any  “fence”  or  “wall,”  as  Liddell  and  Scott  interpret,  citing  this  passage,  and  as  Mr. 
Way  translates;  no  “temple-fence”  was  there  or  could  have  been  there.  But  the  temple 
platform  stood,  and  still  stands,  higher  than  the  Sacred  Way,  and  most  naturally  the  coping 
of  the  edge  of  the  platform  between  it  and  the  altar  was  finished  off  with  a  cornice  of  some 
kind,  and  above  this  the  priestess  would  naturally  set  her  foot  when  she  stops  to  address 
Ion  who  must  be  thought  of  as  standing  near  the  Sacred  Way  and  close  to  the  great  altar. 

The  only  other  passage  cited  by  Liddell  and  Scott  to  support  the  meaning  of  “fence” 
or  “wall”  is  Aristophanes’s  Thesmophoriazusae  58-62: 

©E.  tE?  aypouoTag  xeXcE0st  Opiyxocq; 

MN.  8<;  ETOtpLoq  aoG  toG  ts  xonqxoG 
toG  xaXXiexoGq  xaTCt  toG  0ptyxoG 
ijuyyoyyuXaq  xal  EjiiffTpi^aq 
tout!  t8  %ioq  xoavs^aai 


The  whole  dialog  runs  to  the  coarsest  obscenity;  and  this  passage  at  arms  between  Mnesil- 
ochus  and  the  servant  is  the  limit.  Neither  the  plural  0ptyxoiq  (1.  58)  nor  the  singular 
OptyxoG  (1.  60)  has  anything  to  do  with  any  sort  of  “fence”  or  “wall”;  but  that  both  are  used 
sensu  obscoeno  is  obvious  from  the  context. 

With  all  this  magnificence  of  size  and  beauty,  of  marble  sculpture  and  gold,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  splendor  of  Apollo’s  temple  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  visitor, 
so  that  Euripides  could  sing  its  glories  and  compare  it  with  the  adornment  of  his  own  city 
(Ion  184  sqq.,  quoted  on  p.  52).  And  again  (Ion  232-235): 

1  Reading  x63a  with  Badham  and  most  edd.;  the  mss.  have  xo5(;  Hartung,  x£8ov. 
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XO.  a  8’  ixxoq  opipia  Tippet. 

IQN.  xavxa  0saa0’,  oti  xal  0£pu<;,  opipiafft. 

XO.  [xeSelaav  BstJxBxat 

pis  0eo  u  yuaka  xaB’  iatBstv 


CHO.  13.  But  on  what  is  here  without  mine 
eyes  shall  feast. 

ION.  Look  with  your  eyes  on  all  that  it  is  right 
for  you  to  see. 

CHO.  14.  My  masters  have  given  me  leave 
to  look  upon  these  halls  of  God 


It  is  a  universal  joy  to  behold  the  wondrous  temple;  any  other  sentiment  than  one  of  joy 
arouses  surprise  (Eur.  Ion  241-246)  (Ion  to  Creusa) : 


ear 

dXk’  i^Hl-q^dq  pi’,  8p.pa  auyxXfjaaua  aiv 

Baxpuotq  0’  uypavaa’  euysvi)  xapirjEBa, 
d><;  slSsq  ayvct  AoijEou  xPTJCTiqpta. 

ou  xotVTEq  akXot  yu a~ka  7.suffaovT£<;  0£ou 
Xatpouatv,  ^vxau0’  op.pa  a6v  8axpupposI 


Ah! 

thou  fillest  me  with  astonishment — closing  thine 
eyes 

and  bedewing  thy  noble  cheek  with  tears 
at  sight  of  Loxias’s  holy  oracles. 


Where  all  others  rejoice  at  beholding 
God’s  holy  place,  thine  eyes  brim  with  tears 


Euripides  gives  expression  to  a  similar  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  again 
(Andr.  1085-1087)  (the  Messenger  to  Peleus): 


£xsE  to  xXstvov  ijk0o[j.£v  $01600  xs8ov 
Tp£tq  piv  <pa£vvcc<;  fjXEou  8tsi;68ou<; 

04?  8i86vts<;  opipiax’  iEjsxEpixkapisv 


when  unto  Phoebus’s  famed  land  we  came, 
three  radiant  courses  of  the  sun  we 
devoted  to  the  sights  and  sated  our  eyes  with  gaz¬ 
ing 


It  required  three  days  even  then  to  get  a  fair  view  of  Delphi’s  attractions. 

After  thus  viewing  the  outside  of  the  temple  with  the  poet’s  help,  let  us  pass  with  him 
into  the  shrine.  But  before  we  may  cross  the  threshold  (Ion  220-221),  we  must  gain  the 
right  to  do  so : 

0£ptq  yucEXwv  ux£ p-  is  it  lawful  with  bared  feet  to 

6rjvat  Xsuxtp  tco SI  @iqX6v;  pass  the  threshold  of  the  shrine? 


Even  marble  temples,  we  see,  have  thresholds.  There  was  a  stone  threshold  there  even  in 
the  primitive  temple  of  Homer’s  days.  It  is  mentioned  once  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
(I  404-405): 

068’  baa  Xa'tv o<;  o 6 aqnrjTOpcx;  Ivzbq  4spysc  nor  even  all  that  the  stone  threshold  of  the 

archer, 

$oE6ou  ’Ax67.Xg)vo<;,  Hu0ot  Ivi  xsTp-qiaafl  Phoebus  Apollo,  contains  within,  at  rocky  Pytho 


In  this  passage  from  the  Iliad  the  “stone  threshold”  is  used  figuratively  for  the  temple  itself. 
In  the  Odyssey,  however,  the  “stone  threshold”  is  used  in  its  literal  sense  (0  79-81): 


&q  yap  oc  xpstav  pu0fjaaTO  $oT6oq  ’AxBXkwv 
nu0ot  4v  f)ya0£fl,  60’  ux6p6iQ  Xitvov  o688v 
XPirjffopEvoq 


for  thus  Phoebus  Apollo  had  spoken  in  an  oracle 
to  him 

at  goodly  Pytho,  what  time  he  crossed  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  stone 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle 


The  threshold  at  Delphi  the  worshipers  are  not  suffered  to  pass,  without  first  having 
paid  their  sacrifice  at  the  altar  before  the  doors  (Ion  226-229)  (Ion  to  Chorus) : 


eE  piv  iQuaaze  xskavov  xp8  86puov 

xaE  xt  xu0sa0ac  xpf)^£T£  $oE6ou, 
xdptx’  sE<;  0upi4Xa<;,  4xE  8’  dff<paxT0t<; 

pnrjXoiac  86puov  p.f)  xapix’  sEq  piux^v 


if  ye  have  offered  before  the  temple  your  gift  of 
sacrifice 

and  wish  to  make  some  inquiry  of  Phoebus, 
pass  into  the  sanctuary,  but  pass  not  into  the 
holy 

place  without  sacrifice  of  victims  first 


The  same  altar  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Andromache  (1100-1102): 


f) piste;  8s  pirjXa... 

XaSovTsq  flpisv,  ia%dpaiq  t’  £?4<rrapwv, 
i;uv  xpoEjsvotut  pidvTEffE  ts  HuOtxocq 


but  we  took  sheep  .  .  . 

and  went  and  took  our  place  beside  the  altars 

with  our  public-hosts  and  Pythian  seers 
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This  is  the  great  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  beside  the  Sacred  Way,  before  the  temple’s  doors 
the  “altar  of  the  Chians,”  as  we  know  it  from  the  excavations.  Here  great  public  sacrifices 
were  performed  (Eur.  Ion  419-420): 


a  victim  has  fallen  before  the  temple 
for  all  the  pilgrims  in  common 


XPT]ffTlf)pCOV  Xl:XT(jt)Xe  TOtq  ixYjXuffl 
xocv&v  tu p6  vaoG 

And  not  only  did  this  altar  receive  sacrifices  of  victims  slain  but  upon  it  were  placed 
also  bloodless  offerings  (Eur.  Ion  422-423) : 


ffu  8’  apupl  ^copiouq,  w  yuvat,  Sa<pvTQqp6 po u<5 
XaSoGaa  xXwvaq...  suxou 


and,  wife,  do  thou  take  the  sacred  branches  and 
place  them  at  the  laurel-covered  altars  and  pray 


By  this  Xuthus  means  the  great  altar  outside  the  temple;  for  he  straightway  goes  into  the 
temple,  and  Ion,  outside,  observes  his  mother’s  execution  of  her  husband’s  bidding. 

To  this  altar,  later  on,  that  same  mother,  when  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder  the 
god’s  priest  and  son  and  condemned  to  die  for  her  premeditated  crime,  flies  for  refuge. 
Creusa  enters  the  scene  in  hopeless  flight;  the  chorus  directs  her  (1255-1256): 

CHO.  Whither  else  than  to  the  altar? 


XO.  xoc  S’  av  uXkoa’  i)  ’xl  $wpi,6v; 
KP.  xal  t(  (jtot  xXIov  t6Bs; 

XO.  Ex£uv  oG  0spitq  <povsuetv 


CR.  Pray  what  avail  were  this  to  me? 
CHO.  A  suppliant  it  is  not  lawful  to  slay 


And  Ion  in  his  fury  swears  to  her  that  (1275-1276) 

outs  (tapioq  out’  ’AxGXXcovoq  BGpioq  neither  Apollo’s  altar  nor  house 

a co cr si  a’  shall  save  thee 

That  this  is  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  is  a  matter  of  course;  but  we  are  not  left  to  mere 
assumption  in  the  matter.  A  few  lines  further  on  the  poet  makes  the  chorus  use  the  word 
that  leaves  no  doubt;  the  coryphaeus  directs  Creusa  (1258): 

vuv  xupaq  ext  I  take  now  thy  seat  upon  the  fire-altar 

Earlier  in  the  play  we  have  been  shown  by  Ion  that  the  great  altar  is  an  altar  for  sacrifice 
of  sheep  (Ion  376-377) : 

xpo6tiipi,Eotq  by  sacrifice  of  sheep 

cr^ayac at  pnqXtov  before  the  altars 

The  sacrifices  at  the  altar  were  one  of  the  sources  of  the  young  Ion’s  sustenance  (Eur.  Ion 
323): 

(tapio?  pc’  e<pep6ov  |  the  altars  fed  me 

(ibid.  52) : 


v£oq  ptiv  ouv  Sv  dpiqd  ^wpiEouq  Tpoipaq 


so  the  youngster,  about  the  altars  that  sustained 
him 


The  implication  of  the  burnt  sacrifice  is  clear  in  all  these  passages;  but  in  line  1280  it  is 
again  simply  “the  altar” : 


@wpi6v  exTTf]^ev  0eoG 

<bq  oG  BExtjv  Swaouaa  twv  eEpyaapiiviiiv 


at  the  god’s  altar  she  crouched 
as  though  she  should  not  pay  the  penalty  of  her 


crimes 


Ion  orders  her  with  threats  to  leave  her  place  of  refuge  (1306) : 

HxXetxe  @wp.ov  xa \  Oe-rjXdTOuq  eSpaq  |  leave  the  altar  and  seats  built  for  the  gods 

and  1401  Creusa  says,  as  she  recognizes  the  swaddling-bands  of  her  own  lost  babe: 


Xe(^o)  @G)pi6v  t6vBe,  xel  0avetv  pie  x PT3 


I  will  leave  this  altar,1  even  though  I  must  die 
for  it 


and  once  more,  by  implication,  the  Chian  altar  is  @wpi6q  (Ion  1314) : 


Touq  piiv  yap  aBExouq  $copi6v  oux  ixpf)v 


the  unrighteous  ought  not  to  have  a  seat  (of 
safety)  at  an  altar 


1  cf.  1.  1403,  quoted  below,  p.  63. 
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Tn  t°n1^  ln  g®aeral  terms  do  the  P°ets  give  us  even  a  vague  hint  as  to  the  form  of  the  altar. 

nn5  7  T  t  lhat  T  kn0W  and  with  the  Piotures  of  altars  on  painted  vases, 
Slie/  e  descriptions  have  the  altar  proper  constructed  upon  a  base  of  a  step  or  steps. 

Such  a  step  iscahed  by  the  same  name  as  the  step  or  steps  that  form  the  topmost  courses 
of  the  foundation  of  a  temple  (e.g.  Eur.  H.  F.  984-985)  : 

8’  txe  t6£’,  lq  £w[j.(av 

eicTr^-e  xptjxlSa  wq  Xe)a)0ifvcu  8oxwv 
(Soph.  Tr.  993) : 

w  Krjvaia  xpT)xl<;  @wp.wv  |  0h  step  of  altars  Cenaean 

Beside  this  altar,  or  about  it,  were  statues  of  the  qoavov  type.  Euripides  calls  them 
<jo ava  (Ion  1402-1403): 


and  at  another  he  aimed  his  bow,  who  at  the 
altar- 

step  cowered,  hoping  there  to  be  unseen 


0sopuxvi)<;  yap  i)XaT0 
(Jg)[aou  Xtxouaa  £6 ava 


for  impelled  by  God  she  had  leapt 
away  from  the  £6ava  of  the  altar 


By  these  qoava  the  sacred,  heaven-fallen  image  cannot  be  meant;  the  plural  form  tells  us 
that  there  were  several  images.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these,  set  up  out  of  doors  about 
the  great  altar  of  the  god,  were  marble  copies  of  the  holy  thing  preserved  within  the  temple; 
or  perhaps  they  are  other  very  ancient  and  very  sacred  statues  that  had  their  places  hard 
by  the  great  altar  of  Apollo. 

We  pass  up  the  temple  steps;  even  these  Euripides  names  (Ion  38-39): 


t&v  xat8a  xprjxESwv  I'xt 
TE0T)[JLt  vaoij  tou8’ 

Similarly  (Ion  510-511): 

xpoaxoXoc  yuvatxeq,  a!  twv  8’  ctpupl  xp-rjxESaq 

86p.wv 

0uo86xwv  cp po 6 Pt][j/  e'xouaat  Sscxotyjv  <pu- 

XaaaeTs 


upon  this  temple’s  steps  the 
babe  I  lay 


ye  ladies-in-waiting,  who  at  the  steps  of  these 
incense¬ 
receiving  halls  keep  watch,  awaiting  your  lord’s 
coming 


The  xpigxESec;  are  the  great  steps  of  the  crepidoma,  or  the  steps  by  which  worshipers  ascended 
from  the  temple  platform  to  the  colonnade. 

We  have  a  strange  expression  for  threshold  in  Euripides’s  Ion  514: 


iv  86p,oi<;  sai’,  tLEjlv’-  oiixw  Swp.’  uxep6afvs( 

TO  8s 


he  is  within  the  halls,  stranger;  not  yet  doth  he 
step  across  the  threshold  yonder 


The  threshold,  this  time,  is  called  the  “building,”  the  temple;  but  the  meaning  is  clear: 
Xuthus  is  within  the  shrine  oracular;  he  is  not  yet  passing  the  threshold  of  the  door;  and 
the  door  is  closed,  for  in  the  next  instant  comes  the  noise  of  the  opening  doors  to  let  him 
pass  out  (Ion  515-516) : 


(I)?  8’  ix’££68oiorv  ovto?  twv  8’  ocxouoixsv  xuXwv 
8ouxov 


the  creaking  of  yonder  doors  we  hear — • 
evidence  that  he  is  at  the  exits 


In  Andromache  (1111-1113)  xprjxEq  is  used  figuratively1  for  the  enclosure  of  the  building 
itself;  the  Messenger  is  speaking  here  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Delphi: 

he  passed  within  the  enclosure  of  the  lordly 
halls  to  make  his  prayer  to  Phoebus,  before  the 
oracles  were  given, 


e'PX£tgu  8’  ctvaxTopwv 
xpiqx(8o<;  ^vt6<;,  we;  xapoq  x ptqctttj pftov 


euijaiTO  <E>oE6(p,  Tuyxavet  8’  iv  ipixupon;  and  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of 

burnt  offering 

xBy  a  simpler  and  more  natural  metaphor  xpijxl?  is  used  in  the  sense  of  foundation  (Eur.  H.  F.  1261-1262) : 
'6to.v  8 k  ’/.prj-Klq  (j.t  •/.aTaiiXrjOt  yivouq  and  when  the  foundation  of  a  race  is  not  laid 

6p9w?,  ivxyKi)  SucjTjy.etv  ro'jq  l%y6vouq  in  rectitude,  the  later  generations  must  needs  have 

illfortune 

So  in  Ae.  Pers.  814-815: 

xou&ihni)  kcucwv  I  and  not  yet  is  the  foundation 

ttpTjxts  u7re<jTtv  |  of  our  misfortunes  laid 

The  steps  of  temples  belonged  to  the  foundation  rather  than  to  the  building  proper. 
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Gaining  the  vestibule  (the  xp6Bop.oq),  we  pause  upon  the  pavement  before  the  doors 
(Ion  103-106)  (Ion  sings): 


XT6p0oiac  Bcnpvqq 
cieipeatv  0’  tepocq  la6B ouq  dPofSou 
xa0apaq  0Y)aop,ev,  uypalq  ts  xeBov 
pavtaiv  voxepov 


with  branches  of  laurel 
and  with  consecrated  broom  we  shall  cleanse 
Phoebus’s  portals  and  the  pavement 
wet  with  drops  from  the  stream 


These  words  have  to  do  with  the  space  before  and  about  the  portal.  The  doors  them¬ 
selves  were  two  great  valves  of  bronze,  swung  on  hinges  of  bronze1  and  rolling  open  upon 
wheels  of  bronze,  as  we  see  the  traces  upon  the  floor  of  the  Parthenon  and  other  temples. 
As  such  doors  were  swung  open,  they  necessarily  made  considerable  noise.  That  is  clear 
from  the  words  of  Virgil.1  It  is  also  clear  from  Euripides’s  Ion  515—516: 


<bq  S’  £x’  ^oSotatv  ov-roq  twvS’  dxouop.ev 

xuXwv 

BoGxov,  Ta  t’  ^Sy}  BsoxStyjv  6pav  xapa 


but  he  is  now  at  the  exit;  for  we  hear  the  grating 
sound  of 

yonder  doors;  and  there,  thou  mayst  see  our  lord 
coming  forth 


The  great  doors  rolled  back  with  the  noise  of  creaking  bronze.  That  the  doors  were  spacious 
and  the  entrance  wide  goes  without  saying;  all  Greek  temples  were  built  on  that  plan,  for 
through  the  open  doors  in  the  translucent  air  of  Hellas  came  all  the  light  needed  for  even 
a  vast  interior.  The  doorway  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  was  nearly  five  metres  wide 
by  ten  metres  high;  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  nearly  as  spacious.  The  temple  at 
Delphi  must  have  had  doors  of  about  the  same  proportions.  Accordingly,  when  Euripides 
speaks  of  the  “narrow  exit”  of  the  sanctuary  (Andr.  1140-1143) 


ot  S’  Bxwq  xeXeiaBeq 
llpax’  (SoGaai  xpSq  cpu-frjv  ifvamaav. 

xoXXol  S’  Ixcxtov  (iiydBeq  ex  ts  Tpaupurrwv 
aG^ol  0’  uq;’  auxwv  aTevoxSpouq  xa t’  i^oBouq 


but  they,  like  doves  that 
have  caught  sight  of  a  hawk,  turned  their  backs 
in  flight. 

And  in  the  mel6e  many  fell  by  wounds 
and  many  crushed  by  their  own  comrades  in  the 
narrow  exit 


he  is  speaking  of  a  door  not  in  and  of  itself  narrow,  but  too  narrow  to  accommodate  the 
panic  rout  of  the  mob  composing  the  Delphian  ambush. 

Here  the  doors  afford  an  “exit”  from  within;  from  the  other  point  of  view  they  would, 
of  course,  be  the  “entrance,”  as  in  the  prolog  to  the  Ion  (34): 

xal  0£q  xpoq  auTodq  e!a6Soiq  Sopnov  ipubv  |  and  place  him  at  the  very  entrance  to  my  halls 

The  great  doors  themselves  are  called  sometimes  xuXac  “gates,”  and  sometimes  xuAwpaix 
“gateways”  (Eur.  Ion  1613) : 

xpo aevvexto  xuXaq  |  I  bid  his  gates  farewell 

The  great  bronze  doors  must  have  been  splendid  in  their  own  beauty,  and  upon  them  was 
reflected  in  addition  the  plastic  splendor  of  the  “twin  brows,”  the  sculptured  pediments 
(Eur.  Ion  1611): 

aTSe  euwxol  xuXac  |  and  these  fair-faced  gates 


The  bronze  gates,  with  their  sunken  panels,  perhaps  engraved,  would,  even  on  the  high 
places  of  Parnassus  and  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Delphi,  gather  dust  and  dirt,  as  do 
Ghiberti’s  “Gates  of  Paradise”  in  Florence;  and  it  was  a  part  of  young  Ion’s  office  to  keep 
them  bright  and  clean  (Eur.  Ion  79-80) : 

tbq  xpS  vaoG  Xapixpa  0jj  xcktopiaia  to  make  the  gates  before  the  temple  bright 

SaipviQq  xXaSotcc  with  boughs  of  bay 

The  doors  were  provided  with  great  handles,  in  the  form  of  rings,2  like  knockers;  by 
these  rings  the  doors  might  be  pulled  open  from  the  outside;  and  to  them  Creusa  clings 
as  she  bids  farewell  to  the  temple  of  the  father  of  her  child  (Eur.  Ion  1612-1613): 


vuv  hk  xal  £6xt pwv  xepaq 
rjBiwq  ixxpr)vdpiea0a  xal  xpoaevvexw  xuXacq 


and  now  with  joy  to  the  handles 
we  cling  and  I  bid  his  gates  farewell 


1  As  described  in  Virg.,  Aen.  I  449:  foribus  cardo  stridebat  aenis 

2  Cf.  Ar.  Amph.,  Frag.  39  K.:  ^6t:tpov,  which  Harpocration  explains  as  rbv  tii?  Oupoc?  xpbiov;  and  Bekker 
aptly  cites  Xen.  Hel.  VI  4,  36:  sxtaxdaaaat  x-fjv  Oupav  sixmo  tou  ^6xxpou. 
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These  rings,  which  served  also  as  knockers,  are  the  handles  of  the  doors  of  a  great  temple. 
Private  doors  also  had  their  “knobs,”  which  may  also  have  served  as  knockers  (PI.  As.  426) : 

iussin  in  splendorem  dari  bullas  has  foribus  nostris 

But  the  usual  method1  of  knocking  at  a  door  in  ancient  times  was  with  the  foot;  and  fre¬ 
quently  such  “knocking”  was  very  violent  (Ar.  Ran.  38-39): 

t(<;  xijv  Oupav  ^xcccaijev;  tlx;  xsvtouj  pixie?  who  banged  at  the  door?  How  like  a  Centaur 

lvf)Xa6’  oaxi?  he  jumped  at  it,  whoever  it  was 

It  seemed  to  Heracles  that  the  “knocking”  came  from  at  least  a  pair  of  horse’s  heels  rather 
than  from  a  human  hand.  With  similar  violence  the  Merchant’s  servant  in  Plautus’s  Asin- 
aria  (384-391)  assails  the  doors  of  Demaenetus: 

LI.  quis  nostras  sic  frangit  fores?  .... 


....  nolo  ego  fores  conservas 

meas  a  te  verberarier . 

ME.  pol  hau  periclum  est  cardines  ecfringantur 


LI . extemplo  ianitorem 

clamat,  procul  si  quern  videt  ire  ad  se  calcitronem 


b.  Interior 


Crossing  the  threshold  we  stand  upon  the  floor  of  the  cella,  the  real  abode  of  the  god 
(Eur.  Ion  576) : 

IxMxihv  0sou  SaxsB’  !  leave  the  god’s  floors 


The  plural  is  used  either  of  the  various  chambers  or  recesses  of  the  cella  or  of  the  various 
component  parts  of  the  pavement.  And  it  was  a  part  of  young  Ion’s  duty  to  keep  the  floors 
also  spotless  (Eur.  Ion  120-122) : 


iepav  <po6av 
qt  aaipo)  Baxe^ov  0£ou 
xavapipio?  ap.’  aXiou 
XTepuyt  0oa 
^axpeutov  to  xa0’  ^p.ap 


the  holy  sprays 

with  which  I  daily  sweep  God’s  floor 
at  the  hour  when  the  sun’s  swift 
pinions  come,  rendering  my 
service  day  by  day 


In  the  back  part  of  the  cella  stood  the  temple  statue  of  Apollo.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Euripides  the  cultus  statue  in  the  Delphian  temple  was  the  time-honored  £oavov— the  wooden 
image,  ages  old,  or  a  stone  image  made  in  the  likeness  of  one  of  wood  to  replace  the  wooden 
one  when  it  decayed.  Stone  copies  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,2  may  have  stood  by  the  great 
altar  before  the  temple. 

To  the  £oava,  of  which  the  poets  have  much  to  say,  we  shall  return  in  the  volume  on 
Sculpture  for  a  full  discussion  of  these  early  images  and  the  allusions  of  the  dramatic  poets 
to  them.  At  this  point  there  is,  however,  one  passage  that  calls  for  attention  (Ae.  Cho. 
1059-1060) : 

Ao££ou  hk  xpoaGiyoiv  and  touching  Loxias,  he  will 

<iXeu0sp6v  as  twvSs  x-r^crrov  xTtaei  make  thee  free  from  these  woes 


Such  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  and  it  is  retained  by  many  editors.  If  the  reading 
is  correct— and  that  is  possible,  harsh  as  the  construction  may  be— the  Chorus  says  in 
effect:  “Go,  throw  thy  arms  about  the  statue  of  Loxias,  and  he  will  make  thee  free.”  But 
Loxias  is  not  a  cultus  name.3  Loxias  is  the  god  of  oracles;  this  is  the  only  name  of  the  god 


1  There  were  various  methods  of  knocking  for  admittance.  Aristophanes  makes  even  the  god  Dionysus 
ask  how  “the  natives”  in  Hades  do  their  knocking  (Ran.  460-461),  and  Xanthias  answers  that  his  master 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  it  with  a  vim  worthy  of  Heracles  at  least  (4b^-4b6). 

2  ^00  03 

3  Inone  passage  Loxias  has  at  first  sight  some  apparent  claim  to  being  a  cultus  name  (Ae.  Eum.  60-61): 

■ccovSe  Bsaxdyn  B6[iwv 
dixy  (leXIa 8a>  Aoijfqc  ^sYaaOevel 

But  even  here  he  is  strictly  the  god  of  prophecy,  the  indweller  of  the  oracular  temple. 
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that  is  never  attached  as  by-name  to  any  other  name  of  the  god  of  light;  Phoebus  Apollo, 
Delian  Apollo,  all  sorts  of  Apollos,  but  never  Loxias  Apollo.  As  the  oracular  god,  Loxias 
apparently  never  had  a  statue;  at  least  none  has  come  down  to  us,  nor  any  record  of  his  ever 
having  had  one;  Loxias  is  unknown  in  art,  except  upon  one  vase,  on  which  he  is  engaged  in 
the  contest  with  Heracles  for  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  tripod.1  Here,  too,  he  is  the  god 
of  prophecy.  If  he  never  had  a  statue,  then  Orestes  could  not  have  touched  it.  Accordingly, 
it  is  better  to  adopt,  with  most  editors,  the  reading  of  Auratus  AoEjEac;  for  AoEjEou.  The 
syntax  is  better;  the  sense  is  vastly  better:  “The  touch  of  Loxias  will  set  thee  free.” 

Aristophanes  contributes  one  detail  to  our  conception  of  the  appearance  of  this  statue 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi:  the  god  is  represented  with  his  bow  and  quiver  (Ar.  Eq.  1270-1271): 


xa!  yap  ouvoq,  w  <pEV  ’’AxoXXov,  as!  xstvfj, 

0aXspo!<;  Saxpuotq 

aa q  axx6[xsvo<;  9 apdxgaq  HuGwvt  SE?  p.f)  xaxwt; 

xevsaGat 


for  this  fellow,  beloved  Apollo,  is  always  hungry 
and  with  copious  tears 

touches  thy  quiver  at  goodly  Pytho,  that  he  may 
not  be  so  miserably  poor 


The  god  of  the  oracular  temple  is  the  archer-god,  the  god  of  light,  to  whom  the  bow  and 
arrows  and  quiver  are  an  essential  attribute.2  Did  this  famous  cultus  image  have  also 
somewhere  in  its  composition  a  hawk,  the  darting  attendant  of  the  far-darter?  As  the  Zeus 
at  Olympia  had  his  eagle  perched  upon  his  sceptre;  as  the  Hera  of  the  Argive  Heraeum  had 
her  peacock  by  her  side;  as  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  had  her  owl  upon  her  helmet;  did 
the  Apollo  at  Delphi  also  have  his  peculiar  bird,  the  hawk,  perched  upon  some  part  of  the 
figure?  Compare  Ar.  Av.  514-516: 


b  Zsbq  yap  b  vuv  (iaaiXsiwv 
aeTov  Spvcv  eaTTQXSv  £%wv  £xl  xsipaX^q, 

(3acrtXeu<;  wv 

■f;  S’  au  0uyaTY)p  yXaux’,  0  S’  ’AxoXXwv  waxep 

Gepaxwv  cepaxa 


for  Zeus,  who  is  now  king, 
stands  with  the  eagle  bird  upon  his  head,  for  he 
is  king; 

his  daughter  has  an  owl,  and  Apollo,  his  attend¬ 
ant,  a  hawk 


Leaving  the  statue  of  the  god,  then,  let  us  consider  first  the  altar  or  altars  of  the  god. 
The  great  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice  is  the  one  that  we  have  already  seen  before  the  temple. 
But  here  inside  the  temple  also,  directly  before  the  eSo?,  the  cultus  image,  is  an  altar  with 
fire  upon  it  (Eur.  Andr.  1111-1113)  (the  Messenger,  recounting  to  Peleus  the  death  of 
Neoptolemus  at  Delphi) : 


epxstai  S’  avaxTOpwv 
xp-rjx(So<;  ivzbq,  ax;  xapo?  xPiQ^pkov 

eu^atTO  <hoE6i[),  Tuyxavei  S’  dv  ip ixupotq 


he  passed  within  the  enclosure  of  the  lordly 
halls  to  make  his  prayer  to  Phoebus,  before  the 
oracles  were  given, 

and  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering 


This  blazing  altar,  we  are  generally  told,  is  not  for  offerings  of  blood  but  of  incense.  Incense 
was  burned  in  Grecian  temples  universally.  The  temple  at  Delphi  has  “incense-receiving” 
as  a  standing  epitheton  ornans;  Euripides  uses  it  in  at  least  four  passages  referring  directly 
to  this  temple  (Ion  89-90) : 


<7[J!.upvT)<;  avuopou  xaxvoq  et?  6 poqpo 

d>oE6ou  Tzd'zeia t 

and  (Andr.  1156-1157)  (again  the  Messenger, 
at  Delphi) : 


and  the  smoke  of  frankincense  brought  from  the 
desert 

land  flies  up  to  Phoebus’s  roof 

telling  Peleus  of  the  death  of  Neoptolemus 


vexpov  £4  Syj  viv  xeEpievov  @G>p.ou  xsXaq  and  him,  then,  lying  dead  beside  the  altar 

£Eje6aXov  ixToq  0uo86x(ov  avaxTopcov  they  cast  forth  from  the  incense-receiving  shrine 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  again  (Eur.  Ion  510-511): 


xp6axoXoc  yuvalxeq,  a?  twvS’  dpupl  xpT]xESa<; 

86(xwv 

0uo86xcov  9poupT]pi.’  exou<jat  §£<Jx6tt]v 

9uXd(Jff£T£ 


ye  ladies-in-waiting,  who  at  the  steps  of  these 
incense¬ 
receiving  halls  keep  watch,  awaiting  your  lord’s 
coming 


1  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.  II2,  Sp.  2145. 

2  So  essential  an  attribute  of  Apollo’s  is  the  quiver,  that  euq>apikpr)<;  came  to  be  used  as  an  epitheton  ornans 
of  the  god  (Soph.  Tr.  208-209):  xbv  s&qjap^'cpav  ’Ax6 XXto 
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and  again  (Ion  1549-1550) : 

t(<;  ocxtov  0uo86xwv  uxepTeXfjq  who  of  the  gods  is  it  that  above  the  incense¬ 

receiving  fane 

avTTjXiov  xp6acoxov  £x,<pa(vet  Gewv;  shows  a  face  that  fronts  the  sun? 

But  when  Neoptolemus  stands  before  the  temple  image  in  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  blazing 
altar  in  Andromache  1113,  it  is  not  incense  that  he  is  about  to  offer  there.  It  was  not  only 
at  the  great  altar  in  front  of  the  temple,  against  the  Sacred  Way,  that  burnt  offerings  of 
beasts  were  made.  The  altar  in  the  cella  also  received  gifts  of  victims  slain.  Euripides 
makes  that  clear  in  the  Andromache  (1111-1157)  [the  Messenger  has  told  how  Neoptolemus 
passed  within  the  temple,  was  set  upon  by  the  Delphians  there,  snatched  down  votive 
weapons  from  the  pillars,  and  leapt  upon  the  altar  for  a  position  of  advantage,  and  fought 
from  there  (1.  1123)]: 

ifxl  ^w[i.oQ  |  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  altar 

and  then  later: 


@(op.ou  xevwaaq  SsEjfp/rjXov  ^ax^pav 


XWpec  xpiq  auxoiiq 


he  abandoned  the  altar’s  hearth  that  sheep  re¬ 
ceives 

.  .  .  and  moved  upon  them 


The  epithet  Be^fpcqXov  applied  to  the  altar  inside  the  temple  can  mean  only  one  thing :  this 
altar,  too,  was  an  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  of  flesh  and  blood  of  sheep  and  goats. 

So,  too,  the  temple  of  Thetis  in  Phthia  receives  sacrifice  of  sheep  (Andr.  129-130) 
(Chorus  to  Andromache) : 

Xelxs  8e£lp/r)Xov  leave  the  halls  that  sheep  receive 

86(j.ov  xaq  xovxfaq  0eou  of  the  goddess  of  the  sea 


while  in  the  Phoenissae  (632),  when  Polynices  bids  farewell  to  the 

8eEj(p.Y]V  iydX[xaxa  |  images  of  gods  that  sheep  receive 


he  is  addressing  the  statues  before  the  temple  represented  in  the  proscenium;  and  he  singles 
out  one,  Apollo  Agyieus,  for  a  special  farewell. 

To  these  stage  figures,  which  of  course  had  their  counterpart  in  the  relations  of  actual 
life,  we  must  later  return  in  our  volume  on  Sculpture. 

We  observe  that  sometimes  Euripides  calls  this  altar  @w[J.6q  “altar”  (Ion  1403)  and 
sometimes  Pa  “hearth”  (Andr.  1138).  Sophocles  uses  the  two  words  as  if  they  meant 
something  quite  different  (Ant.  1016-1017): 

yap  T]tuv  pat  xe  xavxsXscq  for  we  see  our  altars  and  hearths,  one  and  all, 

xXfjpsiq  ux’  oiwvtiv  xe  xal  xuvwv  $opaq  tainted  with  the  food  of  dogs  and  birds  of  prey 

Both  the  “altars”  and  the  “hearths”  are  holy  things.  Just  what  the  difference  in  meaning 
may  be  is  not  clear;1  but  the  “hearth”  is  something  more  intimate,  belonging  to  the  home 
of  the  divinity.  iax<x P«  may,  therefore,  be  used  as  a  close  synonym  for  gwpioq;  and  so  we 
find  it  in  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (284) : 

piavxeTa  aepiva  Ao£tou  x’  lx’  iffx“PaS  I  f°  Loxias’s  revered  oracles  and  hearths 

(Eur.  IIXeiaG.,  Frag.  628  N.): 

p.T]Xoa<payec  xe  8atp.6v«v  fix’  ia^dgoaq  |  and  slaughters  sheep  at  hearths  of  gods 

The  plural  “hearths”  includes  the  many  altars  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Delphi.  But 
somewhere  at  Delphi  was  Apollo’s  famous  hearth  with  its  undying  fire.  Such  a  hearth 
would  be  holy  as  an  altar  and  might  be  used  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  Sometimes,  too,  the 

1  The  distinction  made  by  Steph.  Byz.  (p.  198,  8)  will  not  always  hold  in  the  drama.  He  says: 
xal  flwpdx;  6  t6xo?  -t a>v  Ouattov,  b  xpb?  xt)v  pav  Sidpopo?'  6  piv  yap  ofxo8opnrjr6?,  ij  8£  a/.axTrj.  Sophocles 
couples  the  two  words  once  more  (A!x-,  Frag.  35  N.): 

xat  PwpLtatov  lax&pots  XaPc&v 

The  mere  word  iay&ga  of  Soph.  Xp6a.,  Frag.  662  N.,  though  we  are  assured  that  it  means  “altar”  affords 
no  further  help. 
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poets  speak  of  Apollo’s  sanctuary  as  kaiia,  “hearth.”  There  is  no  distinction  between  the 
synonymous  soyd  pa  and  kazla  that  I  can  discover  further  than  that  the  former  is  always  a 
poetic  word,  the  latter,  a  homely  name  used  in  prose  and  poetry  alike.  Let  us  examine  the 
passages  in  the  dramatic  poets  in  which  the  two  words  occur  and  see  if  they  furnish  light. 
In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Ion,  icr/apa  “hearth”  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
thing  as  ^cofios  and  is  the  altar  in  the  cella  of  the  temple.  In  the  same  tragedy  we  read  in 
the  invocation  to  Athena  (11.  457-464) : 


&  xoTvta  NExa 
[x6"Xe  IIuGtov  olxov 
’OX6[xxou  xpuaswv  0aXap,«v 
xt apiva  xpo?  ocyutaq, 
‘hocSfyo?  ev0a  ya q 
pLecaipupaXoq  eaTta 
xapd  xopeuofievtp  TpExoSt 
piavTeupiaTa  xpatvei 


oh  victory-queen, 

come  to  the  Pythian  dwelling, 

winging  thy  way  from  Olympus’s  golden 

halls  to  the  streets, 

where  Phoebus’s  hearth 

at  earth’s  mid-navel, 

by  the  tripod  where  choruses  move, 

fulfilling  its  oracles 


Here  the  kaiia,  “hearth,”  is  “by  the  tripod,”  which  was  certainly  in  the  adytum,  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  temple;  and  it  has  for  its  modifier  [asajo^paXoc,  and  the  omphalus  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  cella.  We  may  fairly  infer,  then,  that  the  kaita  here  is  identical  with  the 
ioxapa  and  the  of  the  later  passages  in  the  Ion. 

In  Sophocles’s  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (964-965)  laxEa  seems  to  have  an  even  more  mystic 
association  and  to  belong  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  itself: 


tE  Bt]t’  av,  <b  yuvat,  <txoxo!t6  Ttq 
rijv  nu0opiavTiv  kar Eav 


why  then,  pray,  my  queen,  should  anyone  have 
regard 

for  Pytho’s  oracular  hearth? 


Here  karloc  is  clearly  used  of  the  source  of  the  oracle,  which  was  from  within  the  holy  of 
holies,  beyond  the  cella  proper,  where  none  might  enter. 

It  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  also  in  Sophocles’s  Oedipus  Coloneus  (413) : 

cEvSpwv  0ewpwv  AeXipixTjq  dip’  kuriocq  |  from  men  on  sacred  mission  to  the  Delphic  hearth 


These  men  had  been  sent  to  Delphi  to  get  an  oracle  and  they  had  brought  the  god’s  message 
“from  the  Delphic  hearth,”  the  holy  of  holies  where  the  oracles  were  uttered. 

Aeschylus  is  still  more  exact,  in  one  passage,  locating  the  hearth  unequivocally  in  the 
innermost  shrine  (Eum.  166-170): 


xccpecTt  ydq  6pupaX6v  xpouSpaxetv  aEpiocTwv 
@Xoaup£>v  *ap6p,evov  ayog  §xetv 
i<pecTTE(p  *pidvTtq  a>v  puocapuzTi 

jjtuxov  s'xpavaq 


one  may  behold  earth’s  navel  that  hath  taken 
upon  it  a  fell  pollution  of  blood. 

And,  though  a  seer,  thou  hast  fouled  thy 
innermost 

shrine  with  guilt  that  stains  thy  hearth 


Orestes  has  taken  refuge  at  the  omphalus;  he  has  penetrated  into  the  innermost  shrine 
where  the  omphalus  stood;  the  pollution  of  his  presence  has  stained  the  hearth  that  symbol¬ 
ized  the  true  indwelling  of  the  god.  In  the  same  tragedy  he  sat  a  suppliant  at  “the  hearth 
of  Apollo’s  halls”  (Ae.  Eum.  577-578) : 


IxeTYjq  oS’  avrjp,  xal  SofAtov  ^eaTtoq 

^[JLWV 


this  man  is  my  suppliant  and  (sat) 
at  the  hearth  of  my  halls 


A  suppliant  at  the  hearth  of  the  halls  could  have  been  nowhere  save  in  the  heart  of  the 
home — the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  And  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  the 
Furies  had  followed  him,  for  Apollo  orders  them  to  get  out  of  the  adytum,  the  place  of  the 
oracle  itself  (Ae.  Eum.  179-180) : 

xeXe uw,  t(ov§£  Bwp.ctTCi)v  Tax0?  out,  I  bid  you;  leave  with  all  speed  these 

Xiopefo’,  dxaXXotCTa£CT0£  [lavTtxwv  [Jiuxwv  halls;  depart  from  the  shrine  oracular 


He  emphasizes  the  situation  again  (11.  194-195) : 


ou  xPtffTtP^ot? 

iv  ToIaBs  fxXrjaEotat  Tp£6£a0ac  [xuaoi; 


and  not  to  rub  off  their  foul 
pollution  in  these  places  of  oracle  hard  by 
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In  other  passages  the  meaning  of  eaxEa  is  not  so  clearly  defined  (Eur.  Andr.  1066-1068): 


o6x  Saov  tcc^o q 

XwprjaexaE  Ttq  IIuGtx^v  icpoq  IciEav 
xal  Tav0aS’  ovia  toT<;  Ixd  Xeijet  <ptXot<p 


will  not  some  one  with  all  speed 
depart  to  the  Pythian  hearth 
and  tell  our  friends  there  of  the  situation  here 


Here  the  “Pythian  hearth”  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  Delphi,  and  Peleus  selects  for  the 
place  of  his  messenger’s  meeting  with  the  friends  there  “the  hearth,”  perhaps  the  hearth 
of  the  Prytaneum,  where  strangers  of  note  found  public  entertainment. 

Aeschylus  (Eum.  282-283)  seems  to  be  again  a  little  more  definitely  topographical  in 
his  allusion: 


'jcotgcEviov  yap  ov  7C pi q  laxEijs  0£oij 
‘hoEBou  xaOappLotq  f]Xd0T) 


for  when  it  [the  stain  of  mother’s  blood]  was 
fresh, 

it  was  washed  away  at  God’s  hearth  by  Phoe¬ 
bus’s  cleansing  with  the  blood  of  swine1 


Purification  from  bloodguiltiness  by  a  mere  human  agency  could  be  performed  at  the 
purifier’s  hearth.  So  here  this  may  be  Apollo’s  hearth  in  the  Prytaneum,  or  it  may  be  his 
altar  in  the  temple.  The  preceding  passages  make  the  latter  interpretation  more  probable. 
The  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  altar  in  the  temple  are  made  almost  certainty  by  the  vase- 
painters.2  The  oxybaphon  from  Armento  in  Apulia,3  now  in  the  Louvre,  may  almost  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  made  for  the  scene  to  which  Orestes  alludes:  Orestes  sits  upon  the 
upper  step  of  the  basis  that  supports  the  filleted  omphalus;  he  holds  his  naked  sword  in 
his  lifted  right  hand  and  with  his  left  braces  himself  against  a  possible  attack  from  the 
Furies,  while  he  looks  uneasily  in  the  direction  of  his  enemies.  Apollo,  wrapped  in  splendid 
robes  and  holding  a  laurel  branch  in  his  left  hand,4  stands  behind  Orestes  upon  the  upper 
step  of  the  omphalus  base  and  swings  over  the  matricide’s  head  a  little  pig.  That  is  the 
“cleansing  with  the  blood  of  swine,”  to  which  Orestes  has  referred.  The  vase-painter, 
however,  did  not  rest  content  with  that,  but  for  additional  dramatic  interest  he  introduced 
also  a  suggestion  from  the  first  scene  of  the  Eumenides:  before  Orestes  are  the  Furies  inside 
the  temple;  they  have  slept  while  Apollo  has  been  performing  the  rites  of  purification. 
Enter  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  rousing  them  from  their  sleep  to  renewed  action  and 
pointing  toward  the  son  that  has  shed  his  mother’s  blood.  Two  Furies  still  snore  (Ae.  Eum. 
53;  117-129);  one  is  awakening,  stretching  her  arms  and  opening  her  eyes,  suggesting  the 
pursuit  and  persecution  that  are  presently  to  begin  anew.  Behind  Apollo  stands,  like  him 
in  untroubled  divinity,  his  huntress  sister  Artemis. 

The  vase-painter  has  included  in  his  illustration  of  the  Eumenides  many  of  the  poet’s 
details:  the  “snoring”  Furies  (Ae.  Eum.  53;  117-129);  the  “man  abhorred  of  god”  (1.  40), 
inside  the  temple  (1.  35),  sword  in  hand  (11.  42-43);  the  “omphalus”  (1.  40);  the  “approach 
to  the  inner  sanctuary”  (1.  39)  from  which  the  Pythia  has  suddenly  come  forth;  the  “ghost 
of  Clytaemnestra”  (11.  94-139);  the  “pig  with  blood  of  cleansing”  (1.  283);  “Phoebus 
performing  the  cleansing  rites”  (11.  282-283).  (For  the  location  of  the  omphalus  see 
pp.  71  ff.) 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  the  picture  is  an  illustration  of  the  Aeschylean 
scene  (or  scenes) ;  the  picture  represents  the  interior  of  the  Delphic  temple,  for  the  omphalus 
was  certainly  not  in  the  Prytaneum;  the  vase-painter  was  working  while  Aeschylus  yet 
lived  and  knew  not  only  the  poet  but  also  the  “hearth”;  the  scene  of  the  cleansing  is,  there¬ 
fore,  inside  the  temple;  the  eaxEa,  the  hearth,  therefore,  was  in  the  cella  of  Apollo’s  temple. 


1  Cf.  Ae.  Frag.  Inc.  327  N.:  xplv  av  axaXaYtAoig  aVaxo?  yoipo%xfoou 

a6x6?  as  xp&vfi  ZsOq  xaxacr x&ijoc?  %epoiv. 

Cf.  also  Ae.  Eum.  450.  _ 

2  For  the  material  see  Overbeck,  Heroengal.  Taf.  29,  and  pp.  700-720;  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Orestes, 
III1  Sp.  983-984. 

3  Reproduced,  Baum.  Denkm.,  s.v.  Orestes  II,  p.  1117,  Fig.  1314;  Roscher,  l.  c .;  Overbeck,  l.  c.;  Mon. 

Inst.  IV  48.  . 

4  Ar.  (Plut.  212-213)  gives  just  this  picture  of  Apollo,  the  giver  of  prophecy: 


xtv’  &ybe0t)v  sXxi'B’ s?  (tv  elx£  p.01 
b  <hot6oi;  auxo?  Ilu0txr)v  astaag  £<*<pvrjv 


I  have  right  high  hopes,  in  view  of  what  Phoebus 
himself  told  me,  waving  the  Pythian  laurel 
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In  the  Choephori,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  passage  in  which,  apart  from  the  later 
scene  just  cited  from  the  Eumenides,  eaxEa  might  be,  and  often  is,  interpreted  as  the  holy 
hearth  of  the  Prytaneum  (Ae.  Cho.  1035-1039): 


Ejuv  tw§£  0 aXX<I>  xal  aT&pet  xpoaE^opac 
pea6p.9aX6v  0’  YSpupa,  AoijEou  xeSov, 
xup6<;  T6  9eyyoq  iftpOtTOV  XExXiqpievov, 
tpsuywv  toB’  al[ux  xotvov"  ouB’  dtp’  £<reEav 
a'XXiqv  TpaiceaOat  Ao£Ea<;  dylezo 


with  this  filleted  [olive]  branch  will  I  go  to  the 
foundation  at  earth’s  navel,  the  place  of  Loxias, 
and  to  the  blazing  fire  called  undying, 
to  escape  this  stain  of  kindred  blood;  for 
Loxias  bade  me  turn  to  no  other  hearth 


It  is  to  the  Prytaneum  that  we  should  naturally  look  first  for  the  “undying”  fire.  Frazer1 
seems  to  argue  for  the  Prytaneum  as  “the  Common  Hearth,  where  distinguished  strangers 
and  benefactors  of  the  city  were  entertained,  and  a  perpetual  fire,  tended  by  widows  and 
fed  only  with  pine-wood,  burned  upon  it.”  Such  a  hearth  there  was  at  Delphi,  with  its 
fire  that  was  never  allowed  to  die  out — just  as  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens2  and  at  Olympia.3 
And  if  it  ever  did  chance  to  go  out,  it  had  to  be  lighted  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  means 
of  burning-glasses!  “There  may  very  well  have  been  two  perpetual  fires  at  Delphi,”  Mr. 
Frazer  concedes,  “one  in  the  Prytaneum  and  one  in  the  temple,  just  as  at  Athens  there 
was  one  in  the  Prytaneum  and  another — the  ever  burning  lamp — in  the  Erechtheum.” 
But  Plutarch4 *  tells  us  that  when  the  temple  was  burned  by  the  Medians  in  the  Mithridatic 
War,  this  undying  fire  was  extinguished.  Plutarch  obviously  is  speaking  of  the  undying 
fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  temple.  Pausanias  no  less  clearly  places  the  kvtia  in  the  cella  of 
the  temple.  And  so  Aeschylus,  associating  the  “hearth”  (e<ruEa)  with  the  “foundation 
at  earth’s  navel”  (pieaop^aXov  YBpupa),  is  in  all  probability  thinking  of  the  hearth  in  the 
temple; for  the  omphalus,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  was  certainly  in  the  cella  of  the  temple;  still 
p.ea6pupaXov  If  B  pupa  may,  of  course,  mean  nothing  more  definite  than  the  temenos  of  Delphi 
generally. 

To  resume,  then,  kazla  (“hearth”)  may  be  used  in  any  one  of  three  ways:  1)  The  hearth 
of  Apollo’s  temple,  an  altar  with  undying  fire;6  2)  the  “common  hearth”  of  Delphi,  in  the 
Prytaneum,  with  its  undying  fire;  3)  Delphi,  the  sacred  enclosure  generally. 

iaxdcpa,  as  we  have  seen,  may  also  be  used  1)  for  the  hearth  of  Apollo’s  temple,  an  altar 
at  which  burnt  sacrifice  might  be  made  (Eur.  Andr.  1138,  quoted  above);  2)  Delphi,  the  sa¬ 
cred  enclosure  generally.  Compare  Euripides’s  Suppliants  1197-1204  (Athena,  dea  ex  ma- 
china,  to  Theseus) : 


£<jtiv  TpExouq  cot  e’lao)  Boptov, 

ov  ’IXEou  xot’  d^avaavtiaaq  fidcOpa 
axouBrjv  4x’  qEXXtjv  'Hpaxkfj<;  oppApsvcx; 
crrfjaaE  <j’  ^Eeto  nu0cxr;v  xpoq  daxa pav. 

dv  TO>§£  XatjJlOLH;  Tp£C9  T ptWV  [JlYjXtoV  TSfAtbv 
lyypa^ov  opxou?  TpExoBoq  dv  xoEXfp  xutei, 
xaxEira  awt^Etv  0£W  hoq  4>  AeLpwv  plsXei, 

pviqpsta  0’  opxwv  piapTuprjpia  0’  ‘EkXocSt 


thou  hast  within  thy  halls  a  tripod  with  feet  of 
bronze; 

when  Heracles  had  overturned  Troy’s  foundation 
and  was  hastening  on  to  another  task,  he  com¬ 
missioned  thee  to  set  this  up  at  the  Pythian 
hearth. 

Over  it  cut  three  throats  of  three  sheep  and 
grave  upon  the  tripod’s  belly  the  oaths 
and  then  give  it  to  the  god  whose  care  is  Delphi 
to  guard, 

to  be  to  Hellas  a  memorial  and  witness  of  oaths 


That  is,  most  obviously,  Theseus  is  to  set  up  within  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Delphi  as  an 
offering  a  tripod  of  bronze — suggesting  very  naturally  Gelon’s  three  bronze  tripods,  whose 
bases  still  stand  by  the  northeast  corner  of  the  temple.  For  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  is  not  the  tripod  of  the  adytum.  The  same  general  sense  is  conveyed  also  in  Euripides’s 
Andromache  1239-1242  (Thetis,  dea  ex  machina,  to  Peleus): 


tov  [iiv  0av6vTa  t6vS’  ’Axt^k^wi;  ydvov 
0atpov  xopEuaaq  Hu0txf)v  xpiq  dax& P®v, 
AeT^oIc;  ovEtSoq,  Lq  axayyEEXy)  T0E909 

96VOV  ^Eatov  Tfjq  ’Op£CJT£Ea9 


as  for  Achilles’s  son  who  lies  here  dead, 
fare  thou  to  the  Pythian  hearth  and  bury  him — 
a  reproach  to  the  Delphians,  that  his  sepulchre 
may  proclaim 

his  murder  by  the  violence  of  Orestes’s  hand 


1  Paus.  IV,  p.  441  and  V,  p.  351. 

2  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  1322  b  28;  C.  I.  A.  II,  Nos.  467,  470,  471,  605. 

3  Cf.  Paus.  V  15,  9. 

4  Plut.  de  El  apud  Delphos;  id.  Numa  9. 

6  kazla  is  often  used  of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice;  e.  g.  Ae.  Sep.  275; 

p,f)Xot<jtv  aliA&aaovxocq  kazlaq  6ewv  I  staining  with  blood  of  sheep  the  hearths  of  gods 
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Here,  too,  ia^d  pa  is  not  literally  Apollo’s  hearth.  Neoptolemus’s  body  had  long  since  been 
cast  forth  from  the  temple  and  the  altar  which  his  blood  had  defiled  (11.  1156-1157): 

vsxpov  8kj  vtv  xe!(j.evov  @o>(j.oG  xsXaq  and  him,  then,  lying  dead  beside  the  altar, 

i£46aXov  dxxdq  0uo§6xwv  avaxTopoiv  they  cast  forth  from  the  lordly  halls  with  incense 

filled 

The  hearth  here,  therefore,  as  in  the  last  citation,  must  be  used  of  Delphi  generally  and 
does  not  refer  to  any  hearth  or  altar,  as  such.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  <fa-/dpa 
is  never  used  in  extant  dramatic  literature  of  the  hearth  with  the  never-dying  fire  in  the 
Prytaneum. 

Conspicuous  in  the  cella  of  the  Delphian  temple  was  the  omphalus,  the  “navel”  of  the 
earth,  marking  the  earth’s  central  point.  The  story,  as  told  by  Strabo1,  runs  that  the 
question  arose  as  to  where  the  centre  of  the  earth’s  surface  was,  and  that  Zeus,  to  solve 
the  problem,  sent  out  two  eagles  simultaneously  to  fly  at  the  same  speed,  one  from  the 
western  and  one  from  the  eastern  limit  of  the  world.  The  two  eagles  came  together  at 
Delphi,  and  that  was  the  centre  of  the  world — y Sq  opupaXoq  “earth’s  navel”  (Ae.  Eum.  166); 
Ta  p-eadpupaXa  yaq  piavTeta  “the  oracles  spoken  at  earth’s  central  shrine ”  (Soph.  O.  T.  480- 
4812).  We  have  almost  the  same  turn  of  expression  in  Euripides  (Ion  461-464): 


$ot6f)toq  sv0a  ya<; 

(isaopupaXog  ecTta 
xap&  xoPeuo(J^V(P  TptxoSt 
(xavTeupiaTa  xpa(vsi 

and  a  similar  use  of  opupaXoq  we  find  again  in 
’AxdXXovoq... 

...xplq  elxdvxoq  dv  [AsaoptcpaXoiq  Hu0txoTq 

XPir)ffTY]p(otq 


where  Phoebus’s  hearth  at 
earth’s  central  shrine  by 
the  tripod  where  choruses  move 
fulfils  its  oracles 

Aeschylus’s  Septem  (745-747) : 

though  Apollo  thrice  spake  the  word  at  his 
Pythian  oracles  at  earth’s  central 
shrine 


The  same  idea,  expressed  in  slightly  different  form,  occurs  in  Euripides’s  Ion  (913-914) : 


xpdq  xPucr^ouq  0axouq  xat 
yacaq  [Aeafffjpstq  eSpaq 


to  his  golden  throne  and 
earth’s  midmost  seat 


The  same  thought,  an  elaboration  of  Sophocles’s  words,  occurs  in  an  unknown  Latin  tragic 
poet  (Ribbeck.3,  Frag.  Trag.  Lat.,  Inc.  Inc.  Fab.  19-20): 

O  sancte  Apollo,  qui  umbilicum  certum  terrarum  optines, 
unde  superstitiosa  primum  saeva  evasit  vox  foras 
“  O  hallowed  Apollo,  who  hast  in  thy  keeping  the  sure  navel  of  the  earth,  from  whence  the 
voice  of  prophecy,  unkind  at  first,  came  forth.”  The  Latin  poet  speaks  with  Greek  senti¬ 
ments  and  repeats  the  idea  of  the  navel  as  associated  with  the  prophetic  shrine  of  Apollo. 

And  there  in  Delphi,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  two  eagles  came  together,  was  set  up 
the  egg-shaped  stone  with  the  two  eagles  in  gold  beside  it.  The  precise  location  of  the 
omphalus  is  not  given  by  the  poets,  but  they  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  inside  the  temple. 
The  chorus  in  Euripides’s  Ion,  standing  in  front  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  ask  if  they  may 
go  inside.  Ion  says  “No”;  but  prompted  by  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  about  what  was 
inside  of  the  temple,  they  ask  again  (223-224) : 


5p’  ovTtoq  (Jiiffov  6p.cpaX&v 
yaq  $o(6ou  xairix^  §dpioq; 

and  Ion  replies  (225) : 

Gxi(jL(i.aaf  y’  ^vSuxdv,  apupl  §£  yopyovsq 


does  Phoebus’s  house  really  contain 
the  navel,  the  centre  of  the  earth? 

yea;  twined  with  fillets,  and  the  gorgons  at  its 
side 


There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Euripides’s  words:  the  omphalus  was  inside  the  temple.  In 
the  Medea  (667-668)  dpupaXoq  is  used  almost  synonymously  with  xp^xiqpiov,  the  oracle 
itself : 

AI.  $0(6011  xaXacov  ixXixd)v  xP’0cr'c*]Plov’  AE.  Leaving  Phoebus  s  ancient  oracle. 

MH.  t (  S’  dpupaXdv  yfjq  0EaxupS6v  daxaXTjq;  ME.  On  what  mission  sent  to  earth’s  prophetic 

navel? 

‘  Strabo,  IX  p.  419. 

2  Cf.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV  73-74:  [xavrsu^a... 

xap'  p.iaov  6ix?a'Xf)v  suSivSpoto  prjOev  p-atepo? 
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The  chamber  of  the  temple  that  served  for  the  real  indwelling  of  the  god  was  of  course  the 
holy  of  holies,  and  there  was  Apollo’s  “mid-navel  seat”  from  which  he  pronounced  his  oracles 
(Eur.  Or.  591-592): 

’AxoXXwv  o q  [].zao\j.(fd'kouq  e'8pa<p  Apollo  dwelling  in  his  mid-navel  seat 

voc'wv  (jpoTotcn  aTopia  vip-sc  aaipiaTaTOv  opens  to  mortals  lips  in  clearest  revelation 


And  again,  in  a  passage  in  which  Phoebus  himself  is  represented  as  uttering  the  oracles 
with  his  own  lips,  the  omphalus,  rather  than  the  oracular  tripod,  is  the  seat  from  which 
the  god  reveals  the  things  that  are  and  the  things  that  are  to  be  (Eur.  Ion  5-7) : 


t]X(i)  81  AeX<pd>v  ttjvSs  yijv,  Yv’  IpupaXov 

p,laov  <hot6oq  up.v(p8ec  PpOTOtq 

xce  t’  ovxa  xal  fxlXXovta  Oeaxl^wv  del 


and  I  am  come  to  this  land  of  Delphi,  where, 
sitting 

at  the  mid-navel,  Phoebus  chants  to  mortals,  for¬ 
ever  revealing  unto  them  the  things  that  are  and 
are  to  be 


When  Phoebus  himself  utters  oracles,  he  certainly  must  have  his  place  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  that  is  here  represented  by  the  “mid-navel.” 

While  such  passages  are  not  decisive,  in  themselves,  they  still  do  lend  support  to  the 
more  definite  testimony  already  cited  and  to  the  evidence  contained  also  in  the  following 
verses  that  the  navel  was  inside  the  temple  (Eur.  Ion  460-464): 


XTapiva  xpoq  dyuta?, 
(hot6-rpo<;  ev0a  y ocq 
peaffoixipaXoq  earta 
xapa  xopeuop.lv (p  TptxoSt 
p.avTeup,aTa  xpatvet 


winging  thy  way  to  the  streets,  where 
Phoebus’s  hearth  by  the  earth’s 
mid-navel,  beside  the  tripod 
where  the  choruses  move,  ful¬ 
fils  the  oracles 


The  omphalus  is  by  the  inner  hearth;  it  is  beside  the  tripod  of  the  oracular  shrine;  it  is 
“dressed,”  covered  with  fillets;  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  “fierce”  or  “grim”  creature  of 
some  sort.  Euripides’s  yopyove?  are  not  the  three  Gorgons,  Euryale,  Theino,  and  Medusa. 
They  may  be  any  sort  of  creature  with  “grim,”  “fierce”  eyes.  And  the  common  story,  as 
told  by  the  ancients,  from  Pindar  (Pyth.  IV  4-6)  : 


ev0a  xot!  xpualwv  Atoq  atexwv  xapeSpog 
oiix  dxoSapiou  ’AxoXXwvoi;  tux6vto<;  iepeta 
XPtjaev 


where  once  the  priestess  that  hath  her  seat  beside 
the  golden  eagles  of  Zeus  gave  them  an  oracle 
— and  Apollo  chanced  not  to  be  away — 


to  the  scholiasts  (on  Eur.  Or.  331,  for  example): 


avaxeYa0a[  ie  xpuaouq  dexouq  cpaai 
t wv  p,u0euop.lvo)v  asTtov  uxop.vr]p,aT« 


and  there  were  set  up  golden  eagles,  they  say, 
in  memory  of  the  eagles  of  the  story 


is  that  they  were  eagles  and  that  they  were  made  of  gold;  and  eagles  we  have  beside  it  in 
a  few  representations  of  the  omphalus  in  works  of  Greek  art :  for  example,  a  coin  of  Cyzicus 
(reproduced  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1887,  PI.  I  23);  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Apollo- 
Artemis  relief  in  the  Museum  of  Sparta  (reproduced  on  the  opposite  page) ;  an  imperial 
bronze  coin  of  Megara  with  the  eagles  on  top  of  the  omphalus  (reproduced  Imhoof-Blumner 
and  Gardner,  Numism.  Com.  on  Pans.,  pi.  A  ix;  cp.  Strabo,  quoted  p.  71). 

To  Aeschylus  it  is  quite  as  clear  that  the  omphalus  was  inside  the  temple.  The  Pythian 
prophetess,  who  speaks  the  prolog  in  the  Eumenides,  staggers  terrified  from  out  the 
temple  of  Apollo  and  says  (Eum.  39-41) : 


lyw  fji.lv  epxto  xp&q  xoXuuTe^Yj  jjlux^v 

opw  8’  lx’  dpupaX q>  p,lv  av8pa  0eopiuaT; 
e'Spav  e^ovTa  xpocrrplxacov 


I  was  moving  toward  the  inner  sanctuary  gar¬ 
land-twined 

and  I  saw  at  the  navel  a  man  abhorred  of  God 
holding  a  seat  of  supplication 


There  was  Orestes  in  the  cella  of  the  temple  bedecked  with  many  garlands,  like  the  altar 
in  front  of  the  temple,1  kneeling  or  crouching  on  the  steps  of  the  basis  that  bore  the  filleted 
omphalus.  And  there,  defiling  the  omphalus,  he  still  is  in  lines  166-170  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary,  by  the  sacred  hearth: 

1  Cp.  Eur.  Ion  422  and  p.  62. 
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xapeaTt  yocq  6p<paXov  xpoaSpaxetv  alp-aTcov 
(iXocmpov  dpop.evov  ayo q  exetv. 

dpecTicp  8£  p.dvTcq  aiv  ptaapaTi 

p.ux&v  e'xpavaq 


one  may  behold  earth’s  navel  that  hath  taken 
upon  it  a  fell  pollution  of  blood. 

And,  though  a  seer,  thou  hast  fouled  thy 
innermost 

shrine  with  guilt  that  stains  thy  hearth 


The  guilt  of  Orestes’s  defilement  of  the  omphalus  is  heightened  by  its  well  known,  un¬ 
approachable  sanctity  (Soph.  0.  T.  897-898): 

OUX  ETt  TOV  aGtXTOV  slpit  Y ®<9 

6p.cpaXov  al&wv 


never  again  will  I  go  on  reverent  pilgrimage 
to  earth’s  navel  inviolable 


The  oft-recurring  epithet  p.sa6p,9aXo<;  (“mid-navel”)  is  not  without  significance.  When 
Orestes  takes  up  his  laurel  branch  with  fillets  and  says  he  will  go  as  a  suppliant  to  Apollo 
to  beg  salvation  from  the  avengers  of  his  mother’s  blood,  he  puts  his  determination  into 
the  significant  words  (Ae.  Cho.  1035-1036): 


£uv  twBs  6aXXw  xal  creipet  xpoa(i;opai 
p.Eaipupa'Xov  ISpupa,  Ao^cou  xs8ov 


with  this  filleted  branch  will  I  go  to  the 
mid-navel  shrine,  the  home  of  Loxias 


The  home  where  Loxias  dwelt  was  the  oracular  temple;  the  mid-navel  shrine  is  the  shrine 
that  contained  the  omphalus.  The  p.ea6p.9aXo<;  ia-da  of  Euripides’s  Ion  462  is  also  suggestive 
(see  pp.  69-71 ;  72)  and  lends  force  to  the  location  of  the  omphalus  in  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
And  when  the  epithet  is  attached  to  x ptov  or  p,uxol  the  evidence  seems  conclusive  (Ae. 
Sep.  746-747) : 

p,saop.<pGtXon;  Ilu0ixo!<p  I  Pythian  oracles  at  earths  central  shrine 

(Eur.  Or.  329-331) : 

TpExo8o<;  axo  9 ctTiv,  av  b  <bol6oq 

iXaxsv  IXaxe,  &s£dp.evoq  ava  SaxsSov 

Iva  psffop.<paXoi  XiyovTai  p.ux°E 

Orestes,  the  chorus  says,  stood  upon  the  floor  of  Phoebus’s  temple,  in  hearing  distance 
of  the  awful  tripod  itself  from  which  the  voice  of  Phoebus  came,  and  there  were  the  penetralia 
— the  inner  chambers  of  the  cella  containing  the  omphalus.  In  like  manner  when  Euripides 
applies  the  epithet  to  yuaXa  <ho(6ou,  the  very  use  of  yiuaXa  (strictly,  the  “ treasure  vaults 
of  the  temple1)  implies  that  the  omphalus  is  in  the  holy  place  (Ph.  237-238) : 


receiving  from  the  tripod  the  commission  that 
Phoebus 

uttered — uttered,  as  thou  stoodest  upon  the 
floor, 

where,  they  say,  is  the  mid-navel  holy  of  holies 


xapa  jXEaopupaXa  yuaXa  <Lof- 
@ou  Afpxav  xpoXtxoucra 


leaving  Dirce  for  Phoebus’s 
mid-navel  holy  place 


This  fact  receives  some  additional  strength  from  a  much  mutilated  fragment  of  Sophocles, 
in  which,  however,  the  restoration  of  y  uaXwv  naturally  suggests  itself  (’08.  ’Ax.,  Frag.  422  JN .  J . 

vuv  8’  outs  p.’  £x  AwSwvoi;  outs  IluOtxwv 
yu<aX(i)v>  Tt?  av  xstasisv 


and  now  one  could  not  persuade  me  with  a  word 
from  either  Dodona  or  the  Pythian  holy  of  holies 


It  was  from  the  innermost  holy  place  that  the  responses  of  the  oracle  came. 

The  above  interpretation  of  p,£a6p<paXoq  sot  (a  should,  perhaps,  not  be  presse  oo  ar. 
is  of  course,  the  “central  hearth”  and,  as  such,  is  the  most  holy  place.  Aeschylus  uses 
the  phrase  of  the  central  hearth,  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  the  god  of  the  household  en¬ 
closure,  the  penetralia  of  the  family  (Ag.  1056-1057) : 


to:  piv  yap  sut iaq  p.£ffop.<paXou 
eaTirjxsv  t) Btj  p.i)Xa  xpo^  <j<paya9  xup8? 


the  victims  stand  even  now  by  the  central 
hearth,  ready  for  the  fiery  sacrifice 


But  here,  too,  the  p.sa6p.<paXo?  icTfa  is  the  holiest  spot  about  the  palace  of  the  king  of  men. 
The  region  about  the  altar  was  most  sacred;  the  “hearth”  is  the  altar  ,  an  altar  of  burn 
sacrifice— and  it  is  the  mid-navel  of  the  home.  And  so  it  was  in  Apollo  s  home  at  Delph  . 

In  the  poets,  then,  the  omphalus  is  in  the  cella  of  the  temple  and  is  not  visible  from  ou 
of  doors;  it  is  covered  with  a  network  of  fillets;  it  is  flanked  by  the  two  eagles  of  gold. 

1  may,  of  course,  by  synecdoche,  be  put  for  the  whole  temple;  so,  for  example,  Eur.  Ion  234. 
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These  data  are  corroborated  by  many  other  witnesses.  Strabo  (IX  6,  p.  419  ff.),  after 
telling  the  story  of  the  two  eagles,  goes  on: 


8s(xvuTat  SI  xac  6p.q>aX6<;  tk;  Iv  tw  vaw 
TETaiviapivoq  xai  lx’  aixtp 
al  Suo  sIxSvsq  toQ  (jluOou 


and  there  is  exhibited  also  in  the  temple  a 
certain  navel,  decked  with  fillets  and  upon  it 
the  two  figures  of  the  story 


The  vase-paintings  inspired  by  Aeschylus  (like  the  Armento  oxybaphon  described  on 
page  69  and  the  magnificent  composition  reproduced  from  Baumeister,  on  the  opposite 
page)  illustrate  just  what  has  been  described:  a  block  (of  marble),  shaped  like  an  egg 
with  the  larger  end  cut  off  square  to  afford  it  a  surface  on  which  it  may  stand,  and  covered 
with  a  network  of  woolen  fillets  tied  in  oval  bunches.  On  some  vase-paintings1  the  fillets 
look  like  ordinary  ribbons  thrown  over  it.2 

The  golden  eagles  were  still  in  place  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C., 
for  they  appear  in  the  Attic  relief  in  Sparta  (p.  72).  And  an  omphalus  was  still  inside  the 
temple  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  in  the  fourth  century;  for  an  official  account  of  that 
restoration  defines  the  fagade  of  the  cella  as  “the  fagade  in  front  of  the  omphalus.”3  The 
front  wall  of  the  temple  is  here  located  by  the  position  of  the  omphalus  within  the  cella. 
Another  (or  a  portion  of  the  same)  inscription  mentions  “work  about  the  omphalus.” 

But  Pausanias,  who  follows  a  strictly  topographical  order  in  his  description,  describes 
the  omphalus  as  he  comes  to  it  among  the  votive  offerings  outside  and  in  front  of  the  temple; 
all  he  says  is  (X  16,  3) : 


tov  81  6 ico  AeXcpwv  xaXou^-evov 
8^.q)aX6v,  XfOou  xexonq[Ji4vov  Xeuxou, 
touto  elvat  iv  (xeatp  yr; g  xdciqq  auioi  ts 

Xeyouatv  ot  AeX<po(,  xai  iv  ASjj  tivi 

IIEv8apo<;  6fjLo7oyouvTa  a^tatv  Ixobjcrs 


as  for  the  omphalus,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Delphians,  it  is  made  of  white  marble,  and 
the  Delphians  themselves  say  that  it  is  in  the 
centre 

of  the  whole  earth,  and  Pindar  too  in  an  ode  of 
his 

has  written  verses  in  agreement  with  what  they 
say 


That  is  all;  the  omphalus  is  outside  the  temple,  and  there  are  no  eagles  mentioned.  The 
eagles  were  of  gold,  as  we  saw.  We  are  expressly  told  (by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth. 
IV  6)  that  they  were  carried  off  by  the  Phocians  in  the  Phocian  War  and  melted  down  and 
minted  into  coin.  They  were  evidently  saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  that  Pindar  and 
the  tragic  poets  knew — the  Alcmaeonid  temple — when  it  was  destroyed  in  373.  And  the 
omphalus  may  have  been  moved  out  of  the  temple  when  Nero  committed  his  infinite  plun¬ 
dering  of  the  shrine.  At  all  events,  a  marble  omphalus  decorated  with  fillets  was  found  by 
the  French  excavators  in  just  the  place  where,  from  Pausanias’s  description,  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  it — near  the  Altar  of  the  Chians. 

But  Strabo,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (p.  74),  states  that  the  omphalus  was  inside 
the  temple  and  that  the  eagles  were  “upon  it”  (lx’  aura)).  We  need  not  reject  his  statement 
and  force  upon  him  honorary  membership  in  the  Ananias  Club  as  Mr.  Frazer4  does,  just 
because  his  story  is  not  exactly  like  Pausanias’s.  It  is  still  entirely  possible  that  there  was 
in  Strabo’s  day  an  omphalus  inside  the  temple,  with  eagles  on  it  (for  the  engraver  of  the 
Megarian  coin  from  the  days  of  Geta  must  have  known  such  an  omphalus  with  eagles  on 
it,  renewed  in  this  form  at  some  restoration  after  371),  and  there  may  have  been  another 
omphalus  outside  the  temple,  without  any  eagles,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  at  Delphi 
to-day  two  omphali  discovered  in  the  excavations,  one  with  fillets  and  one  without.  There 
may  have  been  a  dozen,  or  dozens,  of  them  at  Delphi  in  the  olden  days.  Both  Pausanias 
and  Strabo,  therefore,  may  be  telling  the  truth,  if  not  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Strabo  has  no  occasion  to  mention  any  omphalus  outside  the  temple,  and  Pausanias  men¬ 
tions  hardly  anything  inside  the  temple.  Having  said  all  that  he  cared  to  say  about  the 
outside,  he  passes  over  the  one  inside,  when  he  reaches  that  point  a  little  later  on  in  his 
description,  along  with  the  many,  many  other  objects  that  must  have  been  there  and  that 
he  does  not  deign  to  mention. 

1  E.  g.,  Baum.  Denkm.  II  p.  1110,  Fig.  1307. 

2  The  omphalus  is  represented  not  only  on  coins  and  vase-paintings,  but  it  occurs  often  also  in  sculptures. 
For  a  partial  list  see  Muller,  Hdb.  d.  Archaeol.,  §  362,  5,  p.  546;  Frazer,  Pans.  V  pp.  315  ff. 

3a  xp6axaats  &  icpb  tou  bpupocXoO;  see  Homolle,  Comptes  Rendus  de  L’Ac.  des  Inscr.  XXIII  (1895),  p.  335. 

4  Paus.  V  p.  315. 
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So  we  return  to  our  poets.  They  and  the  vase-paintings  inspired  by  them  tell  us  really 
all  that  we  know  or  can  know  of  the  Delphian  omphalus — a  truncated  oval  of  white  marble 
two  to  four  feet  high,  covered  with  a  net-work  of  fillets,  flanked  by  two  eagles  of  gold;  and 
the  marble  remains  corroborate  all  that  they  say. 

Poulsen  quotes1  the  ancient  heresies  that  according  to  some  the  omphalus  marked  the 
grave  of  the  dragon,  according  to  others  the  grave  of  Dionysus.2  “In  reality,”  Poulsen 
continues,  “the  Omphalos  was  a  primitive  stone  fetish  prior  to  Apollo,  which  was  taken 
over  by  him.  It  was  not  the  only  stone  in  the  cella  of  the  temple;  here  was  also  shown 
the  stone  that  Rhea  gave  to  Kronos  in  place  of  the  child  (Zeus)  she  had  borne,  which  Kronos 
disgorged  later.  The  stone  of  Kronos  was  anointed  daily,  and  at  each  festival  was  draped 
with  unwrought  wool.3  This  testifies  that  the  stone  was  a  primitive  image,  and  it  is  natural 
to  conceive  these  two  remarkable  stone  fetishes  as  the  couple  who  originally  ruled  Delphi 
Poseidon  and  Ge — whom  the  new  religion  had  to  take  over,  explain,  and  work  into  its 
cult,  just  as  Mohammed  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  old  fetish  of  Mecca,  the  famous 
black  stone,  and  make  it  the  stone  of  Abraham.  Even  the  Jews  had  difficulty  in  over¬ 
coming  fetishism:  according  to  Genesis,  chapter  xxviii,  Jacob  raised  a  stone  where  he  had 
had  his  dream,  poured  oil  over  it,  and  called  the  spot  Beth-el  (God’s  House).” 

Besides  the  temple  statue  and  the  altar  and  the  omphalus,  the  cella  contained  rich  votive 
offerings.  Here  were  the  famous  dva0T)p.aTa  of  Croesus  and  Gyges;  here  were  the  many  rich 
gifts  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  who  had  trusted  in  the  oracle  infallible.  The  wealth  of  the 
Delphian  sanctuary  was  proverbial.  Pausanias  says  (I  9,  3) : 


(1);  uxo(jivir)p.a  ©T)6afot; 

ty;;  xot£  euSatp-ovfa;  xposXGoucr;? 
ic,  ToaouTOv  (lx;  uxepSaXicrOat  xXouto) 
tou;  'EXXfjvwv  xoXuxpYjpidTou;,  t6  te  ce p6v 
to  £v  AsXipoT;  xal  ’Opxo[j.sv(ou; 


so  that  to  the  Thebans  is  not  left 
a  vestige  of  their  one-time  prosperity, 
which  had  grown  so  great  that  they  surpassed 
in  wealth  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi  and 
Orchomenus,  the  two  richest  places  of  Hellas 


The  tragic  poets,  too,  half  a  millennium  before  Pausanias,  sing  of  the  treasures  of  gold, 
the  wealth  of  the  god  of  Pytho  (Soph.  O.  T.  151-153): 


t(;  xote  xa;  xoXuxpuaou 
nuStovo;  ayXac!:;  s6a; 
©f)6a;; 


what,  pray,  means  thy  coming  from 
Pytho  rich  in  gold  to  glorious 
Thebes? 


And  so  Euripides  also  alludes  to  the  immense  wealth  of  gold  accumulated  from  the  gifts 
of  worshipers  at  Apollo’s  shrine  oracular  (I.  T.  1274-1275): 


yiXaas  S’  oti  texo;  aipap  s6a 
xoXuxpuaa  04Xtov  XaTpsup.aTa  axeiv 


and  he  [Zeus]  smiled  that  his  son  had  quickly 
come 

willing  to  gain  the  worship  that  brought  in  wealth 
of  gold 


Even  in  the  days  of  Homer  the  wealth  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  proverbial.  When 
Achilles  tells  the  tale  of  the  riches  that  he  would  not  accept  to  be  reconciled  to  Agamemnon, 


naming  the  countless  treasures  of  Egyptian 
of  the  Achaeans  came,  and  other  rich  gifts 
dust,  he  caps  the  climax  with  (I  403-404) : 

ouS’  oca  Xac'vo;  ou88;  dfirjTopo;  Ivt8;  ilpysi, 
<ko£6ou  ’Ax6XXwvo;,  Hu0ot  evi  xsTpTiiaafl 


Thebes,  the  wealth  of  Priam  before  the  sons 
outnumbering  the  sands  and  the  particles  of 

nor  all  the  treasure  that  the  stone  threshhold  of 
the  archer, 

Phoebus  Apollo,  encloses  at  rocky  Pytho 


and  Pindar  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Medea,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  (though, 
of  course,  the  adjective  is  the  standing  epithet  of  the  poet’s  own  days)  the  significant  phrase 
(Pyth.  IV  53-55) : 


tSv  p-ev  xoXuxpucrtp  xot’  iv  Scop-aTi 
<E>cu6o;  avapivdaei  Ospuaatv 
n60cov  vaov  xaTaSavT a 


and  him  one  day  Phoebus  in  his  dwelling 
rich  in  gold  will  admonish  with  oracles, 
when  that  he  is  come  to  the  Pythian  temple 


1  Frederik  Poulsen,  Delphi ,  Transl.  Richards,  p.  19. 

2  Tatian,  Adv.  Graecos  VIII  25.  , 

3  Paus.  X  24,  6.  In  the  Theogony  (468  ff.)  Hesiod  states  that  the  stone  vomited  by  Kronos  was  set 
up  at  Delphi. 
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The  Delphians,  under  authority  delegated  to  them  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  had 
all  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Pythian  games  and  the  administration  of  the 
temple  and  its  oracle.  They  appointed  also  the  steward  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
(Eur.  Ion  54-55) : 

AeXifol  <j<p’  I0svto  ^pujo^uXaxa  tou  0eou  the  Delphians  made  him  keeper  of  the  god’s  gold 

Tapdav  T£  xavTcov  xtaxov  and  steward  faithful  of  all 


States  and  princes  and  private  individuals  in  all  periods  of  classical  antiquity  showered 
gifts  upon  the  god  of  prophecy.  Their  cupidity  also  was  frequently  aroused  to  rob  him — 
from  the  days  of  the  Trojan  heroes  to  the  days  of  Sulla  and  Nero.  Neoptolemus  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Delphi  and  to  have  robbed  the  temple,  either  to  get  revenge  on  Apollo  for 
the  death  of  his  father  (Eur.  Andr.  50-53) : 


ccxwv 

AeX<p«v  xoet’  alav,  ev0a  Aotyq.  Bixttjv 
8(8(oat  pavla?,  f)  xot’  iq  ITu0w  ptoXwv 
jixiqae  <I)oc6ov  xaxp6<;  ou  xtefvec  Slxiqv 


away  in  the  land  of  Delphi, 
to  atone  to  Loxias  for  the  mad  fit  in 
which  he  went  to  Pytho  once  and 
demanded  of  Phoebus  redress  for  having  slain  his 
sire 


or  to  provide  himself  with  needed  funds  (ibid.  1092-1095)  (Orestes’s  alleged  speech  to  the 
Delphians  to  stir  them  up  to  kill  Neoptolemus)  : 


opotTS  toutov,  o<;  SiatJTslxsi  0SOU 
Xpuaou  yepovTa  yuaXa,  0Y]aaupouq  ^poxAv, 
t6  §£UT£pov  xapovx’  dtp’  olcn  xal  xapoq 

§£up’  t)X0s  4>oi6oo  va&v  exxspaat  OiXwv; 


see  ye  yon  fellow,  prowling  about  the  shrines 
of  God  teeming  with  gold,  treasures  by  mortals 
here  bestowed?  He  is  here  a  second  time  on  the 
same  errand 

on  which  he  came  before,  aiming  to  plunder 
Phoebus’s  shrine. 


The  yuala1  are  the  inner  parts,  the  safe-deposit  vaults  of  the  temple;  the  fiiquaupouq  ^potwv 
are  treasures  presented  here  by  all  the  world,  the  coveted  prey  of  the  sacrilegious  needy. 
Euripides  had  often  heard  his  elders  tell  of  the  attempted  raid  of  Xerxes  on  the  temple 
treasures,2  and  he  knew  from  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver  offerings  there.  He  alludes  to  it  again  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (1252) : 


pavTEtwv  S’  ^xe 6aq  ^axpuacov 


thou  didst  enter  upon  the  oracles  rich  in  precious 
gold 


The  safe-deposit  vaults,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  treasures,  and  their 
safe-keeping  demanded  a  special  guard  of  policemen  (Eur.  Andr.  1098-1099) : 


oaoi  0£o u  xpt)[acct6)v  itpiazccaav 
tppovpav  izdc^txvz’  iv  xeptairuXoiq  S6p,ot<; 


and  they  who  were  charged  with  the  keeping  of 
the  god’s 

treasure-hoard  set  guards  along  the  pillared  halls 


and  in  times  when  the  treasury  was  thus  threatened,  it  was  the  duty  of  these  guards  to  be 
present,  armed  for  its  protection. 

Among  votive  offerings  in  the  cella  proper  were  also  weapons.  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  anything  of  the  sort.  But  in  Euripides  we  are  told  (Andr.  1121-1123): 


!£4Xxe i  di,  xal  xapaaxaSoq 
xp£(j.aaT&  t£uxtj  xaaaaXwv  xaOapxaaaq 
’itJZTj  ’xl  @(i)[A0U 


he  drew  his  sword  and,  pulling  down 
weapons  hanging  by  pegs  upon  the  pillar, 
he  took  his  stand  upon  the  altar 


The  “parastade”  ought  to  be  in  the  vestibule.  It  means  an  anta,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
an  anta  must  be  outside  the  walls  in  the  vestibule  or  portico.  The  word  is  used  in  that 
sense  where  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  Euripides.  We  shall  find  it  again  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica 
(1159)  (Iphigenia  to  Thoas,  who  catches  her  in  the  act  of  bringing  the  statue  from  the 
shrine) : 

1  Cf.  Eur.  Ph.  237—238  (quoted  on  p.  73)  and  Ion  245  (quoted  on  p.  61)  where  yuaXa  is  loosely  used  for 
Delphi  generally.  In  the  Ion  (220-221) 

dims  f  udXwv  uirsp-  |  is  it  lawful  with  bared  feet  to  pass 

Prjvai  Xeux.(p  p-qXd*'  |  the  threshold  of  the  shrine 

yuaXa  is  used  figuratively  for  the  interior  of  the  temple,  even  as  Parthenon,  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  came 
in  time  to  be  used  for  the  whole  building. 

2  Hdt.  VIII  35-39. 
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£X  ccutou  ic6oa  aov  xapaaTaaiv  |  stay  thy  foot  right  there  in  the  pillared  vestibule 

He  must  not  enter  the  temple;  she  stops  him  in  the  vestibule.  In  this  case  it  is  the  vestibule 
of  a  temple.  In  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (415)  it  is  the  vestibule  of  a  king’s  palace: 

ASpaaTOU  8  7]X0ov  iq  xapa<rtd8d<;  |  and  I  came  to  Adrastus’s  vestibule 


In  both  these  instances  the  xapaaTccq  is  an  anta.  But  in  the  passage  in  the  Andromache, 
Neoptolemus  is  in  the  temple;  the  whole  scene  of  his  assassination  is  there.  As  he  starts 
back  to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies  and  gain  a  position  of  advantage,  he  leaps  upon 
the  altar;  when  he  was  slain,  his  body  lay  beside  the  altar  and  was  cast  out  of  the  building. 
The  xapaara q  must,  therefore,  be  inside.  We  may  render  xapaaxaq  by  “pillar.”  It  may 
be  that  Euripides  is  thinking  of  attached  pillars  like  those  of  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia  or 
like  those  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Alcmaeonid 
temple  had  such  attached  pillars  in  the  cella.  If  so,  xapaara q  would  be  just  the  word  for 
such  a  pillar.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Euripides  chooses  his  word  advisedly  and  that 
the  interior  colonnade  of  the  Delphic  temple  had  attached  columns.  At  all  events,  his 
vision  is  of  a  pillar  with  defensive  armor — helmet  and  shield — hanging  against  it,  within 
a  man’s  reach.  Here  again  we  have  a  striking  corroboration  of  Euripides’s  decoration  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi  in  a  vase-painting  made  under  the  influence  of  Aeschylus.  At  the  top 
of  the  painting  described  on  page  69,  above  and  between  the  pig  and  the  sleeping 
Erinyes,  hangs  a  votive  shield  within  Apollo’s  temple.  Euripides  was  describing  what  his 
audience  knew  and  what  the  vase-painter  felt  to  be  a  natural  element  in  his  composition. 

But  even  better  corroboration  of  Euripides’s  picture  with  the  votive  weapons  in  the 
sanctuary  proper  we  have  in  Herodotus  VIII  37: 


£xsl  8 k  ccyxoG  rjaav  oc  @ap6apoc 
^xtovTsq  xai  axwpsov  t8  tspov,  iv 
TOUTti)  6  xpocpfjTirjq,  Tw  ouvopia  r)v 
’AxfjpaToq,  oppc  xpo  toG  vt)ou  oxka 

xpoxeEfxeva  scrcoOev  ix  toG  peyapou 
l^evTjveiyjxiva  Epa,  twv  oux  ociov 

fjv  dxTsaOat  avOpwxwv  ouSsvE 


and  when  the  barbarians  advanced  and  were  near 
by,  in  sight  of  the  sanctuary,  at  that 
moment  the  prophet,  whose  name  was 
Aceratus,  saw  placed  ready  in  front  of  the  temple 
weapons 

that  had  been  brought  out  from  inside 
the  cella — consecrated  weapons  which  it  was  not 
lawful 

for  any  man  to  touch 


The  weapons  were  dedications  to  the  god;  some  were  of  gold,  like  the  shield  of  Croesus 
consecrated  to  Athena  of  the  Outer  Precincts  at  Delphi;1  some  may  have  been  the  conse¬ 
crated  spoils  of  enemies.  At  any  rate  Herodotus  was  familiar  with  the  weapons  in  the  holy 
place  and  Euripides  also  was  familiar  with  them  and  he  knew  as  well  as  Herodotus  that  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  touch  them.  But  his  whole  scene  in  the  Andromache  is  a 
scene  of  sacrilege  and  desecration.  For  us,  the  essential  thing  at  present  is  the  fact  that  in 
both  Euripides  and  Herodotus  the  weapons  belong  inside  the  cella  proper. 

From  the  front  hall  of  the  cella  a  door  led  into  the  adytum.  Of  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
Delphian  temple  we  know  very  little,  whether  from  poets  or  prose-writers  or  excavations 
or  all  together.  As  Pausanias  says  (X  24,  5) : 


iq  8k  toG  vaoG  to  iaonccTM 
xap local  ze  iq  ccuzo  okEyoc 
xaE  xpuaouv  ’ AxoX7(i)vo<;  Irspov 
ayakp.cc  avaxstTac 


and  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple 
few  enter  in;  and  there  is  set  up 
there  another  statue  of  Apollo,  of  gold 


In  other  words,  even  in  the  late  days  of  Delphic  influence  few  people  saw  the  inside  of  the 
holy  place,  and  the  temple  authorities  did  not  make  any  exception  of  the  compiler  of  the 
popular  guidebook.  The  poets  of  the  earlier  day  had  no  better  access  to  it  than  had  Pausanias. 
They  knew  only  what  Plutarch  (de  Pythiae  Oraculis )  knew — that  in,  or  under,  the  holy 
place  was  the  source  of  prophecy  and  that  the  prophetess  had  her  seat  there  upon  a  tripod 
most  holy  and  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  god  (Eur.  Ion  91-93): 


0aacr£i  8k  yuvii)  TpcxoSa  E^aOsov 
AektpEq  asESoua’  ''Ekk-rjat  $oaq, 
aq  av  ’Axokkcov  xekaBrjaif) 


upon  a  tripod  most  holy  a  Delphian 
maiden  hath  her  seat,  chanting  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  voices  that  Apollo  uttereth 


1  Hdt.  I  92;  cp.  pp.  84-85. 
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There  Earth  herself  had  once  presided,  and  after  her  her  daughter  Themis  took  her  seat 
at  the  famous  oracle;  then  Phoebe;  then  Apollo;1  his  priestess  usually  spoke  for  him. 

The  keeping  of  the  tripod  is  in  her  care;  it  is  her  natural  place;  when  she  leaves  it,  her 
doing  so  seems  to  call  for  explanation  (Eur.  Ion  1320-1323): 


rpcxoBa  yap  xpriGTqpiov 
Xixouaa  0pcyxoG  touB’  uxspSaXXw  x6Ba 
<ho(6ou  xpoq>rjTi<;,  TpfxoBoq  ap^atov  vopiov 

aw^ouaa,  xaawv  Ae7.<p£8(ov  i£a£psT0<; 


for  I  have  left  the  tripod  oracular  and 
above  this  cornice  I  set  my  foot, 
the  prophetess  of  Phoebus,  who  observe  the 
tripod’s  ancient 

use — I,  the  elect  of  all  the  maids  of  Delphi 


The  tripod  here  receives  its  epithet  as  “the  oracular”;  its  function  is  ancient;  the  Pythia,  a 
chosen  maid  of  Delphi,  is  in  charge. 

Inquirers  of  the  oracle  had  some  sort  of  immediate  access  to  the  oracular  seat,  though 
they  might  not  enter  the  adytum  itself.  So  much  is  clear  from  such  passages  as  Euripides’s 
Ion  512-513: 


ixXIXoix’  r} Stq  tov  lepov  TpExoBa  xal 

XpY}<JTY]PlOV 

Eou0o<;,  Y]  pdpivsi  xav’  olxov  laTOptiv  axaiBlav; 


has  Xuthus  by  this  time  left  the  holy  tripod  and 
the  oracle, 

or  bides  he  in  the  building  inquiring  of  his 
childlessness? 


The  chorus  assumes  that  Xuthus  was  in  the  presence  of  the  tripod  and  the  priestess;  he  is 
certainly  within  the  temple;  he  is  certainly  inquiring  of  the  oracle;  and  when  he  comes  out, 
he  is  “leaving  the  tripod  and  the  oracle.” 

So  immediate,  moreover,  might  that  access  to  the  holy  of  holies  be,  that  Euripides  makes 
Xuthus  say,  as  he  comes  forth  from  the  temple  a  few  moments  later  (Eur.  Ion  662) : 

aSuTtov  i£i6vTt  piot  |  as  I  came  forth  from  the  holy  of  holies 


It  is  noteworthy  that  he  uses  the  plural  ccButcov,  not  aSurou,  as  if  there  were  various  parts  of 
the  holy  of  holies;  into  the  very  presence  of  the  god  he  had  not  gone.  The  language  is  prob¬ 
ably  accurate,  as  it  also  is  in  Aristophanes’s  Knights  (1015-1016) : 


Xoykov  oB6v,  y)v  cot  ’Ax6 Wuv 
taxev  ccButoeo  Bia  TpcxoSwv  Ipcdpuav 


the  tenor  of  the  deliverances  which  Apollo 
uttered  from  the  holy  of  holies  through 
precious  tripods 


the 


Here  the  singular  ccButoeo  refers  to  that  innermost  chamber  conceived  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  god  himself.  And  in  the  loosest  possible  sense  Euripides  again  uses  the  plural  form, 
when  he  makes  Creusa,  who  has  taken  refuge  at  the  great  altar  of  the  Chians  and  wThom 
Ion  is  threatening  with  death  even  there,  say  (Eur.  Ion  1309): 

fjv  y’  ivzbq  dBuiwv  tu>v  Be  pie  acpaijat  6  eXflq  |  yea — if  thou  wilt  slay  me  inside  this  holy  of  holies 

The  location  of  the  tripod  is  given  a  little  more  definitely  in  a  choral  ode  in  the  Ion — a 
prayer  addressed  to  Athena  (457-464) : 


d>  x6rvta  N  £xa 
p i6Xe  n60cov  olxov, 

’OXupixou  xpuaewv  OaXapiwv 
XTOEpieva  xpoq  dyuidq, 
<hot6Y)to<;  ev0a  ydq 
pieaffopupaXo q  earla 
xapce  TplxoBt 

puzvTeupiaTa  xpalvet 


oh  victory-queen, 
come  to  the  Pythian  dwelling, 
winging  thy  way  from  Olympus’s 
golden  halls  to  the  streets 
where  Phoebus’s  hearth  at 
earth’s  mid-navel,  by  the 
tripod  where  choruses  move, 
fulfils  its  oracles 


No  new  fact  is  added  about  the  tripod,  except  that  about  it  choruses  move.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  choruses  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  but  that  the  choruses  performed  their 
evolutions  in  the  larger,  eastern,  hall  of  the  cella  or,  perhaps,  before  the  temple  itself. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  god  of  prophecy  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  Pythia  as  his  mouth¬ 
piece,  but  himself  takes  his  seat  upon  the  tripod  and  pronounces  the  truth  to  his  worshipers 
(Eur.  I.  T.  1252-1258): 

i  Ae.  Eum.  1-8;  P.  V.  209-210;  Eur.  I.  T.  1242-1269. 
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pav- 

xeEcov  8’  ix46ag  ^aQewv, 
xpExoSE  x’  iv  xpuaecp 
©decree;,  iv  a^euSec  Gpovtp 
pavxeca;  Ppoioiiq 
Geetpaxcov  vipcov 

aSuxtov  uxo,  KaaxaXEa;  peeGpwv 
yeExwv,  peaov  yd;  l^cov  peXaGpov 


thou  didst 

enter  upon  the  oracle  most  holy 
and  hast  thy  seat  upon  the  tripod  of  gold, 
from  the  depths  of  the  holy  of  holies 
upon  a  throne  that  knows  not  lies 
dispensing  prophecies  to  mortal  men — 
neighbor  to  the  streams  of  Castalia, 
dwelling  in  halls  at  earth’s  centre 


Apollo  speaks  as  if  it  were  his  custom  to  take  his  place  in  person  upon  the  oracular  seat 
and  speak  with  his  own  voice  the  word  that  he  received  from  his  father  (Ae.  Eum.  616;  618) : 

ouxtoxox’  elxov  pavxcxoietv  iv  6 p6votq 


o  pr]  xekeuaac  Zeu q 


never  did  I  utter  upon  thrones  oracular 
aught  that  Zeus  did  not  command 


The  source  of  prophecy  is  Zeus1;  Apollo  is  but  his  mouthpiece;  the  tripod  is  his  throne  (or 
"thrones”).  And  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  the  “thrones”  on  which  the  god  of  the  oracle 
sat  are  “seats  of  gold”  (913-914): 


xpo;  7pujeoui;  Gaxou;  xal 
yata q  peaafjpee;  e8pa; 


to  his  golden  thrones  and 
earth’s  midmost  seat 


Various  passages  from  the  drama  leave  no  doubt  that  the  tripod  is  Apollo’s  own  peculiar 
seat  at  Delphi  (Eur.  Or.  955-956) : 


ou8’  6  IT u0toq 
xpExoSa  xaGE^wv  d>ot6oi; 

(Eur.  Ion  366) : 

elxep  xaGE^ei  xpExo§a  xotvdv  'EXkaSo? 


nor  the  Pythian 

Phoebus  throned  upon  his  tripod 


because  he  is  throned  upon  the  tripod  national 
of  Greece 


The  tripod  is,  therefore,  the  “throne”  on  which  Zeus  seated  Apollo  when  he  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  oracle  (Ae.  Eum.  17-18) : 

T£%vr )<;  8i  viv  Zeuq  evGeov  xxEaa;  <ppiva 
xixapxov  x6v8e  pavxtv  iv  Gpivot; 


and  him  Zeus  stablished,  his  mind  with  skill 
inspired, 

the  fourth  and  present  prophet  on  the  throne 


And  it  is  still  a  throne  (or  “thrones”)  when  the  Pythia  takes  her  seat  upon  it  to  speak  as 
God  inspires  her  utterance  (Ae.  Eum.  29;  33): 

Ixetxa  pavxcq  eE;  Gpivou;  xaGi^dvti)  . 
pavxeuopai  yap  dx;  av  f)yf;xai  0s6q 


then  I  take  my  seat  as  prophetess  upon  the 
“thrones.” 

For  I  speak  prophecy  as  God  directs 


The  “thrones”  on  which  the  Furies  sat,  as  they  lay  in  wait  for  Orestes  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  belonged  to  the  temple  furniture  of  the  outer  cella  (Ae.  Eum.  46-^7): 


a  marvelous  troop 

of  women  is  sitting  asleep  on  thrones 


0au paaxEx;  >q 

euSet  yuvatxwv  iv  Opovoiatv  rj^evoq 

or  they  may  have  been  the  plinths  of  the  attached  columns  or  the  slightly  raised  floor 
between  the  colonnade  and  the  cella  walls. 

Again,  it  is  Apollo’s  self  that  gives  Orestes  his  fateful  oracle,  and  again  the  tripod  from 
which  Phoebus  speaks  is  a  tripod  of  gold  (Eur.  I.  T.  976-977): 

ivxeuGev  auSrjv  xpExoSo;  ix  xpucou  Xaxwv  then  Phoebus  from  the  golden  tripod  uttered 

<1  oT6o q  p’  exep^e  SeOpo  a  voice  and  sent  me  hither 

The  god  speaks  to  men  with  his  own  lips  (Eur.  I.  T.  1084-1085)  : 


I;  x6  Ao^Eou 

ouxext  ^poxoTat  8ia  <r’  ixrjxupov  axopa 


else  must  the  lips  of  Loxias  lose  their 
truth  in  the  eyes  of  men,  through  thee 


1  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  declares  no  less  unequivocally  that  it  is  Zeus  himself  that  inspires  the  oracles 
of  Loxias  ('Iep.  Frag.  86  N.): 

TocOia  yap  %arijp 
Zsus  iyxaOlei  Ao^ltf  6gaxtau.otxa 
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The  same  thought  is  contained,  by  implication  at  least,  in  Euripides’s  Electra  977  980: 


OP.  i y<i)  EJWjTpi  tou  q)6vou  Swaw  8Exa<;. 

HA.  tC>  S’,  yjv  xaipwav  StapLeOfjq  TipwpEav. 
OP.  5p’  a’uz’  dXctffTwp  elx’  ctxstxaaSelq  0£4>. 
HA.  EepE>v  xa6l^o)v  Tplxo§’;  iy<b  piv  ou  8oxd>. 


OR.  And  I  shall  to  my  mother  pay  the  penalty 
for  her  death. 

EL.  And  to  him,  if  thou  set  aside  the  vengeance 
for  our  sire. 

OR.  Perchance  those  words  were  uttered  by  a 
fiend  in  likeness  of  the  god? 

EL.  Seated  on  the  holy  tripod?  I  trow  not. 


As  the  oracle  was  given  to  Orestes  by  Apollo  in  person,  it  was  the  god  himself,  Electra 
implies,  who  sat  upon  the  tripod  and  from  it  delivered  his  commission  to  Orestes;  no  other 
could  occupy  that  holy  seat  (Ae.  Eum.  797): 

auzoq  6’  6  ^pYjcaip  auT0<;  yjv  6  papiruptov  I  and  he  himself  who  gave  the  oracle  was  himself 

my  witness 


There  is  more  than  an  implication  in  Euripides’s  Orestes  (329-331): 
xpExoSoq  axo  <pdxtv,  av  6  TocSo*; 


IXaxsv  IXaxs,  SeEjapevoq  ava  SaxeSov 
ha  peaopiipaXot  Xeyovrat  pu^oi 


receiving  from  the  tripod  the  commission  which 
Phoebus 

uttered— uttered,  as  thou  stoodst  upon  the  floor 
where,  they  say,  is  the  mid-navel  holy  of  holies 


Orestes  stood  within  the  holy  place  which  contained  also  the  omphalus;  he  received  the 
oracle  from  the  tripod;  Phoebus  uttered  it;  there  is  no  implication  that  he  spoke  by  the 
voice  of  his  priestess.  The  natural  inference  is  that  Phoebus,  seated  upon  the  tripod  him¬ 
self,  delivered  the  oracle  to  Orestes.  And  Aristophanes,  in  a  line  that  has  a  very  tragic 
sound,  has  Loxias  speaking  his  own  oracle  from  the  tripod  (Plut.  8-10) : 


T  (I)  AoEjEa, 
o?  6effxt(i)Set  xpExoSoq  lx  xpuciQXcfruou 
pspujnv  BtxaEav  pipqpopai  to:utt)V 


and  with  Loxias,  who  pronounces  his 
prophecies  from  the  tripod  of  gold,  I 
have  this  just  fault  to  find 


It  is  Apollo  who  occupies  the  tripod,  we  see  again;  and  the  further  contribution  is  made 
that  the  tripod  was  of  gold  or,  possibly,  overlaid  with  gold. 

Apollo  (Loxias)  might  deliver  his  oracles  from  the  tripod  with  his  own  lips,  as  we  have 
just  seen;1  the  Pythia  might  take  his  place  and  speak  for  him,  as  not  a  few  witnesses  testify. 
Still  other  ministers  might  serve  as  his  mouthpiece  and  deliver  his  prophecies;  they  sat, 
not  upon  the  all-holy  tripod,  but  near  it  (Eur.  Ion  413-416): 


EOT.  tE<;  xpo<pir)Ts6ei  0eoG; 

IQN.  ■fjpeiq  zd  y’  twv  eaw  8’  aXXocq  peket, 

o'E  xTorjaEov  0ccaaouat  TpExoSoq,  w  £ive, 

Askiptov  dpicz'qq,  ouq  lx\i]  pwasv  xoEXoq 


XU.  Who  is  the  god’s  mouthpiece? 

ION.  We,  of  things  without;  others  are  in  charge 
of  things  within, 

who  have  their  seat  near  the  tripod,  stranger — 
chiefest  of  the  Delphians,  upon  whom  the  lot  has 
fallen 


Sophocles  in  one  passage  seems  to  imply  that  still  other  ministers  might  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  infallible  god,  whose  inerrancy  through  a  human  medium  may  become  questionable 
(O.  T.  711-712): 

XPT)apiE)<;  yap  Y)X0e  Aattp  xot’,  oux  ipw  an  oracle  came  to  Laius  once,  I  will  not  say 

<loE6ou  y’  ax’  au-roO,  twv  8’  tix-qpexwv  dcxo  from  Phoebus  himself,  but  from  his  ministers 

In  “ministers”  we  may  have  a  plural  of  generality,  or  it  may  be  that  during  unusually 
busy  times  the  oracles  were  spoken  in  the  holy  of  holies  and  delivered  outside  to  the  in¬ 
quirers  by  certain  mediators. 

There  were  probably  many  tripods  at  Delphi.  There  may  have  been  many  in  the  great 
temple  itself.  We  know  of  at  least  two:  1)  There  was  the  primaeval  tripod,  the  all-holy 
one  of  gold,  that  Themis  herself  was  supposed  to  have  occupied  and  that  Loxias  inherited 
(Eur.  Or.  162-164): 

iCf.  also  Soph.  O.  T.  786-793;  853-854;  El.  32-35;  Eur.  Or.  28-30;  76;  162-164;  191-193;  285-286; 
416;  591-592;  Ph.  958;  1598-1599;  El.  1245;  1266-1267;  1302;  Ion  681-682;  690-691;  Ar.  Eq.  1081;  Ran. 
1184^1185;  PI.  Men.  840-841;  848-850;  855-856;  858;  862;  868-869;  871. 
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aStxo?  aBixa  x6x’  ap’  IXaxev  IXaxev, 

ax6<povov  ox’  i%\  xpExoSi  OipuSo?  ap’  iSExaae 
<p6vov  6  Ao^ta?  piaxepog 

2)  We  know  also  of  a  tripod  of  bronze  in  th< 
of  Theseus,  engraved  with  that  ancient  treaty 
by  the  hands  of  Adrastus  and  the  prince  of 

e'ffttv  xp£xou<;  aot  xa^-xdTcou g  e’Eau  S6puov, 

Sv  ’IXEou  xox’  iEjavaaxfjaaq  (3a0pa 

axouSfjv  i%’  dEXXrjv  ’HpaxXfjq  6ppuo[xevo<; 
axfjaaE  o’  ^<p£tTO  ITuGixfjv  xpo<;  lox apav. 
iv  xtpBe  Xacp,ou<;  xpei<;  xptwv  pnfjXtov  xepubv 

eypa^ov  opxouq  xpExoSoq  iv  xoEXtp  xuxet, 

xaxetxa  cw^etv  0eu>  hbq  <p  AeXpwv  (xsXet, 

(jLVYjpieta  0’  opxwv  piapxijpTrjpia  0’  'EXXaSi 


unrighteous  was  he  who  then  uttered,  uttered 
then,  unrighteous  words, 
when  upon  Themis’s  tripod  Loxias  decreed  the 
unnatural  murder  of  my  mother 

holy  place,  the  gift  of  Heracles  by  the  hand 
of  alliance  between  Argos  and  Athens  sealed 
Athens  (Eur.  Sup.  1197-1204): 

thou  hast  a  bronze-footed  tripod  in  thy  halls, 
which  Heracles  once  upon  a  time,  when  he  had 
overturned  Ilium  to  her  foundations 
and  was  hastening  to  another  task, 
bade  thee  set  up  at  the  Pythian  hearth. 

Over  this  do  thou  cut  the  three  throats  of  three 
sheep 

and  engrave  the  oaths  upon  the  tripod’s  hollow 
bowl, 

and  then  dedicate  it  to  the  god  to  keep  who  cares 
for  Delphi, 

for  Greece  a  monument  and  witness  of  her  oaths 


The  whole  region  of  the  holy  tripod  was  hung  with  wreaths  of  laurel  and  bay1  (Eur. 
Ion  1310) : 


xEq  fjSovT)  aot  0eou  0avscv  iv  aTrifApiaat 
(Ar.  PI.  39): 


what  pleasure  hast  thou  in  dying  amid  the  gar¬ 
lands  of  the  god 


tE  Sr^xa  d>oT6oq  IXaxev  ix  twv  aTspiptaxcov 


what,  pray,  did  Phoebus  utter  from  among  the 
garlands?2 


This  is  another  line  of  tragic  ring.  And  again  it  is  Phoebus  himself  that  utters  the  prophecy 
from  among  the  garlands.  Lucretius  caught  the  same  inspiration,  with  the  Pythia  in  Apollo’s 
place  (de  R.  N.  I  739): 

Pythia,  quae  tripode  e  Phoebi  lauroque  profatur 
“the  Pythia,  who  speaks  prophecy  from  the  tripod  and  laurel  of  Phoebus.” 

Apollo  seated  upon  a  tripod  is  a  very  common  conception  in  art;  we  find  it  on  vases, 
on  coins,  in  sculpture.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is  the  Apollo  sailing  across  the  seas  seated 
upon  a  winged  tripod.3 

In  the  passages  just  quoted  the  poets  contribute  two  things  for  which  we  had  not  before 
any  voucher  from  the  classical  period:  1)  that  the  tripod  was  of  gold;  2)  that  the  source 
of  the  oracles  was  from  a  lower  chamber  in  the  adytum ;  and  here  the  holy  of  holies  is  called 
dSuxwv.  Plutarch’s  statement,  quoted  above  from  de  Pythiae  Oraculis,  thus  receives  valuable 
support.  The  statement  of  Frazer4  is  probably  correct  that  “the  inner  shrine  which  the 
Greeks  call  aouxov  was  generally  if  not  always  subterranean.”  The  aouxov  of  the  oracular 
temple  at  Corinth,  excavated  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  American  School,  is  certainly 
underground.  A  long,  low  passage,  through  which  a  man  must  have  crept,  communicates 
with  an  opening  under  the  floor  upon  which  the  questioner  stood  in  the  presence  of  his 
god,  and  the  oracle  spoken  through  a  megaphone  beneath  his  feet  resounded  with  mysterious 
awe  about  him.  At  Delphi  there  appears  to  be  a  similar  arrangement.  At  the  south  side 
of  the  temple,  on  the  terrace  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  peristyle,  there  is  a  covered 
stairway  descending  six  or  eight  feet  and  connecting  with  a  low  canal  through  which  a 

1  There  were  garlands  also  at  the  door  (Eur.  Ion  79-80) : 

xpb  vgcoO  XocfAxpa  0fj  xuX(op.aTa 
8&pvir)i;  xX&Sotaiv 

{ibid.  104-105) :  axlpeafv  0’  lepoi?  eJadBou?  <i>o(6ou 
xaOapaq  0tao(xev 

2  Cf.  also  Ar.  Plutus  213;  Virg.  Aen.  Ill  90-91  (of  the  Delian  sanctuary): 

tremere  omnia  visa  repente 
liminaque  laurusque  dei 

3  See  the  Vatican  hydria,  reproduced  in  Baum.  Denkrn.,  s.  v.  Apollo,  I  p.  102,  Fig.  108. 

4  Paus.,  V  p.  353. 
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man  may  creep  deep  under  the  floor  of  the  colonnade.  Perhaps  it  continued  on  under 
the  floor  of  the  adytum  itself.  On  the  French  plan  this  mysterious  structure  is  labeled 
“Fontaine.”  But  a  fountain  it  surely  is  not.  When  the  temple  terrace  was  there,  covering 
up  the  foundation  walls  of  the  temple,  this  stairway  was  covered  pretty  thoroughly,  too. 
If  this  is  not  the  underground  passage-way  leading  to  the  underground  adytum,  we  do 
not  know  where  it  was. 

And  in  what  region  of  this  westernmost  division  of  the  temple  the  golden  tripod  was 
set  we  shall  probably  never  know.  But  somewhere  in  this  holy  of  holies  the  mystic  tripod 
stood.  Lying  upon  the  ruined  floor  at  Delphi  to-day  is  a  block  of  marble,  with  the  three 
points  where  the  feet  of  the  tripod  rested  and  with  channels  cut  into  it,  through  which  the 
mystic  waters  of  Cassotis  were  led  to  help  in  some  way  in  the  prophetic  spell.1  But  just 
where  this  block  originally  belonged,  just  how  the  oracles  were  delivered,  no  one  knows. 
The  excavations  have  thrown  not  a  ray  of  light  upon  this  most  interesting  question;  the 
excavators  cleared  away  every  morsel  of  debris,  every  bit  of  dirt  from  the  adytum;  but  no 
sign  of  the  famous  cleft  from  which  issued  the  miraculous  vapor  was  found;  nothing  was 
unearthed  to  help  our  scanty  information  from  the  literary  sources. 

The  investigations  of  the  French  excavators2  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  location 
of  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Hellenistic  temple:  the  Adytum  was  a  small  square  room  built 
in  on  the  south  side  of  the  cella,  interrupting  the  southern  row  of  interior  columns.  This 
room,  though  small  in  size  (15  square  metres),  was  one  of  the  biggest  things  in  all  Hellenism; 
for  there  the  destinies  of  individuals,  of  states,  and  of  empires  were  pronounced;  and  the 
utterances  of  the  god  through  his  oracle  were  infallible.  There,  too,  are  some  remains  of 
the  stone  benches  on  which  sat  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle;  there  are  traces  also 
of  the  stairway  leading  down  into  the  vault  in  which  the  holy  tripod  stood  and  under  which 
flowed  the  prophetic  spring  water.  The  Alcmaeonid  temple,  in  all  probability,  had  an 
identical  arrangement. 

c.  Immediate  Surroundings 


The  steep  incline  of  that  part  of  the  slope  of  Parnassus  enclosed  by  the  temenos  walls 
of  Delphi,  necessitating  the  many  gates  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims  and  visitors,  is  one 
of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  place  to  the  modern  visitor,  especially  if  he  first  comes 
to  Delphi  after  having  visited  Olympia.  From  the  main  entrance  the  Sacred  Way  must 
wind,  like  an  inverted  S  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  temple.  The  ancient  visitor  appreciated 
the  toilsome  climb  no  less  than  we  do  (Eur.  Ion  739-740): 


aExetva  toi  (juzv Tela-  tou  y/jpox;  Si  p,oi 
cuvexxovouaa  xwXov  EaTpiq  yevou 


steep  is  the  path  to  the  oracle;  be  thou 
physician  to  mine  old  age  and  help  my  legs 


Near  the  temple,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  sacred  enclosure  we  cannot  be  sure, 
was  the  manse,  the  home  of  the  Pythian  priestess  and  the  other  ministers  of  Apollo’s  shrine. 
At  Olympia  the  building  commonly  identified  as  the  Theocoleum,  the  manse,  is  just  outside 
the  temenos  wall  and  as  near  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  as  it  could  be  located.  At  the  Tauric 
Artemisium,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see,®  the  tragic  poet  represents  the  dwelling  of 
Iphigenia  and  her  colleagues  as  inside  the  temenos.  The  conception  of  the  temple  manse 
is  much  clearer  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  than  it  is  in  the  Ion.  We  may  be  fairly  certain 
that  there  was  a  theocoleum  at  Delphi,  as  there  was  at  Olympia,  but  we  cannot  feel  quite 
sure  that  that  is  the  building  to  which  Euripides  refers  (Ion  54-56) : 


AeX<po(  a<p’  I0£vto  xpuao?>6Xaxa  tou  0eou 
TajxEav  te  xavTtov  xictt6v,  iv  S’  avaxT6pot<; 
0eou  xa ra^fi 


the  Delphians  made  him  keeper  of  the  god’s 
treasures 

and  faithful  steward  of  everything,  and  in  the 
palace 

of  the  god  he  lives 


'This  arrangement  of  the  tripod  mounted  upon  a  marble  base  may  be  echoed  upon  the  famous  vase 
fromRuvo,  representing  the  murder  of  Neoptolemus  at  Delphi.  Behind  the  altar  to  which  Neoptolemus 
has  fled  to  defend  himself  and  beside  which  the  filleted  omphalus  is  conspicuous  stands  a  great  tripod  upon 
a  marble  base.  (Reproduced,  Baum.,  Denkm.  II  p.  1009,  Fig.  1215;  Annali,  XL  (1868),  Plate  E;  Roscher 
Myth.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Neoptolemus,  III  Sp.  175.) 

2  Especially  Courbet,  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  II. 

3Pp.  109-110;  114. 
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In\;5fCeJ  ^ay  Tfe;  probabI^  is5  but  ft  mi§ht  be  the  temple  itself.  For 

himself  declares  that  he  lodges  anywhere  within  the  god’s  demesnes  (314-315): 

KP.  vaotct  S  o!xet<;  TotaiS’  7)  xaTa  aTey&SJ 
IQN.  dxav  0sou  (lot  S(V,  h’  dv  Xcc6-n  p’  iixvo; 


CR.  Dwellest  thou  in  the  temple  here  or  in  a 
house? 

ION.  All  God’s  dwelling-place  is  mine,  wherever 
sleep  o’ertakes  me 

Creusa’s  question  suggests  the  two-fold  possibility:  either  the  temple  itself  might  be  a  lodging 
ouse  or  e. neophyte,  or  a  separate  manse  might  be  his  dwelling.  Ion’s  answer  is  evasive; 
the  manse  might  be  his  proper  home,  but  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  one  roof. 

An  artistic  feature  of  landscape  gardening  about  the  temple  of  Apollo  we  have  from 
Runpides  and  Euripides  alone  (Ion  112-124): 

ay’  to  veoOaX£<;  & 


xaXXiarat;  xpox6Xeupa  Ba<pva<; 
a  t&v  <bo(6ou  GupeXav 
acdpet;,  uxo  vaolq 
xyjxojv  aGavaxcov, 
ftva  Spoaoc  Tsyyoua’  Sepal, 

TCtv  aevaov  xayav 
ixxpoelaat, 
pupai'va;  Sepav  9o6av 
q  aaEpw  8axe8ov  0eou 
xavapepto;  dtp.’  aXiou 
XTepuyt  Goa 
XaTpsuwv  t6  xax’  fjpap 


come  for  our  service,  thou  fresh  and  blooming 

spray  of  fairest  laurel 

that  sweepest  Phoebus’s 

fane ;  come  from  the  gardens 

immortal  beside  the  shrine, 

where  holy  rills,  pouring  forth 

their  ever-flowing  fount,  bedew 

the  holy  sprays  of  myrtle 

with  which  I  daily  sweep 

God’s  floor  at  the  hour  when 

the  sun’s  swift  pinions 

come,  rendering  my  service 

day  by  day 


ux6  yaolc  obviously  means  that  the  myrtle  groves  were  almost  under  the  eaves  of  the  temple; 
the  “holy  rills”  are,  of  course,  the  waters  of  Cassotis  led  down  from  the  spring  above  to 
the  secret  places  of  the  temple.  And  along  this  stream  grew  the  sacred  laurels  that  furnished 
the  branches  for  the  sacred  service  that  it  was  Ion’s  duty  daily  to  perform.1 

The  closeness  to  the  oracular  spot  is  emphasized  again  by  Euripides  (I.  T.  1245-1248) : 

20i  xotxtXov(i)TO<;  olyoTzbq  Spaxtov 
cxis  p<jc  xaxaxaXxoc;  su<pGXX(p  5d<pv?, 
yaq  xeXwpiov  xepa;,  apcpexev  e5 


pavrelov  xXecvov  ^Govtov 


where  the  scaly  dragon,  with  blood-red  eyes, 
gleaming  in  mail  of  bronze,  earth’s  giant 
monster,  lurked  safely  in  the  laurel’s  thick 
shade  about  the  famed  oracular  spot 


The  laurel  grove  must  have  been  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cassotis  spring;  for  to  it  Hermes, 
at  the  end  of  the  prolog,  retires  to  watch  the  issue  of  the  plot  of  the  play  (Eur.  Ion  76-77) : 


aXX’  el;  Sa^vwSr;  yuaXa  ^fjaopac  xaSs, 
to  xpav0£v  (lx;  av  ixpaGw  xacBo;  xlpi 


now  to  yonder  laurel  dell  will  I  retire, 

that  I  may  learn  what  is  predestined  for  the  lad 


With  these  words  Hermes  passes  through  one  of  the  side  entrance-doors  of  the  proscenium 
adjoining  which,  we  may  presume,  was  a  panel  containing  a  picture  of  the  Cassotis  spring 
and  its  encircling  laurel  grove. 

The  same  laurels  are  mentioned  by  Euripides  again  (Andr.  1114-1115)  (the  ambush 
set  by  the  Delphians  for  the  murder  of  Neoptolemus) : 

tw  £i<pf;pT]<;  dp’  u^eiuTirjxet  Xo^o q 
8d<pvfi  xuxaaGet; 


and  for  him,  there,  sword  in  hand  the  ambush  lay 
in  wait 

concealed  behind  the  laurels 


The  clumps  of  laurel  must,  therefore,  have  been  close  to  the  temple  and  they  must  have 
extended  near  to  the  entrance  to  the  temple. 

Similarly  at  Olympia,  we  know,  the  sacred  wild  olive  tree  from  which  the  victors’  crowns 
were  cut  stood  close  to  the  temple  of  Zeus,  but  back  of  it  (Paus.  V  15,  3) : 

xaxa  tov  6xia0o8opov 
paXtaxa  ^cttiv  h 
xeqjuxox;  xotivo;’...  xai  tck; 
vtxdxjc  Ta  ’OXupxca  xa0e<rrr)X£V 
ax’  auT^i;  Bt'SoaGai 
tou;  aTsipavou; 


directly  back  of  the  opisthodome 
there  is  growing  on  the  right 
a  wild  olive  tree;  .  .  .  and  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games  to  be  given  their  crowns 
made  from  it. 


1  Besides  this  passage  cp.  also  Eur.  Ion  103;  144-145. 
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Pindar,  however,  has  Heracles  design  the  planting  of  the  sacred  olive  trees  at  the  end  of 
the  hippodrome  (01.  Ill  33—34) : 


twv  viv  yXuxu<;  "pepoq  Iax£V  SwSexaYvapixTov 

ice  pi  xeppia  Bpopou 


Txxtov  ipuTeuaai 


and  sweet  desire  thereof  gat  hold  on  him 

to  plant  them  at  the  end  of  the  steeds’  course 
twelve  times  turned 


But  the  direct  testimony  of  Pausanias  and  the  traditions  of  the  Altis  through  all  times 
locate  the  famous  olive  trees  inside  the  temenos  walls. 

So,  too,  at  Corinth,  the  sacred  pines  from  which  the  victors  in  the  Isthmian  games  received 
their  crowns  were  within  the  sacred  enclosure  and  close  to  the  walls  of  Poseidon’s  temple 
(Paus.  II  1,  7) : 


|}.06vti  B£  i<;  tou  0eou  tB  EepBv 

TOUTO  p.lv  d0XY]T(OV  vtxYjaavTwv 
Ta  ”Iff0[i.ta  effxrjxaa tv  eExovsq, 
touto  SB  xiTuwv  S4vBpa  iaxl 
xeipuTSUjjiva  ixt  axoExou 


when  you  have  passed  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
god, 

on  one  side  stand  the  statues  of  athletes 
who  have  been  victorious  in  the  Isthmian  games; 
on  the  other  side  are  pine-trees 
planted  in  a  row 


In  all  these  sacred  enclosures  the  tree  of  famous  local  sanctity  is  part  of  the  landscape 
beautiful. 

It  is  to  Euripides  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  assurance  that  there  was  a  “Council 
Hall”  at  Delphi.  The  Buleuterium  at  Olympia  is  well  vouched  for  in  the  literary  sources, 
and  its  identification  among  the  extant  buildings  is  certain.  For  the  Council  Hall  at  Delphi 
this  is  all  we  have  (Eur.  Andr.  1097) : 


ctpxal  t’  BxXt;pouvt’  elq  ts  (BouXeuTTjpta 


and  the  magistrates  thronged  into  the  Council 
Halls1 


Among  the  ruins  the  name  Buleuterium  has  been  attached  tentatively  to  the  large  temple¬ 
shaped  structure  next  above  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians— between  it  and  the  Sibyl’s 
rock — abutting  on  the  Sacred  Way.  This  building,  in  comparison  with  the  Buleuterium 
at  Olympia,  seems  disproportionately  small  for  the  business  the  magistrates  at  Delphi  must 
have  had  to  superintend. 

Euripides  makes  Thetis,  appearing  as  dea  ex  machina,  give  orders  for  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  of  Neoptolemus  at  Delphi  (Andr.  1239-1242): 


tov  piv  OavovTa  tovB’  ’A^t XXItoq  y6vov 
0at];ov  xopsucaq  Hu0ixir)v  xpoq  iaxapav, 
Aekifofq  ovetBog,  (bg  xapayyeXXfl  Tccpoi; 

<povov  ^Eatov  rijg  ’OpeaxeEag  xep6g 


as  for  Achilles’s  son  who  lies  here  dead, 
fare  thou  to  the  Pythian  hearth  and  bury  him — 
a  reproach  to  the  Delphians,  that  his  sepulchre 
may  proclaim 

his  murder  by  the  violence  of  Orestes’s  hand 


The  passage  tells  us  nothing  that  we  do  not  know  from  Strabo  IX  p.  421;  the  scholium  on 
Pindar,  Nemea  VII  62;  Heliodorus  II  34-III  6;  and  from  the  fragmentary  remains  of  the 
tomb  itself  which  we  may  still  see  just  to  the  northeast  of  the  great  temple.  But  it  does 
help  us  in  our  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  of  these  late  authors.2 


4.  The  Temple  of  Athena  Pbonaia  at  Delphi 


A  second  temple  at  Delphi  is  mentioned  by  Aeschylus — the  temple  of  “Athena  of  the 
Outer  Precincts,”  ’A0Y)va  npovaEa  (Ae.  Eum.  21): 


HaXXag  npovaEa  B’  iv  X6yocg  xpeaSeueTai 


and  Pallas  of  the  Outer  Precincts  is  praised  and 
honored 


The  words  are  spoken  by  the  Pythia  in  the  prolog,  in  which  she  lists  the  deities  worshiped 
and  revered  at  Delphi.  This  “Athena  of  the  Outer  Precincts”  is  the  goddess  of  the  temple 

1  The  text  is  obviously  corrupt;  the  second  xe  of  the  line  has  nothing  to  connect.  It  may  be  that  a  line 
has  fallen  out  after  1097  and  that  some  other  group  thronged  into  the  Council  Hall.  [See  Kinkel,  Eur.  u.  die 
bild.  Kunst,  note  33.]  But  even  a  correct  reconstruction  of  the  passage  would  help  us  no  further. 

2  For  the  literature  and  the  elaborate  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Thessalian  rites  associated  with 
this  monument,  see  Frazer,  Paus.  V  pp.  353-354. 
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found  by  the  excavators  just  east  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  westernmost  of  the  group  of  five 
buildings  at  the  eastern  approach  to  the  city  of  Delphi.  Pausanias  names  it  as  the  fourth 
in  a  group  of  temples  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  (X  8,  6) : 


sEcrsXGdvTt  iq  tt)v  ic6Xiv  etalv 

vaoL.  6  TexapToq  84  ’AGrjvaq 
xaXstTai  Ilpovola? 


upon  entering  the  city  one  finds 

temples  in  close  succession  .  .  .  the  fourth 

is  that  of  Forethought  Athena,  as  she  is  called 


The  surname  (“Forethought”)  is  wrong  in  Pausanias,  but  it  is  an  old  error  which  we  find 
in  Demosthenes,1  Aeschines,2  Aristides,3  and  other  classical  authors,  npovota?  seems  to  be 
a  corruption  for  npovodaq — an  easy  one.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  Pausanias’s  Athena  Pronoia 
is  identical  with  Herodotus’s  Athena  Pronaia  (VIII  37) : 


o!  84  $ap6apot  iyEyvovTo  ixety6[X£vot 

xaxa  to  tp4v  tt)<;  Hpovr)(r]<;  ’AGiqvatiqi;, 
ixtyEyveTaf  a<pt  Tspsa  ezt  pisECova 


and  when,  as  they  pushed  on,  the  barbarians 
reached 

the  neighborhood  of  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  of 
the 

Outer  Precincts,  there  came  upon  them  wonders 
still  greater  .  .  . 


The  Persian  raiders  were  in  sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  but  were  still  some  distance  away. 
This  corresponds  perfectly  with  Pausanias’s  description,  but  Pausanias,  we  must  note, 
did  not  include  the  Tholos  in  his  list  of  temples;  hence  the  discrepancy  between  “fourth” 
and  the  remains  actually  existing  today.  The  same  Athena  Pronaia  is  named  in  two  other 
passages  in  Herodotus  (VIII  394  and  I  926)  and  in  one  of  the  two  famous  Delphian  hymns 
to  Apollo  recovered  in  the  excavations  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Delphi.  Both  Photius 
and  Harpocration  also  have  her  name  correctly  written,  npovafa  is  not  a  cult  name;  it  is 
due  only  to  the  accident  of  topography,  even  as  Scopas’s  Athena  and  Phidias’s  Hermes  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes  were  called  “Foretemplars”  (and 
here  Pausanias  IX  10,  2  has  the  word  correctly  npovaoc),  because  they  stood  in  the  forecourt 
or  outer  precinct  of  the  temple. 


5.  The  Sanctuary  of  Bacchus  at  Delphi 

The  high  places  of  Parnassus  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi  were  famous  for  Bacchic  revels 
in  celebration  of  the  wine-god’s  rites.®  And  somewhere,  not  far  from  Apollo’s  temple,  there 
was  a  Baccheum,  a  sanctuary  and  altar  of  Dionysus.  Euripides  speaks  of  the  place  as  the 
“two  rocks”;  perhaps  the  twin  heights  of  the  Phaedriades  were  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Eur. 
Ion  1125-1127): 

EouGoq  p,4v  $X£T’  evGa  TCe8qc  0eou 
^axxefov,  dx;  cnpayalai  Acovuaou  Kiipaq 

§£U<j£t£  8caaa<; 

i  Or.  XXV  p.  780. 

*/n  Ctes.  108,  110,  111,  121. 

3  In  Minerv. 

4  In  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  ’AGirjvab]  npovqfij  were  preserved  the  rocks  that  rolled  down 
upon  the  barbarians  and  frightened  them  away.  Many  such  rocks  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

6  In  the  temple  of  ’AOpvatr]  IIpovij 0)  was  a  great  shield  of  gold,  the  dedication  of  Croesus. 

3  Cf.  Eur.  Ion  550  ff;  Eur.  I.  T.  1243-1248: 
t4v  @ocx.%euouaocv  Acovuacj) 

Ilocpvciatov  xoputpciv, 

80c  xocxcX6vcoto<;  oEvwxbq  Spdouov 

. .  #p.9e%e 

(AOCVTECOV  X06vtOV. 

Cf.  also  Eur.  Hyps.  Frag.  752  N.  (=  Ar.  Ran.  1211-1213): 

Ac6vuaos,  8?  0ipaoccrt  xal  vs6pOv  Sopoec? 

5ca0axxb<;  ev  xsaxoctai  Hapvaabv  xdxa 
XTjSa  x°ps6o)v  xotp0£vot?  auv  AeXcpfatv. 

Cf.  also  Eur.  Bac.  306-308;  Ph.  226-228;  Soph.  Ant.  1126-1130. 


Xuthus  went  to  the  place  where  leaps  God  s 
Bacchic  fire,  to  wet  with  blood  of  sacrifice 
Dionysus’s  twin  rocks 
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6.  Dodona  and  Other  Oracles 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  brought  together  many  allusions  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
Many  other  famous  oracles  there  were  in  Hellas — Dodona,  Didyma,  Claros,  Patara,  Delos, 
Abae,  Lebadea,  Corinth,  Olympia,  Thymbra,  and  others.  Some  of  them — Didyma,  Claros, 
Patara,  and  Delos,  for  example — are  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  dramatic  poets. 


a.  Olympia 


Olympia,  in  spite  of  all  the  glory  of  its  great  national  games,  in  spite  of  all  the  splendor 
of  its  temples  and  sculptures,  and  in  spite  of  its  fame  as  the  great  centre  of  united  Hellas, 
is  but  rarely  alluded  to,  and  then  only  in  the  most  casual  way.  Aristophanes  mentions 
Olympia,  Pylae  [Thermopylae],  and  Pytho  as  the  three  great  centres  that  stood  for  the 
national  unity  of  the  Hellenic  world  (Lys.  1129-1131): 


o!  p.caq  ix  %ifpvt6oq 

(Jcopouq  xepcppodvovTst;,  waxsp  IjufysvEcq, 
’OXupixfafftv,  HuXcuq,  HuGoI 


you,  who,  as  brethren  of  one  kindred  race, 
from  the  selfsame  lustral  bowl  sprinkle  the  altars 
at  Olympia,  Pylae,  Pytho 


There  were,  as  the  excavations  have  suggested,  many  altars  at  Olympia  and  at  Delphi; 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  succeeded  in  creating  about  Thermopylae  also  a  sentiment  of 
Hellenic  national  unity.  The  altar,  par  excellence,  at  Olympia  was,  of  course,  the  great 
altar  of  Olympian  Zeus.  The  oracle  at  Olympia  was  on  Cronion  Hill;  but  it  is  not  of  the 
oracle  that  Lysistrate  is  thinking,  but  of  the  altar  of  the  great  national  god  of  all  Hellenes.1 
So,  too,  Orestes,  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  is  made  to  declare  that  he  and  his  companions 
are  going  to  Olympia  to  do  sacrifice  to  the  national  god  (781-782): 


xpoq  S’  ’AXipetSv 
6u<rovT£q  4 pxiyLsaO’  ’OXupixfy  Ad 


to  the  Alpheus  we 

go,  to  sacrifice  to  Olympian  Zeus 


In  a  very  few  passages  allusion  is  made  to  the  games  at  Olympia  (Ar.  PI.  583-586;  592): 


x&q  av  xottov  t6v  ’OXup.xix&v  dywva, 

Yva  Touq  "EXXrjvaq  axavTaq  del  St’  e-uouq 
x4(xxtou  [juvaysfpet, 
ctvexTqpuTTSv  twv  daxTQTtov  Touq  vcxtovraq 

crusipavtoaaq 

XOTtVtp  aTS<pctv(i)  2 . 


Zsuq...  xoTivtp  cT£<pav(p  *  atEipavwaaq 


how  came  it  that  when  he  was  establishing  the 
Olympic  games 

to  which  he  gathers  every  four  years  all  the 
Hellenes, 

he  crowned  with  only  a  wreath  of  wild  olive2 
the  contestants  whom  he  proclaimed  victors 

Zeus  .  .  .  crown  you  with  a  crown  of  wild  olive2 


And  once  in  Plautus,  Olympia  and  Nemea  are  named  together  as  the  chiefest  of  the  world’s 
great  national  games  (Cas.  759-762): 

nec  pol  ego  Nemeae  credo  neque  ego  Olympiae 
neque  usquam  ludos  tarn  festivos  fieri 
quam  hie  intus  fiunt  ludi  ludificabiles 
seni  nostro  et  nostro  Olympioni  vilico 

In  the  Greek  passage  it  is  the  national  spirit  of  the  Olympic  festival  that  is  foremost  in  the 
poet’s  thought,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  crown  of  wild  olive  as  the  reward  of  victory;  in  the 
Latin  passage,  the  great  games  of  Nemea  and  Olympia  are  called  into  requisition  to  serve 
as  a  foil  to  the  still  greater  game  that  is  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  old  man  and  Olympio. 

In  the  Wasps3  Aristophanes  goes  into  details  about  a  boxing  contest  at  Olympia,  but 
without  adding  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  either  the  place  or  the  games;  and  in  as  un¬ 
enlightening  a  way  Plautus,  following  his  Greek  model,  alludes  to  the  foot-race  at  Olympia 
(Stichus  306-307): 

simulque  [ad]  cursuram  meditabor  [me]  ad  ludos  Olympios. 
sed  spatium  hoc  occidit:  brevest  curriculo  .  .  . 

1  At-  PI.  583-584,  quoted  below. 

16-17r'ripideS  alS°  PaS  an  allusio11  to  the  crown:  Lb  862-863;  and  Timocles  to  the  prizes:  A  pax.,  Frag.  8, 
3 1382-1387. 
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It  is  the  oracle  at  Olympia  to  which  Sophocles  refers  in  Oedipus  the  King  (897-900) : 


o6x  etc  tov  aOtxxov  efyu  yaq  ix’  dpupaXov 

aeScov 

068’  iq  tov  wA($atat  vatv 
ouS£  Tav  ’OXup.x(av 


no  more  shall  I  go  on  reverent  pilgrimage  to 
earth’s  navel  inviolate 
nor  to  the  temple  at  Abae 
nor  to  Olympia 


It  is  noteworthy  that  Sophocles  in  this  passage  mentions  Olympia  without,  apparently,  a 
thought  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus,  with  its  wonderful  sculptures,  or  of  the  time- 
honored  Heraeum  of  transcendent  historical  interest,  or  the  forest  of  statues  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  sacred  precinct,  but  only  as  the  seat  of  the  primaeval  oracle,  second  only  to 
Dodona’s  in  historical  interest  but  of  only  ordinary  religious  interest  in  fifth  century  Greece. 
It  is  named  third  in  the  list  by  the  chorus  of  Theban  elders. 


b.  Abae 


In  the  second  place  of  honor,  next  after  Delphi,  the  poet  mentions  Abae  as  the  seat  of 
an  oracle.  He  even  names  in  this  instance  the  temple.  For  at  Abae,  far  away  in  the  rugged 
hill  country  of  northern  Phocis,  Apollo  had  an  oracular  temple  dating  from  the  ages  before 
the  Dorian  invasion.  The  temple  with  its  oracle  stood  outside  the  town  of  Abae.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes;  it  was,  we  may  assume,  repaired  after  the 
barbarians  were  driven  back  to  Asia;  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  the 
Phocian  War  and  left  in  ruins  as  a  monument  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  who  had  thus 
vented  their  fury  upon  things  so  sacred.  But  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Herodotus,  though  the  temple  had  been  destroyed  and  its  treasures  and  votive 
offerings  plundered  and  carried  off,  the  oracle  at  Abae  still  functioned  (VIII  33)  :x 


xa Ta  piv  exauaav...  wA6a<;,  ev0a 
tpov  ’AxoXXwvoi;  xXouatov, 

0Y)aaupoTcn  te  xal  ctva0 fjpiaat  xoXXocai 
xaT£axeuaa[xevov  yjv  S£  xal 
tots  xai  viiv  iaxl  xprjaTT) piov 
<*6x601*  xa l  touto  to  t p6v 
auXfjaavTS?  ivsxpYjaav 


they  burned  .  .  .  Abae  to  the  ground;  here 
there  was  a  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  filled 
with  treasures  and  votive  offerings 
in  large  quantity.  There  was  also 
at  that  time  and  still  is  an  oracle 
there.  They  plundered  even  this  temple 
and  set  fire  to  it 


The  spade  has  as  yet  revealed  nothing  of  the  temple  or  the  oracle;  the  poet  contributes 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  either  temple  or  oracle. 


c.  Dodona 

Inferior  in  classical  times  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  alone  and  in  pre-homeric  times  out¬ 
ranking  all  others  was  the  famous  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona;  and  yet  it  is  mentioned  but 
very  few  times  in  extant  Greek  drama.  Aristophanes  puts  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Ammon 
together  as  the  most  important  sources  of  oracular  information  (Av.  716): 

Laptev  8’  upuv  ’'Ap.p.wv,2  AeXpof,  AwScdvt;,  we  [birds]  are  your  Ammon,2  Delphi,  Dodona, 

<I>ol6oq  ’AxoXXwv  Phoebus  Apollo 

Aeschylus  locates  Dodona  in  the  mountains  (Sup.  258): 

cpr;  te  AwSwvaca  I  and  the  mountains  of  Dodona 

Sophocles  puts  Dodona  and  Delphi  together  as  the  two  sources  from  which  would  come 
utterances  of  infallible  truth  (’08.  ’Ax.,  Frag.  422  N.): 

vuv  S’  oute  [F  if.  AwSwvoq  outs  nuOtxwv  I  and  now  no  one  could  bring  me  conviction  from 

Tt£  ocv  xsEascsv  I  either  Dodona  or  the  Pythian  holy  of  holies 

1  See  also  the  account  in  Paus.  X  35,  1-3.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  , 

3  Ammon  may  be  thrown  in  by  the  bird-chorus  as  an  antiquarian  suggestion  of  the  story  of  the  two 
black  doves  that  flew  from  Aegyptian  Thebes,  one  to  Libya  and  one  to  Dodona,  where,  speaking  with  human 
voice,  they  ordered  the  founding  of  the  oracles  of  Zeus.  See  p.  89. 
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Similarly  Inachus  sends  to  Pytho  and  Dodona  on  the  all-important  matter  touching  his 
daughter  Io  (Ae.  P.  V.  658-659) : 

6  5’  eq  T£  PI  u0d>  xaxc  Aco8iovtq<;  xuxvoiiq  and  he  would  send  frequent  inquirers 

Geoxpoxouq  TaXXsv  both  to  Pytho  and  Dodona-ward1 

Sophocles,  without  mentioning  the  name,  makes  Heracles  tell  us  something  of  the  oracle 


(Tr.  1164-1171): 

cpavco  8’  i yd)  toutocuc  aup.6a(vovT’  ?aa 

p.avTeIa  xacva,  Totg  xaXac  auvTQyopa, 

a  twv  8pe(tov  xa l  xap-aixoiTtov  iyw 
SeXXwv  iasXGAv  a'kaoq  eiasy patl'dp.Tjv 

•Kpbq  tt )q  xaTpwaq  xal  xoXuyXtoaaou  8pu6q, 

7]  piot  xP^vy  T4)  Cwvtc  xal  xap6vTt  vuv 
eipacixs  (aoxGwv  twv  iipsaTTjxoxwv  £p.ol 

Xuaiv  TeXetaGac 


and  I  will  reveal  recent  oracles  coinciding  with 
and 

confirming  those  ancient  ones,  and  in  accord  with 
them; 

to  get  them  I  went  into  the  grove  of  the  Selli, 
men  of  the  hills  who  sleep  upon  the  bare  ground, 
and  wrote 

down  the  words  dictated  by  my  father’s  oak  of 
many  tongues 

which  declared  to  me  that  in  this  living  present 
moment  release  should  be  provided  from  the 
toils 

imposed  on  me 


In  this  long  passage  Sophocles  tells  us  nothing  about  any  building  at  Dodona.  But 
in  a  fragment  of  his  Odysseus  Acanthoplex  we  have  (Frag.  417  N.)  “Zeus  dwelling  at 
Dodona”  (AwSdm  valwv  Zeug),  which  clearly  implies  a  temple  as  the  house  in  which  the  god 
dwells.  That  there  was  a  temple  there,  with  colonnades  and  manse  and  sacred  offerings 
in  great  quantity,  seems  clear  from  Polybius  IV  67,  where  he  describes  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  the  Aetolians  and  says: 


xapaysv6p.evo<;  8£  xpoq  to 
xspl  AcoSwvtqv  tepov  t aq  te 
azoaq  ivlxpigae  xai  xoXXct 
twv  avaGiqpidTwv  SteqjGct  pe, 
xa Teaxa^e  8e  xal  ttjv  tepav 
o!x(av 


and  when  he  came  to  the  sanctuary 
at  Dodona,  he  set  fire 
to  the  colonnades  and  demolished 
many  of  the  votive  offerings 
and  tore  down  also  the  sacred 
building 


This  is  borne  out  also  by  Pausanias  (I  17,  5): 
xal  a'XXa  Geaq  d£ia,  tep6v  te  Aio<; 

iv  Ato Scovp  xal  Ispa  tou  Geou  qp-rjy oq 


and  other  things  worth  a  visit — the  sanctuary  of 
Zeus 

at  Dodona  and  the  sacred  oak  of  the  god 


By  “sanctuary”  Pausanias  cannot  mean  merely  the  sacred  enclosure,  for  the  sacred  oak 
was  inside  that,  and  the  “sanctuary”  also  should,  therefore,  be  inside  the  temenos.  Various 
buildings  inside  the  temenos  came  to  light  in  the  excavations  of  Karapanos;2  but  none  of 
them  could  be  identified  with  certainty,  though  the  sacred  building  containing  the  multitude 
of  Zeus  statuettes  found  in  the  excavation  may  have  been  the  temple  of  Zeus.  This  building 
had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church  and  may  possibly  be  the  “temple”  that  Words¬ 
worth  saw  with  fourteen  columns  or  fragments  of  columns  still  standing  when  he  visited 
Dodona  in  1832. 

But  while  Sophocles  tells  us  nothing  about  the  temple  building,  he  does  give  us  a  bit 
of  interesting  information  about  the  oracle — the  oak  of  Zeus  with  its  many  whispering 
tongues.  He  gives  us  also  an  interesting  glimpse  of  that  curious  priesthood  of  primitive 
Hellas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  race,  preserving  many  of  the  prehistoric  customs  of  the 
Hellenic  wave  of  migration  as  it  spread  from  the  original  Indo-European  home  into  the 
peninsula  that  we  know  as  Greece.  They  still  preserve  the  primitive  form  of  the  national 
name;  for  SeXX6<;  is  nought  but  a  very  ancient  form  of  the  name  that  later  became  "EXXtqv; 

1  It  was  to  that  same  oracle  of  Dodona  and  its  oak  with  lofty  foliage  that  Odysseus  represents  himself 
as  having  gone  to  learn  the  will  of  Zeus  as  to  his  return  (t  296-298) : 

•cbv  S’  s?  Afa)Swvr]v  <p<4xo  ^irjfAevoti,  5q>poi  Oeoio 
sx  Spub?  Cj^ix6(aoio  Atb?  fSouXfjv  iTcaxouaat, 
oxuwc  voarrjaece  <p(Xir)v  4 5  xonrplSa 

2  Dodon  et  ses  Ruines. 


DODONA — ITS  OAKS  AND  ITS  THEATRE 
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they  are  mountain  folk,  for  Dodona  lies  in  a  valley  1600  feet  above  the  sea  and  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  chief  among  which  is  Mount  Tmarus,  with  the  cult  of  Zeus  Tmarius  upon 
its  peak.  The  Selli  are  a  race  of  ascetics;  they  sleep  upon  the  ground  (and,  in  Homer,1  go 
with  unwashed  feet),  a  custom  surviving  from  days  of  barbarism  but  so  ancient  that  it 
had  become  a  mark  of  great  sanctity.1  These  curious  ascetes,  “monks”  we  might  call  them, 
had  become  a  college  of  priests  even  before  Homer’s  day  (n  235)  and  interpreted  from  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  world-oak2  the  messages  from  Zeus  to  men.  Heracles,  upon 
receiving  the  words  from  his  father  by  the  lips  of  these  reverend  fathers,  wrote  them  down 
for  safe-keeping  upon  his  tablets  (elaeypa^a^v,  Soph.  Tr.  1167). 

According  to  another  passage  in  the  Trachiniae,  a  speech  of  Dejanira,  the  interpretation 
of  the  divine  messages  spoken  by  Zeus  through  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  sacred  oak  was 
given,  not  by  these  monkish  Selli  but  by  a  college  of  priestesses  called  Peleads  (171-172): 

wq  ttjv  xaXcuav  cprjy&v  auBfjaod  xots  as,  he  said,  the  ancient  oak  at  Dodona 

AwBcovt  Biactov3  HeksidSwv  ecpt]  had  once  declared  by  the  mouth  of  Peleads 

twain3 


Sophocles  once  more  refers  to  “the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  the  chanters  of  oracles” 
(’OS.  ’Ax.,  Frag.  418  N.:  T&;  0sc;xt(p§ou<;  iepeaq  AwScovlSa?).  But  history  knows  but  little  of 
them.  Herodotus  (II  55-57)  has  a  fantastic  story  about  the  two  black  doves  that  flew 
from  Egyptian  Thebes,  one  to  Libya  and  one  to  Dodona,  and,  speaking  with  human  voice, 
ordained  the  founding  of  the  “Zeus  oracle”  in  either  place.  These  doves,  he  explains 
aetiologically  as  two  women,  who  were  called  Peleads  (“dove-children”)  because  they 
spoke  with  a  foreign  tongue  that  none  could  understand.  It  may  be  that  Sophocles  is  again4 
adopting  one  of  the  stories  of  his  story-telling  friend.6  At  all  events,  the  priestesses  could 
have  been  at  most  only  a  subordinate  and  a  temporary  institution.  And  their  task  as  in¬ 
terpreters  of  the  oracles  of  Zeus  from  the  cooing  of  the  doves  about  the  shrine  of  Dodona 
seems  to  rest  solely  upon  a  popular  etymology  of  their  title.6 

It  is  the  ancient  oak  with  its  many  tongues  that  is  the  generally  recognized  medium 
for  the  revelations  of  the  will  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  And,  with  one  exception,  it  is  always 
a  single  tree7 — like  the  world-oak  of  the  Norse  legend.  But  in  Prometheus’s  prophecy  to 
Io,  Aeschylus  seems  to  know  of  a  plurality  of  speaking  oaks  at  the  place  of  the  oracle  (P.  V . 
830-834) : 


tt)v  aExuvnnrov  t’  apupl  AwSwvqv,  Da 

piavTsIa  0ax6q  t’  iuzl  ©eaxpwToO  Aio<;, 
Tepaq  t’  gcxkjtov,  al  xpoairjyopot  Spue?, 
dtp ’  wv  ffu  Xap.xpa<;  xouSD  dvty.rjzr]pio)g 
xpocrqyop  f]0T)<? 


and  to  the  region  of  Dodona  with  its  ridges  steep, 
where 

are  the  oracles  and  seat  of  Thesprotian  Zeus 
and  the  portent  incredible,  the  talking  oaks, 
by  which,  in  language  clear  and  riddle-free 
thou  wast  addressed  .  .  . 

there  seems  to  have 


Besides  the  talking  oak  and  the  more  or  less  problematical  doves, 
been  at  some  time,  apparently  in  the  fourth  century,  still  a  third  medium  through  which 


1  Cf.  IT  233—235:  ZeO  Seva,  AwSuvacs,  risXaayix^  xt)X60i  valiov, 

AwSAvt]?  (jlsB^gjv  Buax£tP-^P0IJ'  ^WPl  ^  SeXXol 
aol  valo ua’  uxtxpfjrae  dh/cxxBxoBes  xatJLale^vat- 

2  Cf.  also  s  327-328  =  t  296-297. 

3  Schol.  ad  loc.:  EiptxlBr)<;  xpsi?  yeyov£vat  <pi)alv  auxis,  ol  Bl  Btio. 

6  Pausanias  may  also  be  harking  back  to  Herodotus  when  he  speaks  of  the  oracular  doves  (VII  21,  2)  : 
at  x^Xeiat  xal  xd:  sx  rfjc;  Bpudq  ^avxeu(jLaxa  ^eHyeiv  piXiaxa  eipafvexo  dXrj6da?;  and  (X  12,  10)  :  at  UeXsia!  xapa 
AtoSwvafoc?  sfiavrevaavro  tiiv  sx  0eou  xat  auxac  In  the  latter  passage  surely , , and  perhaps^  also  in  the  former, 
Pausanias’s  “Doves”  are  priestesses.  Cf.  also  Strabo  and  his  three  doves  VII  Frag.  1. 

6  The  fragment  of  Hesiod  (’I  W,  Frag.  LXXX  [149]  Flach)  should  not  be  warped  into  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  a  dove-oracle  in  early  times,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Evelyn- White  in  the  Hesiod  of  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library  (Frag.  97).  The  lines  read  naturally: 

’ivtia  Bs  AwBioj/t)  ns  ix’  eaxanf)  xexBXtardt. 
rfiv  Bs  Zsus  i<pl\rtGe,  xat  ov  yjtrp-nip'.ov  shat, 
r(jutov  &v0p(ixots  ’  vatov  B’sv  irvOfiivi  <prjyou. 

And  Hesiod  does  not  say  and  should  not  be  made  to  say  that  “  the  doves  lived  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  ”  but 
he  does  seem  to  say  that  they  (the  priests)  abode  by  the  foot  of  the  oak.  Cf.  also  Frag.  CXCII  (224) 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  dove  story  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  remark  of  the  Schohast 
A  to  n  234:  'EXXou  TOO  BpwBuou  <pao  c  rj)p  Trep’.artpav  xpwri r,v  KaraBeiJar  rdnavrei  ov. 

328,  x  296;  Hes.  'Hot.>mg  LXXX  (149);  Soph.  Tr.  171,  1165;  PI.  Phaedr.  275  B;  Paus.  I  17,  5;  VII 

21,  2;  23,  5;  Luc.  Amor.  31;  etc.;  etc. 
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the  god  of  Dodona  manifested  his  will  to  those  who  sought  his  oracle.  This  was  the  famous 
xaXxscov,  the  cauldron  of  bronze,  sonorous  and  vibrant  as  a  bell.  From  the  combined 
testimony  of  Demon,  Callimachus,  Polemon,  Strabo,  and  others,  the  bronze  vessel  was 
suspended  in  the  sanctuary;  near  it  was  a  bronze  boy,  the  gift  of  Corcyra,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  whip.  The  whip  had  three  lashes;  at  the  end  of  each  was  an  astragal;  as  the  wind 
swung  the  lashes,  the  astragals  would  strike  the  bronze  cauldron,  and  the  priests  would 
interpret  the  oracle  of  Zeus  from  the  manner  and  number  of  the  vibrations.  But  this 
dedication  of  the  Corcyraeans  was  not  there  from  the  first.  Before  it  came,  the  seeker  after 
an  oracle  passing  by  the  bronze  would  touch  it  and  set  it  ringing.  And  again  through  the 
manner  and  number  of  the  vibrations  the  god  would  manifest  his  will  by  the  mouth  of  his 
chosen  interpreters.  That  bronze  vessel  might  even  ring  all  day.  Such  is  the  interesting 
contribution  to  the  nature  of  the  oracle  and  to  the  sonorous  vibrating  qualities  of  some  of 
the  bronze  ware  of  antiquity  that  we  have  in  a  fragment  of  Menander  (’App.,  Frag.  66, 
3-6  K): 


t6  AwSwvalov  av  ti?  xaXxtov 
o  X4youatv  fjX£‘v>  ^apat^O’  6  xapuov, 
Tir)v  fjpipav  oXirjv,  xaTaxauirai  0<xttov  t) 
TCcuTiQv  XaXouaav  "  vijxtgc  yap  xpoaXapiGavei 


the  bronze  vessel  of  Dodona,  they  say, 
rings  all  day  long,  if  the  passer-by  touches 
it;  but  one  could  sooner  quiet  that  than 
this  woman’s  chatter,  for  she  keeps  it  up  all  night 
as  well 


It  is  not  a  recognition  of  more  than  one  sort  of  oracle  nor  a  corroboration  of  Aeschylus’s 
plurality  of  oaks,  when  Euripides  makes  Orestes,  explaining  his  sudden  arrival  in  Phthia, 
say  (Andr.  885-886) : 

epXopiai  S£  xp6<;  Atoq  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  Zeus’s 

(xavTeta  AwScovaF  oracle  (s)  at  Dodona 


pavTeta,  though  plural  in  form,  is  often  used  of  a  single  oracular  seat.1 

Again  Dodona  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  refuge.  When  Creon  hears  that  Thebes  may 
be  saved  from  the  Seven  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son,  he  proposes  that  the  young 
Menoeceus  shall  flee  for  protection  to  that  famous  shrine  (Eur.  Ph.  982): 

KP.  ©saxpwxov  ouSaq.  ME.  asp.va  AwStovr)?  CR.  To  the  Thesprotian  land.  ME.  To  Do- 

Pa0pa;  dona’s  hallowed  seat? 


It  is  a  hallowed  place  and  it  is  in  Thesprotia.  More  of  it  we  are  not  told,  except  that  the 
divinity  of  the  place  will  be  his  companion.  (ia0pa  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  temple  build¬ 
ing,  but  may  be  no  more  than  an  altar.  There  all  the  oppressed  and  heavy-laden  might 
find  a  blessing  from  on  high  (Soph.,  ’08.  ’Ax.,  Frag.  423  N.):2 

xai  t&v  iv  AwSwvc  xacc3  8a(p,ov  euXoyou-  and  the  deity  at  Dodona  who  hath  a  blessing  for 

pevov  everyone 


d.  Lebadea 


Still  another  famous  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  Very  little  is 
known  of  it  from  any  source.  Our  chief  source  of  information  is  Pausanias.4  But  though 
he  himself  consulted  the  oracle  and  studied  the  topography  of  Lebadea  so  carefully,  he 
leaves  us  strangely  in  the  dark,  and  excavations  have  not  thrown  much  light  upon' the 
problems  involved.  Pausanias  clearly  says,  beyond  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding, 
that  the  oracle  is  “above  the  grove  on  the  mountain.”5  And  yet  Ulrichs,6  finding  near  the 
church  of  the  Panagia  down  on  the  river-bank  close  to  the  cave  some  granite  columns  and 
other  architectural  fragments  and  two  inscriptions  having  to  do  with  Trophonius,  claims 
that  region  for  the  temple  and  the  cave  for  the  place  of  the  oracle.  And  there  by  the  cave 
are  numerous  cuttings  in  the  face  of  the  rock  suggesting  votive  tablets  or  the  accounts 
1  Cf.  Eur.  Ion  66. 


s  No  light  can  be  gained  from  the  corrupt  and  unintelligible  fragment  of  Cratinus  (’ApyCX.  Frae.  5  K  )  • 
...  r  XT  ,  ,  AtoSuvajip  XUvl  (So>Xox6Tt<|),  T(T0„,  fEpavep  xpoa^otxa?. 

*  Adopting  Nauck’s  suggestion  for  the  MS.  wauoov 

*  IX  39,  1-40,  1. 

*  IX  39,  9:  soti  8 k  rd  pavre'ov  bir'^p  t&  &\<tos  £7rl  to 0  8pow. 

6  Reisen  u.  Forschungen,  I  p.  167. 


CAVE  OF  THE  TROPHONIUS  ORACLE 

With  cuttings  for  votive  tablets  in  the  Hercyna  Gorge  at  Lebadoa 
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that  Pausanias  says  every  one  who  consulted  the  oracle  must  leave  behind — all  that  he 
saw  and  heard,  graven  on  a  tablet.1  Schmidt  champions  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna  and  St. 
Constantine  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  castle-hill  as  the  site  of  the  temple,  while  the  place 
of  the  oracle  was  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  The  latter  view  is  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

In  the  extant  dramatic  literature  Euripides’s  Ion  is  the  only  tragedy  that  mentions 
Trophonius  or  his  oracle.  Xuthus  had  gone  to  consult  the  Boeotian  prophet  on  his  child¬ 
lessness  before  he  sought  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Three  times  it  is  mentioned,  and  each  time 
with  a  peculiar  turn  of  speech  (Ion  300): 


aTqxocq  S’  ivaipecpet  TpoqxovEou 


(393-394) : 

TOC?  Tp09«v(otJ 
ktxdvTOc  0aXdp,a<; 

(405): 


he  is  “taking  a  turn”  at  the  “enclosures”  of 
Trophonius 


he  has  left  the 
“chambers”  of  Trophonius 


t£  Qiaxtffp.’  lx  TpocpwvEou  <pepeiq 


|  what  oracle  bringest  thou  “out  of”  Trophonius 


Whatever  the  relation  between  the  temple  and  the  place  of  the  oracle,  the  plural  forms 
“enclosures,”  “chambers,”  confirm  Pausanias’s  account  of  temple  and  place  of  oracle  and 
house  of  Good  Demon  and  Good  Fortune  as  at  least  separate  apartments  connected  with 
the  Lebadean  oracle. 

Aristophanes,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  “house  of  Tro¬ 
phonius”  is  a  dark,  awesome,  subterranean  place,  with  all  the  horrors  that  Plutarch  (Mor. 
592  e)  and  Athenaeus  (XIV  614  a)  associate  with  it  (Nub.  505-5082): 


2Q.  ou  p/i)  kaXifiaeiq,  cckX’  dxoloudrjaeiq  ipiol 
avOcraq  ti  §£upl  0ccttov.  ETP.  lq  tm  xet pd  vuv 
hoq  pun  pisXiToO'rrav  xp6T£pov  (lx;  SeSoix’  iytl) 
e’Eaw  xaTa^aivwv  waxep  ££9  TpoqjwvEou 

The  horrors  were  apparently  moral  as  well  as  physical,  and  to  combat  the  excesses  prevalent 
there  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  no  less  than  four  of  the  comic  poets  wrote  plays 
entitled  Trophonius  (Alex.  Frag.  236-238  K.;  Cephisod.  Frag.  3-6  K.;  Crat.  Frag.  218- 
227  K.;  Men.  Frag.  462-465  K.).  If  we  only  had  these  comedies  complete,  instead  of  the 
few  scanty  fragments  that  have  been  preserved,  we  might  be  in  a  position  to  understand 
more  of  this  interesting  oracle  which  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  Socrates’s  contemporaries. 


SOC.  You  mustn’t  say  a  word,  but  follow  me 
quickly  this  way— quick!  STR.  Put  a  honey- 
cake  in  my  hands  first;  for  I’m  scared 
of  going  down  in  as  into  the  house  of  Trophonius 


e.  Bads 


Herodotus  four  times  mentions  Bacis,  the  Boeotian  giver  of  oracles.  Bacis,  as  an  oracle,, 
belongs  in  the  same  category  with  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  Melampus,  prophets,  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  God,  who  uttered  inspired  truth.  Even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  whether  Bacis,  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the  rest  of  their  class  ever  existed.* 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  these  names  are  only  apellativa,  standing  for  the  type  of  prophecy 
they  represented.4  This  is  especially  true  of  Bacis.  But  Herodotus  looked  upon  him  as  a 
very  real  personality  inspired  to  utter  unerring  truth,6  and  with  the  people  of  his  time  such 
prophecies  were  very  popular.  To  Herodotus  Bacis  meant  the  Boeotian  prophet;  but  there 
are  at  least  three  Bacides  to  be  distinguished:  1)  the  Boeotian,  from  the  village  of  Eleon; 
2)  the  Arcadian,  from  Caphyae;  3)  the  Athenian.  Pisistratus  claimed  connection  with 
him  and  added  Bacis  as  a  surname  to  his  own. 


1 IX  39, 14. 

“The  Scholiast  on  the  passage  calls  Trophonius  a  Xi0o£6os  Spiazoq,  8?  xocxsaxeiaaev  lepbv  !v  AeBaoet';? . . . 
&xb  Yfjv.  It  was  the  same  Trophonius  who  was  architect  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

» Arist.  Probl.  XXX  1,  p.  954a  36;  Plato,  Theages  124  D. 

4  See  Rohde,  Psyche,  pp.  349-357.  .  ........ 

6  VIII  20;  77;  96;  IX  43.  Pausanias  also,  even  in  his  late  day,  seems  to  hold  to  the  infallibility  of 
Bacis's  inspiration  (from  the  Nymphs,  IV  27,  4;  X  12,  11);  IX  17,  5;  X  14,  6;  X  32,  8;  9;  11. 
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It  is  the  Boeotian,  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the  Bacides,  whose  prophecies  Aristoph¬ 
anes  quotes  and  to  whom  the  comic  poet  often  alludes.1  But  as  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  temple  or  permanent  oracular  seat  for  his  oracles  but  only  a  collection  or  collections  of 
his  prophecies,  the  problems  of  the  Bacis  oracle  do  not  concern  us. 


7.  Other  Sanctuaries  of  Apollo 


a.  At  Delos 


Only  inferior  in  importance  and  fame  to  the  seat  of  Apollo  worship  on  Mount  Parnassus 
was  the  temple  of  the  god  of  light,  with  the  oracle  and  the  games,  on  the  island  of  Delos. 
From  early  times  Delian,  like  Pythian  and  Lycian  and  Thymbraean,  is  a  standing  epithet 
of  Apollo2  (Eur.  Rh.  224-225): 

©upSpois  xal  ArjXce  xa'c  AuxEaq  Apollo,  Thymbraean  and  Delian  and 

vaov  ipiSocxe  utov  "AxoXXov  haunting  the  temple  of  Lycia 


(Ar.  Ran.  659): 

"AxoXXov,  oq  xou  Ai]Xov  75  Ilu0d>v’  ex£t?>  I  Apollo!  Lord! — of  Delos  and  of  Pytho 

Delos  was  the  very  centre  of  the  Ionian  world;  there  was  the  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
the  god  common  to  Panionia;  there  was  held  the  great  fifth-year  festival  that  bound  all 
Ionians  together  in  Ionic  unity;  it  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  united  Ionia;  it  was 
for  centuries  the  clearing-house  for  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  and  yet 
it  calls  for  scarcely  a  comment  at  the  hands  of  the  dramatic  poets,  early  or  late.  There  is 
no  reference  to  the  temples  of  Apollo  or  Artemis  or  Leto  in  the  sacred  enclosure;  no  allusion 
to  the  treasure-houses  or  the  business  houses;  no  praise  of  the  great  horned  altar,  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  things  that  seem  most  to  have  interested  the  dramatic 
poets  are  some  of  the  prominent,  natural  features  of  the  topography  of  the  island — Mount 
Cynthus,  the  Sacred  Lake,  the  Sacred  Palm,  under  which  Leto  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  laurels  and  the  olives  (Eur.  I.  T.  1097-1105): 


xo0oua’  "Aprejjuv  6X6£av 
a  xapa  KuvGiov  o^Oov  o!x si 
<po!vtxa  0’  &6po xopiav, 

8acpvav  t’  euspvea  xa l 
yXauxag  0aXXov  tpiv  IXaEaq, 
AaToug  wScva  <pEXav, 

XEji.vav  0’  stXEatrouuav  uSwp 
xuxXcov 

(Eur.  Ion  919-922) : 

puasi  a’  a  AaXo<;  xai  Soccpvai; 
epvsa  cpoEvcxa  xap’  a6pox6p.av, 
ev0a  Xo^supLaxa  aepiv’  iXo^eiEicaxo 

Aaxto 


longing  for  Artemis  the  blessed 
who  dwells  by  the  Cynthian  height 
and  the  feathery  palm, 

and  the  laurel  with  its  strong  branches  and  the 
sacred  boughs  of  the  grey-green  olive — 

Leto’s  loved  travail — 
and  the  circular  lake  with 
its  rippling  water 


thou  art  hated  of  Delos  and  the  laurel- 
shoots  by  the  feathery  palm, 
where  Leto  travailed  in 
travail  holy 


These  two  passages  suggest  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  things  that  the  visitor  may 
see  to-day  on  the  little  island  of  Delos — Cynthus,  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  Cyclades, 
the  almost  perfect  circle  of  the  Sacred  Lake,  slight  remnants  of  the  palm  of  bronze  that 
early  took  the  place  of  Leto’s  growing  palm,  the  glades  of  under-brush  of  laurel  and  wild 
olive. 

In  other  places  Cynthus  is  referred  to  as  “a  hogback”  (Ae.  Eum.  9): 

Xixwv  XE[j.v«v  AtqXExv  ts  xotpaSa  |  leaving  the  lake  and  the  rock  of  Delos 

(Eur.  Tro.  89) : 


At]X[o!  ts  xotpaSsq  |  and  the  Delian  rocks 

Pax  107CM072123_124;  1002~1003;  Av‘  961"963;  967-968;  970;  971-973;  975;  976-978;  982-985;  987-988;  ' 
2  Cp.  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  “Delian  Apollo”;  Pind.  Pyth.  I  74. 
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These  epithets  suggest  the  island  as  a  low-lying  reef;  in  another  passage  of  the  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  Euripides  pictures  Delos  as  a  rocky  ridge  (1239-1240): 


<pipe  S’  Iviv 
axo  SetpaSoq  elvaXEa q 


and  she  brought  her  child 
from  the  sea-girt  rock 


while  Aristophanes  magnifies  Cynthus,  a  hill  whose  single  peak  rises  but  three  hundred 
seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  into  a  rock  with  towering  horns  (Nub.  596-597): 

AfjXte,  KuvGfav  exwv  God  of  Delos,  who  dwellest  on  the 

u^txepaTa  xrrpav  Cynthian  rock  with  its  towering  horns 

So  much  about  the  island.  Nothing  at  all  about  the  temple  or  the  oracle. 

Menander  quotes  the  proverb  ('Eaux.  Tip..,  Frag.  147  K.): 

TauTct  cot  xal  IduOta 
xal  Af)7ta 

that  is,  “ you’ve  done  your  utmost,  and  it’s  all  over  with.” 
to  the  festivals. 

b.  In  Attica 


that’s  your  Pythia 
and  Delia 


Pythia  and  Delia  here  refer 


There  were  at  least  seven  well-known  sanctuaries  of  Apollo  in  Attica:  1)  the  cave 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  in  the  north  cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  which  will  be  discussed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cave  of  Pan  (pp.  182  ff.);  2)  the  most  familiar  of  all,  the  Lyceum,  just  outside 
the  northeast  gate  of  the  city;  3)  next  in  fame  to  the  Lyceum,  the  Pythium  in  the  pass  of 
Aegaleus  on  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis;  4)  the  temple  at  Prasiae;  5)  the  shrine  of  Apollo 
at  Oenoe;  6)  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Pythius;  and  7)  of  Apollo  Delphinius  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  just  outside  the  city  walls.1  We  find  no  reference  to  any  one  of 
the  last  four  in  the  dramatic  poets;  the  first  three  do  find  casual  mention. 


a.  The  Lyceum  in  Athens 


The  Lyceum  was  one  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries  in  the  lower  city  of  Athens;  it  was  there 
when  the  Amazons  invaded  Attica.2  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  epithet  of  Apollo  as 
Auxstoq,  which  originally  had  nothing  to  do  with  wolf3  but  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
lux,  lucis,  and  English  light.  The  Lyceum  was,  therefore,  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  the  god 
of  light.4  Of  the  temple  proper  we  know  nothing  from  any  source.  But  connected  with 
it  was  the  famous  gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  in  which  stood  the  beautiful  statue  of  the  god 
described  by  Lucian5  in  an  attitude  of  rest  after  the  exertions  of  the  palaestra,  leaning  with 
his  left  arm  resting  upon  a  pillar,  his  left  hand  holding  his  bow,  and  his  right  arm  bent  over 
his  head. 

The  gymnasium  was  added  to  the  Lyceum,  according  to  Theopompus,  by  Pisistratus; 
according  to  Philochorus,  it  was  founded  during  the  administration  of  Pericles;  other 
authorities  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  orator  Lycurgus.6  The  last  account  can  refer  only 
to  a  restoration  or  extension  of  the  grounds.  For  we  know  from  Plato7  that  the  Lyceum 
was  one  of  Socrates’s  favorite  places  for  heart  to  heart  talks  with  young  men.  And  even 
in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  the  Lyceum  afforded  an  extensive  parade-ground  for  military 
training  (Ar.  Pax  355-357) : 


xal  yap  Ixav&v  xp6vov  GtxoXXup.£0a  xal 
xaTaTSTp((i(Ae0a  xXav(op,evot 
iq  Auxstov  xctx  AuxeEou  Ejuv  Sopl  £uv  auxtSt 


for  long  enough  have  we  been  worn  to  death  and 
frazzles  with  marching  back  and  forth, 
to  the  Lyceum  and  from  the  Lyceum,  with  spear 
and  shield 


Here  is  where  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Athens  got  their  final  training  before  they  were  sent 
to  the  field  of  war. 


1  Paus.  1 19, 1. 

2  Plut.  Thes.  XXVII 4.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  , , 

3  All  the  wolf  stories  connected  with  Apollo  are  aetiological  myths,  originating  in  an  epoch  when  V  >uc 
had  long  since  disappeared  from  the  Greek  of  daily  use  and  when  obscure  names  needed  explanation. 

4  Cf.  Soph.  El.  645:  AGxec’  £va§,  and  ibid.  655  and  1379:  ft  Ai*ec’  'AicoXXov.  .  . 

5  Anach.  7.  It  was  evidently  the  Apollo-type  represented  by  the  beautiful  Apolhno  of  the  Umzzi  in 
Florence;  reproduced  in  Baum.,  Denkm.  I  p.  100,  Fig.  105. 

3  So  Paus.  I  29,  16;  Plut.  Vit.  X  Or.,  pp.  841c,  852c. 

7  Euthyd.  271  A;  Euthyphro  2  A;  Lysis  203  A. 
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From  the  days  of  Socrates  to  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  after,  the  porticos  of  the  Lyceum 
were  a  famous  place  for  the  lectures  of  the  teachers  of  philosophy.  Alexis  classes  the  Lyceum 
with  the  Academy  and  the  porch  of  the  Odeum  as  a  typical  lecture-hall  for  the  sophists 
(’AuwtoS.,  Frag.  25,  1-3  K.)1: 


t(  xauTa  Xiqpeic;,  ipX^va^Av  avw  xaxu 

Auxeiov,  ’Axa§T)p.£av,  ’QtBelou  xuXa<;, 
Xrjpous  ao^catwv;  ou8£  ev  toutov  xaX6v. 


what  do  you  mean  by  this  nonsense — yapping 
up  and  down 

the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Odeum  porches — 
sophists'  nonsense?  Not  one  of  these  things  is 
right ! 


It  is  only  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lyceum  that  the  poets  mention,  and  they  tell  us  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  fact  that  the  big  open  space  of  the  gymnasium  was  used  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  army,  and  the  stoas  as  lecture-halls  for  the  philosophers. 


The  Pythia 


Besides  the  Lyceum,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city,  there  was  a  Pythium  not  far 
from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  another  at  Oenoe,  and  a  third  on  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eleusis.  Of  the  first  Pausanias  says  only  (I  19,  1) : 


Metq:  81  tov  vaov  tou  Atoq  too 
’OXup.xfou  xXiqatov  ayaXp.d 
itmv  ’Ax6XXwvoq  IIuGEou.  lira 
8£  xal  aXXo  ts p6v  'AxoXXcovoi; 
^xcxXTjatv  AeXtpmou 


A  little  way  beyond  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  is  a  statue 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  And  there  is 
also  another  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
surnamed  the  Delphinian 


While  Pausanias  does  not  explicitly  say  that  there  was  anything  more  than  a  statue  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  the  words  sort  Se  xal  aXXo  tspov  'Ax6LX(ovoq  very  plainly  imply  that  there 
was  a  Pythium  as  well  as  a  Delphinium.  Besides  we  know  from  Thucydides2  that  there 
was  a  Pythium  at  Athens,  and  the  historian  mentions  it  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus.  We  even  have  the  original  inscription3  from  an  altar  erected 
in  this  Pythium  by  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pisistratus,  so 
that  we  know  that  this  sanctuary  dates  back  into  fairly  remote  antiquity. 

From  the  description  of  Pausanias,  the  words  of  Thucydides,  hints  from  other  Greek 
authors,4  and  from  the  place  where  the  fragment  of  Pisistratus’s  altar  and  inscribed  bases 
supporting  tripods  won  by  choruses  in  the  Thargelia  and  dedicated5  to  the  Pythian  Apollo 
were  found,  we  may  locate  this  Pythium  with  probable  accuracy  a  little  distance  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Olympieum,  close  beside  the  Ilissus.6 

It  may  be  the  indweller  of  the  Pythium  or  of  the  Lyceum  whom  Chrysalus  salutes  on 
his  return  from  Ephesus  (Plaut.  Bacch.  172-173): 

saluto  te,  vicine  Apollo,  Tqui  aedibus 
propinquos  nostris  accolis,  veneroque  te 

but  it  is  much  more  likely  a  statue  of  Apollo  of  the  Ways  before  the  house  of  Bacchis  (see 
Vol.  II,  Chap.  viii). 

A  second  well  known  Pythium  of  Athens  is  the  one  situated  beside  the  Sacred  Way  in 
the  saddle  between  the  two  heights  of  Aegaleus,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Dipylum  Gate  of  Athens,  upon  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  decaying  convent  of  Daphne. 
Pausanias  mentions  it  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis  (I  37,  6) : 


Ictc  8£  cep6v..  xal  'AGrjvaq  te 

xal  'AxoXXwvoq-  ’Ax6XXom  8d  £xot- 

T) Gtq  (x6v(p  to  £!;  dpxfjq 


then  there  is  a  sanctuary  to  Athena 
and  Apollo  conjointly;  originally  it  was 
erected  to  Apollo  alone 


1So  also  Antiph.  KXeo<p.,  Frag.  122,  2-3  K.:  dbcoXouOsiv  ept? 

ev  Ttjj  Auxs(())  [AST&  (TOiptJTciV 

Ephip.  Notuar.,  Frag.  14,  1-2  K.;  Epicr.  Inc.  Frag.  11,  9-11  K. 

J  Thuc.  II  15,  4. 

*  C.  I.  A.  I  422;  cf.  Thuc.  VI  54,  7:  Mvr)(j.a  x68’  fj?  ipxVi  TTetalaxpa'cot;  Txxlou  ulb? 

0f)xsv  ’ Ax6XXtovo<;  TT u0fo u  ev  repilvet. 

*  E.  g.  Suidas,  Photius,  Hesychius,  s.  v.  II60iov;  Plato,  Gorgias,  472  A. 

6  C.  I.  A.  II  1236,  1237,  1251  =  Dittenb.,  Sylloge  411-413;  cf.  also  C.  I.  A.  II  1154,  1176;  III  247. 

*  On  the  Pythium  at  Athens,  see  Curtius,  Das  Pythion  in  Athen,  Hermes  XII  (1877)  pp.  492-499  (=  Get. 
Abh.  I  pp.  451-458) ;  Frazer,  Paus.  II  pp.  189-190;  Harrison,  Mon.  and  Myth.,  pp.  203-207. 
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It  is  probably  this  Pythium  to  which  a  company  is  bidden  go  out,  without  torches,  in  the 
IIotgc[juoi  of  Strattis  (Frag.  37  K.): 


U(JL£t<;  T£  xccvTsq  lijiT5  l%\  TO  n66tov 
oaot  xapeats,  [xt]  Xa66vT£q  Xa[xxaBaq 

(xrjS’  dXXo  [xt] Bev  ix^svov  <£tXuXX(ou 


all  of  you  that  are  here,  go  on  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pythium,  and  take  no  torches 
with  you 

nor  anything  else  that  has  to  do  with  Philyllius 


The  people  addressed  are  to  go  out;  they  are  not  to  take  torches ;  they  are  to  proceed  toward 
the  Pythium.  There  is  in  these  words  a  triple  suggestion  of  the  sacred  procession  to  Eleusis: 
the  procession  passed  out  of  the  city  by  the  Sacred  Way;  it  was  a  torchlight  procession;  it 
followed  the  Sacred  Way  which  led  directly  past  the  Pythium  in  the  Aegaleus  pass.  We 
cannot  even  conjecture  what  the  context  was;  we  do  not  know  when  this  company  was  to 
go  out”;  it  may  have  been  out  of  the  house  where  the  command  is  given;  we  do  not  know 
why  they  were  to  take  no  torches.  The  discovery  of  the  context  might  shift  the  allusion 
to  the  Pythium  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  and  so  Kock,  following  Hemsterhuys, 
interprets  the  passage. 


c.  In  the  Peloponnesus 


a.  The  Argive  Lyceum 


The  Peloponnesus  seems  to  have  shown  a  larger  preference  for  Apollo  as  the  god  of 
light.  Phigalia  had  a  temple  in  his  honor;  Sicyon  also  had  one  but  had  early  allowed  her 
temple  to  Apollo  Lycius  to  fall  into  decay1;  but  at  Argos  the  most  famous  building  of  the 
city  was  the  Lyceum,  the  temple  of  the  “wolf-slaying”  god.  Pausanias  gives  no  description 
of  the  temple  building  but  he  dwells  at  some  length2  upon  the  sculptures  it  contained — a 
new  cultus  statue  by  Attalus  of  Athens;  Danaus’s  throne;  an  athlete  carrying  a  bull  on  his 
shoulders  by  Biton;  wooden  images  of  Aphrodite  and  Hermes,  the  one  ascribed  to  Epeus, 
who  built  the  Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of  Athena,  the  other  (the  Aphrodite)  an  offering 
made  by  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Danaus;  a  statue  of  Ladas  [Myron’s?],  the  famous 
long-distance  runner;  a  Hermes  in  the  act  of  manufacturing  the  first  lyre  from  a  tortoise 
shell.  The  original  temple,  with  the  original  statue,  was  ascribed  to  Danaus  himself  as 
founder. 

The  temple,  of  which  no  vestige  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  would  seem  to  have  stood 
near  the  agora,  at  the  base  of  the  Larissa  hill.  Sophocles,  with  a  fine  human  touch,  has  the 
old  paedagogus  conduct  Orestes  home  after  his  long  years  of  exile,  and  the  old  man  points 
out  to  the  youthful  prince,  as  they  enter,  the  most  famous  features  of  the  landscape  that 
lay  spread  before  the  gates  of  the  home  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  and  sent  away  to 
prepare  for  his  deed  of  vengeance  (Soph.  El.  4-8) : 


to  yap  xaXatov  "Apyoq  ouxoGsiq  toBe, 

TTjq  olaTpoxX^yoi;  & :'kaoq  ’Iva^ou  xopiqq- 

auTT)  S’,  ’Oplara,  tou  XuxoxtBvou  0eoO 
dyopa  Auxstoq-  ou£  apcaTspaq  S’  oBs 
vHpa<;  6  xXeivcx;  vabq 


yonder  is  the  ancient  plain  of  Argos  which  thou 
hast  longed  to  see, 

the  solemn  haunt  of  the  vexed  wanderer,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus; 

over  there,  Orestes,  the  Lycean  agora  of  the  wolf¬ 
slaying3  god;  and  here,  upon  our  left,  is 
Hera’s  famous  temple4 


For  all  the  fame  of  this  most  conspicuous  building  of  the  city  of  Argos,  neither  periegete 
nor  historian  nor  poet  gives  us  the  slightest  information  about  it. 

1  Paus.  II  9,  7. 

2  Paus.  II  19,  3-8. 

*  The  poet  seems  to  accept  the  popular  etymology  of  Auxeio?  as  derived  from  Xuxo?.  So  does  Aeschylus 
(Sept.  145-146) : 

xod  a(i,  Aiix.sc’  Xuxeco?  fsvoD  I  and  thou,  Lycean  Lord  (Lord  of  Light),  be  wolf-like 

GTpocTtjj  I  to  the  host  of  foes 

Cf.  Soph.  O.  T.  203;  919.  See  also  p.  93  ft.  n.  3. 

4  See  p.  101. 
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(3.  The  Apollo  of  Amyclae 


A  few  miles  south  of  Sparta  was  once  the  town  of  Amyclae,  the  site  of  the  original  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Eurotas  Valley.1  It  was  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  a 
Sacred  Way  connected  it  with  Sparta;  for  here  each  summer  was  held  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Hyacinthus,  the  son  of  Amyclas  and  the  favorite  of  Apollo.  Over  the  lamented  Hya- 
cinthus’s  tomb  stood  the  archaic,  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  and  about  this  venerated  figure 
Bathycles  of  Magnesia  constructed  his  marvelous  throne  embellished  with  sculptures 
in  gold.2  The  statue  and  the  throne  are  described  by  Pausanias  and  not  otherwise  men¬ 
tioned  in  ancient  literature.  The  silence  of  the  dramatic  poets,  therefore,  need  occasion 
no  surprise.  The  only  hints  at  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae  are  made  by  the  Laconian 
Woman  in  the  Lysistrate  of  Aristophanes  (1299): 

y.\£o)<x  tov  ’AjiuxAatc;  [’Ax6XX(ii]  ac6v  |  I  sing  the  praise  of  Apollo,  the  god  at  Amyclae 

and  likewise  with  strong  Laconian  accent,  by  some  one  in  Epilycus  (Kwp.,  Frag.  3  K.): 


xottgcv  xox(8’,  old),  <jwp,af 
£v  ’Ap,6xXacai  xap’  ’AxiXXu 
@apaxs<;  xoXXol  xapTOt 
xal  8(i)p.6<;  toc  piaXa  rjS6<; 


to  the  festival,  methinks,  I  must  haste; 
at  Apollo’s  shrine  at  Amyclae 
one  will  find  many  cakes  and  loaves 
and  soup  most  delicious 


This  song  is  apparently  sung  as  the  chorus  moves  off  to  the  three-day  festival  held  each 
year  at  Amyclae  in  memory  of  Hyacinthus,  with  its  splendid  procession,  its  sacrifices  and 
feasting  and  gifts.3 


d.  On  the  Island  of  Leucas 

On  the  southwest  point  of  the  island  of  Leucas,  standing  high  above  the  blue  Ionian 
Sea  upon  a  precipitous  rock,  the  most  conspicuous  object  that  one  sees  as  one  sails  from 
Corcyra  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  modern  lighthouse.  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temenos  of  Apollo,  from  which  Sappho,  in  her  hopeless  love  for  Phaon,  is  fabled  to 
have  cast  herself  into  the  sea.4  Here,  too,  during  the  festival  of  Leucadian  Apollo,  a  criminal 
was  made,  as  a  sort  of  scapegoat  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  leap  into  the  sea. 
But  he  was  not  killed;  care  was  taken  to  lighten  his  fall,  and  boats  were  in  waiting  below 
to  pick  him  up  and  convey  him  beyond  the  confines  of  the  country,  for  in  being  made  the 
scapegoat  he  became  sacred  to  the  god.5  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  to  this  rite  that  a 
fragment  of  Menander’s  Lady  from  Leucas  (313  K.)  refers: 

eu<pY][i.sfa0co  let  there  be  auspicious  silence 

tI[A£vo<;  x£pt  AfiuxotSoq  axTYjs  about  the  shrine  of  the  Leucadian  promontory 

Of  the  temple  itself,  which  Aeneas  is  said  to  have  founded,6  scanty  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  recent  years. 


8.  Temples  of  Zeus 


One  might  naturally  expect  that  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Greek  Pantheon  might  claim 
most  frequent  mention  in  any  class  of  literature  that  has  to  do  with  the  religion  of  the 
people  and  that  his  great  temples — such  as  that  at  Olympia  or  Athens  or  Nemea — should 
be  often  the  object  of  the  poets’  praise.  But  not  a  word  do  we  find  in  the  drama,  early  or 
late,  about  the  great  temple  at  Olympia,  and  very  little  about  any  other  temple  of  Zeus. 

1  Pind.  Pyth.  I  125. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  the  throne  see  Paus.  Ill  18,  9;  Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastik,  I4,  pp.  67  ff. 

5  Ath.  (IV  139  d-f)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  festival.  It  is  referred  to  also  by  Ar.  or  Philvl  (II6X 

Frag.  16  K.)  and  Crat.  (IIX.,  Frag.  164  K).  y  U  ’ 

4  Cf.  Men.  Aeux.,  Frag.  312  K. 

6  Cf.  Paus.  X  32,  6. 

6  Cf.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  Ill  279. 
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only  occurrence  of  the  name  Olympieum  is  an  extremely  doubtful  one  quoted  by 
Photius  in  an  unidentified  fragment  of  Aristophanes  (Frag.  832  K.)  : 


ib  tepov  ’OXup.x(etov  [MS.  ’OXupmov] 
xevT aauXXotSwq  <bq  ’AffxXtj-jcfeiov  [MS. 
’  AaxXTjxtecov].  ’AptffTO<paviQ<; 


the  hallowed  Olympieum — 
in  five  syllables,  like  Ascle- 
pieum.  Aristophanes 


But  whether  it  is  an  Olympieum  or  an  Asclepieum  that  Photius  found  in  Aristophanes  he 
does  not  make  clear.  And  if  it  is  ’OXup/detov  that  he  is  quoting  from  the  comic  poet,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  possible  Olympieum  Aristophanes  was  talking  about.  It  may 
have  been  one  in  Athens;  it  may  have  been  the  famous  one  in  Olympia;  it  may  have  been 
any  other  conceivable  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Hellenic  world.  We  gain  absolutely  nothing 
from  the  fragment.  And  we  gain  as  little  from  another  allusion  to  “the  temple  of  Zeus” 
in  Aristophanes’s  Clouds  (401): 


a/Aa  t6v  auzou  ys  vswv  ^aXXet  xal  Eouvcov  |  but  he  strikes  his  own  temple  and  Sunium 

Socrates  is  persuading  Strepsiades  that  it  is  not  perjurers  that  are  the  special  object  of  the 
lightnings  of  Zeus,  but  that  the  god’s  bolts  are  just  as  likely  to  strike  his  own  temple  as 
anything  else.  What  temple  of  Zeus  has  Aristophanes  in  mind?  To  “his  own  temple” 
he  adds  at  once  very  specifically  “Sunium  the  headland  of  Athens.”  But  “his  own  temple” 
may  be  any  one  of  a  multitude  of  Zeus  temples.  Probably  some  Olympieum  in  Attica  had 
recently  been  struck  by  lightning,  an  event  that  made  an  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind;  it  may  have  been  the  sanctuary  by  the  Ilissus;  we  do  not  know. 


b.  On  the  Cenaean  Promontory 


One  temple  of  Zeus  owes  its  fame  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  tragic  poets.  On  the 
extreme  northwestern  promontory  of  Euboea,  overlooking  the  Malaic  Gulf,  stood  from 
remotest  antiquity  the  temple  of  Cenaean  Zeus,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  promontory 
itself.  Here  it  was  that  Heracles  made  sacrifice  to  his  father  after  the  capture  of  Oechalia.1 
It  naturally  plays  an  important  role,  therefore,  in  such  plays  as  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles. 
Sophocles  describes  the  locality  briefly  (Tr.  752-756)  : 


gcxtt)  ziq  ctpupExXuaTO<;  Eu6o(a<;  axpov 
Kfjvatov  I<mv,  ev0a  xaxpaHp  Ad 
(iwpiouq  &p(^Ei  TspLevtav  te  <puXXa§a 


[HXXovtc  S’  auTW  xoXu0utou<;  tsuxeiv  c^pay aq 


there  is  a  sea-washed  headland  of  Euboea,  the 
promontory  of  Cenaeum,  where  to  his  father  Zeus 
he  marks  off  the  bounds  of  altars  and  enclosure 
rich  in  shade, 


and  as  he  was  about  to  do  sacrifice  of  many 
victims 


There,  upon  the  Cenaean  promontory,  stood  the  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  days  of  Heracles, 
as  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  It  was  important  enough  to  need  a  plurality  of  altars,  appar¬ 
ently,  though  the  plural  form  (3 top. 06?  need  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  altaria,  one 
altar.  It  is  certainly  singular  in  the  lyric  passage  in  which  Heracles  tries  to  give  expression 
to  his  agony  (Soph.  Tr.  993-995) : 


w  Kiqvata  xpTjxlg 
tepwv  oYav  oYwv  ixf  |xot 

p,eXe<I>  xapiv  y) v unto,  &  Zeu. 


oh  step  of  altar  Cenaean, 

what  sacrifice  of  mine  and  with  what  a  recom¬ 
pense 

hast  thou  requited  me  to  my  woe,  oh  Zeus ! 


Almost  the  same  thought  as  that  expressed  in  lines  752-754  had  been  brought  out  in  lines 
237-238: 


dxTT)  tc?  sax’  E66od<;,  Iv0’  opinion 

t’  lyxapxa  KiqvaEtp  Ad 


there  is  a  headland  of  Euboea;  there  he  marks  off 
altars  and  dues  of  fruits  in  honor  of  Cenaean 
Zeus 


1  Cf.  the  full  account  given  in  Ov.  Met.  IX  134-272. 
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The  location,  with  an  allusion  to  the  sharp  bend  in  the  Euripus  about  the  northwest 
corner  of  Euboea  and  to  the  tragic  death  of  Lichas,  is  further  defined  in  a  fragment  of 
Aeschylus’s  Glaucus  of  the  Sea  (Frag.  30  N.): 

Eu6ot8a  xatix-rjv  ct^i  KrjvaEou  Acoq  the  bend  above  Euboea  at  the  headland  of  ^ 

dxTinv,  xaT?  ocutov  tuul6ov  aOXfou  A(xa  Cenaean  Zeus,  hard  by  the  unhappy  Lichas  s 

tomb 

Seneca  (?)  also  alludes  to  the  antiquity  of  the  temple  of  Cenaean  Zeus  and  its  lofty  site; 
the  author  of  the  Oetaean  Hercules  is,  of  course,  but  echoing  a  Greek  original  (H.  O. 
786-787): 

hie  rupe  celsa  nulla  quam  nubes  ferit 
annosa  fulgent  templa  Cenaei  Iovis 

The  poets’  contributions,  though  all  we  have,  do  not  contribute  much:  the  existence 
of  a  temple  to  Zeus  on  the  Cenaean  promontory;  its  high  antiquity;  its  altars  and  its  grove. 
That  is  all.  Of  its  shape,  size,  style,  plastic  decorations — the  things  of  real  interest — we 
know  nothing. 


c.  At  Marathon 


No  other  literary  source,  save  Euripides  alone,  knows  aught  of  a  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Marathon.  In  the  Heraclidae  the  centre  of  the  scene  is  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Zeus 
with  the  great  altar  of  the  Olympian  before  it.  As  the  play  opens,  Iolaus  and  the  children 
of  Heracles  are  sitting  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  steps  (Eur.  Heracl.  32-33) : 

Mapa0uva  xal  auyxXrjpov  £X06vte<;  x^va  we  have  come  to  Marathon  and  the  confederate 

land 

Ixstgu  xa0e£6[J.sa0a  gcopuoc  0ewv  and  sit  as  suppliants  at  the  altars  of  the  gods 

The  scene  is  Marathon;  the  suppliants  sit  at  “the  altars  of  the  gods.”  Not  yet  is  it  specified 
that  the  altar  is  consecrated  to  Zeus  nor  that  it  is  connected  with  a  shrine.  The  temple, 
with  its  altar,  is  named  a  few  lines  further  on  (41-44) : 


•f)  b’  au  to  0t)Xu  xatSoq  ’AXxpiiqv?)  yivoq 
eau0s  vaou  touS’  6xr)yxaXt<j(i.4vT] 
aco^er  vsaq  yap  xap0svouq  aiSoupieOa 

oxXtp  xeXa^etv  xdxt6wpuoaTaTscv 


but  she,  Alcmene,  inside  the  temple  yonder  holds 
the  daughters  of  her  son  in  her  embrace  and 
saves  them;  for  we  hesitate  to  bring  young  maid¬ 
ens 

into  the  presence  of  a  crowd  and  have  them  stand 
at  public  altars 


The  vaoq  might  be  anything  from  the  simplest  sanctuary  to  the  most  magnificent  per¬ 
ipteral  temple.  We  have  not  as  yet  any  conception  of  the  temple’s  form.  It  is  simply 
va6q  once  more  (Heracl.  657): 

cr u  xp6a0e  vaou  touS’  oxwq  ^aEt]?  xeXaq  |  that  thou  mightest  draw  near  before  this  temple 


Alcmena,  to  whom  this  line  is  addressed,  had  been  inside  the  temple  building1  (584) : 
ttjv  t’  I  aw  ypalav  S6pua>v  |  and  the  aged  woman  inside  the  halls 


The  temple  now  is  called  S6piot  “halls”;  the  plural  implies  at  least  a  pronaos  and  a  cella, 
with  perhaps  also  an  opisthodome.  Even  before  Alcmena’s  entrance,  Macaria  had  come 
out  of  the  temple  building.2  Inside  the  temple  were  hanging  upon  pegs,  as  at  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  spoils  of  arms  taken  in  wars  (Heracl.  695-699): 


eat’  iv  §6p,otoiv  IvSov  a?xtJ-a^w0’  oxXa 
ToiaS’,  olai  x P"qa6pLsa0a... 

aXV  e’EutO’  e’Euw  xax&  xauaaXcov 
eveyx’  6xX(ty)v  xoa^ov  Aq  Ta/tcrra  (jloc 

1  She  is  called  forth  by  Iolaus  (643) :  I?eX0’. 

2  474— 475:  0p<4ao<;  juoi  ja^Sev  syLal? 

■jcpoaQrjxe.... 

479:  iqrjXOov. 


there  are  within  yonder  halls  arms  taken 
in  war;  these  will  we  use  .  .  . 


go  in,  then,  and  from  the  pegs  take  down 
and  bring  me  with  all  speed  a  hoplite’s  panoply 
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Only  once  more  does  the  poet  refer  to  the  temple  proper,  and  this  time  as  a  “roof” 
(Eur.  Heracl.  646) : 

xf  XPW’  xav  t6S’  ixTajaST]  aTeyoq;  |  what  means  the  cry  that  has  filled  all  this  roof? 

We  gain  then,  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Marathon,  a  building  with  several  apartments 
under  one  roof.  Whether  it  had  a  colonnade  all  about  it  or  was  a  simple  temple  in  antis, 
we  are  not  told  and  have  as  yet  no  means  of  discovering.  Whether  it  was  Doric  or  Ionic 
we  cannot  tell. 

Before  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  altar  of  Zeus  at  which  Iolaus  and  the  sons  of 
Heracles  sat  as  suppliants.  And  it  is  in  connection  with  the  altar  that  Euripides  informs 
us  that  the  sanctuary  is  holy  unto  Zeus  (Heracl.  238-239) : 

to  piv  p-eyiaTOv  Zeu<;  l<f’  ou  au  (JAp-tos  and  the  chiefest  [influence]  is  Zeus,  at  whose  altar 

flaxscq...1  thou  art  sitting  .  .  4 


At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  in  1886,  I  was  wandering  through 
the  fields  to  the  south  of  the  Soros  and  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  foundations  of  a  large 
marble  building  about  twenty-five  by  twelve  paces  (weary  ones),  with  fragments  of  sculpture 
lying  half  buried  in  the  ground  about  it.  The  guide-books  contain  no  mention  of  any  ruins 
in  that  part  of  the  plain.  Excavations  conducted  there  might  reveal  something  of  im¬ 
portance — perhaps  the  very  temple  that  we  have  been  discussing.  Perhaps  also  those 
foundations  might  belong  to  the  monument  of  Miltiades  or  to  the  trophy  of  Zeus  which 
was  built  of  white  marble2  and  must  have  stood  not  far  from  that  locality.  There  is  another 
building  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  Soros,3  which  may,  upon  excavation, 
prove  to  be  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  important  buildings.  The  Marathonian  plain  is 
as  yet  comparatively  virgin  soil  for  the  excavator’s  spade;  it  was  fairly  covered  with  monu¬ 
ments  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  been  investigated  is  the  tomb 
of  the  immortal  one  hundred  ninety-two  Athenians  who  fell  on  that  great  day  in  August, 
490  B.  C. 

The  trophy  was  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriotic  Athenian; 
Themistocles  declared  that  the  thought  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him  sleep;4 
and  Aristophanes  makes  repeated  reference  to  it  as  the  very  proudest  symbol  of  Athenian 
liberties  (Eq.  1334): 


ty)?  yap  x6Xe(i)i;  dffjta  xpotTTEtq  xaf  toG  *v 
MapaOdm  Tpoxafou 

and  in  almost  the  same  words  (Vesp.  711): 

a^ia  TTjs  yijq  ixoXauovTeq  xaf  tou 

MapaOam  rpoxalou 

and  again  (Lys.  285)  :5 

piTj  vGv  It’  iv  Tfj  TETpax6Xei6  ToupAv  Tpo- 

xalov  eTt) 


you  are  doing  things  befitting  the  state  and  in 
keeping  with  the  trophy  at  Marathon 


enjoying  things  befitting  the  land  and  in  keeping 
with  the  trophy  at  Marathon 


may  my  trophy  no  longer  stand 
in  the  Four-city6  district 


And  even  Euripides,  in  the  same  spirit,  sets  a  famous  trophy  there  as  a  monument  erected 
by  no  one  less  an  Athenian  than  Hyllus  himself  and  Iolaus  (Heracl.  936-937) : 

@peT aq  and  they  erected  unto  Zeus  that  gives 

Atk  Tpoxafou  xaXXfvtxov  Ya Taaav  the  trophy  a  post  of  glorious  victory 

iThe  altar  is  frequently  alluded  to,  sometimes  as  33;  61;  73;  79;  123;  196;  238;  244;  249;  344; 

sometimes  as  kayjxQa.  (“hearth”):  121;  127;  341;  sometimes  as  sSpa  (  seat  ).  55,  260,  631. 

2  Paus.  I  32,  5:  xsxo(r]Tai  8e  xal  xpdxoaov  X(0ou  Xeuxou. 

8  Leake,  Topogr.  of  Ath.,  II  101. 

*  Plut.  Them.  Ill  3. 

6  Cf.  also  Ar.  ’OX*.,  Frag.  413  K. : 

xal  xoXXupav  xolat  xepfiiaiv  Six  xoiv  Mapa0wvt  rpoxatov. 

6  See  p.  122. 
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d.  At  Argos 

Under  the  surname  of  Carius  "the 


’{SotTO  8t)t’  ( 

Svoctov  (fuyav  txscr icc  ©£^i£ 
Ato<;  KXaplou 


may  then  Themis,  child  of 
Zeus  the  Allotter,  look 
upon  our  refuge  innocent 


<•  +Vio  A  Hotter  as  having  been  derived  from  the  casting 
Pausanias  explains  the  surname  of  the  of  the  allotment  of  the  lands  among 

of  lots  for  the  sons  of  Arcas-most .  probaHj -at .the tme^m  theau^  ^  ^  ^  assum(,d 

them  when  they  settled  m  central  Pe  °?on^  '  clarius  WOuld  naturally  find  a  place  m 

for  the  original  colonists  in  the  Argo  1  >  .  h  th  worship  of  this  particular  Zeus 

rch^"^  embodiment  of  sacred  Law,  the  child 

of  Zeus  Clarius,  to  lend  her  sanctifying  power  to  their  position  as  suppliants. 


e.  At  Nemea 

mmmmm 

columns  of  the  Parthenon).  There  is  no  evidence  from  ancient' tunes  mr^rf  te .the tun 
of  the  erection  of  the  temple;  we  have  no  hint  as  to  its  architect  or judder  the isle 
proportions  of  the  columns  indicate  a  date  not  far  from  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B  C 

Pausanias2  marks  the  temple  with  his  asterisk  (Mas  «>«!)  'Iddi^haf  itee  was 

visited  it  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  temple  statue  was  gone  He  adds  that  there  was 

a  grove  of  cypress  trees  about  the  temple  and  the  building  occupied  the  spot  where  Opheltes 
(Arche^orusj5  was  left  by  his  nurse  and  slain  by  the  dragon.  It  was  m  commemorat.on 
of  this  event  that  the  Argive  Seven  instituted  the  Nemean  games.  . 

These  scant  words  of  Pausanias  and  the  remains  of  temple  and  theatre  give  us  prac- 
ticallv  all  that  we  know  of  Nemea.  If  we  only  had  the  whole  of  Euripides  s  Hypsipyle, 
some  further  information  might  be  obtained  from  it,  comparable  with  the  knowledge  of 
Delphi  and  its  buildings  that  we  gain  from  the  Ion.  The  fragments  of  the  Hypsipyle^  re¬ 
covered  in  Egypt  and  published  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  tell  us  a  little  but  nothing 

strikingly  new  (Frag.  1,  IV  20-21): 


aafJLsvo?  S’  elSov  S6p.ou? 
touctB’  iv  AiBg  XeifJ-wvc  NefreaSoq  Xe°v^ 

(ibid,  line  28) : 

x>.'nBoux6<;  Sen  Touictxwpfou  At6q 


with  joy  did  I  behold  yon  temple 
in  Zeus’s  meadow  in  the  land  of  Nemea 


he  keeps  the  keys  of  Zeus,  the  guardian  of  the 
land 


(ibid,  lines  10  and  14) : 

&  Zeu  Nepiiac;  -ojaS’  aXcoq  Ix^v 

a-reExovTai;  iptjp.ov  av’  alaoq 

1  xb  5s  xb  xwpfov  xb  CuJiT) X6v,  Ip’  ou  ol  @wtJ.ol  TeysAws  efolv  ol  %oXkol,  xotXeTxoa  [xsv  Atb?  KXapfou’  Bf)Xa  51)  ax;  iyivexo 
ri  licWajats  xu  0etp  xou  *Vr)P0U  xuv  xa£Buv  8v s*a  xwv  ’Apx.A5o<;. 

2.  II  15,  2 


oh  Zeus,  dwelling  in  the  grove  of  Nemea  yonder 
moving  through  the  lonely  grove 
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(Frag.  1,  II  29-30): 

Bsup’  ot’  av  XetiJLwva  Nipietov 
dxayei 


when  hither  along  Nemea’s  meadow 
he  leads 


(Frag.  60,  II  108): 

Ns(j.ea<;  /.ax’  aXaoq  |  through  Nemea’s  grove 

In  all  the  lines  here  cited  we  find  only  the  land  of  Nemea,  the  (cypress)  grove,  the  meadow 
of  Zeus,  the  temple  with  its  (doors  and)  lock  and  key;  and  in  the  passage  from  the  Casina 
of  Plautus  cited  above1  we  have  a  reference  to  the  games.  While  the  dramatic  poets  afford 
no  really  new  light,  we  do  find  in  them  some  gratifying  confirmation  of  what  we  know  apart 
from  them. 


f.  On  Mount  Athos 


Of  an  actual  temple  on  the  towering  height  of  Athos  we  have  no  definite  knowledge. 
But  the  mountain-top  belonged  to  Zeus  (Ae.  Ag.  284-285): 

(ieyav  84  xav8v  vrjaou  tpEtov  and  from  the  isle,  the  height  of  Athos,  dear  to 

’AOwov  alxoq  Zy)v8<;  4£s8e£aTO  Zeus,  received  the  third  great  torch  of  flame 

(Soph,  ©dp..,  Frag.  216  N.) : 

Opfjaaav  axoxcav  Ztqv8<;  ’AOuou  |  the  Thracian  height  of  Athoan  Zeus 

The  mountain  belonged  to  Zeus;  Hesychius  (I  p.  66),  commenting  on  the  fragment  from 
Sophocles,  mentions  a  statue  of  Zeus  upon  Mount  Athos.  We  may  be  sure  that  there  was 
there  a  temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Greece,  and  its  site  may  well  be  occupied  now  by  one 
of  the  churches  on  the  “Holy  Mountain.” 


g.  On  Mount  Ida 


From  Homeric  days  on,  there  was  a  famous  shrine  of  Zeus  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ida. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  land  of  Troy,2  reigning  in  a 
place  from  which  he  could  survey  the  whole  land  with  one  glance  of  his  eye.3  He  was 
addressed  in  prayer  by  the  Achaean  heroes  and  naturally  adopted  by  the  later  Greek  world. 
Homer  tells  us  that  there  was  a  priest  at  this  sanctuary,4  and  Aeschylus  supplies  the  altar 
(Ni.,  Frag.  162,  1-3  N.): 


o!  0sd>v  ayxtaxopoc 

ol  Z-rjvcx;  iyy6<;,  wv  xar’  TSatov  xayov 
Aioq  xavpAou  iaz’  iv  oriOipi 


the  gods’  close  kin, 

those  near  to  Zeus,  who  have  in  the  regions  of  Ida 
an  altar  to  ancestral  Zeus  in  the  heights 


And  there  on  the  heights  Schliemann  found  both  throne  and  altar  of  Zeus  the  former  a 
colossal  cube  of  slate,  and  on  an  adjacent  peak  what  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  altar. 


9.  The  Argive  Heraetjm — and  Other  Temples  of  Hera 


a.  The  Argive  Heraeum 


Scarcely  less  famous  than  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  or  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  was 
the  temple  of  Hera  in  the  Argive  land.  There  the  suitors  of  Helen  had  met  and  sworn  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  queen  of  the  king  of  men.  There,  when  she  was  wronged  by  Prince 
Paris,  they  were  marshalled  by  the  king  of  men  to  avenge  the  wrong.  It  was  the  centre 


1 P.  86. 

2  T  276  =  T  320,  H  202,  Q  308: 

3  Q  290-291 : 


Zeu  icd-rep,  ’'I5t)0£V  [asBJg>v,  xuBiaxe,  pi-ftaxe 
x,eXaiv£<pei  Kpovlwvt 

'iBccltp,  o?  xs  Tpofiqv  xaxd  itaaav  b paxat 
oq  Alb?  Ipeus 


4  n  604-605: 


’iBafou  xdxujtTO 
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of  Hera  worship  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.  It  would  be  only  natural  to  find  it  occupying 
a  large  place  in  Greek  tragedy— especially  in  the  many  tragedies  that  have  come  down  to 
us  dealing  with  the  royal  house  of  Mycenae.  And  yet  Sophocles,  alluding  to  it  once,  gives 
it  but  the  briefest  mention  (El.  7-8) : 


ou£  dpccrTepaq  S’  oBs 
"Hpaq  6  xketvoq  vao<; 


and  yonder  on  our  left 
Hera's  famous  temple 


This  casual  mention  comes  at  the  very  opening  of  the  play,  where  the  old  paedagogus  gives 
the  returning  Orestes  a  hasty  introduction  to  the  outstanding  topographical  features  of  his 
native  land.  The  bare  mention  of  the  Heraeum  was  enough  for  Orestes;  but  we  could  wish 
that  the  paedagogus  had  said  more. 

Aeschylus,  with  the  scene  of  four  of  his  seven  extant  tragedies  laid  in  Argolis,  and  two 
others  having  much  to  do  with  Argos,  might  be  expected  to  be  a  little  more  generous  with 
his  information  about  the  Heraeum.  But  he,  too,  is  disappointing;  in  two  lines  only  does 
he  refer  to  it,  and  they  tell  us  nothing  except  that  there  was  a  temple  in  the  Argive  land 
and  that  Io  was  once  the  priestess  (Sup.  291-292) 


xkflB ouxov  "Hpaq  <paal  Buptatuv  tot£ 
Tw  yevecrOat  TfjS’  £v  'ApyeEp: 


they  say  that  once  upon  a  time  Io  was  warder 
of  Hera’s  halls  here  in  the  Argive  land 


Euripides,  with  four  extant  tragedies  dealing  with  the  tragic  house  of  Pelops,  is  still 
more  disappointing.  He  has  in  all  but  four  possible  allusions  to  the  Heraeum  (Rh.  376) : 

’ApyeEa<;  tot’  iv  "Hpaq  8ax48oc<;  x°P secret  |  [no  one]  will  ever  dance  on  Argive  Hera’s  floors 

The  chorus  refers  to  the  celebration  of  Hera’s  great  festival  held  every  four  years  with  the 
choral  dances  performed,  probably,  on  the  great  platform  between  the  temple  and  the 
telesterium,  excavated  by  our  American  School.  To  such  a  celebration  the  maidens  at  the 
beginning  of  Euripides’s  Electra  must  go  in  festal  procession  (173-174): 

and  unto  Hera  all  the 


maidens  are  to  pass 


xaaat  xap’  "H- 

pav  piTAouat  xapOevcxa!  cttsExsiv 

The  great  Heraeum,  as  already  observed,  served  all  the  surrounding  towns.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  poets  sometimes  assign  the  temple  and  its  altars  definitely  to 
Mycenae  or  to  Argos  (Em-.  H.  F.  416-417) : 


toc  xXetva  8’  'E77aq  I7a6e  $ap6dpou  xBpaq 
Xaipupa,  xal  aw^eTac  Muxf)vat<; 


Hellas  received  the  barbarian  maiden’s  famous 
spoils,  and  the  trophy  is  still  preserved  at  My¬ 


cenae 


The  chorus  locates  the  temple  at  Mycenae,  instead  of  seven  miles  away;1  for  in  the  heroic 
times  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Argive  Heptapolis  that  together  controlled  the 
temple.  The  temple  itself  is  not  even  named.  Even  the  indirect  allusion  to  it  is  made 
only  to  locate  the  famous  girdle  of  Hippolyte  which  Heracles  brought  home  and  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Hera.  It  is  mentioned,  accordingly,  not  as  the  famous  sanctuary  but  as  a 
museum.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  Hercules  Furens 
neither  temple  nor  girdle  was  there :  the  temple  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  in  423,  and 
with  it  had  been  destroyed  all  the  ancient  relics  that  it  had  contained. 


b.  The  Heraeum  at  A  era 

Of  the  great  Argive  Heraeum  we  learn,  as  we  have  seen,  very  little2  from  our  Athenian 
poets.  But  Euripides,  in  his  love  for  antiquarian  lore  and  his  fondness  for  making  learned 
explanations  of  local  cults  and  ceremonies,  seems  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  temple  of  Hera  Acraea  on  the  rocky  headland  over  against  Corinth  and  Sicyon  and 
about  equally  distant  from  either.  Of  this  temple  Livy  says  simply  (XXXII  23):  Pro- 
muntorium  est  adversus  Sicyonem  Iunonis,  quam  vocant  Acraeam,  in  altum  excurrens; 
traiectus  inde  Corinthum,  septem  milia  ferme  passuum. 

1  Euripides  seems  to  make  a  similar  assignment  of  her  altar  again  (El.  674) : 

“Hpa  xs,  Scouuiv  ij  MuxTivafiov  xpaxetc. 

2  See  pp.  101-102. 
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The  sanctuary,  according  to  Livy,  was  on  the  promontory  that  juts  out  into  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Corinth. 
There  rites  were  performed  each  year  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Medea’s  children.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Euripides  himself  Medea,  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  unfaithful  Jason,  slew 
her  two  children  with  her  own  hand.  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Euripides’s  Medea 
273,  it  was  the  women  of  Corinth  that,  unwilling  to  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  woman  and  a 
witch,  laid  a  plot  against  Medea  and  her  eight  children.  The  children,  four  boys  and  four 
girls,  fled,  when  attacked,  to  the  sanctuary  of  Hera  Acraea  for  refuge.  But  even  Hera’s 
temple  did  not  protect  them,  for  the  Corinthians  slew  them  all  upon  the  goddess’s  very 
altar.  Then  a  pestilence  fell  upon  the  city.  To  be  saved,  the  Corinthians  were  bidden  by 
the  oracle  to  expiate  the  pollution.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  oracle,  the  Corinthians 
each  year  assigned  seven  boys  and  seven  girls  from  the  noblest  families  of  the  city  to  spend 
the  year  in  the  sanctuary  and  by  their  service  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  murdered  children 
and  of  the  goddess. 

There  are  various  stories  in  regard  to  the  murder  of  Medea’s  children,  but  nearly  all  are 
agreed  that  they  were  buried  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera  Acraea.  That  is  most  explicitly 
■declared  by  Euripides  (Med.  1378-1381) : 


ou  ^xe!  a<pa q  TyjS’  iyw  0a<pw  XeP'» 

ipepoua’  iq  "Hpa<;  ts(asvo<;  ’Axpa£aq  0eou, 

&q  [H)  Tiq  a6xoij<;  xoXspucov  xa0u6p£afl 
tu(jl6ou?  avaaxwv 


Never!  for  them  will  I  bury  with  this  hand  of 
mine, 

bearing  them  to  the  sanctuary  of  Hera,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  the  Headland, 

that  no  foeman  may  do  offense  to  them  by  tearing 
open  their  tombs 


The  modern  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  temple  of  Hera. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  it  was  there  that  Medea’s  children  were  buried.  But  the 
scholiast  on  the  passage  quoted  from  Euripides  (Med.  1378-1381)  says  they  were  buried 
“upon  the  acropolis”;  and  the  acropolis,  in  this  connection,  must  be  the  Acrocorinthus. 
Diodorus  (IV  55)  points  in  the  same  direction.  Apparently  there  was  on  a  spur  of  the 
Acrocorinthus  in  the  direction  of  Sicyon  a  temple  of  Hera  Bunaea,  and  @ouva£a  led  to  a 
natural  confusion  with  ax, pcd a.  And  Pausanias  also  follows  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  tradition  that  Medea’s  children’s  tomb  was  in  the  city  (II  3,  6) : 


xal  BMy ov  ccxmte pu  xpfjvv)  xaXou- 

p,£V7)  rXauxTjq" .  uxip 

xauTYjv  X£Xo(f)Tat  xpfjvqv  xal  t£> 
xaXoupiEvov  ’QtBsTov.  xapa 

auTO  [i,vY)(Jid  iuTi  TOtt;  MrjSEEag 

xata(v...  xaTaXtoffOvjvac  Be  6xo 
Kopiv0£wv  7.£y<mai  tuv  Scopwv 
evExa... 


and  a  little  further  on  is  the  Spring  of 
Glauce,  as  it  is  called  .  .  .  Beyond 
this  spring  is  constructed  also  the 
so-called  Odeum.  And  beside  it 
is  a  monument  to  Medea’s 
children  .  .  .  And  it  is  said  that  they 
were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Corinthians  on 
account  of  the  gifts  .  .  . 


According  to  this,  there  must  have  stood  alongside  the  main  street  of  Corinth  leading  in  the 
direction  of  Sicyon  a  monument  to  Medea’s  children.  Pausanias  does  not  say  that  their 
tomb  was  there;  but  the  monument  rather  implies  the  tomb.  If  so,  then  we  have  a  con¬ 
tradictory  tradition.  At  all  events,  so  much  seems  clear:  in  addition  to  the  Heraeum  on 
the  Acraean  promontory,  with  which  the  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Medea’s  children 
was  associated,  there  was  also  in  the  city  of  Corinth  another  temple  of  Hera,  with  which 
the  sacrifice  of  children  was  originally  connected.  In  place  of  the  human  sacrifices  came 
later  the  celebration  of  a  year  of  mourning,  which  selected  children  of  noble  families  of 
Corinth  spent,  with  shorn  hair,  black  dress,  and  other  marks  of  mourning,  in  the  temple. 
This  celebration  came  also  in  time  to  be  connected  with  the  murder  of  Medea’s  children, 
and  their  city  monument  belonged  to  the  temple  precinct  of  Hera.1 


c.  The  Heraeum  and  Other  Temples  at  Plataea 

The  especial  protectress  of  Plataea  and  the  chief  divinity  of  the  town  was  Hera.  And 
for  her  worship  the  Plataeans  had  erected  a  temple  that  called  for  a  star  in  Pausanias’s  guide¬ 
book  (IX  2,  7): 

1  Cf.  Curtius,  Peloponnes  II  p.  533.  Karl  Ottfried  Muller,  Orchomenos  u.  d.  Minyer 2  p.  264  ff. 
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nXaTcasufft  Si  va6<;  la tiv  "Hpaq 
0ia?  cPqioq  p.eye0ec  te  xal  dq  zwv 
ayaXp.aTU)v  t8v  xoaptov.... 
t^)v  Si  "Hpav  TeXeEav  xaXouac, 
7ce'JtoEir)Tai  Si  6p0ov  geyeOec 
ayaX(xa  piya-  X£0ou  Si  apup6- 
Tepa  tou  HevTeXiqaEou,  Ilpa- 
^ttiXouq  Be  dauv  epya 


the  Plataeans  have  a  temple  of  Hera,  worth 
looking  at — both  for  its  magnitude  and  for 
the  plastic  decoration  .  .  . 

They  call  their  Hera  Teleia, 
and  there  is  a  colossal  standing 
image  of  her  .  .  .  Both  works 
are  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  both  from 
the  hand  of  Praxiteles 


It  is  in  all  probability  this  temple  that  was  discovered  in  1891  by  the  American  School 
in  Athens.1  Nothing  but  the  merest  foundations  are  left.  But  they  reveal  a  fifth  century, 
possibly  sixth  century,  Doric  hexastyle  temple  of  considerable  magnitude — 49.9  by  16.7 
metres,  with  two  treasury  chambers  in  the  opisthodome — located  in  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  town,  upon  a  terrace  included  in  the  later  city2  but  out  in  front  of  the  fifth 
century  city.3 

Nothing  of  the  plastic  decorations  was  found,  even  though  the  temples  were  spared 
when  jealous,  spiteful  Thebes  in  374-373  so  thoroughly  destroyed  the  heroic  little  city  of 
devoted  patriots. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Hera,  Pausanias  mentions  also  temples  of  Athena  Aria  and  Demeter 
at  Plataea  (IX  4,  1  and  3) : 


nXaTatsuat  8£  ’A0Y)va<;  ExXrjacv  ’ApeE- 
aq  £jtIv  Eep6v  <i>xo8opu)07}  8i  axo  Xa<pu- 
pojv  a  tt)<;  \idxt]q  a<p Eatv  ’A0Y)vaToi  xftq 
Mapa0dm  axevecpiav.4  to  piv  Biq  ayaX- 
pa  ijoavov  iaTiv  ixExpuaov,  xpoawxov 
Be  oc  xal  xecpeq  axpac  xal  xoBeq  X£0ou 
to 0  nevTeXiQoEou  eta£.  peyeOog  p£v  ou  xo- 
Xu  Bfj  Tt  ctxoBet  zijq  iv  ’AxpoxoXet  %aXxf;<; 
ijv  xat  <x6zi]v  ’AOiqvatoi  tou  Mapa0um 
dxapxfjv  dytivoq  dveOrjxav  <het- 
BEa?  8£  xat  nXaTateuatv  y)v  b  zrjq 
’A0iqva<;  to  ayaXpa  xocrj aaq... 
iazi  Be  xal  Arjp-rjTpoq  ixExX^a tv 
’EXeuotvEaq  tepBv  dv  nXaTatatq.... 


Plataea  has  a  sanctuary  of  Athena,  surnamed 
Aria;  it  was  erected  from  the  share  of  the  spoils 
that  the  Athenians  awarded  to  them  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon.4  As  for  the  statue,  it 
is  a  wooden  image  overlaid  with  gold;  its  face 
and  the  hands  and  feet  are  of  Pentelic 
marble;  in  size  it  falls  not  very  far 
short  of  the  bronze  Athena  on  the  Acropolis 
and  this  also  the  Athenians  erected  out  of  the 
tithes  of  the  conflict  at  Marathon.  And  it  was 
Phidias  who  made  the  statue  of  Athena 
for  Plataea  also  .  .  . 

And  there  is  at  Plataea  a  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  also,  surnamed  the  Eleusinian  .  .  . 


Although  Pausanias  states  so  unequivocally  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia 
was  in  Plataea,  the  evidence  of  Herodotus,5  supported  also  by  Plutarch,6  is  convincing  that 
this  temple  stood  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  city.  Plutarch  supplies  us  also  with 
a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Euclea,  which,  as  it  received  the  bones  of  the  famous  long-distance 
runner,  Euchidas,  was  probably  also  outside  the  city. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  to  these  three  or  four  temples,  or  to  two  of  them  and  a  stoa  between, 
that  Posidippus  refers  in  a  fragment  of  which  little  can  be  made  out  (Inc.  Frag.  29  K.) : 


vaol  Bu’  eEal  xal  <jToa,  xal  Touvopa, 

xal  to  ^aXavelov,  xal  t8  SapdBou  xkioq, 
to  xoXu  pev  axTY),  to?<;  8’  ’EXeuOepEou;  x6Xi<; 


temples  twain  there  are  and  a  portico,  and  the 
name, 

and  the  bath-house,  and  Sarabus’s  fame — 
mostly  a  beach,  but  at  the  Eleutheria  a  city 


The  festival  of  the  Eleutheria,  with  such  throngs  of  celebrants  as  to  make  a  city  out  of 
what  was  normally  but  a  village,  points  unmistakably  to  Plataea;  but  the  seashore  or  water¬ 
front  is  out  of  place;  the  reading  axTY)  is,  therefore,  strongly  suspected;  Sarabus,  though 
famous  (or  infamous)  in  the  time  of  Posidippus,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  his  name 

1  See  Report  by  Henry  S.  Washington,  A.  J.  A.  VII  (1891)  pp.  390-405. 

2  Paus.  IX  2,  7. 

3  See  Hdt.  IX  52. 

4  The  value  of  the  Plataeans’  share  in  the  spoils  was  80  talents;  but  according  to  Plutarch  (Arist.  XX  3)  it 
was  not  from  the  battle  of  Marathon  but  from  the  battle  of  Plataea  that  the  funds  were  secured  for  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  temple  of  Athena:  ei;elXov  SyBofjxovxa  xdXavxa  xot?  nXaxaieuaiv,  dip’  <I>v  xb  xrj<;  ’A0-r)vai;  dvtpxoSbu-naav 
lepbv  xal  xb  eSo^  eaxYjaav  xal  ypacpac?  xbv  veiov  Btexbapnqaav,  a T  pL^xpt  vuv  dxfxdtiouaac  SiaptBvouaiv... 

6  IX  57:  xb  8edxsX0bv  oaov  xs  BBxa  axdSta  dvB[/.scve  xbv  ’A(j.o[i.pap4xou  Xb/ov,  xgpl  xoxa pAv  MaXbevxa  IBpuubvov 
’Apybxtbv  xe  xwpov  xaXeb^evov,  xf)  xal  AVntpo? ’EXeu<uvh)S  Ipbv  fjaxat.  Cf.  also  ch.  62  and  ch.  65. 

6  Aristides  XI  3  [the  oracle  of  Delphi  speaks]:  xal  xbv  xlvSuvov  Iv  y?  iS£<y  xoioupLbvouq  sv  x<p  xeSfu  xa; 
Adp.axpo?  xd?  ’EXeuatvla?  xal  xd?  K6pa?....  5:  xb  SB  xfjs  ’EXsuatvla?  Afjpujxpos  xe8£ov....  6:  x<Sv  'Tcntbv  xXnalov 
ixb  xbv  Kt0atpAva  vabq  saxiv  dp^ac o?  xdvu  Af)[i.T)Xpo?  ’EXguatvla?  xal  K6pr)?  xposayopgub^gvoq. 
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affords  no  help;  neither  does  “the  name,”  though  the  poet  couples  it  significantly  with  the 
two  temples,  the  stoa,  and  the  baths.  The  application  to  the  three  temples  of  which  we 
have  some  knowledge  at  Plataea  is  only  helpless  conjecture. 


10.  The  Tauric  Artemisium 


We  turn  now  from  several  of  the  most  familiar  scenes,  from  some  of  the  most  frequented 
temples  of  the  ancient  world  and  some  best  known  to  an  Athenian  audience,  to  one  that 
Euripides  had  probably  never  seen,  one  that  only  the  fewest,  if  any,  of  his  audience  had 
ever  seen,  one  perhaps  that  nobody  had  ever  seen,  one,  it  may  be,  that  had  to  be  constructed 
by  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  out  of  the  words  of  the  poet  with  the  meagre  assistance 
of  the  stage  properties  introduced  for  the  occasion — the  temple  of  Artemis  in  the  Taurian 
land. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica  that  mention  the  temple  without 
giving  any  information  about  it,  except  to  attest  its  existence.  No  purpose  could  be  served 
by  quoting  more  than  one  or  two,  e.  g.  (1024) : 


t(  S’,  e’t  pte  vGctp  t^Ss  xpu^stag  XaOpa;1 
(34): 

vaoTat  S’  iv  ToIaS’  lepEav  T(0t]at  pie2 
(1027) : 

eta’  IvSov  Ispou  tpuXaxeq 
(1079): 

<jov  EEpyov  i)Stq  xal  aiv  elaSafvetv  SSpiouq3 
(1307): 

xEq  apqpl  Swpia  0ea<;  oS’  fffTTjatv  (JoTrjv; 
(1153): 

xou  ’a0’  rj  xuXwp&t;  twvSs  SwpuzTtov;4 
(41): 

eaw0ev  twvS’  dvaxripov  0eaq  5 


but  what  if  thou  secretly  conceal  me  in  the 
temple  here?1 

|  and  establishes  me  as  priestess  in  these  shrines2 

|  inside  the  sanctuary  are  guards 

|  thy  part  and  thine  it  is  to  pass  into  the  building3 

who  is  this  raising  a  clamor  at  the  goddess’s 
house? 

|  where  is  the  warder  of  these  apartments?4 
|  within  the  goddess’s  lordly  halls5 


(1216): 

ayvtaov  icupaco  piXa0pov6  |  purify  with  fumigation  her  roof® 

One  time  the  edifice  is  a  va 6q  “atemple,”  orvao(  “shrines,”  another  it  is  a  is p6v  “a  sanctuary,” 
a  third  it  is  S6(xoi  “buildings,”  a  fourth  it  is  Bwpia  “a  house,”  a  fifth  it  is  Bwpurra  “apart¬ 
ments,”  a  sixth  it  is  dvaxxopa  “royal  halls,”  and  a  seventh  it  is  piXocOpov  “roof”;  and,  an 
eighth  time,  we  have  86p.oi  and  olxoq  in  succeeding  lines  (1309-1310): 


t]je u S6>q  Xeyouaod  [x’  alS’  dxvjXauvov  Bopuov, 
tbq  dxT bq  d-qq'  au  xoct’  olxov  i}aT  apa 


these  women  spoke  me  false  that  thou  wert  gone 
and  tried  to 

drive  me  from  the  building;  but  thou,  it  seems, 
wast  in  the  house 


Reference  here  is  to  the  temple  from  which  Thoas  has  just  come  forth.  But  whatever  the 
appellation,  we  are  told  no  more  than  that  it  is  a  building,  a  temple,  the  dwelling-place  of 
a  goddess,  which  the  spectators  in  the  theatre  have  in  some  form  before  their  eyes. 

1  Cp.  196;  404; 470; 1215; 1227;  1294. 

2  Cp.  138;  460. 

3  Cp.  1040;  1309.  Cf.  also  Ae.  'Isp.,  Frag.  87  N. 

4  Cp.  748;  1222. 

6  Cp.  66;  636. 

•  Cp.  69. 
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We  obtain  the  further  information  that 
(I.  T.  69-70): 

riuXa^Y],  SoxeT  cot  [iiXa0pa  Taux’  elvat  0eag, 
£v0’  ’ApyoOev  vauv  xov'rfay  iaTslXapiEV ; 

that  it  stood  upon  the  seashore  (1.  1196): 
euxouv  tu p6q  auT&v  vaov  ixxExtEt  xXuSwv; 

It  was  of  the  Doric  order  (1.  113): 

Spa  Si  y’  e’i'ao)  TptyXuipwv 


this  temple  was  across  the  sea  from  Argos 

dost  deem,  Pylades,  that  this  is  the  goddess’s 
roof, 

for  which  we  sailed  our  ship  across  the  sea  from 
Argos? 


|  does  not  the  surf  break  at  the  very  temple’s  foot? 


|  ay;  but  look  between  the  triglyphs 


and  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  have  had  a  peristyle — a  colonnade  running  quite  about  it 
(I.  T.  403-^05): 


ev0a  xoupqc 
A  (a  Teyyst 

(SwpiOLx;  xal  xepcxtovas  vaoix;  alpia  (ipoTetov 


where  to  honor  Zeus’s  daughter 
blood  of  mortals  staineth 
her  altars  and  pillared  shrines 


We  have  here  again  the  same  epithet  that  was  applied  to  the  temple  at  Delphi.1  This  time, 
moreover,  we  know  from  the  passage  cited  just  before  (1.  113)  that  the  columns  were  Doric 
columns.  We  may  be  perfectly  sure,  however,  that  the  poet  did  not  in  this  case  think  of 
a  colonnade  running  clear  around  his  temple;  he  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  possibilities  of  his  stage-settings.  At  all  events,  as  we  shall  see  later,  he 
certainly  had  in  mind  not  a  Doric  peripteros  this  time,  but  a  Doric  templum  in  antis — a 
temple  with  two  columns  between  two  pilasters,  forming  a  portico.  This  porch  with  its 
antae  comes  in  for  special  mention  by  Euripides,  making  it  clear  that  both  in  the  temple 
as  he  conceived  it  and  upon  the  proscenium  in  his  stage-setting  the  templum,  in  antis  was 
present  (1159)  (Iphigenia  to  Thoas  who  threatens  to  rush  into  the  temple): 

auTOU  xo§a  abv  iv  xapaaTaacv  I  Sire,  stay  thy  foot  right  there  at  the  pillars 


The  vestibule  is  before  us,  between  the  parastades,  and,  granting  the  parastades,  the  two 
columns  also  must  be  there. 

The  epithet  xEpcxEvoaq,  which  comes  in  later  (405),  can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  sense 
of  an  epitheton  ornans,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  51),  not  as  a  peristyle.  But  even  with  our 
columns  reduced  in  number  to  two,  Euripides  praises  the  beauty  of  them  (126-130): 


O)  xal  zaq  Aaxoug, 
xpoq  aav  a6Xav,  eijcttuXwv 
vawv  xpuafjpetg  0ptyxo6<;, 
x6Sa  xap04viov... 

. xspncw 


oh  daughter  of  Leto, 

to  thy  courts,  to  the  gold  adorned  cornices 
of  thy  fair-pillared  shrine, 

I  guide  my  maiden 
foot  .  .  . 


This  passage  recalls  once  more  the  richly  decorated  entablature  that  we  saw  at  Delphi, 
the  walls  of  gold,  the  cornices  overlaid  with  gold  instead  of  common  paint.2  By  the  cornices 
we  must  again  understand  both  the  horizontal  cornice  above  the  triglyphon  and  the  raking 
cornice  above  the  gables. 

Upon  the  pillars  rested  the  architrave,  of  course,  though  in  this  case  there  is  no  mention 
of  it,  and  above  the  architrave  came  the  triglyph  frieze  (113): 

opa  §e  y  Eiao)  TptyX6<po)v  |  ay;  but  look  between  the  triglyphs 

which  was  cited  a  moment  ago  and  to  which  we  must  return  for  a  fuller  discussion  presently. 

No  sculptures  upon  the  temple  anywhere  are  mentioned — neither  metopes,  nor  pedi¬ 
ments,  nor  acroteria;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  Tauric  temple  had  none1  it 
was  too  ancient  and  too  barbaric. 


1  Cp.  p.  51. 

*  For  the  various  passages  in  which  we  find  this  application  of  gold  or  gilding  in  the  decoration  of  the 
architectural  members  of  a  temple  see  pp.  58-60.  e 
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Entering  the  vestibule,  our  porticus  in  antis  that  we  have  just  seen,  we  stand  before 
the  great  double  doors  (I.  T.  1307-1308) : 

xE<;  dp,<pl  Sdj[JLa  0sa<;  oB’  iffTTjacv  gofjv. 


xuXaq  dpalqaq. 


who  is  this  that  raises  an  outcry  at  the  goddess’s 
house 

and  bangs  at  the  doors? 


They  are  solid  doors  of  well-doweled  timbers  (I.  T.  1286-1287): 


xocXenr’,  dxoxTu^avTsq  euyVipouc;  xuXa?, 
Iljw  p.eXd0 pcov  twvBs  xoEpavov  x0ov6q 


fling  back  the  well-doweled  doors  and  call 
the  country’s  king  from  out  these  lordly  halls 

With  suy6h<pou<;  xuXa<;  we  get  a  picture  of  great  doors  of  heavy  oak,  with  heavy  cross-beams, 
mortised  and  doweled  firmly  to  the  upright  pieces.  Euripides  means  to  adhere  to  the 
simplicity  of  an  early  day,  before  the  introduction  of  the  great  bronze  temple  doors  with 
which  his  Athenian  audience  were  more  familiar. 

The  doors  are  closed  and  they  may  be  locked  and  bolted  and  barred.  The  temple  had 
various  guards  and  overseers  (I.  T.  1284) : 


&  vaocpuXaxsq  ^wpuoE  t’  ^xtuTaxat 

and  keepers  of  the  doors  (I.  T.  1227-1229) : 

eT  Tt?  ij  vawv  xuXwpB?  idpaq  afveust  Osotq 

<ps6y£T’,  iijfaTaaOe 


ye  temple-guards  and  altar-ministers 


if  any  one  of  you  is  a  gate-keeper  whose  hands 
are  consecrate  to  holy  services, 
away!  give  place 


Of  such  Iphigenia  was  obviously  the  chief;  for  Thoas,  upon  entering  to  find  out  if  the 
sacrifice  has  been  accomplished,  asks  (1153-1154): 


xou  ’a0’  fj  xiAwpcx;  twvSs  Bop-axtov  yuvr) 
*EXXt)vE<;; 


where  is  the  Grecian  lady,  the  door-keeper 
of  these  halls? 


She  was  the  gate-keeper,  par  excellence.  And  she,  too,  had  charge  of  the  key  to  the  temple 
doors  (130-131): 

baiaq  oaiov  xoBa  xap0ivcov 


xX^Bou^ou  BouXa  xlp-xw 


a  holy  warder’s  slave,  I  guide  my  holy 
virgin  foot 


And  in  various  works  of  art,1  Iphigenia  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  the  great  key 
in  her  hand. 

In  like  manner,  Cassandra  had  charge  of  the  keys  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Troy  and  when 
her  fate  is  announced  to  Hecabe,  the  aged  queen  bids  her  priestess-daughter  fling  the  keys 
away  (Eur.  Tro.  256-257) : 


fling,  my  child,  fling  away 
the  all-holy  keys 


pixTS,  xlxvov,  ^a0sou? 
xXf )haq 

In  like  manner  also  Io,  before  her  conquest  of  the  heart  of  the  loud-thundering  husband 
of  Hera,  had  been  warder  of  the  Argive  Heraeum  and  had  kept  the  keys  of  Hera’s  shrine 
(Ae.  Sup.  291-292): 

xX?) Bouzov  "Hpa q  tfaol  B(op,dx(i)v  xot£  they  say  that  once  upon  a  time  Io  was  warder 

’Id)  yevsaOou  xjjB’  dv  ’ApyeEi?  ^SovE  of  Hera’s  halls  here  in  this  Argive  land 

It  was,  accordingly,  customary  in  the  ancient  times  to  provide  the  sanctuaries  with 
locks  and  for  the  chief  priest  or  priestess  to  have  charge  of  the  keys.2 

1  E.  g.,  upon  a  splendid  Apulian  amphora,  published  Arch.  Ztg.  1849,  Taf.  12;  Baum.,  Denkm.  I  p.  757, 
Fig.  808;  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.  s.  v.  Iphigenia,  II1,  Sp.  301-302. 

2  We  find  Iphigenia  again  as  xX^Sou/.o?  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  in  Brauron  later  on  (Eur.  I.  T.  1462- 
1463):  as  S’  ai aeiAvx?  ’Icptyivsia,  xX^axa? 

Bpauptovfa?  Set  xr)Ss  xXflSouxetv  Osqc 

And  we  find  the  same  provision  at  the  temple  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  (PI.  Cur.  203-204) : 

sonitum  et  crepitum  claustrorum  audio, 
aeditumum  aperire  fanum 

And  it  was  not  otherwise  in  the  primitive  days  of  Rome,  as  we  see  from  a  fragment  of  a  Fabula  Atellana  of 
Lucius  Pomponius  Bononiensis  (Aeditumus,  2-3  R2) : 

qui  postquam  tibi  adpareo  atque  aeditumor  in  templo  tuo, 
nec  mortalis  nec  mortalium  ullum  in  terra  miseriust 
And  thus,  too,  Eros  is  xX^Souxo?  to  the  chambers  of  golden  Aphrodite  (Eur.  Hip.  538-541): 

’'Epwxa  8e  rbv  xupavvov  dsvSptov, 
xhv  xa?  ’AippoSixai; 
cptXxiixuv  GaXap-ov 
xXflSouxov ,  ou  ae6t(onsv 
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The  key  at  one  and  the  same  turn  shot 
expressly  mentioned  (Eur.  I.  T.  99): 

XaXxBTeuxia  xXy0pa  XuuavTS? 


back  the  lock  and  lifted  the  bolts;  the  bolts  are 

the  bronze-forged  bolts  springing  with  our  crow¬ 
bars 


They  could  thus,  with  the  application  of  sufficient  force,  be  sprung  from  the  outside;  Orestes 
and  Pylades  propose  to  use  crowbars  to  force  the  temple  doors;  Oedipus,  in  the  frenzy  of 
his  discovered  guilt,  leaps  against  the  bolted  doors  of  the  queen’s  apartment  and  forces 
the  bolts  from  the  sockets  in  threshold  and  lintel  (Soph.  O.  T.  1261-1262): 

%ulonq  BixXaTq  ivi }X<xz’-  ix  Be  xuOpivtov  he  leapt  against  the  double  doors;  and  from  their 

sockets 

exXcve  xo'ila  xXppcc  he  forced  the  bolts  and  left  them  hollow 

These  are  the  doors  and  bolts  of  the  Labdacid  palace,  but  the  device  was  the  same  as  in 
the  temple.1  Such  locks  could,  of  course,  be  sprung  or  unsprung  from  the  inside,  without 
the  aid  of  force  or  keys  (Soph.  O.  T.  1287): 

c?vo£ystv  xXfjOpQ:  I  he  calls  to  throw  back  the  bolts 


(ibid.  1294-1295): 


xXpOpa  yap  xuXa>v  tccBe 
StofyeTac 


for  the  bolts  of  the  doors  yonder 
are  being  thrown  back 


In  like  manner  the  temple  doors  may  be  readily  unlocked  from  the  inside  (Eur.  I.  T.  1304) . 


(kr),  yaXaze  xXfjOpa,  T0t<;  evBov  Xiyw  |  what  ho!  within  there,  throw  back  the  bolts 


The  doors  open,  and  we  find  within  sometimes  a  temple-guard  (Eur.  I.  T.  1027): 


ela’  evBov  <puXaxe<;,  ouq  ou  Xfjaopiev 


there  are  guards  within,  whose  eyes  we  shall  not 
escape 


Here,  within  the  shrine,  the  priestess  performed  her  offices  (Eur.  I.  T.  34): 

vaoifft  B’  iv  TotaB’  Isptav  zldr/ul  p.e  |  and  in  her  temple  here  she  set  me  as  her  priestess 


(ibid.  748) : 

"ApTspuv,  iv  fjGTcsp  8to[i,aaiv  Ttptaq  exw  I  Artemis,  in  whose  halls  I  hold  mine  office 

In  the  back  part  of  the  cella  stood  the  cultus  image  of  the  Taurian  Artemis  (Eur.  I.  T. 
1040) : 

iv  BBpuuac  fipezaq  |  within  the  halls,  the  image 


There  are  many  allusions  to  this  ancient  idol;  but  the  discussion  of  them  must  be  reserved 
for  the  volume  on  Sculpture. 

In  front  of  the  image  was  an  altar.  And  in  Tauria  again,  as  at  Delphi,  we  have  two 
altars  of  sacrifice — the  one  within  the  temple  and  the  other  without.  Here  before  the  awful 
image,  as  well  as  at  the  altar  before  the  temple,  the  still  more  awful  human  sacrifice  took 
place.  Iphigenia  (Eur.  I.  T.  725-726)  bids  the  guards  “go  in”  (into  the  temple)  and  make 
things  ready  for  the  sacrifice  of  Orestes  and  Pylades: 


dxeX0£0’  up.£t<;  xal  xap£Uxp£x((,£T£  depart  ye;  go  and  make  ready  all 

xavBov  iioX6vreq  zoiq  icpeaztia t  aipayp  within  for  those  whose  office  is  the  sacrifice 

Her  “within”  means  in  the  holy  of  holies;  and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  Zeus-fallen  image 
the  hideous  sacrifice  of  human  beings  and  the  actual  burning  of  their  flesh  upon  the  altar 
might  take  place  (Eur.  I.  T.  1154-1155): 


twv  £jiv( av  xanfjp^aTO, 
aSuTOn;  t’  iv  ayvotq  awp.a  BaxTOVTat  xup(; 


has  she  already  begun  the  consecration  of  the 
strangers, 

and  are  their  bodies  blazing  in  the  fire  within  the 
holy  of  holies? 


1  For  the  fuller  discussion  of  doors  and  their  fastenings,  see  pp.  207  ff. 
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The  plurality  of  the  altars  is  brought  out  by  Euripides  himself  (I.  T.  85-86)  (Orestes 
in  prayer  to  Apollo) : 


au  S’  elxag  iXOstv  Tauptxjjq  p,’  opouq  x0ov6<;, 
ev0’  ’'ApTepuq  au  auyyovo? 

The  chorus  also  speaks  of  the  “altars,”1 
(Eur.  I.  T.  1115-1116): 

xatS’  ’Ayap.sp,vov(av  Xaapsuw  @cop.ouq 
0’  'EXXY]vo0uTa<; 


and  thou  badst  me  come  to  the  Taurian  coasts 
where  thy  sister  Artemis  hath  her  altars 

in  the  plural,  at  which  perforce  they  must  serve 

I  serve  Agamemnon’s  daughter  and  altars 
at  which  Greeks  are  sacrificed 


It  required,  too,  a  considerable  force  of  men  to  superintend  the  keeping  of  altars  and 
temple  (I.  T.  1284) : 

a)  vac<puXaxs<;  @(1>[aio(  t’  ixtaaclaat  |  ye  temple-guards  and  altar-ministers 

Iphigenia  addresses  them  again  at  verse  638  as  “attendants”: 

<puXaaa£T’  auTOuq,  xpoaxoXoc  |  keep  them,  attendants 


and  refers  to  them  in  725-726  (quoted  above)  and  in  468. 

In  front  of  the  temple  (and  so  represented  also  upon  the  scene)  conspicuous  stood  the 
great  altar  this,  too,  an  altar  of  human  sacrifice.  In  the  opening  scene  it  comes  prom¬ 
inently  to  the  attention:  Pylades  enters  followed  by  Orestes,  who  questions  his  friend  about 
the  temple  first  and  then  the  altar  (72-75) : 


OP.  xal  "EXXyjv  o5  xocTaaTGci^ei  qp6voq ; 

IIY.  atpiaTtov  youv  £av0’  e'xei  Optyxcopata. 

OP.  0ptyxoi<;  S’  ux’  aiJTOtc;  axuX’  f] pzf]- 

p.  eva; 

nr.  twv  xaT0av6vTwv  y’ixpo0tvca  Ejivtnv 


OR.  And  an  altar  on  which  Grecian  blood  trickles 
down? 

PY.  Ay;  and  it  has  cornices  discolored  with  stains 
of  blood. 

OR.  And  under  the  cornices  are  fastened  spoils 
of  men? 

PY.  Ay;  trophies  of  strangers  who  have  been  slain 


There  we  have  our  great  altar — rising  upon  a  basis,  of  course,  and  crowned  with  a  projecting 
cornice,  perhaps  a  Doric  triglyphon  about  the  top  of  the  square  (or  oblong)  block,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  great  altar  discovered  by  Dorpfeld  at  Corcyra;  and  about  the  cornice  were 
the  skulls  of  Greeks  who  there  had  met  their  doom,  as  we  see  them  fastened  up  in  the 
Iphigenia-Orestes  sarcophagus  relief  in  Munich.2 

But  temple  and  altar  are  not  the  only  buildings  in  this  sacred  enclosure;  for  we  have 
the  whole  temenos  of  Artemis  here  to  reconstruct  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  poet’s  help. 

First,  and  above  all,  we  must  locate,  in  close  proximity  to  the  temple,  the  dwelling  of 
the  priestess — the  manse,  as  it  were,  of  the  Taurian  sanctuary.  It  is  a  part  of  the  conse¬ 
crated  property  (I.  T.  65-66) : 


elpt  e’t'aw  B6ptov 

iv  olat  vaEw  twvS’  dvaxaipov  0ea<; 


I  will  go  into  my  apartments 
in  which  I  dwell  within  the  lordly  halls  of  the 
goddess  here 


The  apartments  of  the  priestess  and  her  colleags  in  Tauris  correspond  to  the  Theocoleum 
at  Olympia.  But  here  the  priestess’s  dwelling  is  inside  the  temenos;  at  Olympia  the  priests’ 
home  is  just  outside  the  Altis  walls.  Without  specifying — for  there  is  no  need  to  specify, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  not  the  shrine  from  which  she  fetches  her  treasured  letter 
but  her  private  apartments  within  the  temple-close — Iphigenia  again  alludes  to  her  home 
as  (a  part  of)  the  goddess’s  lordly  halls  (Eur.  I.  T.  636-637) : 

ctXX’  elp.t  Bilzov  t’  ix  0ea?  dvaxaipwv  but  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  letter 

from  the  goddess’s  lordly  halls 


And  when  she  again  enters  with  the  letter,  Orestes  remarks  to  Pylades  (1.  724) : 
yuvr)  yap  ijSs  Sw(xdT0)v  eijw  xspqc  |  for  here  comes  the  lady  out  from  the  halls 

This,  too,  must  necessarily  mean  from  the  theocoleum. 

1  So,  too,  the  messenger  (Eur.  I.  T.  1320) : 

8v  -rotaSe  Oea  y.aOwauhacxro  |  whose  consecration  at  these  altars  the  goddess  received 

Cp.  also  line  383. 

2  Reproduced  in  Baum.,  Denkm.  I  p.  758,  Fig.  809. 
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It  is  not  Iphigenia  alone,  therefore,  that  has  her 
assistants,  who  actually  perform  the  bloody  sacrifice 


apartments  within  the  temenos. 
/  dwell  there  too  (11.  623-624): 


Her 


OP.  6  Sk  atpayeu;  z [;;  .... 

I<I>.  e’t'ao)  Sopuov  twvS’  sifftv  oh;  [xeXet  iaos 


OR.  And  the  slayer — who?  .  .  . 

IPH.  Within  the  dwellings  here  are  the  men 
whose  task  this  is 


These  are  men,  even  though  their  office  is  within  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  a  female  divinity. 
The  same  meaning  is  contained  also  in  lines  40-41 : 


xaTapxoiion  [rev,  acp ayta  S’  aXXocctv  [xeXst 
appTjx’  Ict(i)0£V  twvS’  avax/uipov  0£a? 


I  consecrate  the  victim;  the  unspeakable  sacrifice 
is  for  other  hands— within  these  lordly  halls  of  the 
goddess 


The  vaoofl^ocxeq  (ioVatoi  t’  iictazdzat  “temple-guards  and  altar-ministers  of  line  1284  may  or 
may  not  have  had  their  abodes  within  the  temenos  enclosure.  No  hint  is  given.  But  it  is 
probable  that  they  dwelt  near  by  but  outside  somewhere,  like  the  king.  For  the  palace  of 
Thoas  is  not  suggested  in  the  stage-properties.  His  palace  is  so  far  away  that  the  chorus 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  distance  from  the  temple  to  it  as  a  ruse  to  keep  the  king  out 
of  the  way  until  the  escape  of  the  fugitives  is  assured  (1.  1301) : 

oOx  si  xpaxouvTWV  xp&q  xukag  oaov  za^o;  |  away  with  all  speed  to  the  masters  gates 

The  palace  is  at  some  distance  removed  from  the  temple,  and  the  messenger  will  not  venture 
to  make  the  trip  to  it  without  assurance  that  he  will  be  sure  to  find  the  king  there. . 

With  this  we  have  gained  a  general  view  of  the  temple  on  the  shore  of  the  Tauric  land. 
With  his  words  and  with  the  stage-properties  the  poet  has  brought  before  his  audience  a 
sacred  enclosure,  with  the  manse— the  dwelling-place  of  Iphigenia  and  her  assistants;  with 
a  great  altar,  crowned  with  a  (Doric?)  cornice  and  decorated  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of 
Hellenic  victims;  with  a  Doric  templum  in  antis,  crowned  with  a  triglyph  frieze,  and  not 
only  no  sculptured  metopes  but  no  metope  blocks  at  all — the  metopes  were  open,  as  we 
shall  soon  see. 

Various  difficulties  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple  to  our  imagination  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  They  will  be  cleared  up,  I  think,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  opening  scene  (Eur. 
I.  T.  67-122).  The  proscenium  presents  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Taurica  with  the  temple 
and  its  appurtenances.  It  is  early  morning — probably  just  after  dawn.  No  one  is  yet 
astir  to  interfere  with  the  observations  of  the  two  spies.  Orestes  and  Pylades  enter  furtively, 
Pylades  leading  the  way.  Orestes  follows  cautiously  behind  him  and  puts  to  him  questions 
prompted  by  what  he  has  heard  about  the  place;  Pylades,  being  ahead  that  is  beyond 
the  corner  of  the  parascenium — is  able  to  confirm  by  what  he  sees  the  marks  by  which  the 
place  is  identified  as  the  bourn  of  their  quest.  When  that  fact  has  become  clear  to  the 
two  friends,  they  proceed  to  lay  plans  for  securing  the  sacred  image  and  getting  away 
with  it: 


OP.  opa,  qjuXaadou  p,f)  tk;  iv  <n£6(p  @poTU>v. 

nY.  opw,  axoTcoupiac  S’  opt-pia  xavTaxou  azpicpiov. 

OP.  nuXaSr),  Box£t  aoc  pika0pa  zauz’  Aval 

deoc;; 

nY.  e^oty’,  ’OpecTa-  col  Se  auvSoxecv  XP£“V- 
OP.  xal  "EXXtqv  ou  xazaazd^ei  <p6vo;; 

nY.  it;  a'lpidTwv  y°0v  £av0’  §xet  OptyxcopiaTa. 
OP.  0piY*oIS  S’  utc’  aikoT<;  axuV  6pqt<; 

f)  pTT]pL£va ; 


OR.  Look — be  on  thy  guard  lest  some  one  be  on 
our  path. 

PY.  I  am  looking;  and  I  am  watching,  with  an 
eye  turned  in  every  direction. 

OR.  Pylades,  dost  thou  deem  this  to  be  the  god¬ 
dess’s  roof?2 

PY.  Ay,  Orestes;  and  thou  must  needs  so  deem 
with  me. 

OR.  And  the  altar,  down  which  is  dripping 
Grecian  blood? 

PY.  Ay;  and  it  has  cornices  discolored  with  stains 
of  blood. 

OR.  And  seest  thou  the  spoils  of  men  fastened 
under  the  cornices? 


I  Cp.  11.  617-622.  In  11.  444-446  and  775-776  Iphigenia’s  responsibility  in  the  sacrifice  makes  her  seem 
to  be  the  actual  slayer  of  the  victims,  but  this  office  on  her  part  is  only  apparent. 

I I  would  omit  1.  70: 

svO’  ’  Apy60sv  vauv  Tcovrfav  ecTefXa[j.ev  |  whither  we  steered  our  ship  across  the  sea  from  Argos 

as  spoiling  the  stichomythy  and  adding  nothing  that  we  need  to  know. 
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IIY.  t 6>v  xaT0av6vTwv  y’  c?xpo0Evta  Ej^vtov. 

OP,  cEXX’  iyxuxXouvT’  6<p0aXp*,6v  su  axoxsTv 

y  petov- 

d)  <J>oi6s,  xoi  pi’  au  tyjvS’  i<;  apxuv  ^yayeq 

Xprjaaq,  <ixet8-r)  xaxpdq  alpi’  (kiad^v 
p,Y]T£pa  xaTaxTaq;  SiaSoxaT?  8’  ’Eptvuuv 

if)Xauv6p.£cr0a  (puydSs*;,  eEje§poi  xQovog, 
8p6p.ou<;  te  xoXXoijq  iEjExXiqcja  xap,xEp.ou<; 


PY.  Yea;  the  trophies  of  strangers  who  have  been 
slain. 

OR.  Well,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  wide  open  and 
be  well  upon  our  guard.1 
Oh  Phoebus!  why  hast  thou  again  with  thine 
oracle  brought 

me  into  this  snare,  when  I  have  slain  my 
mother  and  avenged  my  sire?  And  with  relays  of 
Furies 

we  were  driven  to  exile,  outcast  from  our  land, 
and  many  doubling  stretches  have  I  raced  to  the 
end 


Then  follows  a  recital  of  the  oracle  that  brought  him  here — to  get  the  image  and  take  it 
home  to  Attica — and  he  turns  again  to  his  companion  (94  ff.)  : 


ak  8’  Ecropw, 

ITuXctSf],  au  yap  piot  touSe  auXXrjxTtop  xovou, 
t l  Spwpisv;  apupESX-qffTpa  yap  to (^wv  opyq 

u^-rjXa-  xoTspa  xXtptaxwv2  xpoaapt6aa£i<; 

ix6iq<T6p.£a0a;  xwq  av  o5v  Xa0ot[xsv3  av; 
^aXxoTEUxta  xXjjOpa  XuaavTE?  pLoxXofq; 

wv  oGSiv  i'apisv.  i;v  8’  dvoEyovTeq  xuXaq 

XY](p0wpi£v  eEa6d<jsi<p  te  pcr]xavd)pi£vot, 

0avoup.s0’.  aXXa  xplv  0avsiv,  V£W<;  exi 

<p£uywpi£v,  f)x£ p  Ssup’  ivauaToXfjaapiEv. 
nr.  9suyscv  piv  oux  av£XTOv  ou8’  d(o0apiEv, 

t6v  tou  0eou  te  xpiqop-ov  ou  xaxccjT^ov' 

vaou  8’  dxaXXa^0^VT£  xpiitjuopsv  84piat; 

xax’  avtp’  a  xovToq  votESc  8iaxX6^st  piiXaq, 

veox;  axw0sv,  pf)  Tig  eE<t t8(bv  axaq>og 

^aaiXeuacv  e’ixy)  xqxa  Xi^Owpsv  (3Ea. 

orav  8£  vuxt8?  oppa  XuyaEag  poXy, 

ToXprjTsov  to  i  Ejectov  lx  vaou  Xa6scv 

ayaXpa  xctaaq  xpocripipovTs  pr^avag. 

o  pa  8£  y’  sTffu  TpcyXugcov  oxot  xev&v 

8spag  xa0scvat.  Toug  x6voug  yap  aya0oi 
ToXptoci,  SecXoE  8’  eEuEv  ou8£v  ouSapou. 
outoc  paxpov  p£v  T]X0opsv  xwxfl  xopov, 

lx  TsppiaTCov  Bk  v6<ttov  apoupsv  xaXcv. 

OP.  aXX’  eu  yap  slxag,  xskjteov  xwP£iv  %P£<*)v 


thee  I  ask, 

Pylades,  for  thou  art  the  partner  of  my  labors, 
what  shall  we  do?  for  the  engirdling  walls,  thou 
seest, 

are  high.  Shall  we  mount  to  our  goal  by  the 
ladder’s2 

rungs?  How  then  should  we  fail  to  be  seen?3 
Or  shall  we  force  with  our  crowbars  the  bronze- 
forged  bolts? 

Of  all  this  we  nothing  know.  And  if  we  are 
caught  opening 

the  gates  and  devising  a  means  of  getting  in, 
we  are  dead  men.  Nay;  before  we  die,  let  us  flee 
back  to 

our  ship  with  which  we  hither  made  our  voyage. 
PY.  Flee?  That  is  unthinkable,  nor  is  that  our 
wont; 

and  the  god’s  oracle  must  not  be  brought  to 
shame. 

Let  us  withdraw  from  the  temple  and  hide  our¬ 
selves 

in  caves  which  the  black  sea  oversprinkles  with 
its  spray, 

far  from  our  ship,  lest  some  one  catch  sight  of  her 
hull 

and  report  it  to  the  royal  house,  and  we  then  be 
taken  by  force. 

But  when  the  eye  of  dusky  night  is  come, 
then,  I  tell  thee,  we  must  make  the  venture  to 
take  the  polished  image 

from  the  shrine,  bringing  all  possible  contrivances 
to  bear. 

Only  look  between  the  triglyphs,  where  there  is 
an  empty 

space  to  let  ourselves  down.  The  brave  risk 
toils;  cowards  are  nothing  anywhere. 

Surely,  we  have  not  come  this  long  journey  with 
the  oar 

only  to  take  up  our  return  again  at  the  very  goal! 
OR.  I  object  no  more;  for  thou  hast  spoken  well; 
I  must  obey. 


1  This  line  is  assigned  by  Reiske  and  some  other  editors  to  Pylades;  but  again  the  stichomythy  is  spoiled 
and  the  dramatic  force  greatly  weakened  by  such  assignment.  I  have  not  hesitated,  with  the  authority  of 
the  manuscripts,  to  restore  it  to  Orestes,  who  with  the  words  lifts  his  eyes  in  prayer  and  cries  “Oh  Phoebus  etc.” 
1  3(o;j.o:t(i)v  MSS.  and  most  editors. 

*  X60oipiev  Saltier  and  many  editors;  p£0oifj.sv  MSS. 
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?S TC 0 1  XpUtpaVTS  XT)<JOp.EV  §S[AOt?. 

OU  Y<ip  TO  TOuSI  y’  Oc’cTIOV  Y£VTQ<T£T0:t 

xsuelv  a'xP'OOTOV  Gefftpcaov  toX;j.iqt£ov 
(x6x0o?  Y°=P  ouSet?  toi<;  veot<;  ax^tv  <pip£t. 


We  must  needs  withdraw  to  a  spot  where  we  may 
hide  and  remain  unseen. 

For  it  shall  not  be  this  man’s  fault,  if 
the  oracle  falls  unfulfilled.  The  venture  must  be 
made; 

for  there  is  no  toil  that  brings  to  young  men  an 
excuse  for  avoiding  it. 


In  this  much  vexed  passage,  so  unsatisfactory  in  the  light  that  has  thus  far  been  cast 
upon  it,  our  problem  in  attempting  to  interpret  it  is  a  three-fold  one:  1)  we  must  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation What  did  Orestes  and  Pylades  and  the  audience 
in  the  theatre  in  Athens  actually  see  before  them,  in  reality  helped  out  by  imagination, 
while  the  two  friends  were  laying  their  plans  for  effecting  an  entrance  to  the  temple  and 
securing  the  image  of  the  goddess?  2)  the  text  must  give  the  clew  to  the  understanding  of 
that  situation;  and  3)  the  text,  emended  if  necessary,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation. 

1)  We  can  set  down  at  the  outset,  as  agreed  upon  by  all  and  taken  for  granted  through¬ 
out  the  play,  that  the  temple  of  Artemis  must  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the  proscenium 
— with  its  steps,  its  door  and  the  altar  before  it,  its  columns,  its  architrave,  and  its  triglyph 
frieze,  in  full  sight  of  actors  and  audience. 

Orestes  and  Pylades  come  stealthily  in  (11.  67-68);  the  first  words,  uttered  as  they 
reach  the  inner  end  of  the  parados  passage,  are  words  of  caution  lest  they  be  observed; 
the  third  line  of  their  excited  conversation  is  devoted  to  the  temple,  which  is  at  once  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  shrine  of  the  Taurian  Artemis,  and  the  altar  discolored  with  the  blood  of  human 
victims.  So  much  is  clear:  the  temple  was  there  in  plain  sight;  the  altar  of  sacrifice  was 
in  just  as  plain  sight  to  the  two  friends  as  they  came  stealing  in. 

When  so  much  has  been  recognized,  Orestes  bids  Pylades  “watch”  (so  the  manuscripts, 
1.  76),  while  he  “prays.”  At  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  we  can  safely  assume, 
stood  a  statue  of  Apollo;  on  the  other,  a  statue  of  Artemis.  To  Apollo,  represented  there 
in  his  statue,  Orestes  addresses  his  prayer,  while  Pylades  continues  his  careful  reconnoitering 
for  fear  that  some  one  may  be  near  and  they  be  surprised.  They  are  by  this  time  fairly 
upon  the  scene;  they  feel  reasonably  well  assured  that  they  are  not  observed.  Accordingly, 
they  are  ready  to  continue  their  reconnaissance.  And  then  their  trouble  (and  ours)  begins. 
Orestes,  calling  Pylades’s  attention,  remarks  that  the  d[xip£6)oqffTpa  toIxwv  (which  I  have 
rendered  “engirdling  walls”)  are  high.  Now,  what  are  the  a;jup(6)oQffTpa  to(xwv?  dpi^fGXTQffTpov 
is  “anything  thrown  round”;1  “a  fishing-net”;2  “a  fetter.”  It  is  used  of  walls  only  here. 
At  first  sight,  it  seems  as  if  the  words  ought  to  refer  to  the  enclosure  walls  of  the  temenos. 
But  the  temple  was  in  sight;  even  the  temple  altar  was  in  sight;  and  both  would  have  had 
to  be  within  the  temenos  walls;  and  if  these  walls  were  so  high,  then  neither  altar  nor  temple 
would  be  plainly  seen  or  seen  at  all.  Accordingly,  granting  readily  that  the  temple  stood 
within  a  temenos  enclosure,  the  “stage-settings”  must  have  assumed  that  Orestes  and 
Pylades  were  inside  its  gates  and  standing  immediately  by  the  temple;  and  the  ct[j.<p£6XriaTpa 
Tofxwv  must  then  be  the  walls  of  the  cella  and  not  the  walls  of  the  temenos. 

In  another  passage  from  Euripides  we  have,  not  indeed  dpycS  x^aTpa  but  dp.<pt6Xf)p.aTa 
used  in  a  similar  sense  (Hel.  68-70) : 


1  Euripides  twice  uses  the  word  in  its  literal  sense  (Tf)X.,  Frag.  697  N.;  Hel.  1079) : 
xiS’  d(xtp(6Xr)aTpa  a<,'jp.aTo?  {>£xt]  |  these  rags  thrown  round  my  body 

Aeschylus  twice  uses  4iacp16Xt)<jtpov  of  the  “net”  in  which  Clytaemenestra  entangled  Agamemnon  for  her  deed 
of  murder  (Ag.  1382-1383) : 

&'x6!pov  dtpupl6Xr)aTpov,  &axep  iy.Ouojv,  I  a  net,  as  if  for  fishes,  with  not  an  outlet, 

xepiaxtxgw  I  I  cast 

(Cho.  492-494): 


HA.  ia^(jlvt)oo  8’  dpuptfeX-rjaTpov  2>g  Ixafviaa?  — 
OP.  xiBat?  8’  dcxaXxeiToiai  0i]psu0e(<;,  xixep — 
HA.  aiaxpu?  ts  (SouXeuxocaiv  iv  xocXiinxocatv 


Sophocles  uses  the  word  of  the  poisoned  robe  sent  to  Heracles  by  Dejanira  (Tr.  1051-1052) 


Lxpavxbv  dp.(p£6XT)axpov,  (p  SiiXXunat 


’Eptvuuv 


EL.  Remember  in  what  strange  mantle  thou  wast 
snared — 

OR.  In  fetters  not  forged  of  bronze,  father,  thou 
wast  entrapped — 

EL.  In  a  veil  so  shamefully  devised. 


2  Antiph.  npo6.,  Frag.  194,  1  K.;  Men.  'AX.,  Frag.  27  K. 


the  Erinyes’ 
woven  net  in  which  I  perish 
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t(?  tu>v8’  ^ p ufAvwv  SwpuzTwv  x paxo c; ; 

]1Xo6tou  yap  olxoq  a£io<;  xpoastxaaat 
(SaaEXsia  t’  apupiSXYjpiaT’  euGptyxoE  0’  e'Spat 


who  hath  the  lordship  of  these  castle  halls? 

Why,  one  might  fitly  guess  it  were  Plutus’s 
palace  and  royal  enclosures  and  abodes  with 
cornice  fair 


Like  dpi9(6X-r]CTTpov,  c?pupE6XT)p,a  is  “anything  thrown  around,”  a  garment,1  armor.2  Like 
c?!A<p£6XY)aTrpov  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica,  dpLqn6XY]p.a  might  here  also  be  the  walls  of  the 
fortification  about  the  old  palace  of  Proteus  on  the  Isle  of  Pharos.  But  again  Teucer, 
who  has  just  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  caught  sight  of  Helen  at  the  tomb  of  Proteus, 
is  directly  in  front  of  the  palace;  the  palace  opens  immediately  upon  the  scene;  Teucer 
may  even  look  into  the  ante-rooms  and  see  the  suOpiyxoi  eSpai  (“abodes  with  cornice  fair”), 
as  he  might  have  done  at  Tiryns.  We  note,  too,  that  the  (kaEXsia  a  pup  1 6  Xf)  purr  a  (“royal 
enclosures”)  are  named  between  olxoq  and  euOptyxot  eSpat.  Accordingly,  we  should  interpret 
the  ^aaEXeia  dpuptSXiQpuz'ua  as  the  walls  of  the  palace  proper.  The  tomb  of  Proteus  is  outside , 
of  course,  and  is  made  a  part  of  the  proscenium  properties. 

We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  we  have  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica  to  do  with  the  facade 
of  a  simple  Doric  templum  in  antis,  not  a  peripteros;  for  Orestes  and  Pylades  were  not  so 
mad  as  to  suggest  climbing  up  and  through  a  metope  of  a  peripteros  to  get  into  the  building. 
If  any  one  climbs  up  a  column  of  a  peripteral  temple  and  lets  himself  down  through  a 
metope-opening  between  two  triglyphs,  he  finds  himself  not  in  the  temple  proper,  that  is, 
in  the  cella,  but  in  the  open  colonnade  at  practically  the  same  spot  from  which  he  started 
to  climb.  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  such  a  procedure  would  after  their  effort  have  been  just 
as  far  along  toward  securing  an  entrance  to  the  temple  as  they  were  before  they  made  their 
hazardous  climb!  All  about  this  templum  in  antis  ran  a  triglyph  frieze,  as  in  the  Treasury 
of  Sicyon  at  Olympia.  It  is  between  two  of  the  side  triglyphs  that  they  propose  to  climb 
by  means  of  a  ladder  set  against  the  encircling  walls. 

This,  moreover,  is  not  the  only  passage  in  Euripides  where  the  triglyph-frieze  with  open 
metopes  is  made  to  serve  as  a  means  of  passage  from  scene  to  interior  or  from  interior  to 
scene.  In  that  wild  scene  in  the  Orestes  in  which  Orestes  and  Pylades  within  the  palace 
have  attempted  the  murder  of  Helen  and  seized  Hermione  as  a  hostage,  one  of  Helen’s 
Phrygian  slaves  in  terror  bursts  upon  the  scene.  But  how?  The  Phrygian  tells  (Or.  1369-1372) : 


’Apystov  ££9 oq  ix  Gavdxou  xspeuya 
$ap6dpoc<;  e u pia ptatv, 
xeSpwxd  xaaxdSwv  ux£p  Tepapiva 
Acoptxag  ie  TptyXupouq 


from  death  by  Argive  sword  I  have  fled, 
with  barbaric  slippers  on  my  feet, 
over  the  cedar  beams  of  the  chamber 
and  through  the  Doric  triglyphs 


The  “beams”  seem  to  be  the  architrave;  on  this  the  triglyphs  rest.  The  Phrygian  in  his 
panic-terror,  unable  to  pass  the  door,  had  climbed  up  behind  the  proscenium,  crawled 
through  the  open  metope  between  two  triglyphs,  and  tumbled  down  upon  the  scene  before 
the  astonished  chorus.  A  terror-stricken  barbarian  might  well  do  that  for  the  amusement 
of  the  dignified  Hellenic  spectators,  even  in  a  highly  tragic  scene.3  In  the  Orestes  the 
Phrygian  gets  out  of  the  palace  by  climbing  up  through  an  open  metope;  in  the  Iphigenia 
Taurica  Orestes  and  Pylades  propose  to  get  into  the  temple  by  way  of  the  triglyph  frieze 
and  the  open  metope. 

To  return  to  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iphigenia  Taurica.  Having  remarked  that  the 
walls  are  high,  Orestes  next  asks  Pylades  something  about  the  manner  of  their  getting  into 
the  temple.  Here  is  the  real  crux  of  the  situation.  The  manuscripts  read  with  unanimity: — 
x6xepa  SwpidTwv  xpocrapiSdffeig  ix6Y]aopie0a,  which  is  a  curious  way  of  expressing  what  seems 


1  Eur.  Hel.  423. 

2  Eur.  Phoen.  779. 

3  The  lines  that  immediately  precede  the  entrance  of  the  Phrygian, 


dXXd:  rruxet  yap  xXyGpa  gaacXix.wv  86(J.wv‘ 
atyricaz’'  e£a>  yip  Tt?  ex,6afvec  ‘t’puywv, 
ou  xeu<T6p.ea0a  riv  86p,oc<;  cixox;  ?xsl 


The  chorus  could  not  tell  from 


but  hush!  for  there  is  the  clank  of  the  bolts  of  the 
royal  palace :  some  one  of  the  Phrygians  is  coming  out, 
and  from  him  we  shall  learn  how  matters  within  the 
palace  stand 

the  clank  of  the  bolts  that  it  is  a  Phrygian  rather  than 


are  rightly  suspected.  _  .  .  _ 

Orestes  or  Pylades  or  some  one  else  that  is  unfastening  the  door;  and  besides,  the  confusion  of  the  slave  and 
his  words  tell  that  he  has  come  over  the  architrave  and  has  dropped  from  the  triglyphon  to  the  scene — no 
neck-breaking  performance,  for  the  entire  height  of  the  proscenium  columns  is  at  most  nine  or  ten  feet.  The 
lines  were  apparently  added  by  a  scholastic  who  held  that  there  could  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  each 
new  entrance  should  be  properly  announced. 
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to  mean  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon:  “Shall  we  go  up  the  steps  into  the  building/’  for  lx6Y)ao(is0a 
here  has  to  do  with  going  in,  not  out,  and  i%-  must  imply  the  “success”  of  their  going.  But 
what  conceivable  sense  is  there  in  his  remarking:  “The  walls  of  the  temple  are  high  and 
following  it  up  immediately  with  the  question:  “Shall  we  walk  up  the  front  steps  and  go 
in  at  the  front  door?”  We  need  hardly  stop  for  a  moment  over  Klotz’s  theory  that  the 
SwpiaTwv  xpoaap.6a<jei<;  may  be  the  steps  of  the  dwelling  of  Iphigenia,  into  which  Orestes 
might  enter  and  from  which  he  might  pass  by  a  side  entrance  into  the  temple.  No  such 
side  entrance  from  a  manse  into  a  Greek  temple  ever  existed,  so  far  as  we  know.  Iphigenia’s 
remark  that  she  was  going 

e’taw  B6[xwv  into  my  apartments 

iv  ohi  vcdo)  twvS’  avaxxopwv  0eaq  in  which  I  dwell  within  the  lordly  halls  of  the 

goddess  here 


does  not  imply  more  than  that  her  dwelling  was  inside  the  temenos.  Another  question, 
however,  may  be  raised:  did  Orestes  and  Pylades  come  only  to  reconnoitre  in  the  early 
morning  and  to  lay  their  plans  for  a  night  raid,  when  the  sun  had  set?  And  did  Orestes, 
therefore,  raise  all  possible  questions  at  this  point,  without  any  intention  of  carrying  out 
anything  before  nightfall: — “The  walls  are  high;  shall  we  scale  them?  Or  shall  we  go  up 
the  steps  into  the  temple,  if  it  be  open,  or  force  the  locks,  if  it  be  not  open?  Which  of  these 
plans  shall  we  adopt  for  our  line  of  action  to-night?”  The  theory  of  a  mere  reconnaissance 
in  the  early  morning  seems  untenable  in  view  of  the  panic  that  seizes  him  at  the  end  of 
his  speech  (I.  T.  102-103)  : 

aWa.  xplv  0avecv,  vs<.o<;  ext  nay;  before  we  die,  let  us  flee  back  to  our  ship 

(psuywpiev,  yxep  deup’  ivaucioX-riaapiev  on  which  we  hither  made  our  voyage 


The  plan  they  did  adopt — for  a  return  by  night  to  effect  their  purpose — was  the  result 
of  a  compromise  wisely  suggested  by  Pylades  to  save  his  friend  from  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come.  We  must,  therefore,  take  Orestes’s  present  proposals 
as  proposals  for  immediate  action. 

To  return,  then:  “The  enclosing  walls  are  high;  shall  we  go  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
temple?”  And  then  comes  an  uncertain  reading;  L  and  P  both  have  xox;1  ouv  Xd0ocp,ev  av  (?) ; 
an  inferior  reading,  adopted  by  many  modern  editors,  is  xwq  ap’  ouv  pid0ot[Aev  av2. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  reading  of  P  and  L :  xwq  av  ouv  Xa0ocpiev  av  (“how  should  or  could 
we  escape  notice?”). — In  doing  what?  Going  up  the  steps?  That  makes  good  sense  so 
far;  but,  again,  what  has  “going  up  the  steps”  to  do  with  the  height  of  the  walls?  When 
Pylades  takes  up  Orestes’s  suggestions,  he  says: 

ToX[A7)Teov  Tot  ^scjtov  ex  vaou  XaSelv  we  must,  I  tell  thee,  make  the  venture  to  take  the 

polished  image 

ayaXp,a  xaaag  xpoa^pepovTe  (j^yavaq  from  the  shrine,  bringing  all  possible  contrivances 

to  bear 


and  then  he  calls  attention  to  the  open  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  through  which  they 
could  let  themselves  down  into  the  temple.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  as  Orestes  does  in 
verse  96,  that  the  doors  are  locked  (as  they  are)  and  that  it  would  be  less  easy  to  force  them 
than  to  go  through  the  metopes.  Pylades,  accordingly,  adopts  the  suggestion  to  scale  the 
walls.  But  the  walls  were  high.  How  get  up  over  them?  By  a  ladder,  naturally;  they 
had  one  at  the  ship,  of  course — the  ship’s  gangway.  That  also  gives  an  additional  reason 
for  their  return  to  the  ship  and  the  postponement  of  action  till  nightfall.  That  same 
necessity  for  a  ladder  prompted  Kirchhoff  to  correct  SwpidTcov  in  line  97  to  xXtpidxcov ;  his 
conjecture,  furthermore,  is  well  based  upon  that  same  familiar  collocation  of  words  found  in 
Aeschylus’s  Septem  (466-467) : 

avrjp  8’  6x7fTY)9  xX(fj,axo<p  xpoijafji6daet<;  and  a  hoplite-man  mounts  by  the  ladder’s 

(jTEt'xet  tcp&<;  ^x^Pwv  xupyov  rungs  against  a  foeman’s  tower 

1 P  has  av  added  by  a  later  hand. 

2  This  is  obviously  a  confusion  of  OY1VAA©-,  where  the  N  and  A  coming  close  together  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  M.  J 
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Similarly  in  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (488-489) : 


against 

x u pyotat  irrjXTtov  xki[xdx(ov  xpoaap.6Gt<j£i<;  her  towers  the  firm-set  ladders  with  their  rungs 


and  once  more  ibid.  (1173-1174)  (of  the  mad  insolence  of  Capaneus): 


p.axpauxsvo<;  yap  xkcp.axoq  xpoaap.6d<j£t<;: 
exwv  ^x^pet 


for  grasping  the  rungs  of  a  long-necked 
ladder,  on  he  came 


and  finally,  Euripides’s  Bacchae  (1212-1215)  (Agave,  with  the  severed  head  of  Pentheus): 


let  him  get  a  firm-set  ladder  with  its 
rungs  and  raise  it  against  the  palace-walls 
that  he  may  nail  to  the  triglyphs  this 
lion’s  head  with  which  as  spoil  I  come  from  the 


atpi<j0(i)  7a6(l)v 


xtjxtwv  xpo?  oTxouq  xXtpidxwv  xpo<rap.6daeiq 
<l>q  xaaaaXeuuT!)  xpocua  Tptykuipocq  toSs 
Xeorroq  ov  xapetpu  Grjpdcraa’  iyto 


chase 


and  this  time  again,  observe,  in  order  to  reach  a  triglyphon  !2 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  Agave’s  plan  to  nail  the  lion’s  head  to  the  triglyphs  is  not 
altogether  the  fruit  of  a  maddened  brain;  there  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  propriety  in  wishing 
to  decorate  the  entablature  of  the  building  with  a  lion’s  head:  the  cyma  of  classical  Greek 
temples  (for  example,  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia)  was  finished  off 
with  lion’s  heads.  And  Vitruvius  (III  5,  15)  specifies  that  design  as  an  architectural  law: 
in  cymis  capita  leonina  sunt  scalpenda. 

Thus  we  get  complete  sense  for  our  passage:  “The  enclosing  walls,  thou  seest,  are  high; 
shall  we  climb  up  with  ladders?  How,  then,  should  we  fail  of  being  seen?  Or,  [shall  we 
get  in]  by  forcing  with  crowbars  the  bronze-forged  bolts,  of  which  we  nothing  know? 
But  again  we  face  a  difficulty  in  wv  ouBlv  ’Opusv-  If  the  reading  be  right,  which  many  editors 
doubt,  what  is  it  “of  which  they  nothing  know”?  Is  it  the  bolts?  What  difference  does 
it  make  to  one  who  can  handle  a  “jimmy,”  whether  he  know  in  advance  that  the  bolts  are 
high  or  low,  thick  or  thin?  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the  idea  that  with  wv  ou$4v  ?<7(asv 
Orestes  is  explaining  to  Pylades  that  they  are  not  professional  burglars  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  housebreaking!  No;  the  jimmy  will  do  its  perfect  work,  when  applied  with  force. 
Besides,  from  the  position  of  the  keyhole  he  could  easily  have  located  the  bolts;  for  there 
was  a  keyhole,  and  Iphigenia,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  xkflBouxoq  (131),  “the  keeper  of 
the  key.”  Or  is  it  the  crowbars  “of  which  we  nothing  know”?  What  sense  is  there  in 
saying  that?  Or  is  it  (cutting  out  verse  99  with  Dindorf,  or  changing  v  to  ^  with  Paley, 
and  reading  p,dOot(ji£v  in.  983)  “how  might  we  learn  that  of  which  we  nothing  know?  None 
of  these  alternatives  is  entirely  satisfactory.  For  that  reason  editors  have  flown  to  con¬ 
jecture  upon  conjecture,  some  of  them  clever  and  some  of  them  absurd.4  The  text  at  this 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  in  perfect  order,  save  that  we  should  close  our  question  with  the 
word  (j.oxko4,  and  let  d>v  Tapev  stand  as  a  sentence  complete  in  itself.  “Shall  we  climb 

up  ladders?  How  should  we  fail  of  being  seen?  Or  shall  we  get  in  by  forcing  the  bronze- 
forged  bolts  with  crowbars?  Of  these  things  we  nothing  know”;  that  is,  “we  do  not  know 

i  Tn  the  same  wav  xooaSaaet?  is  used  of  the  possibility  of  scaling  a  tower  (Eur.  Ph.  181  182) . 


walls.” 

2  Cp.  Eur.  Bacch.  1238-1240: 


<pepa>  S’  ev  (SXsvaiatv,  (1)?  Sp??,  xaSe 
XaSouaa  -rdtpcaTsca,  xoiat  xpoq  SSp-ot? 


u/w  -r"—  •  -  - - 

4  Bates’s  4XV  for  the  second  Sv  gives  a  sense 
thought  but  no  thought  at  all. 
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which  plan  to  follow;  for,”  he  goes  on,  “if  we  are  caught  opening  the  doors  or  [he  says 
“and”]  effecting  an  entrance  [going  through  the  metope  with  a  ladder],  we  are  dead  men.”1 

The  ladder  and  the  metope  opening  are  the  route  adopted  for  the  night  assault  upon  the 
temple  statue.  And  once  more  we  review  our  temple — a  Doric  templum  in  antis,  with 
architrave,  triglyphs,  open  metopes,  gilded  cornice,  roof;  and  all  devoid  of  plastic  decoration. 

Long  after  the  foregoing  discussion  was  written,2  Professor  Washburn’s  article  on 
“Iphigenia  Taurica  113  as  a  Document  in  the  History  of  Architecture”  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology  XXII  (1918)  pages  434-437,  in  which  he  rejects  the 
meaning  of  “between  the  triglyphs”  for  da o>  Tpiy^cpwv  and  proposes  to  translate  the  phrase 
“within”  or  “beyond”  or  “behind  the  triglyphs.”  That  is,  “behind  the  frieze  is  an  opening 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule;  by  means  of  this  opening  one  can  make  his  way  to  the  attic 
and  let  himself  down  into  the  cella.”  In  support  of  this  view  Dr.  Washburn  cites  the  method 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Phrygian  in  the  passage  from  the  Orestes  discussed  above  and 
Pausanias  V  20,  5.  But  the  context  in  the  Orestes  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Phrygian 
was  not  up  in  the  attic  of  the  palace,  but,  failing  in  his  panic  haste  to  get  out  through  the 
barred  and  locked  and  bolted  doors,3  climbed  up  and  over  the  triglyph  frieze.  And  Pausanias, 
in  the  passage  cited,  says  anything  but  that  the  dead  hoplite  in  the  attic  climbed  up  into 
it  through  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Heraeum:  he  had  been  fighting 
upon  the  roof  of  the  building  and  there  had  been  wounded;  he  must  have  got  into  the  attic 
from  the  roof — not  from  below.  Neither  have  we  any  intimation  as  to  how  Orestes  and 
Pylades  would  have  got  down  from  the  attic  into  the  cella! 

Professor  Washburn  maintains  that  “Euripides  was  no  archaeologist,  deliberately 
reproducing  on  the  stage  a  type  of  Greek  construction  which  was  in  his  day  two  or  more 
centuries  out  of  date.”  But,  as  we  have  seen  and  as  we  shall  see  still  more  clearly  as  we 
proceed,  Euripides  was  very  much  of  an  archaeologist;  and  not  only  he  but  all  his  audience 
may  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  temples,  already  very  ancient  in  their  day,  which 
conservative  reverence  for  antiquity  had  not  permitted  to  be  modernized.  Furthermore, 
“openings”  very  close  akin  to  metope  openings  were  not  only  not  two  or  more  centuries 
out  of  date  in  Euripides’s  day  but  very  familiar  indeed.  And  through  them  men  might 
escape  from  a  building,  even  as  the  Phrygian  did.  Aristophanes  is  not  archaizing  when 
he  makes  old  Philocleon  climb  out  of  his  confinement  through  6%ai  or  down  the  rain-spout 
(Ar.  Yesp.  126-128): 


6  S’  i^sSlBpaaxe  Sect  ts  twv  uSpopowv 

xai  twv  Sxwv  -rjpislq  S’  o<j’  Teip^peva 
^veSuaapisv  £ax(otfft 


but  he  would  make  his  escape  by  way  of  the  rain- 
pipes 

and  the  openings;  but  we  stuffed  up  with 
rags  every  opening  there  was 


6xa£  is  so  like  [leTSxat  that  one  is  tempted  to  see  in  Philocleon’s  house  in  the  comic  proscenium 
a  triglyph  frieze  with  open  metopes.  Liddell  and  Scott  cite  the  passage  and  explain  it  as 
a  hole  in  the  roof  for  an  outlet  for  the  smoke.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  is  plural  and 
we  should  have  to  think  of  an  Homeric  clere-story  over  the  hearth — which  is  not  likely; 
and  besides,  the  “hole  in  the  roof”  would  not  fit  at  all  in  verses  317-319: 


friends,  I  have  this  long  time  been 
fretting  to  death  at  hearing  you 
only  through  the  opening 

and  line  352: 


rqxop.ai  ptiv 
xaAat  Bia  t yq  6%rtq 
upuov  uxaxouwv 


xdvxa  xsq> paxtat  xo6x  IffTtv  6izr}q  ouS  e!  ai p<p <p  every  chink  is  stuffed  up  and  there  isn’t  an  open- 
StaSuvat  ing  that  even  a  midge  could  get  through 

1  Some  editors  have  found  difficulty  with  verse  113  also:  Spa  5 i  y ’  eVato  xptyXupwv  Sxoc  xev6v  (with  its 
variant  wpa  84  y’  sc aw).  Blomfield,  reads  Spa  5s  yscaa;  Elmsley,  wpa  8s  ysfawv  xpcyXupwv  oxou;  Madvig,  xsfpa 
84  y’  sTaw;  Wecklein,  Awpcxd  84  yeiaa  xpcyXucpwv  6 xfjv  xsvoc ;  and  again  (1888)  opa  84  ysfawvxpcyXupwv  xuxouq  xsvou?; 
Kochly,  £?axov  84  y’  slow;  Paley,  8pa  84  y’  scow,  xptyXucpwv  Sxou  xevdv;  Weil,  Spa  8’  evsaxc,  xptyXiipwv  oxou  xsv6v’ 
84p.a?  xaSsivac ;  and  many  more.  None  of  these  changes  is  necessary,  and  all  fail  to  help  in  any  way.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  any  one  of  them.  Pylades  is  not  discovering  a  new  way  of  getting  in  but  selecting  that  one  which 
seems  to  him  the  better  of  the  two  plans  proposed  by  Orestes. 

2  It  was  read  before  the  Philological  Club  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1915. 

s  Cf.  11.  1366-1367 :  dXXd  x.xuxsc  yap  xXfjOpa  (JaatXcxwv  B6p.wv, 

ocyfjoax’'  i^w  ydp  xc?  sx6a(vsc.  .  .  . 

See  page  113,  foot-note  1,  where  the  passage  is  quoted  in  full. 
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Locked  up  under  careful  watch,  poor  old  Philocleon  sits  behind  his  barred  door  and  hears 
through  a  metope  hole,  or  something  very  like  it,  his  fellow-heliasts  talking  in  the  street 
before  his  house.  Until  that  method  of  escape  was  cut  off  he  would  climb  up  on  the  inside 
and  crawl  through  one  of  those  openings,  or  mount  to  the  roof  and  slide  down  the  rain- 
spout.  And  he  prays  to  be  turned  into  smoke,  so  that  he  may  get  through  to  them.1 

All  this  is  in  direct  support  of  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  Orestes  and  the 
situation  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica.  The  passage  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica  and  that  from  the 
Bacchae  (1212-1215)  cited  above2  are  alone  adequate  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  Doric  en¬ 
tablature  upon  the  proscenium  in  the  theatre.  But  as  final  proof,  we  may  cite  the  scene 
from  Euripides’s  Orestes  quoted  above3  in  which  Helen’s  Phrygian  slave  behind  the  pro¬ 
scenium  climbs  up  over  the  architrave  and  between  two  triglyphs  and  tumbles  down  outside 
the  palace  before  the  feet  of  the  chorus  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators. 

Very  ancient  temples  with  triglyph  frieze  and  open  metopes  were,  no  doubt,  still  standing 
in  many  places  in  Greece  in  the  fifth  century  and  were  familiar  to  Euripides  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  open  metopes  in  palaces  and  temples  were  an  easy  ingress  for  robbers, 
like  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  the  Iphigenia  Taurica;  architects  and  builders,  therefore,  soon 
filled  them  up  with  rectangular  plates,  and  these  in  time  invited  graphic  and  plastic 
decoration. 


11.  Artemisia  in  Attica 


a.  The  Temple  of  the  Brauronian  Artemis  at  Brauron 


Closely  connected  in  religious  and  literary  tradition  with  the  temple  in  the  Taurian  land 
and  its  cultus  and  ritual  was  the  worship  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  a  town  near  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  not  far  from  Prasiae  and  Halae  Araphenides. 

Of  the  temple  itself  we  know  nothing;  not  a  certain  vestige  of  it  is  left;  we  do  not  even 
know  its  site;  I  have  tramped  all  over  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  where  it  must  have  been 
searching  for  a  trace  of  it,  as  others  have  done,  and  failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  it;  the 
Greek  authors  have  nothing,  beyond  a  mere  mention,  to  say  of  it.  The  only  object  of  real 
interest  there  was  the  Zeus-fallen,  wooden  image  of  Artemis,  brought,  as  the  story  has  it, 
by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  from  Taurica.  Euripides  makes  the  transfer  of  the  statue  from 
the  Taurian  land  to  Attica  the  substance  of  the  Iphigenia  Taurica,  the  service  that  finally 
frees  Orestes  from  the  pursuit  of  the  avengers  of  blood  (I.  T.  85-92) : 


ffu  S’  elxaq  ilOsiv  Tauptxijq  pi’  opouq  ^Govoq, 

IvG’  ”A pTepdq  aoi  cruyyovoq  @wpiouq  e'xot> 
7.a6siv  t’  ayaXpia  G eaq,  o  i paaiv  IvGaSs 
elq  TOuaSe  vaouq  oupavou  xeaslv  axcr 
XaSovTa  S’  i)  T£Xvat(Jtv  1)  tuxT)  tcv(, 

xlvSuvov  ixxXYjaavr’,  ’AGiqvaEwv  x^ovl 
Souvac  S’  dvGivS’  ouS£v  ^pprjGr]  xepar 
xai  TauT a  SpacavT5  cipixvoaq  e£eiv  xovwv 


thou  bad’st  me  come  to  the  coasts  of  the  Taurian 
land, 

where  thy  sister  Artemis  hath  her  altars, 
and  get  the  goddess’s  statue  which  they  say  fell 
down  from  heaven  into  this  temple  here; 
and,  having  got  it  by  craft  or  by  some  happy 
chance, 

all  danger  past,  to  give  it  to  the  land 
of  Athens.  Naught  more  than  this  was  said. 
And  this  done,  I  should  have  respite  from  my 
woes 


And  again,  Orestes  explains  to  Iphigenia  his  quest  in  the  Tauric  land  (I.  T.  977  986): 


<f>ot66q  p,’  exsEJUpe  Seupo,  StoxeT^q  Xa6eiv 
ayaXp.’  ’AGtjvwv  t’  iyxaGcSpuaat  %Qovl. 
dW  vjvxep  Tjpuv  wptaev  awTirjpt'av, 
cGp,xpa£ov  ijv  yap  Geaq  xaTa<7Xw9-£V  @P£Ta<b 

pavitov  te  xal  ok  xoXuxwxtp  axacpec 

1  Ar.  Vesp.  323-324:  dtXX’  &  Zeu,  Zsu,  piya  Ppovrfjcaq 
p.8  xoftjaov  xaxvbv  E^alcpvT)?,  y.^X. 

»P.  115. 

»P.  113. 


Phoebus  sent  me  hither  to  get  the  statue  fallen 
from  Zeus  and  set  it  up  in  Athens’  land. 

Now,  help  me  to  the  safety  which  he  hath 
ordained;  for  if  we  get  possession  of  the  goddess’s 
image 

and  I  have  surcease  of  my  madness,  thee  also 
shall  I  speed  away  in  our  ship 
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crxeEXa q  MuxY)vat<;  ijKazaazrjao)  xaXcv. 
aXX:  a)  (piX^Osca’,  6)  xaaEyvrjTOv  xa pa, 
crwaov  xaxpwov  olxov,  exawaov  S’  Ip.e- 
(bg  yap,’  oXcoXe  xavxa  xai  Ta  IleXoxcScov, 

oupavcov  el  per)  Xiqt}>6piecr0a  0sa<;  ^psTa? 


of  many  oars  and  restore  thee  again  to  Mycenae. 
But,  oh  beloved  sister  mine, 
save  our  father’s  house;  deliver  me; 
for  all  my  fortunes — all  the  house  of  Pelops’s  line 
— are  ruined  quite, 

unless  we  gain  possession  of  the  goddess’s  image 


The  same  thought  is  repeated  a  third  time  by  Athena,  as  dea  ex  machina,  speaking  for 
her  people  (I.  T.  1438-1442) : 


xsxptopisvoi;  yap  Oeacp dxocac  AoEjEou 
Seup’  r)X0’  ’OpeaTTjg,  tov  t’  ’Epcvucov  x^Xov 
qjeuywv  aSeXtp fjg  z’  "Apyoq  eEaxspupwv  Sipia? 
ayaXpcct  0’  Eepov  eE;  Ipnrjv  aijcov  %06va, 
twv  vuv  xapovTWv  XTQpuzTWV  dvatpuxdq 


for  foreordained  by  Loxias’s  oracles  is 
Orestes  come,  in  flight  from  the  Erinyes’ 
wrath,  to  bring  to  Argos  his  fair  sister 
and  convey  the  holy  image  to  my  land 
and  thus  gain  respite  from  his  present  woes 


And  Thoas,  accepting  her  decree,  dismisses  the  children  of  Agamemnon  and  bids  farewell 
to  the  precious  statue  (I.  T.  1480-1481): 

tiwaav  elg  aijv  auv  Osa;  ayaXpaxc  let  them  go  with  the  goddess’s  statue  to  thy 

yatav,  xaOcSpuaacvTO  t’  eutit/m;  ftp  hag  land  and  with  fair  fortune  install  the  image  there 

As  for  the  statue  itself,  sometimes  it  is  an  dyaXp.a,  sometimes  a  (ipsTag1,  sometimes  a 
^oavov  (1359) — that  is,  “a  thing  of  joy,”  or  “a  graven  image,”  or  “a  wooden  figure.” 
Euripides  uses  the  former  two  words  apparently  without  the  slightest  distinction  (Eur.  I.  T. 
1038;  10402) : 


tE  SfjTa  [xaXXov  Gsaq  ayaXp,’  aXEaxexac; 

It’  Iv  Sopiotat  @pexa<; 

^6avov  is  more  definite  and  specific  (Eur. 
(Eur.  I.  T.  996-997)  : 

SeSotxa  xa'c  xupavvov,  y;vEx’  dv  xevaq 
xpr]xE8a<;  eupj]  Xacva;  ayaXpLaToq 


yet  how  is  the  goddess’s  statue  aught  the  more 
secured? 

Still  stands  the  image  in  the  shrine 
.  T.  1359).  It  stood  upon  a  pedestal  of  stone 

I  fear  the  king,  too,  when  he  shall  find 
the  stone  pedestal  void  of  its  statue 


The  pedestal  is  xp^xESs?  (997)  or  (3d0pa  (1157;  1201)  or  e8pa  (1165).  The  figure  was  small 
enough  to  be  easily  carried,  even  in  a  woman’s  arms  (Eur.  I.  T.  1000) : 

a'yaX[i,a  t’  omen;  [  thou  [Orestes3]  shalt  bear  the  statue 

(1044): 


OP.  ou  S’  ¥)  ti;  dXXoq  iv  zepocv  o?<jec  @peTa<;; 
Id*.  lyco 

(1157-1158): 

t£  t6Se  p,eTaEpsc<;  0;  axcvYjxwv  paGpwv, 

.  Gsdg  dyaXpt’  Iv  (iXevaig; 

(1176): 

f)  twvS’  exaxc  8y;t’  ayaXp.’  I'Ejco  aspect;; 


OR.  Wilt  thou  [Iphigenia]  bring  the  image  in 
thine  arms,  or  shall  some  one  else? 

IPH.  I  will 


why  bearest  thou  in  thine  arms  from  its  inviolable 
base  the  statue  of  the  goddess? 


and  on  their  account  thou  dost  bear  the  image 
forth? 

The  image  was  most  ancient;4  it  was  most  reverend;5  it  was  small;6  it  was  graven;7  it 
was  made  of  wood;8  it  was  polished;9  it  had  fallen  from  heaven  into  the  temple  in  the  land 

!  Jl1  addition  to  the  passages  cited  above,  cp.  also  Eur.  I.  T.  980;  986;  1044;  1179;  1199;  1481. 

2  Cp.  also  Eur.  I.  T.  1291-1292;  1315-1316. 

3  Cp.  also  Eur.  I.  T.  1477-1478. 

4  Paus.  I  23,  7  (quoted  on  p.  119  below);  33,  1  (quoted  on  p.  119  below). 

tn„rhTltV:  LTV  1291-1292;  1315-1316;  1489  (quoted  on  page  124  below);  Up6v:  1441 ;  none  might 

touch  it,  save  the  priestess  alone:  Oiyetv  ydrp  8at6v  sax’  sp.ol  ii.6vf)  (Eur.  I.  T.  1045). 

1477-1478;  Paus10III(16O10d  ab°Ve')’  1044  Quoted  above);  1157-1158  (quoted  above);  1176  (quoted above) ; 

I  ®ur-  986; 1044;  1179;  1199;  1481;  1489  (quoted  on  p.  124  below). 

7-11  (quoted  o7pp.  TiS  Mow)123’  7  <<,UOted  °°  P’  U9  W0W,;  33'  1  (qU°‘ed  °“  »• 119  below>i  111 
9  Eur.  I.  T.  111-112:  Ijeaxtv  sx,  vaou  XaSety  SyaXpa 
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of  the  Taurians;1  it  was  brought  to  Attica  by  Orestes  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  command.* 
In  works  of  art  in  which  the  image  is  represented,  especially  the  long  series  of  sarcophagi, 
it  is  a  small  statue  of  the  Artemis  type,  corresponding  to  the  description  in  the  text  of 
Euripides. 

Euripides  was  not  the  only  tragic  poet  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  shrine  at  Brauron. 
We  have  in  Diphilus  (’EX.,  Frag.  30,  1-3K.)  the  passage  from  some  tragic  poet  (Inc.  Inc. 
Frag.  145  N.) : 


to  t6v8’  ixoxTeuouua  xat  xexTTqpilvY) 
Bpaupwvoq  Eepou  SeoipcXIaTaTOv  toxov 
AiqTouq  At6q  ts  ToEjoSapivE  xapOeve 

Pausanias  has  but  little  more  to  add. 
Acropolis  he  remarks  (I  23,  7): 

xal  ’ApTepuSoq  lep6v  i<jTi  BpauptovEaq, 

IIpa^tTeXouq  pi£v  ts^vyj  to  ayaXpia, 

Tfj  0eu>  8£  iaztv  ax8  Bpauptovoq  Sfj- 
piou  to  ovopia.  xal  t6  ap^aiov  Ejoavov 
iaTtv  4v  Bpauptovt,  "ApTepicq,  <bq 
Xeyouatv,  t)  Taupixf) 


oh  thou  that  dwellest  in  and  watchest  over 
sacred  Brauron,  a  spot  best  loved  of  God, 
thou  archer  maiden-daughter  of  Leto  and  Zeus 


there  is  also  a  sanctuary  of  the  Brauronian  Arte¬ 
mis; 

the  statue  is  the  work  of  Praxiteles, 

and  the  goddess  has  her  name  from  the 

deme  of  Brauron;  and  at  Brauron  is  the  ancient 

wooden  image — the  Tauric 

Artemis,  they  say 


As  he  passes  from  the  Propylaea  into  the  inner 


In  this  passage  Pausanias  repeats  the  tradition  set  forth  by  Euripides  in  the  lines  quoted 
above,  namely  that  the  sanctuary  at  Brauron  contained  the  wooden  image  of  Artemis, 
brought,  according  to  popular  belief,  from  Tauria  to  Attica.  He  himself,  however,  does 
not  accept  the  local  tradition;  his  tbq  Xeyoucuv  betrays  his  skepticism.  In  I  33,  1  he  frankly 
declares  his  disbelief  in  the  Attic  tradition : 


Mapa0tovoq  8£  ccxexei  P^v  Bpau- 

ptov,  ev0a  ’Iquyivecav  tt;v  ’Ayapiepivovoq 

4%  Tauptov  ipeuyouaav,  to  ayaXpia 
dyopivrjv  to  ’ApTipitSoq  axo Srjvcu 
Xeyouat,  xaTaXixouaav  to  ayaXpia 
TauTT)  xal  ^q  ’A0f)vaq  xaE  uaTepov 
iq  "Apyoq  a<pixea0at.  Ejoavov  piev 
Sfj  xai  auTO0c  £<ttiv  ’ApTepicSoq  ctp^ai- 
ov  to  8e  ex  twv  fiapSaptov  otTtveq 

xava  yvwp.T)v  eyouat  tyjv  ^(xr)v 
4v  eTepcp  Xoyto  SrjXwaw. 


Some  distance  from  Marathon  in  one  direction 
is  Brauron, 

where,  they  say,  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon, 

disembarked  with  the  statue  of  Artemis  when 
she  made  her  escape  from  Tauria. 

Here  she  deposited  the  statue  and  made 
her  way  to  Athens  and  later  on  to 
Argos.  Now,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
ancient  wooden  image  of  Artemis  here 
also;  but  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  real  pos¬ 
sessors  of 

the  statue  that  came  from  the  barbarian  lands, 
I  will  explain  in  another  connection 


In  III  16,  7-11  he  presents  his  arguments  for  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  Sparta 
as  the  custodian  of  the  true  image  from  Taurica: 


To  8e  %wpEov  to  ixovopiatjopievov 
AtpivaTov  ’Op0(aq  lepov  8<ttiv 
’ApTepuSoq.  to  Ejoavov  8e  8xecvo 
elvai  Xeyouatv  o  xots  ’OpeaTiqq 
xal  Tcptyeveca  £x  Trjq  Tauptxijq 
ixxXsxTOuatv’  4q  8£  ttjv  acpevepav 
Aaxe8atpi6vcot  xopuaOvjvaE  <paacv 
’OpeaTOU  xai  dvTau0a  (iaacXeuovToq. 

KaE  p.ot  eExora  Xeyetv  ptaXXov  tc 
8oxouatv  T]  ’A0r)valot.  xoEto  yap 
By)  X6y  tp  xaveXtxev  av  8v  Bpauptovt 
’Iiptyeveta  t b  ayaXpia;  v)  xtoq, 

1  Eur.  I.  T.  87-88  (quoted  on  p.  117  above);  97 

t’ oupotvou  xlurj'xa,  Acb?  x6pr)i;  ayaXp-a 

2  Eur.  I.  T.  87-91  (quoted  on  p.  117  above);  977- 
above);  1013-1014  (quoted  on  p.  123  below);  1086-1C 
pp.  121-122  below). 


The  place  called  Limnaeum 
is  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis 
Orthia.  The  wooden  image,  moreover, 
is,  they  say,  the  famous  statue  that  Orestes 
and  Iphigenia  once  stole  from  the  Taurian 
land;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  maintain 
that  it  was  brought  to  their  country 
because  Orestes  was  king  there  also. 

And  this  story  seems  to  me  rather  more  plausible 
than  the  one  the  Athenians  tell.  For  on  what 
possible  grounds  would  Iphigenia 
have  left  the  statue  in  Brauron?  Or  how 
'•  986  (quoted  on  p.  118  above);  I.  T.  1384-1385:  t6 

978  (quoted  on  p.  118  above);  1000  (quoted  on  p.  118 
38  (quoted  on  page  124  below) )  1448—1457  (quoted  on 
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r)v£xa  ’AG-qvaiot  ttjv  x«pav  ixXtxelv 
xapEaxeua^ovxo,  oux  ias0Evxo  xaE 
touto  dg  xaq  vauq;  xalzoi  Stap.£- 
PL£VT)X£V  ETt  XaE  VUV  TT)XlXOUTO  OVOpia 
T-fj  Tauptx-fi  0£W,  COOTS  apuptCrSTflTOU- 
at  p.£v  KaxxaBBxac  ot  tov  Eu£sc- 
vov  oExouvxsq  to  ayaXpta  slvat 
xapa  a< pcatv,  dpKptaBTQTo  Gat  B6  xal 
AuBcov  o!q  ^axEv  ’ApTifpuBoq  tspov 
’AvatExtBoq.  ’A0v;vatotq  B£  apa  xapaKp0r) 

Y£v6[x£vov  Xacpupov  t4>  MfjBcp'1  to  yap 

dx  Bpaupcovoq  ixopua0Y)  x£  dg  Souaa, 
xal  uaxspov  SsXsuxou  BBvxoq  Supoi 
AaoBtxstq  dtp’  rjjjiwv  sxouat. 

Mapxupta  B£  ptot  xaE  xaBs  ttEjv 
dv  AaxsBaEpiovi  ’Op0Eav  xo  dx 
xo)v  @ap6apu>v  £lvat  £oavov 

xouxo  piv  yap  ’AaxpaBaxoq 
xal  ’AXcoxsxoq  ot  ’'Ip6ou  xou 
’A[j.<pta0evouq  xou  ’’AytBoq  x6  ayaX- 
pa  Eupovxsq  auxExa  xaps^pBvqaav 
touto  8k  ot  Atpvaxat  SxapTtaxcov 
xaE  Kuvoaupstq  xaE  dx  Msaoaq 
T£  xat  IItTdvT]q  Ouovxsq  t fj  ’Apxs- 
ptBt  £?q  Btaqnpav,  dx6  B6  aGTTjq 
xaE  dg  tpovouq  xporj^Orjaav, 
dxoOavBvxcov  B6  ixE  xw  @copcj) 
xoXXcov  v6aoq  e<p0£t p£  xoGq 
XotxoGq.  xa£  aqptatv  ixE  xouxtj) 
y£v£xat  Xoytov  at'paxt  av0 pcoxcov 
tov  (iwpov  atpaaaetv  0uops- 
vou  8k  ovxtva  6  xXvjpoq  ixe- 
XapBavs,  Auxoupyoq  psTsSaXev 
iq  iag  dxE  xoTq  dyrjtoig  paaxt- 
yag,  ipx£xXaxa£  te  ouxcoq  av- 
0po)TC(ov  aYpaat  6  (3copoq-  rj 
hk  tspEta  to  ijoavov  s'xouaa  aqpt- 
atv  dtpda xiqxs.  to  Be  ^axtv  aX- 
Xcoq  p£v  xoutpov  6x6  aptxp6- 
Ttjxoq,  T] v  B6  oE  paaTtyouvTeq 
xote  uxotpEtBopsvot  xafcoac 
xaxa  d<pr]6ou  xaXXoq  y]  c?££- 
wpa,  tots  ij  By;  tT3  yuvatxE 
x6  £;6avov  yEvsxat  (lapu  xai 
ouxExt  suifopov  rj  8k  dv  a Ex£a 
xouq  paaTtyouvxaq  xotstxat  xal 
xt^EaOat  Bt’  auxouq  <pY]atv. 

0 uxo)  8k  xw  ayaXpaxc  dx6  twv  ^v 
rfj  Tauptxjj  0uatc6v  ippsp^vr;- 
xev  avOpwxcov  aYpaxt  YjSsaOat 


did  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  abandon  their  country,  fail  to  take  this 
also  on  board  their  ships?  And  yet,  even 
to  this  day,  the  name  of  the  Tauric 
goddess  commands  such  reverence  that 
the  Cappadocians  on  the  Euxine 
claim  that  the  statue  is  in  their 
possession,  and  the  same  claim  is  made  by  those 
Lydians  who  have  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis 
Anaeitis.  But  the  Athenians,  be  it  remarked, 
carelessly  allowed 

it  to  be  taken  as  spoils  of  war  by  the  Mede1;  for 
the 

statue  at  Brauron  was  carried  away  to  Susa, 
and  afterward,  by  the  gift  of  Seleucus,  the  Syrians 
at  Laodicea  received  it  and  they  have  possession 
of  it  in  our  day. 

Moreover,  I  can  produce  as  proofs 
that  the  Orthia  in  Lacedaemon  is  that 
wooden  image  from  the  barbarian  land  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(1)  Astr abacus  and  Alopecus, 
the  sons  of  Irbus,  the  son  of 
Amphisthenes,  the  son  of  Agis, 

upon  finding  the  image,  at  once  went  mad. 

(2)  The  Limnatae  of  Sparta  and  the 
Cynosurians  and  the  people  of  Mesoa 
and  Pitane  were  sacrificing  to  Artemis,  fell 
into  a  dispute,  and  from  that  they 

were  led  on  to  bloodshed; 

and  when  many  had  been  slain  at 

the  altar,  sickness  wasted  the 

rest.  And  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  ordained 

that  they  should  wet  the  altar 

with  human  blood.  As  the  man  upon 

whom  the  lot  fell  was  sacrificed, 

Lycurgus  changed  the  custom  to  that 
of  scourging  the  boys, 
and  so  the  altar  reeks 
with  human  blood;  and  the 
priestess  stands  over  them  with  the 
wooden  image  in  her  arms.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  naturally  light,  for  it  is  small; 
but  if  ever  those  who  do  the  scourging 
lay  on  the  blows  with  sparing  hand  be¬ 
cause  a  boy  is  handsome  or  high¬ 
born,  then  the  wooden  image  becomes 
heavy  in  the  woman’s  hands  and  no  longer 
easy  for  her  to  hold,  and  she  lays  the 
blame  on  the  scourgers  and  says  it  is 
they  that  lay  the  load  on  her.  And  so 
the  joy  in  human  blood  has  continued 
in  the  statue  from  the  days  of  its  human 
sacrifice  in  the  Tauric  land. 


From  this  we  learn  that  not  only  Attica,  but  Sparta  and  Argos  and  Cappadocia  (Comana2 
and  ydia  and  Syria  (Laodicea3)  as  well  all  claimed  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  true  imag< 

1  Cf.  also  VIII  46,  3. 

2  Strabo  XII  535;  Dio  Cassius  XXXVI  11. 

T  j-  Aw;or,d,n5  Porphyry  (de  Abstin.  II  56)  a  virgin  was  formerly  sacrificed  every  year  to  Athena  a 
aftiKvaf&d  SubstitU'ed'  This  Athena  was  probably  the  godZs? whom  pZi 
fTw  H  O  %lynT.  she  was  neither  Artemis  nor  Athena,  but  the  native  Syrian  goddess  Astarte 
w™°fuerAts?n  Smlth,’  Reh9™n  of  the  Semites2,  pp.  466  sq.  Still  Seleucus  may  perfectly  well  have  identi 

p£V40?)e  0,ly  lhe  0id  Greet  im“ee  0t 
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from  the  Taurian  shrine.1  The  “proofs”  that  Pausanias  offers  for  the  case  of  Sparta  are 
astounding,  even  for  him.  If  there  were  no  better  arguments  current  in  the  days  of 
Euripides,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  case  for  Athens,  as  he  presents  it  in  the  Iphigenia 
Taurica,  permitted  no  shadow  of  a  doubt;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  patriotic  purpose  in 
Euripides’s  tragedy  was  to  establish  the  claim  of  Attica  to  the  possession  of  the  true  image 
once  the  care  of  Iphigenia  in  the  Tauric  land. 

“Carl  Robert2  thinks  that  the  legend  of  the  bringing  of  the  image  from  the  Crimea  to 
Brauron  was  an  invention  of  Euripides,  and  that  the  popularity  which  this  fiction  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  poet’s  verses  induced  various  towns,  which  possessed  ancient 
images  of  Artemis,  to  set  up  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  genuine  image  of  the  Tauric 
Artemis.  The  story  that  the  ancient  image  at  Brauron  was  carried  off  by  Xerxes  (Paus. 
Ill  16,  8;  VIII  46,  3)  is  treated  by  Professor  Robert  as  another  fiction  devised  to  support 
the  claims  of  Laodicea  to  the  possession  of  the  true  image.  He  thinks  that  if  the  image  at 
Brauron  had  really  been  carried  off  by  Xerxes,  Euripides  must  have  alluded  to  its  capture 
in  his  play  and  must  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Athena  a  promise  that  the  image  would 
one  day  be  restored.  The  argument  is  scarcely  convincing,  though  Professor  Robert  regards 
it  as  conclusive.”3 

So,  too,  the  cultus  statue  of  Artemis  Tauropolos  was  a  very  ancient  one.  It  was  still 
in  its  place  in  the  days  of  Euripides.  The  tale  of  its  rape4 *  belongs  to  after  days,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  existence  of  several  images  whose  votaries  vindicated  for  them 
severally  the  title  to  being  the  original  one  brought  from  Tauris  and  to  reconcile  the  several 
claims. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  Pausanias,  the  claims  of  Athens  seem  to  have  been  most 
generally  accepted.  To  the  sources  already  quoted  we  might  add  also  the  two  following: 
Apollodorus,  Epit.  6,  27 : 

i £v  Taupot?  ijoavov...  xopuaSb  e?s  the  wooden  statue  in  Tauria  .  .  .  brought  to 

’A0f)va<;  vuv  XlyeTat  tb  ty}<;  TaupoTi6Xou  Athens  is  now  called  that  of  the  Tauropolos 

Servius  ad  Virg.  Aen.  Ill  331 : 

Orestes  .  .  .  accepto  responso,  sublato  Dianae  simulacro  sororem  reduxit  in  Atticam, 
ubi  in  honorem  conservati  numinis  Tauropolin  appelavit. 


b.  Artemis  Tauropolos  in  Halae 


The  cultus  of  Artemis  Tauropolos  at  Halae  has  often  been  confused  with  that  of  the 
Tauric  Artemis  at  Brauron.  But  the  Brauronian  temple  was  in  the  Deme  of  Philaidae  at 
Brauron,  the  Tauropolian  in  Halae  Araphenides.  They  were,  nevertheless,  so  closely 
related  both  in  nature  and  in  location,  that  they  became  subject  to  endless  confusion,  and  it 
is  altogether  impossible  to  disentangle  the  snarls.  Both  are  called  ‘  Brauronian  ;  both 
received  the  epithet  “Tauropolos”;  and  both,  by  a  natural  process  of  etymologizing,6  are 
identified  with  the  Tauric  virgin.  Thus  also  both  are  brought  into  connection  with  the 
story  in  accordance  with  which  the  cultus  image  was  brought  by  Orestes  and  Iphigenia 
from  the  Tauric  land  to  Attica.  Athena  herself,  speaking  as  dea  ex  machina  at  the  end  of 
the  Iphigenia  Taurica,  hopelessly  confounds  the  two  (1448-1457): 


Xtopet  Xa6d)v  aya^pa  auyyov6y  -re  cffjv. 

g-rav  S’  ’A0r]va<;  Taq  0soS[ju)tou<; 
xwp6q  Ti?  Itrnv  ’At0ESo?  Tcpoq  da/a-rots 
opoiat,  yeErwv  SstpaSo?  Kapucrrfaq, 


take  thou  the  statue  and  thy  kinswoman  and  go 
thy  way. 

And  when  thou  comest  to  Athens  built  of  God, 
a  place  there  is  upon  the  Attic  marches 
hard  by  Carystus’s  ridge,  a 


1  No  less  than  twenty  localities  claimed  possession  of  the  true  image:  Attica,  Sparta,  Argos,  Cappadocian 

Comana,  Pontic  Comana,  Castabala  (Cataonia),  Mt.  Amanus,  Lydia,  Patmos,  Smmthe,  Rhodes,  Laodicea, 
Oreste  (Adrianople) ,  Argos  Oresticum,  Oreste  (Euboea),  Rhegium,  Cauloma,  Tyndans,  Aricia.  For  the 
literature  see  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.  IIP,  Sp.  998-1001;  IV  Sp.137  • 

2  Arch.  Mdrchen,  pp.  144-150;  cf.  also  Robert,  A.  Z.  XXXIII  (1876),  p.  134. 

3  Frazer,  Paus.  II  p.  284. 

3  CLPhoL  J6k7T«uPox6Xov  =  Suid.  s.  ».  T«uPox6Xov  and  T«uPox6Xa;  Schol.  Soph.  Aj.  172;  Apollodorus 

(Schol.  Ar.  Lys.  447). 
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tepop,  'Aide,  vtv  oupiBi;  6vop.d^et  Xe (og‘ 
ivTauSa  zeu^aq  vaBv  cBpuaai  (3peTaq, 
ix<i>vu(iov  y rjq  Tauptxfji;  xovwv  te  awv 
....’'ApTep.iv  Be  viv  PpotoI 
zb  XotxBv  6pLvr;ijouat  TaupoxoXov  0eav 


holy  spot— my  people  call  it  Halae ; 
there  build  a  shrine  and  set  the  image  up, 
named  for  the  Taurian  land  and  for  thy  toils 
.  .  .  and  men  for  all  time  to  come  shall 
sing  the  praises  of  the  goddess  as  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos 


Here  we  have  Halae  and  the  Tauropolos;  only  five  lines  further  on  it  is  Brauron  and 
Brauronia  (1462-1463): 

ce  B’  ctpupl  aepivdq,  ^Icptyeveta,  y.\l{iay.<xq  thou,  Iphigenia,  by  Brauron’s  holy  stairs 

BpaupwvEaq  Bet  TflBe  xXflBouxetv  0e<?  must  be  warden  to  this  goddess 

It  was  the  close  geographical  connection  and  the  association  of  Iphigenia,  that  is,  Artemis 
Iphigenia,  and  her  cult  in  Brauron  with  Iphigenia,  the  Tauric  maiden,  that  led  to  the  com¬ 
plete  identification  between  the  Artemis  of  Brauron  and  the  Artemis  Tauropolos  of  Halae, 
as  we  find  it  in  Attica.  And  so,  too,  all  the  famous  shrines  of  the  Tauropolos  came  naturally 
to  claim  possession  of  the  Tauric  statue. 

The  claim  of  possessing  the  Tauric  image  in  Comana  of  Cappadocia  prompted  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  story  that  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  on  their  flight  from  Tauria  came  to  Cataonia, 
established  there  the  worship  of  the  Tauropolos,  and  built  two  temples — one  to  Artemis 
and  one  to  Iphigenia — and  that  Comana  received  its  name  from  Iphigenia’s  offering  to  the 
goddess  her  long  hair  (xopu])1. 

Strabo,  for  one,  keeps  the  Tauropolos  and  the  Brauronian  sanctuaries  clearly  distinguished 
(VIII  399  in.) : 


eItgc  npaaia  STetpta  Bpaupwv, 
oxou  tB  zfjq  BpaupwvEap  lepov, 
['AXal  ’Apa<pt)]  viBsq,  oxou  tB  Trjq 
TaupoxoXou,  Muppcvouq  Hpo6a- 
Xiv0o<;  Mapa0u>v,  oxou  MiVnaBTrjq.... 


then  come  Prasia,  Stiria,  and  Brauron, 
where  the  sanctuary  of  the  Brauronian  is ; 
Halae  Araphenides,  where  we  find  that 
of  the  Tauropolos;  Myrrhinus,  Proba- 
linthus,  and  Marathon,2  where  Miltiades  .  .  . 


The  topographical  order  of  Strabo’s  list  leaves  no  possible  doubt  of  the  relative  location 
of  Brauron,  with  its  Brauronian  sanctuary,  and  Halae  Araphenides,  with  its  Tauropolos. 
The  former  lies  south  of  Halae  Araphenides,  and  the  latter  is  the  next  town  to  the  north 
on  the  way  to  Marathon. 

Servius  seems  to  know  the  divinity  whose  worship  Orestes  established  in  Attica  and  whose 
statue  he  brought  from  the  Tauric  temple  only  as  Tauropolis.  But  he  is  also  perfectly 
sure  that  the  only  original  and  true  image  from  Tauria  was  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia.3 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Tauropolos  at  Halae  was  directed  toward  her  as  a  goddess  pre¬ 
siding  over  animal  breeding  (Eur.  I.  T.  1456-1457): 

’'Aptepuv  Be  vtv  (j p o t o i  and  men  in  future  days  shall  sing  her  praise 

tB  XotxBv  upivfjffoufft  TaupoxoXov  0eav  as  Artemis,  the  Goddess  of  the  Kine 


The  TaupoxoXoq,  the  protectress  of  kine,  would  naturally  have  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  regard  of  the  people  among  whom  the  Vapheio  cups,  the  Tirynthian  and  Cnossian  bulls, 
and  all  that  these  and  other  such  works  of  art  suggest  were  popular. 

Her  worship,  moreover,  had  much  in  it  that  was  reminiscent  of  the  primaeval  rites  of 
human  sacrifice  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Tauric  Artemis;  Athena  further  pre¬ 
scribes  (Eur.  I.  T.  1458-1461) : 


vBpiov  Te  0B?  tovB’’  otocv  eopTa^r)  Xewg, 

ty)<;  ar]g  acpayfjq  axoiv’  ixtaxs™  ££<J>o<; 

Be pf]  xpBq  dvBpBq  alp.d  z’  i^avtized, 
OCTtaq  exaTt,  0ea  0’  oxco?  Tipidq  exfl 


enact  this  law:  whenever  the  folk  shall  keep  the 
festival, 

in  atonement  for  thy  slaying  they  shall  set  a 
sword 

to  a  man’s  throat  and  spill  blood  for  the 
sake  of  hallowing  and  for  the  goddess’s  honor’s 
sake 


1  Strabo  XII  535;  cp.  Dio  Cass.  XXXVI  11;  Et.  Magn.  526,  22. 

2  Cf.  Eur.  Heracl.  80-81 :  tst  piitiroXtv 

ijiivoixov  ^X0e<;  Xa6v 

3  Ad  Virg.  Aen.  Ill  331,  quoted  on  p.  121,  q.  v. 
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And  the  change  to  purer  forms  of  worship  is  suggested  in  Iphigenia’s  prayer  (I.  T.  1231) : 
xaGapov  oix^asti;  $6[xov  |  in  a  home  of  purity  thou  shalt  dwell 

The  Brauronian  festival  was  famous.  Closely  connected  with  it  is  the  story  of  the  rape 
of  the  Attic  women  by  Etrurians  or  Pelasgians  from  Lemnos  during  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  on  one  occasion.1  In  the  consequent  confusion,  the  famous  old  cultus  statue  brought 
from  the  Taurian  land  was  carried  away.2 


c.  The  Sanctuary  of  Artemis  Colaenis  at  Myrrhinus 


At  Myrrhinus,  just  a  few  miles  south  of  Brauron,  in  eastern  Attica,  was  still  another 
seat  of  Artemis  worship.  Colaenus,  a  son  of  Hermes,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  had  founded 
a  temple  to  Artemis  there,  and  from  him  she  received  her  surname  Colaenis.  The  worship 
of  Colaenis  at  Myrrhinus  must  have  been  very  ancient,  for  Colaenus,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition,  lived  before  Cecrops.3 

The  modern  town  of  Merenda,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myrrhinus,  is  now  in 
ruins;  but  a  number  of  inscriptions  found  there  attest  the  importance  of  Artemis  Colaenis.4 

So  revered  was  this  Artemis  that  her  cult  extended  to  Amarynthus,  the  modern  ’Apiapouac, 
the  most  considerable  village  between  Athens  and  Cephisia.  And,  like  the  Brauronian 
Artemis,  the  Colaenis  worship  was  brought  from  the  country  into  Athens,6  and  in  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  is  still  to  be  seen  the  seat  reserved  for  her  priest.  Where  her  city  temple 
stood  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  probably  the  city  and  not  the  country  goddess  to  whom  the 
comic  poets  allude  (Metag.  A5p.,  Frag.  1  K.): 


t(  cot  (6)  KoXatvtq  "ApTspui;; 
Ispsug  yap  civ  tetuxtq xa  rij<;  Ko7acv£5o<; 

(Ar.  Av.  871-872): 

xat  ’ApTipuSt  ’AxaXavGEBt  — 
nEI.  ouxixt  KoXatvt<;  ccXX’  ’AxaXavGE<; 
vApT£[Xtq 


what  have  you  to  do  with  Artemis  Colaenis? 
Why,  I  happen  to  be  Colaenis’s  priest! 


and  Artemis  Thistle-finch — 
PI.  No  longer  Colaenis  but  Acalanthis 
Artemis 


There  is  no  visible  point  in  the  lines  from  the  Birds,  except  the  none  too  successful  play 
upon  the  words  A-calanthis  and  Colaenis. 


d.  The  Sanctuary  of  Brauronian  Artemis  on  the  Acropolis 


From  Brauron  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia  was  carried  on  to  Athens.  The  sanctuary 
adjoining  the  Propylaea  on  the  southeast,  supposed  to  have  been  established  upon  the 
Acropolis  by  the  Pisistratidae,7  contained  a  very  ancient  statue,  together  with  a  new  one 
by  the  hand  of  Praxiteles.  The  ancient  figure  was  an  idol  of  stone  in  a  sitting  posture;8 
the  new  one  by  Praxiteles  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  or  possibly  of  bronze.9  Neither  one, 
therefore,  can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  idol  brought  by  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  from 
Tauria,  although  in  one  passage  Euripides  makes  Orestes  say  that  Athens  itself  was  the 
destination  ordained  for  the  Tauric  statue  (I.  T.  1013-1014): 


xtog  av  AoijEaq  iGeaxcas 
xopdaat  pi’  ayaXp la  Gsa?  xoXtcpa  naXkd<$o<; 


how  had  Loxias’s  oracle  bidden 
me  convey  the  statue  to  Pallas’s  town? 


1  Hdt.  IV  145;  VI  138;  Philoch.  Frag.  6  (Schol.  on  Hm.  A  594);  Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  21;  Zenob.  Ill  85. 

2  Plut.  Virt.  Mulier.  8;  K.  O.  Muller,  Orchomenos  305  ff.;  Busolt,  Griech.  Gesch.  1 185;  Studniczka,  Kyrene 
45  ff.,  51,  145. 

z  I  31  4 — 6. 

<  C  I.  A.  II  575:  kpbv  ’Apr^tSo?  KoXatvfSo?.  Cf.  also  C.  I.  A.  Ill  360;  Ath.  Mitt.  XII  (1887)  pp.  277 
(No.  149),  288  (No.  150),  282  (No.  180). 

6  C.  I.  A.  Ill  216. 


6  Adopting  Kock’s  correction  for  the  MS.  f).  TT  -no 

7  Wilamowitz,  Aus  Kydathen,  128,  47.  Robert,  Archaeol.  Mdrchen,  150;  cf.  Paus.  I  23,  7;  C.  I.  A.  II  728; 
Hitzig-Bliimner,  Paus.  I  260. 

8  See  references  in  Jahn-Michaelis,  Paus.  Arx.  Ath},  pp.  48-49.  TTXO  onA  DO_ 

9  See  discussion  in  Frazer,  Paus.  II,  pp.  284—285  )  Jessen  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.  v.  Brauronia ,  III  bp.  824-825.. 
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The  Athenian  audience,  at  hearing  these  words,  would  naturally  have  thought  of  both 
Brauron  and  its  city  counterpart  upon  the  Acropolis,  for  xoXtqxa  IlaXXdSo?  must  mean 
Athens.  In  1086-1088  the  words  name  explicitly  the  very  city  of  Athens  itself: 


aXX’  suptev^q  ex 6t]0i  (3ap6dpou  y^doybq 
el?  tap  ’AOrjva?-  xal  yap  £v0a8’  o u  xpexet 
valeiv,  xapov  cot  xoXtv  e'xetv  euSalptova 


but  graciously  come  forth  from  a  barbarian  land 
to  Athens;  yea,  it  is  not  meet  for  thee  here 
to  dwell,  when  it  is  thine  to  have  a  city  blest 


But,  even  with  the  mention  of  Athens,  the  hearer  would  still  think  of  Brauron;  for  to  the 
Athenian  Athens  meant  also  Attica.  Thus,  too,  Athena  clearly  speaks  as  dea  ex  machina 
(I.  T.  1441): 


dyaXpid  0’  lepov  el?  ipcrjv  d£wv  %0ova  1  and  bring  the  holy  statue  to  my  land 


signifying  Attica,  not  Athens.  And  yet  only  a  few  lines  further  on  she  bids  the  winds  waft 
Orestes  specifically  to  Athens  (I.  T.  1487-1489) : 


’It’,  w  xvoaf,  vaua0Xoua0e  tov  ’Ayagigvovo? 
xai8’  el?  ’A0f)va?-  augxopeuaopiac  5’  iyo), 
adi^ouu’  ddehprjt;  ty;?  ipcij?  aepiviv  fipiiaq 


come,  ye  breezes,  waft  Agamemnon's 
son  to  Athens;  and  I  will  journey  with  him 
and  keep  my  sister’s  revered  image  safe 


But  the  great  majority  of  the  passages  point  to  Attica  only  generally,  or  to  Brauron 
specifically.  In  all  cases  Brauron  is  primarily  intended,  though,  of  course,  neither  the  poet 
nor  his  audience  could  or  should  forget  that  there  was  a  very  important  sanctuary  of  the 
Brauronian  Artemis  upon  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 


e.  Other  Artemisia  in  Athens 


Besides  the  sanctuary  of  the  Brauronian  Artemis  upon  the  Acropolis,  Pausanias  names 
only  one  other  temple  of  Artemis  in  the  city  (I  19,  6)  4 


8ta6acu  t6v  ElXtuaiv  xwplov  "Aypat 
xaXo6(i£vov  xal  va bq  ’Aypoxipa? 

’A pT£(juSo?.  ivTau0a  "Ap-repicv  xp&TOv 

0T)pouacu  Xiyouacv  iX0ouaav  £x 

AyjXoit  xal  to  ayaXpia  8ca  toGto  £%et  t6£ov 


after  crossing  the  Ilissus  one  finds  a  place  called 
Agrae  and  a  temple  of  Huntress  Artemis. 

Here,  they  say,  was  the  first  place  that 

Artemis  hunted  after  she  came  from 

Delos;  and  for  this  reason  her  statue  has  a  bow 


As  this  sanctuary  lay  across  the  Ilissus  and  north  of  the  Stadium,  upon  a  slight  elevation 
where,  until  recently  at  least,  there  was  a  considerable  mass  of  architectural  fragments 
about  the  church  of  "Ayio?  nixpo?  STaupwjiivo?,  it  may  well  be  the  Artemisium  included  in 
the  exhausting  wild-goose  chase  on  which  Syrus  sends  old  Demea  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence 
(582-583):  ubi  ad  Dianae  veneris, 
ito  ad  dextram 

The  topography  is  not  clear  in  Terence;  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  clearer  in  Menander, 
from  whom  Terence  drew  his  material  for  the  Adelphi.  But  Menandrian  the  scene  certainly 
is,  and  if  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  Menander  worked  into  his  play  an  Artemisium  in 
the  body-breaking  chase  of  Demea,  nothing  would  be  more  fitting  than  the  shrine  of  the 
Huntress  famous  for  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  goats  in  recognition  of  her  help 
at  Marathon.  The,  to  us,  unhappy  feature  of  the  Syrus-Demea  episode  is  the  poet’s  failure 
to  say  anything  about  the  temple  beyond  its  mere  existence  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner 
of  Athens. 


12.  An  Artemisium  at  Argos 


Aeschylus  seems  to  have  known  a  temple  of  Artemis  at  Argos,  of  which  we  have  no 
information  from  any  other  source,  unless  it  be  the  temple  of  Artemis-Pitho,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  between  the  theatre  and  the  market-place.2  But  even  if  we  may  make  proper 
allowance  for  the  anachronism  and  identify  the  temple  of  which  the  chorus  speaks  with 

1  Pausanias  mentions  other  Artemisia  in  Attica:  at  Munychia  (I  1,  4),  between  the  city  gate  and  the 

Academy  (I  29,  2),  at  Salamis  (I  36,  1),  and  at  Eleusis  (I  38,  6),  but  only  the  two  named  above  in  the  city 
of  Athens.  J 

2  11  2i’  1:  xof'teX9oCi<Jt  Se  £vT£u0ev  xal  xpaxetatv  au0t?  ixl  xijv  ^Yopotv  lax t...xb  tt]?  ’ApxipuSos  lepbv  sxIxXyictiv 
nscOouc,  'Txep;j.vrjaTpa  xal  touto  <b^0ir)xe,  vtxtj.aaaa  xfj  Slxfl  xbv  xaxlpa,  r}v  tou  AuYx<h*><;  £vexa  g<pu y®- 
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the  temple  dedicated  a  little  later  by  Hypermnestra  herself,  that  primitive  structure  must 
way  long  since  to  Aeschylus’s  temple  adorned  with  sculptured  pediments  (Sup. 


ayva  p,’  <£xi8stg)  Ai&g  x.6p a 

eX0Uca  IvAxi’  aa^paXeaTaxa  1 

Neither  poet  nor  periegete  has  anything  to 
and  its  high  antiquity. 


and  may  Zeus’s  daughter  pure,  who  dwells  in 
temple  walls 

revered  and  most  secure  look  upon  me 
us  of  this  Artemisium,  save  only  its  existence 


13.  The  Artemisia  of  Ephesus 


a.  The  Fourth  Century  Temple 


The  temple  of  “the  Great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,”  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
•century,  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  The  poets  of  the  later  days 
might  have  been  expected  to  contribute  something  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  it.  The 
great  temple  itself  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  any  extant  Greek  comic  poet.  Menander 
does  name  Ephesus  and  a  sacrifice  to  Ephesian  Artemis  but  the  fragment  contains  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  or  its  decorations  (Men.  Kt0.,  lines  93-95  L.  C.  L.): 


el?  tt)v  "Eqisdov  Ixeaov... 

Trjq  ’Aptip-iSog  -rjv  t fjq  ’EipsaEag  yap  t6ts 
Setxvo^opEa  Tig  xapOivwv  iXeuOspEwv 


arrived  at  Ephesus  I  fell  in  with  .  .  . 
For  at  that  time  there  was  an  offering  made  by 
free-born  maidens  to  Artemis  of  the  Ephe.sia.ns 


Plautus  lays  the  scene  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus  at  Ephesus,  but  not  once  does  any  one  in 
that  long  play  suggest  that  there  is  in  the  city  the  architectural  wonder  of  the  world.  In 
the  Two  Bacchises,  however,  Plautus  does  barely  mention  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  and  her 
temple,  but  he  tells  us  nothing  about  either  (Bac.  306-307;  312-313): 

nos  apud  Theotimum  omne  aurum  deposivimus 
qui  illic  sacerdos  est  Dianae  Ephesiae 


quin  in  eapse  aede  Dianae  conditumst; 
ibidem  publicitus  servant. 


b.  The  Sixth  Century  Temple 

We  have  in  Aristophanes  the  only  extant  allusion  to  the  scarcely  less  famous  predecessor 
of  the  temple  that  Paul  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Evangelist  knew  at  Ephesus,  the  Ionic 
temple  built  by  Chersiphron  in  the  days  of  Croesus  with  the  first  columnae  celatae,  of  which 
a  few  fragments  only  remain  (Ar.  Nub.  599-600) : 

v;  t’  ’Eipeaou  paxaipa  xayxpuaov  exe ig  and  thou,  blessed  one,  who  dwellest  in  the  all- 

golden  house  of 

olxov,  iv  (p  *6  poet  <xs  Auowv  pisydXiog  ae6ouaiv  Ephesus,  wherein  Lydian  maidens  deeply  rever¬ 
ence  thee 

The  old  temple  at  Ephesus  was,  according  to  this  hymn  of  praise  of  the  Cloud-chorus,  “all- 
golden”;  that  is,  it  was,  like  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  richly  adorned  with  gold;  its 
walls  were  inlaid  with  decorations  of  gold,  and  other  architectural  units  overlaid  with  gold 
leaf.  We  know  that  enormous  sums  were  lavished  in  its  construction  and  that  Croesus’s 
fabulous  wealth  was  levied  upon  for  its  embellishment.  So  very  rich  was  its  decoration 
that  Aristophanes  in  a  lyric  passage,  a  hymn  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,  might  speak  of  it  as 
“a  dwelling  all  of  gold.”  This  is  a  real  contribution,  though  not  at  all  definite,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  masterpiece  of  Chersiphron. 

1  The  MSS.  read  (D)  or  doyaXiozcna  (cett.) ;  various  editors  adopt  Hermann’s  conjecture  and 

read  ’’ApTspi?,  who  clearly  is  meant. 
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Autocrates,  another  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  has,  in  the  only  fragment  we  have  of  him 
(T ufxx.,  Frag.  1  K),  an  allusion  probably  to  the  same  festival  as  that  referred  to  in  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Menander  just  cited  in  connection  with  the  fourth  century  temple. 


ola  xcu^ouaiv  <p£Xac 
xapOevoi  AuBwv  xopat, 
xouipa  xpScoaac  xopiav, 
xavaxpououaac  xepolv, 
’EipeaEav  xap’  ’'ApTepuv 
xaXXEiyrav,  xaE  tocv  (u/Eotv 
t8  p.ev  xiztw  to  8’  au 
e£p  avw  U; aEpouaac, 
ola  xEyXop  aXXeTat 


as  sport  the  dear 
maiden-daughters  of  the  Lydians, 
letting  their  hair  fly  loose 
and  clapping  their  hands 
before  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians 
most  fair,  and  moving 
their  legs  in  the  dance — 
one  up  and  one  down — 
as  the  ousel  hops 


14.  Dionysium  iv  AEp,vacp — Enneacrunus 


There  were  in  Athens  not  less  than  three  temples  of  Dionysus :  two  of  them  stood  within 
the  sacred  precinct  of  which  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre  was  a  part,  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus 
Eleuthereus.  One  of  these  two  was  a  very  old  temple  built  under  Pisistratus;  it  contained 
the  famous  old  wooden  image  of  the  god,  brought,  with  his  worship,  from  Eleutherae.1 
The  other  temple  near  the  theatre  was  a  new  sanctuary  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
one;  but,  as  usually  happened  in  such  cases,  so  in  this  instance  also  the  superior  sanctity 
of  and  deeper  reverence  for  the  ancient  caused  the  old  building  to  continue  on  beside  the 
one  that  should  have  completely  succeeded  it.  In  the  new  temple  stood  the  gold  and  ivory 
Dionysus  from  the  hand  of  Alcamenes. 

The  third  temple  of  Dionysus  was  the  far  older  temple  of  the  Lenaeum,  known  as 
Atovucop  iv  AEpivatg — “Dionysus  of  the  Marshes.”  Aristophanes  sings  its  praises  in  the 
choruses  of  the  Frogs  (211-219): 


Xcp,vaca  xpTjvwv  Texva, 

EjuvauXov  upivcov  @oav 

(pGeY^wpLeG’  su'yyjpuv  ^p.av  doiSav, 
xoai;  xoa£, 

7] V  Ctpicpl  N  UdYJEOV 

Atop  Atcovucrov  iv 

AEpivatp  laxr]<jix[xev, 

tjvEx’  o  xpatxaXoxcopiop 

TOtp  tspotat  XUTpOEfft 

Xcopef  xaT’  i[ibv  Tspievop  Xawv 


marshy  children  of  the  founts,  let  us 
sound  forth  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute 
the  tune  of 

our  lays,  my  melodious  song, 
coax,  coax, 

which  we  are  wont  to  sing  at 
Limnae  in  honor  of  Dionysus, 
the  child  of  Zeus  from  Nysa, 
when,  tipsy  from  the  feast 
of  the  hallowed  jars,  the  throng 
of  people  moves  along  my  demesnes 


A  suggestion  of  the  nature  of  that  temenos  the  chorus  gives  (11.  231-233;  243-244): 


xpouextTspxETat  8’  6  cpoppuxTdp  ’AxoXXwv 
evexa  oovaxop,  ov  uxoXuptov 
evu8pov  iv  XEpivacp  Tpicpw 

fjXctfAeaOa  8ia  xuxeEpou 
xaE  <pXi(o 


and  the  harper  Apollo  is  also  delighted  with  me 
because  of  the  reed,  which  I  nurture  in  the 
water  in  the  marshes  for  the  service  of  his  lyre 


we  hopped  through  galingale 
and  rushes 


This  was  the  temple  that  was  known  par  excellence  as  the  Dionysium.  This  is  probably  the 
popular  resort,  with  its  annual  revels  and  its  tipsy  crowd,  to  which  Lysistrate  makes  her 
bitter  reference  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  that  bears  her  name  (Ar.  Lys.  1-3) : 


’AXV  e’E  Ttp  iq  Baxxetov  auTap  ixaXeasv, 
rj  ’p  IIav6p,  ’xl  KcoXiotS’,  ^  ’p  FeveTuXXESop, 

ouS’  av  8teX0etv  fjv  $v  6x8  twv  Tup,xava)v 


Well!  if  anyone  had  called  them  to  the  Baccheum, 
or  to  the  sanctuary  of  Pan  or  of  Genetyllis  or  to 
Colias,  { 

you  couldn’t  have  made  your  way  through  for 
the  timbrels 


‘Paus.  I  2,  5;  20,  3. 


MOSQUE  OF  SELIM  AT  EPHESUS 

(What  became  of  the  Artemisium) 
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TElTJ??  ,°f  -tIle  A“‘hes‘e™-Choes-Chytri  lasted  through  three  days  the  11th  to 

Ca“e  -lebrati„„8„f  the 

dav  was  the  d  °f„f  Pl  „  haI1  alike  old  and  young,  high  and  low,  took  part.  The  second 
evening  the  fioti,  Nc  W'?e  T’  Wlth  the  grand  carouse  with  unmixed  wine;  in  the 

On  the  third  d„v  thl"!  °f  7™  m  S  bl?Ught  their  jars  t0  the  temPle  of  Dionysus  i,  Aln,a,q. 
old  Agora  along  the  Pan'l'  i,  w‘th  aching  heads,  moved  in  sacred  procession  from  the 

made  L  fc!  I!'/  T  festal  street'  t0  the  Dionysium,  where  offerings  were 
rpi  on  c  deitles>  and  so  on  past  the  Lenaeum  to  the  sanctuary  of  Ge  Olympia 

Athlns6  8  Butwh7  0lT,‘TrJ:  Was  0ne  0f  the  most  ancient  and  "lost  revered  in 

the  T  im  where  did  it  stand?  On  all  the  older  maps  and  plans  of  Athens  (before  1890) 

toeatorM,rR°Ca‘ ed  “  *}?  d?™  *°  the  south  of  modern  tramwiy  Mow  the 
holdl  t  M  7  Harnson,  in  the  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens'  (published  in  1890) 
boldly  transplants  the  Marshes  to  the  low  ground  on  either  side  of  the  ErMimus  taween The 

for  that  £SST  m  ^.Pr'Tr8^-  foll°-d  *  who  aTgues  strong^ 

RlltTf  location.  Dorpfeld  himself  seems  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  new  theory  * 

0891-1895)  in  the  S  /  'T’*  °?  “°st  matters  archaeological;  and  Dorpfeld's  excavations 

^  liu  •?  th,  ,d  <?uarters  of  Athens  between  the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx  have  Tele¬ 
ga  ed  both  sites,  both  the  one  below  the  theatre  and  the  one  out  toward  the  Dipylum  to 
the  resting  place  of  exploded  theories.  Dorpfeld  found  the  actual  temple  of  Diony2  fc 
luven?  and  cleared  up  the  whole  precinct  in  which  the  temple  stood.1  It  proved  to  be  even 

more  ancient  than  one  would  have  thought;  for  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  temenos  enclosure 
go  back  to  the  second  millennium  before  our  era.  enclosure 

The  Till  iv  Ai  included  within  the  fairly  well  preserved  ancient  polygonal 
hill  in OCCliP10dthe  tnangular  sPace  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
resnectiveWCXertWfher  ^nyx  and  AreoP^  come  closest  together;  its  three  sides  measure 
f  7  b  w  forty'five  by  thirty  by  twenty-five  metres.  Just  above  the  Dionysium 
was  the  famous  Enneacrunus,  the  public  fountain  from  which  all  Athens  in  the  early  days 

thHn  1  Tr  SUPIAy‘+  In  n!tG  °f  the  dramagC  system  for  carrying  off  the  surplus  water, 
e  angle  between  the  two  hills,  with  its  rocky  spur,  must  have  caught  and  held  enough  of 

the  waste  water  to  keep  it  always  wet.  And  yet,  in  the  course  of  time  the  level  of  the  ground 
was  raised,  as  it  is  along  all  busy  streets,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
hoi  ow  was  filled  up  the  buildings  were  elevated  to  meet  the  new  level,  and  the  place  was 
no  longer  marshy,  though  the  name  Limnae  was  always  retained.5 

Dorpfeld  foumi  m  the  immediate  neighborhood  not  only  the  great  fountain  of  Athens, 
with  the  watermains  and  reservoirs  that  supplemented  it,  but  some  seventy  wells  besides. 
Doubtless  the  rocky  spur  connecting  the  Areopagus  and  Pnyx  caught  all  the  waste  water 
and  provided  the  necessary  marsh  for  the  growing  of  the  reeds  and  for  the  breeding  place 
of  frogs.  I  he  name  Atgvac  was,  therefore,  appropriate  enough. 

1  See  the  plan  facing  p.  5. 

3  p0^1/1  rlck,ard’  Dionysus  Iv  A((j.vatq,  Papers  of  the  Am.  School,  1891,  pp.  130  ff. 

(1895) p  182  L  C’’  P'  131  ’  D°rpfeld>  Die  Ausgrabungen  am  Westabhange  der  Akropolis  II,  Ath.  Mitt.  XX 

.  results  of  the  excavations  are  given  by  Dorpfeld  Funde  Alh  Mitt  XVT  n sen ) 

krunos^Atii  MitFxVIllmd)^  439  ff^'V1  s?P;  9°  u’  Dorpfeld, ’Die  Ausgrabungen  an  der  Ennea- 
torunos,  A tti.Mitt.  11  (1892),  pp.  439  ff.,  Korte,  Bezirk  ernes  Heilgottes,  Ath.  Mitt.  XVIII  (1893)  dd  231  ff  • 

Dorpfeld,  Die  Ausgrabungen  am  der  Enneakrunos  II,  Ath.  Mitt.  XIX  (1894),  pp.  143  ff  •  Wide  Inschrift  der 
Iobakchen,  ibid  pp.  248  ff.;  Dorpfeld,  Die  Ausgrabungen  am  Westabhange  der  Akropolis  1  S  pp  498ff 
Dorpfeld,  Die  Ausgrabungen  am  Westabhange  der  Akropolis  II,  Ath.  Mitt.  XX  (1895)  pp  161  ff  -  Schrader’ 
Die  Ausgrabungen  am  Westabhange  der  Akropolis  III,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXI  (1896),  pp.  265  ff-  Korte  bie  Ams  Z- 
bungen  am  Westabhange  der  Akropolis  IV,  ibid.  pp.  287  ff.;  Dorpfeld,  Das  alte  Athen  vor  Theseus, ’  Rh.  Mus.IA 
on*  # ’  7d->^?n /rott,  Enneakrunos,  Lenaion  u.  Acovuctcov  Iv  A^vat?,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXIII  (1898)  pp 

205  ft.,  Watzinger ,  Die  Ausgrabungen  am  Westabhange  der  Akropolis  V,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXVI  (1901)  pp  305 ff- 
JJAchsmuth  (rejecting  Dorpfe  d  s  results)  Ber.  d.  kgl.  Sachs.  Ges.,  Phil.-Hist.  Cl.  XXXIX  (1897),  pp.  382  ff'; 
Frazer  (also  rejecting  Dorpfeld’s  results),  Pans.  II,  pp.  112-118;  Frickenhaus  (seeing  in  the  remains  the 

Hdb^in^  wf/y19-^’  pp-  113  Judeich>  Topographie  v.  Athen  (Iwan  Muller’s 

TA-  c  ll  PP'  1  cf,-  a^°  Dorpfeld,  E<p.  Apy.  1894,  pp.  1  ff.;  Berl.  Philol.  Wochenschr.  1896  pp  123  ff 
Dorpfeld  (answering  Frickenhaus),  Ath.  Mitt.  XLVI  (1921),  pp.  81  ff.  PP’ 

6  Sbrabo  VI11  5.  (C  363) :  xal  xb  ToOAwvfiffou  lepbv  Iv  Afcvatc  Ip’  £.Tpou  peSYjxbs  Ix6ryave,  vDv  S’  Ixl  §ripoO  itv 
TSpuCTtvly.ec.  Cf.  Bolte,  Ath  Mitt .  XXXIV  (1909)  pp.  388  ff.;  Dorpfeld,  Ath.  Mitt.  XLVI  (1921)  pp  82-83. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  ground  in  that  quarter  even  now,  with  Enneacrunus  dried  up 
and  gone,  the  excavators  had  to  fill  up  the  lower  end  of  their  diggings  to  a  height  of  over  three  feet 
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We  are  indebted  to  a  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  for  the  comment  that  the  Enneacrunus 
was  a  locality  abounding  in  water  (Polyzelus  At)[aot.,  Frag.  2  K.): 


lijsi  xpo<;  ’Evveaxpouvov,  suuBpov  toxov 


you  will  come  to  Enneacrunus,  a  locality  abound¬ 
ing  in  water 


The  line  is  preserved  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (343,  42)  which  also  adds 


’Evvsdxpouvo*;,  xprjvT)  ’AGifjvirjffiv 
xapa  tov  ’IXmaov,  i)  xpirepov 
KaXXtppiiQ  laxev.  dtp’  fjq  kouzpa 
raiq  Yap-oupisvat?  ptsHaac 


Enneacrunus:  a  spring  at  Athens 
beside  the  Ilissus;  it  used  to 
be  Callirrhoe.  From  it  they  fetch 
water  for  brides’  baths 


There  undoubtedly  was  a  Callirrhoe — “a  fair  flowing  fountain”— by  the  Ilissus;  but  there 
was  also  another  at  the  foot  of  the  Pynx.  The  Etymologicum  Magnum  has  confused  the 
two.  It  was  not  the  Callirrhoe  by  the  Ilissus,  but  the  Callirrhoe  at  the  base  of  the  Pnyx, 
directly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  close  by  the  westernmost  gate  of  the  pre-Persian  city  and 
the  temple  of  Dionysus  iv  AEpivatg,  that  Pisistratus  amplified  and  beautified  into  the  famous 
Enneacrunus  with  its  nine  spouts.  One  of  the  springs,  excavated  and  enlarged  into  caves 
along  the  right  hand  side  of  the  boulevard  as  one  ascends  toward  the  Acropolis,  may  be  the 
original  Callirrhoe.  Directly  below  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  Pynx  a  number  of  springs 
issued  in  the  olden  days.  As  the  city  grew  in  population,  and  the  need  of  a  more  generous 
water  supply  increased,  the  city  authorities  (the  tyrants)  bored  deeper  into  the  veins  and 
conducted  the  water  through  galleries  cut  through  the  live  rock  to  the  hah  dozen  big  rock- 
cut  basins  beside  the  highway.  But  even  these  numerous  springs  and  tappings  of  the 
rock  soon  proved  inadequate,  and  Pisistratus  constructed  a  great  aqueduct  (still  largely 
preserved),  led  through  vast  rock-cut  and  stone-built  galleries,  from  the  sources  of  the  upper 
Ilissus  to  what  was  then  the  centre  of  the  city  about  half  way  between  the  old  Agora  and 
the  Acropolis  gates.  Much  even  of  the  sixth  century  piping  is  still  preserved  in  these  various 
tunnels. 

Just  below  these  reservoirs,  at  the  end  of  the  great  aqueduct,  he  constructed  his  splendid 
fountainhead,  a  commodious  spring-house  with  nine  spouts  pouring  out  a  never-failing 
supply  of  excellent  water.1  From  the  nine  spouts  the  fountain  got  its  name  Enneacrunus, 
but  the  older  name  Callirrhoe  was  never  forgotten. 

And  there  Dorpfeld  has  found  sufficient  remains  of  the  old  plant  to  establish  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  the  exact  location  of  the  Enneacrunus.  There  we  see  the  canals  and  water- 
mains,  the  reservoirs  and,  before  the  rock-wall  of  the  Pynx,  the  scanty  but  indubitable 
remains  of  the  fountain-house  approached  through  a  great  open  square  20  x  40  metres 
opening  through  an  entryway  ten  metres  wide  from  the  street  leading  from  the  Agora  to 
the  Acropolis.  Literary  sources  and  archaeological  discoveries  are  in  complete  harmony, 
save  for  the  rare  instances  of  late  authorship  (the  Etymologicum  Magnum  is  the  earliest), 
in  which  the  double  meaning  of  Callirrhoe  has  led  to  confusion.  The  name  Enneacrunus 
was  transferred  to  the  spring  by  the  Ilissus  after,  in  late  Roman  times,  the  old  nine-spouted 
fountain-house  was  destroyed  and  the  site  built  up  with  Roman  buildings  and  the  water 
piped  off  to  the  Roman  market-place  and  the  old  associations  with  the  name  Enneacrunus 
forgotten.  Thucydides  locates  the  Enneacrunus  near  the  Acropolis  gates;  and  here  Pausanias 
also  finds  it  on  his  way  from  the  Agora  to  the  Acropolis  (I  14,  1): 


xXiqaEov  Si 

icm  xpYjvY),  xaXouat  Si  atj'rfjv 
’Evveaxpouvov,  outco  xoap.T)GeTaav 
6x6  Delator  paTroir  9piaTa  piv 
yotp  xai  Side  xaaY)<;  t rjq  x6Xec oq 
iau,  xtqyt)  Si  auxT)  p.6vr] 


near  this  [the  Odeum  by  the  Agora] 
is  a  spring;  they  call  it  the 
Enneacrunus;  it  was  thus  fitted 
out  by  Pisistratus.  There  are  wells 
all  over  the  city, 
but  this  is  the  only  fountain 


Even  as  reconstructed,  with  the  Pnyx  springs  concentrated  in  the  one  great  fountain, 
Enneacrunus  was  in  fact  not  the  only  spring  in  the  city;  there  was  the  spring  in  the 
Asclepieum  and  another  in  the  cave  above  the  theatre,  and  there  was  the  Clepsydra  spring; 
the  Callirrhoe  spring  at  the  Ilissus  was  not  inside  the  pre-Persian  nor  even  the  Themistoclean 

1  eCuSpov  in  the  fragment  of  Polyzelus  may  mean  “with  good  water”  as  well  as  “abounding  in  water.” 
At  any  rate,  the  water  of  the  Enneacrunus  was  excellent  water. 
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city.  There  were  also  public  hydrants  in  the  city  in  Pausanias’s  day.1  But  the  Enneacrunus 
was  the  only  copious  spring  and  the  only  public  spring  in  the  city. 

A  fragment  from  the  Pytine  of  Cratinus  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  question,  though 
the  poet’s  words,  without  any  context  to  guide,  may  be  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations 
(Frag.  186  K.): 


ava£  "Axo'XXov,  twv  ^iwv  twv  peup-aTGiv. 
xava^oGai  x^yac,  BwBexdxpouvov  to  axopia, 

Tktaaoq  h  (papuyyr  t(  av  s’txoip,’  stc; 
eE  (xf)  yap  ixc6uast  Tiq  auTou  to  crT^pia, 
axavTa  TauTa  xaTaxkuaet  xorrjpiaatv 


oh  Lord  Apollo,  what  floods  of  words! 

The  fountains  plash;  his  mouth  is  a  fountain  with 
twelve  jets; 

an  Ilissus  in  his  throat.  What  can  I  say  more? 
If  some  one  does  not  shut  off  his  mouth, 
he  will  deluge  all  this  with  his  poetry 


The  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  a  criticism  of  himself.  The  substance 
of  it  is  that  Cratinus  talks  too  much — pours  out  floods  of  words.  The  “fountain  with  twelve 
jets”  is  obviously  a  play  upon  Pisistratus’s  “fountain  with  nine  spouts”;  Cratinus  pours  out 
a  more  voluminous  flood  than  the  Enneacrunus!  The  mention  of  the  Ilissus  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  made  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  supporters  of  the  Ilissus-Callirrhoe  theory 
of  the  Enneacrunus.  But  on  the  contrary;  the  Ilissus  does  not  flow  into  the  Callirrhoe; 
whereas  the  Ilissus  (the  upper  Ilissus)  does  flow  into  Enneacrunus;  and  so  the  metaphor 
continues  consistent.  Again,  no  one  could  possibly  “shut  off”  the  mouth  of  Callirrhoe; 
and  failure  to  shut  it  off  would  not  deluge  anything.  But  Enneacrunus  could  be  shut  off, 
and  if  not  regulated  it  might  deluge  the  whole  region  of  the  Marshes  and  doubtless  often 
did!  For  that  very  reason  they  were  the  “Marshes.”  At  Callirrhoe  one  fountain  might 
“plash”;  at  Enneacrunus  nine  fountains  plashed  continuously. 

A  discussion  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  literature  cited  in  the  foot-note  to  page 
127  would  lead  too  far  afield.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Pausanias  (with  his  orderly,  systematic, 
topographical  description),  and  Thucydides  (rightly  understood),  and  all  the  great  weight 
of  literary  evidence,  and  the  strikingly  corroborative  excavations  convince  me  thoroughly 
that  the  Enneacrunus  of  our  poets  is  the  great  fountain-house  built  by  the  tyrants  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  citadel  gates  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Pnyx  hills. 
All  possible  claims  for  the  Callirrhoe  spring  by  the  Ilissus  as  the  Enneacrunus  of  Pisistratus 
must  have  vanished  with  the  investigations  and  excavations  of  the  Greek  Archaeological 
Society  at  that  place  in  1893.  Not  a  trace  of  any  fountain-house  or  of  any  artificial  changes 
about  the  spring  could  be  discovered;  the  verdict  pronounced  by  Skias2  was  that  there 
never  could  have  been  a  fountain-house  or  artificial  transformation  of  the  place.3 

To  return  to  the  Lenaeum:  the  sacred  enclosure  contains  the  remains  of  buildings  that 
in  age  range  all  the  way  from  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  to  the  second  or  third  century  A.  D. 
The  later  buildings  were  erected  after  the  early  Greek  buildings  had  long  since  fallen  in 
ruin  and  become  buried  beneath  more  than  two  metres  of  accumulated  debris.  The  early 
Greek  structures  include  1)  a  small  temple  of  Bacchus  in  the  southern  angle  of  the  triangle 
facing  the  probable  entrance  to  the  enclosure;  2)  a  large  wine-press4  in  the  north-west  angle; 
and  3)  a  large,  square  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  temenos. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  sanctuary  of  “Dionysus  in  the  Marshes”  is  the 
wine-press.  It  was  the  more  sacred  to  Dionysus,  because  it  was  apparently  the  first  public 
wine-press  of  the  city.5 6  The  press-room  proper,  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about  4.70  x  2.80 
metres,  has  a  concrete  floor  sloping  sharply  (0.25  metres)  from  every  side  to  the  south-east 
corner.  At  that  point  the  grape-juice,  as  the  grapes  were  trodden,  flowed  out  through  a 
round  hole  in  the  wall  into  the  vat  below  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  plant. 


1  Lyc.  Leocr.,  112;  Thuc.  VII  92,  2;  Pollux  VIII  113;  C.  I.  A.  Ill  196;  cf.  Judeich,  Topogr.  v.  Ath.,  I  wan 
Muller,  Hdb.  Ill  2,  p.  186. 

2  Sxcas,  npaxTix<4  1893;  ’Eprjtxepi?  ’Ap^aiokoyoa)  1893. 

4  Dionysus^v  A^ivac?  and  Dionysus  Arevalo?  are,  in  Athens,  of  course,  identical.  The  Dionysium 
Lenaeum  is  the  same  as  the  Dionysium  sv  Aipvat?.  The  designation  sv  Af-xvatt?  is  due  to  the  marshy  nature 

of  the  location  below  the  great  nine-mouthed  spring;  the  epithet  Arjvaro?  is  correctly  explained  by  the  Scho¬ 
liast  to  Ar.  Ach.  201:  Sta  ib  xpwTov  Iv  toutoj  -uw  Xiqvbv  TeOfjvac.  The  name  clung  because  the  wine-press 
was  always  there,  and  the  festival  was  known  as  6  exl  A pvatu)  dyciv. 

6  See  foot-note  4,  above. 
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DAEDALUS  AND  THESPIS 


The  Dionysium  in  the  Marshes  was  not  simply  a  sacred  enclosure  with  a  sacred  old 
wine-press;  it  included  a  temple.  The  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes’s  Frogs  (216)  states 
categorically : 


A£[j.vr]-  t6xo<;  iepiq  Acovuaou  dv  w 
xai  olxo?  xal  vew?  tou  0eou.  KaX- 
X(;xaxoq  dv  'ExdXy)-  “Atp,vat(p 
XopoaTaBaq  rjyov  kopzaq.” 


Limne:  a  place  sacred  to  Dionysus,  in  which 
there  is  both  a  house  and  a  temple  of  the  god. 
Callimachus  in  the  Hecale  says:  “And  in  honor 
of  the  Limnaean  they  celebrated  festivals  with 
choral  dances.” 


The  "house”  may  be  the  building  with  the  wine-press;  the  "festival  with  choral  dances” 
is  the  Festival  of  the  Chytri  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Aristophanes;  the  temple  is  the  structure 
in  the  southern  corner  of  the  precinct.  It  was  a  plain  little  building  consisting  only  of  cella 
and  pronaos  and  without  any  colonnade;  its  foundations  measure  only  5.40  x  3.96  metres, 
including  the  pronaos.  They  are  very  ancient — older  even  than  the  times  of  Pisistratus.1 
The  wine-press,  the  inscriptions  (however  late),  the  century-long  connection  with  Bacchic 
rites  prove  that  the  temenos  belonged  to  Dionysus.  The  location  of  it — between  the 
Acropolis  gate  and  the  older  market-place  and  close  by  the  central  fountain  of  the  city — 
and  its  great  antiquity  bespeak  the  importance  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
scene  celebrated  in  the  chorus  of  the  Frogs.  The  reality  revealed  to  us  by  Dorpfeld’s  ex¬ 
cavations  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  the  classical  writers.  Thucydides, 
though  long  misunderstood,  now  leads  us  naturally  to  this  spot  (II  15,  3-4) : 


t£>  xpo  toutou2  T)  axp6xoXt<; 
ft]  vuv  ouaa  x6Xnp  fjv  xal  t6 
ux’  auTrjv  xpoq  votov  pLaXiaxa 
T£tpa(JLp.£VOV.  TexpufjptOV  §£• 

Ta  yap  cspa  dv  auzfj  rjj 
axpoxoXei  *  *  xal  aXXwv  0ed>v 
dart,  xal  ia  I£to  xpiq  touto  to 
ptepoq  Tfjq  xoXetog  p.aXXov  i§puTac 
to  ts  too  Atoq  ’OX  up.  it  to  u  xal  t6 
n 6.010V  xat  to  Tfjq  Ffjq  xal  to  tou 

dv  A(pvat<;  Atovuaou,  <p  Ta  ap- 
XatOT£pa  Atovuata  Tfj  BcoBe- 
xaTT)  xot£tTat  dv  ptjvl 
’  Av0£OTT]  ptwvt....  ISpUTat 
§£  xal  aXXa  t£pa  TauTy; 
apxaia.  xal  t jj  xpTQvy;  Tfj 
VUV  p^V  TUV  TUpaWWV  OUTW 

ax£uaaavTO)v  ’Evv£axpouv(p 
xaXoupIvif),  to  xaXat 
tpavEpwv  twv  XTQywv  ouawv 
KaXXtppoy)  wvopaaplvy3  dxelvfi4 
T£  iyyiiq  ouoy  rd  xXe(cttou 
a^ta  ixpiovzo,  xal  vuv  etc 
axo  tou  apxatou  xp6  te  ya- 
ptxwv  xal  aXXa  twv 
t£ pd)v  VOptl^ETat  Tip  uSaTt 
XP^Oat 


before  his2  time  what  is  now  the 
Acropolis,  with  the  quarters  adjoining 
it  toward  the  south  mostly,  was  the 
city.  Here  is  proof  of  the  fact: 
the  sanctuaries  of  *  *  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods  are  upon  the  Acropolis  it¬ 
self  ;  those  that  are  outside  were  built 
well  up  toward  this  part  of  the  city — 
the  shrine  of  Olympian  Zeus  and  the 
Pythium  and  the  shrine  of  Mother  Earth  and 
that  of 

Dionysus  in  the  Marshes,  in  whose 

honor  the  most  ancient  Dionysia  are 

celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month 

of  Anthesterion  .  .  .  and  there  are  also 

other  ancient  sanctuaries  built  in 

this  quarter.  And  the  fountain  now  called 

Enneacrunus  (for  the  tyrants 

remodeled  it  with  “Nine  Spouts”  and  gave  it 

this  name,  whereas  in  the  olden  times  it 

was  called  Callirrhoe3,  and  its 

springs  were  uncovered)  was  used  by  them 

on  all  great  occasions  because  it  was  near 

their  abode;4  and  from  antiquity 

even  to  this  day,  it  is  still 

customary  to  use  the  water  for 

marriage  rites  and  other  religious 

ceremonies 


1  The  style  of  early  polygonal  masonry,  the  absence  of  even  a  single  step  in  the  crepidoma,  the  quantities 
of  potsherds  found  there  with  decorations  in  the  geometric  style — all  point  to  the  early  sixth  century  B.  C. 
or  even  to  the  seventh. 

2  Theseus’s. 

3  Black-figured  vases  from  the  time  of  Pisistratus  represent  his  new  Enneacrunus  with  women  drawing 
water  from  it  but  call  it  KALIPOE  (or  KALIPEKPENE).  The  new  name  had  not  yet  become  general  when 
the  vases  were  painted.  See  Ath.  Mitt.  XIII  (1888),  pp.  227-228;  one  of  them  is  published  by  Gerhard, 
Auserl.  Vas.  IV  307,  reproduced  in  Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mon.  and  Myth.,  p.  91. 

4 1  prefer  to  retain  the  MS.  reading  Ixefvn  (=  Acropolis)  instead  of  the  almost  universally  adopted  emenda¬ 
tion  sxslvot  (=  the  people  of  those  olden  times);  the  meaning  is  not  essentially  different. 
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The  location  assigned  to  the  Dionysium  iy  At^vacq  and  to  the  Enneacrunus  is  (now  that 
we  have  both  before  our  eyes!)  perfectly  clear.  And  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage,  with 
more  accuracy  than  he  has  ever  before  been  given  credit  for,  says 

A![xvar  toto?  iy  rfj  axpoiuoXsi  twv  ’AOipwv  |  Limnae:  a  place  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 


The  sanctuary  now  identified  as  the  Dionysium  in  the  Marshes  is  at  the  base  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Acropolis  hill;  ev  Tp  ’AxpoiuoXet  should,  of  course,  naturally,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily,  mean  upon  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  And,  allowing  for  some  looseness  of 
expression  on  the  Scholiast’s  part,  his  statement  is  fairly  correct:  the  four  sanctuaries  of 
which  Thucydides  speaks,  including  the  Dionysus  iy  Alp-vat?,  must  all  have  stood  in  close 
proximity  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Pelargicum,  which  was  essentially  a  part  of  the  early 
tc6Xi?,  that  is,  of  the  Acropolis.  The  city  fountain  of  the  IloXt?  was  just  before  the  gate;  the 
Dionysium  was  close  by  the  fountain.  And  there  they  stand  in  Dorpfeld’s  excavations. 
Up  above  them,  nearer  to  the  upper  Acropolis,  stood,  in  the  topographical  order  named  by 
Thucydides,  the  sanctuary  of  Gaea  (beside  that  of  Demeter  Chloe),1  the  Pythium  (the  cave 
of  Apollo  Pythius),2  and  the  Olympieum.3 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  temple  of  Dionysus  iy  Atpivat? — for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  was  buried  under  six  feet  of  earth  and  debris  and  built  over  with  the  new  guild-hall 
of  the  Iobacchi.  Above  the  ruins  of  the  archaic  Lenaeum  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  in  Roman 
days  had  built  a  new  but  much  smaller  wine-press  and  a  very  large  hall  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  the  Iobacchi.  A  long  inscription  (162  fines)  preserved  on  a  drum  of  one 
of  the  interior  columns  gives  us  in  full  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  this  Bacchic  fraternity.4 
The  hall  with  its  adjacent  rooms5  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  old  temenos  and  extended 
even  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  official  name  of  this  new  building,  we  learn  from  the  in¬ 
scription,  was  The  Baccheum.  This  plant  was  altogether  too  modern  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  antiquarian  Pausanias  for  a  moment.  The  fraternity,  however,  may  well  have  been 
an  ancient  organization.  The  Iobacchean  festival  is  named  in  a  law  inscribed  on  a  pillar 
in  the  precinct  of  Dionysus  A  ip.  vat?  in  letters  that  time  had  almost  effaced  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  (?)  (Apollodorus).6  The  Iobacchean  festival  would  seem  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Lenaean  contests  and  the  feast  of  the  Chytri.  From  a  fragment  of 
Aristophanes’s  Old  Age  I  would  conjecture  that  the  Iobacchi  contributed  to  the  fun  of  the 
celebration  with  a  masquerade  and  that  their  masks  and  other  paraphernalia  were  kept 
in  their  guild-hall  (Ar.  D^p.,  Frag.  131  K.): 

A.  tE?  av  ippaffeis  ico 0  ’<rn  to  Atovuaiov;  A.  Who  can  tell  me  where  the  Dionysium  is? 

B.  occou  Ta  p,opp.oXuxsZa  'jtpoax.pep.dvvuTat;  B.  Where  the  boo-boos  are  hung  up? 

The  “boo-boos”  are  the  masks  in  all  their  ugliness;7  and  between  festivals  they  would  be 
stored  in  the  Iobacchic  guild-house  adjoining  the  temple  of  their  god.8  It  may  be  the  same 
Dionysium9  to  which  Aristophanes  refers  in  another  fragment  (IT put.,  Frag.  161  K.): 

f)<jocv  eu0u  tou  AcovucEou  |  they  went  straight  for  the  Dionysium 


1  Discussed  on  pp.  144  ff. 

2  Discussed  on  pp.  182  ff.  .  ,  .  ,  ,, 

3  Not  yet  excavated,  but  doubtless  to  be  found  just  to  the  east  of  the  Pythium  and  not  far  from  the 
Anaceum,  the  shrine  of  the  sons  of  Zeus.  Strabo  also  (p.  404)  refers  to  an  Olympieum  and  a  Pythium  from 
which  the  “Pythiasts”  watched  looking  toward  Harma  (near  Phyle)  for  the  divine  signals  of  hghtmng; 
their  observatory  was  “the  hearth  of  Zeus  of  the  Lightnings”  iv  to>  tsLec  [a  portion  of  the  ruined  Pelargicum?] 
ustc^utoG  IluOfou  ral  tou  ’OXutxxfou.  This  Olympieum  and  this  Pythium  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
well  known  sanctuaries  by  those  names  consecrated  by  the  house  of  Pisistratus  near  the  Ilissus,  south-east 
of  the  Acropolis;  for  that  quarter  was  far  from  the  gates  of  the  old  x6Xc<;;  those  Pisistratic  shrines  lay  outside 
of  even  the  fifth  century  city  walls,  and  Harma  was  not  in  sight  from  there.  In  harmony  with  Thucydides  s 
testimony,  Hesychius  (Ixl  A^valip)  and  Isaeus  (VIII  35)  and  others  state  explicitly  that  t6  sv  Al^vac^  or 

11 J  ATpubiished  and  discussed  by  Wide,  Inschrift  der  Iobakchen,  Ath.  Mitt.  XIX  (1894),  pp.  248  ff. 

6  One  of  these  rooms,  the  north-eastern,  is  proved  by  inscriptions  to  have  been  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis 

Curotrophos^  LIX  103;  qPKOS  TEPAIPON-  'AriaTeuM  xal  eEaUczOap-i  x.al  aTyfj  dxb  xwv  ak'kuv  tuv 

ou  xaQapeubvxaiv  xal  ixb  avSpbq  auvoucdap,  xal  to:  6eo  Evict  xal  to  !o 6d*xeia  YsPaP V  Atovuacp  y.axa  to  xdxpta  xat  sv  xoi? 

xaOfjxouai  xp6voc;^v  ^  x po5tlMcetov  4%f<p06ov  (Et.  Mag.  590,  52);  Schol.  Ar.  Pax  474:  xd  xpoaoixsta  xd  aia-/pd 

(jLopuoXu/efe,  xalxdxpartxd/alxdxwpuxd.  Cf.  also_  Ar.jA^.,  Frag.  31  K.:  o5  XGlixwStxbv  ^opiroXu/.evov  erva>v 

that  is,  “ever  since  I  have  been  a  comic  playwright.”  Tv  oon.  a  u -i  xr  v.  +  oa  . 

8  Dionysus  himself  is  sometimes  called  ’  lopa/c/os  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  Planud.  IV  289,  Archil.,  Hephaest.  94, 
and  °  Isaeus  is  more  exact  when  he  refers  to  this  temple  (VIII  35):  rd  lv  Ayrats  Awwwv. 
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The  extant  walla  show  that  the  temple,  in  the  southern  corner  of  ^e  precinct  was  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  temenos  by  a  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  temple  building.  , 

there  was  a  doorway.  The  temple  itself  was  probably  accessible  at  ™ 

days  The  precinct  behind  the  temple  was  open  only  once  a  year— at  the  festival  of  the 
Chvtri— on  the  twelfth  day  of  Anthesterion.  This,  we  learn  from  the  Oration  against 
Neaera  ascribed  doubtfully  to  Demosthenes  (Or.  LIX).  The  orator  m  describing  the 
symbolic  marriage  of  the  wife  of  the  King  Archon  of  Athens  to  the  god  Dionysus  cites  the 
law  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  the  “queen”  and  says  of  it  (§  100). 


xcd  to utov  zbv  vofxov  YpatjiavTsi; 
iv  ctttjXtq  XtOEvT)  luTTQoav  iv  tm  iepw 
tou  Atovuaou  xapa  t£>v  iv 

Af[xvat<;  (xal  gcutt)  y)  aTTjkr^eTt  xcd 
vuv  laTfjxEV,  a[iuBpoi<;  y  pap.[i,aaiv 
’AttixoT?  BrjXouaa  to:  YEypafApivo:), 
p,apTuplav  xocoupievot;  6 
ux£p  tyj?  auTOu  eiJceSsEocc;  xpJxp 
tov  0eov  v.al  xapaxaTa6f)XT]v  xaza'Xeixov 
zoi<;  ixtYtyvotievoe;  oti 

%al  Bid:  TauTa  i£v  t£>  ip^aioTGcrtp 
lepou  toO  Atovuaou  xal  ajiurdzy 
iv  AEpivaK;  ’iazrjuav,  Da  [if] 
xoXko l  elStiai  zd  YSYP<wDa* 
axa£  y®P  Toi:i  DiauToO  ixctuTOU 
dvo(Yerat,  Tfj  BaiBexaTfl  tou 

’AvOEffTYipiwvoq  piTjvdt;. 


and  this  law  they  inscribed  upon  a  slab 
of  marble  and  set  it  up  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Dionysus  against  the  altar  in  the 
Marshes  (and  this  slab  is  standing  there 
even  unto  this  day;  though  the  Attic  letters  are 
much  effaced,  the  writing  can  still  be  read) , 
thus  the  people  render  testimony 
to  their  piety  toward 
the  god  and  leave  a  sacred 
trust  to  their  posterity,  that 
•  ••••• 

and  for  this  reason  they  set  it  up  in  the 
most  ancient  and  most  hallowed  shrine  of 
Dionysus  in  the  Marshes,  that  not 
many  might  know  what  is  written; 
for  only  once  each  year  is  the  place 
opened — namely,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  month  of  Anthesterion. 


The  orator  confirms  various  facts  that  we  had  already  established:  the  sanctuary  of 
Dionysus  in  the  Marshes  was  (one  of)  the  most  ancient  and  most  hallowed  shrines  of 
Athens;  in  it  was  an  altar.  We  have  seen  both  temple  and  altar  within  the  sacred  precinct. 
He  adds  that  there  was  a  law  inscribed  upon  a  marble  slab  and  set  up  against  the  altar. 
And  wonder  of  wonders!  there  upon  the  edge  of  the  altar-base  in  Athens  is  the  unmistaKable 
double  cutting  for  just  such  a  pair  of  slabs  as  must  have  been  used  for  the  erection  of  the 
inscribed  law. 

The  orator  adds  also  that  the  inscription  could  be  seen  by  the  general  pubhc  (ot  xoAAot) 
but  once  a  year — on  the  twelfth  of  Anthesterion;  that  is,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Chytri,  the 
Iobacchea,  the  Anthesteria.  And  there  is  the  wall  separating  the  temple  proper  from,  the 
rest  of  the  temenos,  and  in  the  wall  a  door  that  could  be  opened  on  such  especial  occasions 
for  the  people  and  daily  for  the  priestess  and  her  fourteen  attendants  in  the  performance 
of  their  regular  temple  duties. 

Comic  poet,  historian,  orator,  archaeological  exploration  all  unite  in  clearing  up  a  most 
interesting  but  long  vexing  problem,  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  h  AE^vaiq. 


15.  The  Cabirium  in  Lemnos 

But  for  the  unkindness  of  Fate  that  has  robbed  us  of  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  world’s  one-time  wealth  of  Greek  tragedy,  we  might  know  much  more  of  the  Cabiri 
and  their  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  than  we  do.  Sophocles  wrote  a  play  entitled  The 
Lemnian  Women,  dealing  with  that  episode  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Lemnos.  Unhappily,  there  are  but  a  scant  half  dozen  fines  of  it  preserved,  and 
they  tell  us  nothing  to  help  us  here.  From  the  Cabiri  of  Aeschylus  we  have  even  less.  From 
the  title  we  may  infer  that  the  chorus  may  have  been  composed  of  Cabiri,  and  the  comment 
of  Athenaeus  may,  perhaps,  imply  that  the  Cabiri  were  intimate  members  of  the  Bacchic 
circle  (Ath.  X  428  F) : 

1  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Bucolium  near  the  Prytaneum,  which  was  near  the  market-place  and 
close  by  the  Dionysium  sv  Af[j.vat<;.  Cf.  Arist.  Const,  of  Ath.  3. 
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tov  Ala^ti'kov  iyh  <panrjv  av  touto 
Biap.apTGcvetv  icpcoToq  yap  £y.ahoq, 
xal  oux  wq  Ivto(  ipautv  E tj pnu£ Brjq, 
TCpoaYjYaye  ttjv  twv  [asOuovtmv  ot[uv 
e?q  'rpaytpMav.  iv  yap  -rolq  Ka6e£potq 
efaayei  xouq  Tiepl  Taawva  p.£0uovTaq 


it  was  Aeschylus,  I  should  say,  that  was  guilty 
of  this  fault;  for  he,  and  not  Euripides, 
as  some  say,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  tragedy  the  spectacle  of 
drunken  men.  For  in  the  Cabiri  he 
brings  on  Jason  and  his  companions  drunk. 


In  one  of  the  two  pitiful  fragments  left  to  us  (96  N.1)  “pitchers  for  neither  wine  nor  water 
are  to  be  left  to  the  wealthy  halls.”  But  not  a  ray  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  fragments  of 
either  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  upon  the  shrine  of  the  Cabiri  or  the  nature  of  the  gods  them¬ 
selves. 

_  What  the  Cabiri  were  is  another  of  the  mysteries  never  betrayed  by  any  of  the  countless 
initiates,  but  guarded  so  well,  that  we  are  as  completely  in  the  dark  as  were  the  profanest 
of  the  volgus  profanum  in  antiquity.  Many  modern  scholars— Karl  Ottfried  Muller,  Welcker, 
Lobeck,  and  others  have  set  forth  various  theories  only  to  be  demolished  by  some  one  else. 
Even  Goethe  gave  them  more  than  a  passing  glance  in  his  classical  Walpurgisnacht  (the 
Sirens  sing) ; 

Was  denken  sie  zu  vollflihren 
Im  Reiche  der  hohen  Kabiren? 

Sind  Gotter  wundersam  eigen, 

Die  sich  immerfort  selbst  erzeugen, 

Und  niemals  wissen  was  sie  sind. 

Neither  did  any  one  else!  but  for  all  that,  they  are  brought  in  (Nereids  and  Tritons  sing): 

Wir  bringen  die  Kabiren 
Ein  friedlich  Fest  zu  fuhren; 

Denn  wo  sie  heilig  walten, 

Neptun  wird  freundlich  schalten. 

And  when  they  pass,  Homunculus,  with  a  thrust  at  the  philologists,  remarks: 

Die  Ungestalten  seh’  ich  an 
Als  irdenschlechte  Topfe, 

Nun  stossen  sich  die  Weisen  dran 
Und  brechen  harte  Kopfe. 


And  many  “hard  heads”  have  been  broken  in  the  attempt  to  get  behind  the  curtain.  Clear 
at  least  it  is  that  the  Cabiri  are  not  Greek.  They  are  Phoenician;  the  name  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  root  “>5-'  “mighty.”  They  are,  therefore,  called  (xeyotXoc  Gecd  or  tayupol 
0eot  or  Buvaxoi  0eo(.  The  earliest  trace  we  have  of  them  is  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  but  they 
are  altogether  un-Greek.  As  Phoenician  deities,  they  must  have  been  imported  even  here; 
but  Strabo,  quoting  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  Pherecydes  of  Leros,2  makes  them  out  to  be 
the  grandsons  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabiro.  They  are,  according  to  these  authorities,  three 
in  number,  though  the  numerous  inscriptions  and  at  least  one  vase-painting  from  the  Theban 
Cabirium  know  of  only  one  Cabirus  and  his  son.3  Wherever  we  find  them  in  the  Greek 
world,  they  become,  as  often  happens  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  gods,  subordinated 
in  some  way  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  land.  As  in  Lemnos  they  were  subordinated  to  son- 
ship  to  Hephaestus,  so  in  Samothrace  they  were  brought  into  association  with  Hermes; 
and  at  Thebes  they  fell  naturally  into  the  train  of  Dionysus.4  Nonnus  goes  so  far  as  to 

1  pujxe  xptoaaou? 

[XT)te  oJv7)poij<;  [juj0'  uSprjXoi? 

Xtxetv  dpveotat  B6(j,otatv 

which  may  also  mean:  “and  pitchers  neither  of  water  nor  of  wine  shall  fail  the  wealthy  halls.”  And  from  this 
fragment  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  pp.  1207  ff.,  sees  in  the  Cabiri  friendly  spirits  that  promise  rich  crops  of 
fruits  and  grain  for  the  coming  harvest;  to  him,  then,  they  are  not  Bacchic  deities  but  favoring,  protecting 
spirits  of  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

2  Strabo  X  p.  472,  21. 

*  The  Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  Argon.  A  917  may  have  reference  to  the  KiSetpo?  and  the  Flal? :  ol  SI  8uo  elvat  xouq 
Ka6e(pou<;<paat  xpdxepov,  xpsaSuTspov  p.!v  Ala,  vewtspov  SI  AtSvuaov.  Both  Acusilaus  and  Pherecydes  know  of  three 
Cabiri  and  three  Cabirid  nymphs.  The  sailor’s  prayer,  on  the  other  hand,  (Anthol.  Pal.  VI  245)  knows  only 
one  Cabirus,  like  the  god  of  the  Boeotian  sanctuary.  One  Cabirus  appears  also  in  the  late  stage  of  the 
mysteries  in  which  they  reappear  in  Thessalonica;  upon  coins  of  this  city  the  Cabirus  is  a  youthful  Hephaestus. 

4  On  one  of  the  most  striking  vase-paintings  from  the  sanctuary  near  Thebes  a  figure  inscribed  KABIP02 
is  a  perfect  Dionysus  type  and  would  with  absolute  assurance  be  called  Dionysus,  were  it  not  for  the  name 
inscribed  above  him.  Many  of  the  vases  from  this  temple  are  decorated  with  Satyrs,  Maenads,  Sileni,  ivy 
and  grape  ornaments — all  sorts  of  people  and  things  that  belong  characteristically  to  the  Bacchic  circle. 
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name  two  Cabiri,  Alcon  and  Eurymedon  of  Lemnos,1  sons  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabiro,  and 
have  them  accompany  Dionysus  on  his  expedition  to  India.2 

The  worship  of  Cabirus  or  the  Cabiri  was,  as  we  have  seen,  deeply  mystical;  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  closely  akin  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis;  for  in  Attica  it  was  completely  absorbed  in  the 
Eleusinian  cult.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  would  or  could  have  given 
us  any  satisfying  information  about  this  mysterious  religious  phenomenon,  if  their  tragedies 
dealing  somewhat  with  it  were  preserved.  Sophocles’s  Philoctetes,  with  its  scene  laid  in 
Lemnos,  certainly  does  not  help  us  at  all;  but  Accius’s  Philoctetes  would  serve  us  better, 
for  the  one  considerable  fragment  we  possess  gives  us  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  Lemnian 
Cabiri  worship  (Acc.  [Phil.  II]  525-536  R.3  ) : 

Lemnia  praesto 
litora  rara,  et  celsa  Cabirum 
delubra  tenes,  mysteria  quae 

pristina  castis  concepta  sacris 
*  *  * 

Volcania  <iam>  templa  sub  ipsis 
collibus,  in  quos  delatus  locos 

dicitur  alto  ab  limine  caeli 
*  *  * 

Nemus  expirante  vapore  vides, 
unde  ignis  cluet  mortalibus  clam 
divisus:  eum  dictus  Prometheus 
clepsisse  dolo  poenasque  Iovi 
fato  expendisse  supremo 

Would  we  had  the  Greek  tragedy  that  the  Roman  poet  made  the  basis  of  his  Latin  play! 
But  even  from  the  few  fragments  of  Accius’s  drama  we  learn  that  the  Cabirium  of  Lemnos 
stood  upon  a  lofty  height  above  the  seashore;  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  great  temple  of 
Hephaestus  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  upon  which  he  struck  when  he  was  hurled  down  from 
heaven;  during  the  nine  days  of  the  celebration  of  the  Cabiric  mysteries  all  fires  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  upon  the  island  and  at  the  end  rekindled  with  new  fire  brought  over  from  the 
Cabirium  in  Delos.3 

From  Lemnos  the  Cabiri  cult  seems  to  have  passed  on  to  Samothrace,  which  became 
the  chief  centre  of  their  worship  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times.4  It  was  closely  bound 
up  with  the  worship  of  Demeter  here,  and  in  that  association  it  may  easily  have  come  to 
Attica  and  so  on  to  Boeotia. 

The  Cabirian  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  greater  mysteries  of 
Eleusis.  This  is  obvious  from  the  association  of  Cabirus  with  Dionysus,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Demeter  and  Cora,  on  the  other.  The  Cabirus  of  Thebes  is  closely  related  to 
Dionysus;  while  only  a  little  way  from  the  Boeotian  Cabirium,  above  the  main  highway 
from  Thebes  to  Onchestus,  stood  a  sacred  grove  of  Demeter  Cabiria5  and  Cora.  And  in  the 
pediment  group  of  the  Samothracian  Cabirium  Demeter  was  represented  seeking  for  her 
lost  child.6  At  all  events  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  is  closely  associated  in  Greece  with  the 
worship  of  the  chthonic  deities;  as  at  Eleusis  the  central  feature  of  the  mysteries  was  the 
future  life  of  man,  so  in  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  the  problem  seems  to  have  been  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  man.7 

The  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  and  their  nature  lay  buried  for  more  than  a  millennium  at 
the  Cabirium  in  Samothrace,  at  the  Cabirium  near  Thebes,  and  at  the  Cabirium  in  Lemnos. 
They  were  buried  too  deep  for  even  the  archaeologist’s  spade  to  bring  them  to  the  fight. 

1  Mnaseas  of  Patara  (Schol.  Ap.  Ith.  Argon.  A  917)  (cf.  Et.  Mag.  482,  27)  names  Axiocersus  (=  Hades) 
and  Casmilus  (=  Hermes)  as  two  of  the  Cabiri,  Axiocersa  (=  Persephone)  and  Axieros  (=  Demeter)  as 
two  of  the  Cabirid  nymphs. 

2  Dionysiaca  XIV  17  ff.;  XXIV  93  ff.;  XXVII 120  ff.,  327  ff.;  in  XIX  113  he  assigns  them  to  Samothrace 
instead  of  Lemnos. 

3  Cf.  Philostr.  Heroic.  740. 

4  Even  in  the  fifth  century,  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  were  famous;  cf.  Ar.  Pax  277-278. 

6  Paus.  IX  25,  5:  axaSlou?  Ss  cGx60ev  [from  the  Neistan  Gate]  xsvxe  xpoeX06vxc  xal  sTxoat  AfjoirjTpoi;  KaSet- 
pfap  -'.ad  K6pK]i;  laxlv  oAaos'  GeXGetv  §?  xot<;  xeXeaOsTatv  eaxi.  This  was  probably  the  place  of  the  Cabiric  mysteries 
and  not  the  temple  five  stadia  to  the  west.  The  latter  was  of  secondary  importance. 

6  Conze,  Unters.  auf  Samothr.  I  Taf.  42  (p.  26). 

7  This  seems  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  xpux6Xao?  of  the  vase-painting  from  the  Cabirium  of  Thebes. 
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The  excavations  at  Samothrace  were  very  disappointing;  the  excavations  conducted  by  the 
German  Archaeological  Institute  at  the  Cabirium  about  four  miles  west  of  Thebes  brought 
to  light  a  curious  temple,  a  vast  number  of  fragments  of  vases  and  votive  offerings,  and 
many  inscriptions.  The  temple  underwent  several  rebuildings.  Of  the  earliest  temple, 
dating  from  the  sixth  or  fifth  century,  only  a  scanty  remnant  of  a  polygonal  apse  is  left. 
The  next  rebuilding  dates  from  Macedonian  times.  In  it  we  have  a  Greek  temple,  alto¬ 
gether  unique  in  Greek  architecture:  it  is  an  Ionic  prostylos  tetra-stylos,  with  a  pronaos, 
a  vestibule,  a  cella,  and  an  opisthodomos.  From  the  portico  one  passed  through  a  spacious 
portal  down  one  step  into  a  large  fore-cella,  and  from  this  by  a  second  wide  door  down 
another  step  into  a  still  larger  inner  cella  where  stood  (or,  more  probably,  reclined)  the 
cultus  statue.  The  opisthodome,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  was  not  accessible  from  the  cella; 
it  was  entered  by  a  door  on  either  side  of  the  temple. 

In  Roman  times  the  temple  was  again  rebuilt.  The  soft  stone  introduced  into  the 
foundations  of  the  Macedonian  building  may  even  then  have  begun  to  crumble — it  crumbles 
■easily  in  one’s  hands  to-day — and  the  Roman  architect  simply  cased  in  the  old  foundations 
with  the  new.  At  the  same  time  he  also  eliminated  the  fore-cella  and  made  of  the  two  older 
rooms  a  new  cella  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  old.  Otherwise  the  old  plan  is  kept. 

The  opisthodome  contains  a  double  sacrificial  pit,  the  two  chambers  separated  by  a 
common  wall.  Into  these  (at  least,  into  the  southern  compartment,  which  was  found  full 
of  thigh  bones)  was  thrown  the  flesh  of  beasts.  In  spite  of  the  lid  that  covered  both  halves 
of  the  pit,  the  stench  from  the  decaying  meat  must  have  been  frightful,  but  it  rose  into  the 
free  air  of  heaven;  for,  as  the  weaker  walls  about  this  room  show,  the  opisthodome  probably 
never  had  a  roof.  The  same  sort  of  sacrificial  pit  is  found  also  at  the  Cabirium  of  Samothrace 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  Cabiric  worship.1 

Besides  the  four  great  centres  of  Cabiri  worship — Delos,  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Boeotia 
— of  which  we  know  a  little,  there  were  more  or  less  famous  Cabiria  also  in  Imbros,  Thasos, 
Troas,  Teos,  Ephesus,  Syros,  Cythnos,  Miletus,  Macedon,  and  other  places.  But  as  none 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  dramatic  poets,  save  Lemnos  and  Samothrace  alone,  and  as 
none  of  the  others  shed  any  real  fight  upon  the  problem  in  hand,  we  may  pass  them  by.* 

16.  Sanctuaries  of  Demeter  and  Cora 

The  worship  of  Demeter  was  wide-spread  throughout  the  entire  Greek  world.  She  had 
shrines  in  almost  every  quarter.  In  Attica  alone  we  find  eight  or  nine  temples  in  her  honor, 
four  or  five  in  Athens,3  and  four  near  by.4  Mother  Earth  is  not  only  the  giver  of  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter;  she  is  also  the  upholder  of  the  state,  the  giver  of  laws  and  all  that 
makes  for  higher  civilization  among  men.  In  this  latter  activity  she  was  revered  as  Demeter 
Thesmophoros;  she  and  Cora  are  known  and  addressed  as  the  two  Thesmophoro  ;5  and  the 
temples  to  this  specific  Demeter  and  Cora  are  called  Thesmophorea;  and  in  her  honor,  and 
her  daughter’s,  the  great  festival  of  the  women,  the  Thesmophoria,  was  celebrated  annually 
on  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth6  of  Pyanepsion. 


a.  The  Thesmophoreum  in  Athens 

For  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  Thesmophoreum  in  Athens  we  are  indebted  to 
Aristophanes.  Two  passages  from  the  Thesmophoriazusae  give  us  practically  all  the 

1  For  Pausanias’s  full  account  of  the  Boeotian  Cabiri  and  the  little  that  he  knew  of  their  mystic  cult  see 
his  Descr.  Graec.  IX  25,  2-26,  1.  According  to  Pausanias  the  Cabiri  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Boeotia, 
and  to  them  Demeter  revealed  herself  and  her  mysteries. 

2  The  principal  recent  literature  is:  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus;  Conze,  XJnters.  auf  Samothrake;  Judeich 

(topography),  Dorpfeld  (architecture),  Winnefeld  (vases),  Wolters  (terracottas),  and  Szanto  (inscriptions), 
Das  Kabiren heiligtum  bei  Theben,  Ath.  Mitt.  XIII  (1888)  and  XV  (1890);  Kern,  die  Bootischen  Kabiren, 
Hermes  XXV  (1890);  Bloch,  in  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Megaloi  Theoi,  II  Sp.  2522  ff.;  Preller-Robert, 
Griech.  Myth.)  Rubensohn,  Mysterienheiligtiimer.  . 

3  Paus.  I  2,  4;  13,  8;  14,  1;  22,  3;  the  Eleusinium  of  I  14,  3  is  almost  certainly  not  identical  with  the 
temple  of  Demeter  mentioned  in  §  1,  and  its  name  suggests  Demeter  and  Cora. 

4  Paus.  I  1,  4;  31,  1  (bis);  37,  2. 

6  Gea  io  Ar.  Thes.  282;  297.  _ 

6  From  Ar.  Thes.  80  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  celebration  lasted  five  days:  !%sl  ipk-q  ’oxt  0sct;j.q- 
qjopfov  f)  g.iarj.  He  probably  includes  the  days  of  purification  and  preparation. 
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information  we  have;  the  play  represents  the  women  in  council  at  the  celebration  of  their 
great  festival.  The  signal  for  their  gathering  is  raised  at  the  Thesmophoreum  (Ar.  Ihes. 
277-278): 


to  Tfjq  ixxXiqaEai; 
crY](Jietov  iv  t  ii)  ©eff[jioq>opeEct)  cpaivezcct 


we  can  see  the  signal  for  the 
assembly  at  the  Thesmophoreum 


The  signal  that  Euripides  saw  would  seem  to  have  been  the  blazing  torches  on  the  hilltop 
by  the  temple  (Ar.  Thes.  280-281) : 


0oi<jca  xccopivtov  twv  Xa(Axd8n>v 

ocjov  t6  XPW’  avspxeO’  ux8  zrjq  hyvuoq 


look  what  a  glare  goes  up  from  the 
murky  flame  as  the  torches  blaze 


The  hilltop  upon  or  near  which  the  temple  stood  was  the  Pnyx.  This  also  we  learn  from 
Aristophanes  (Thes.  655-658) : 


toEvuv  peTa  tout’  1]8t)  z&q  Xap,xd8a<; 

[liyaq  XP*) 

^uCwffapLevaq  e5  xivSpefwq  zm  0’  EiaoctEmv 

axoBuaaq 

^■qzeiv  s?  xou  xa'XXoq  cEvtjp  av£Xf)Xu0E  xod 

x£pt0pi£ai 

tt)V  Iluxva  xaaav  xal  tcc<;  axYjvaq  xai  Taq 

StdSouq  Sta0 pfjCTat 


after  this,  therefore,  we  must  light  our  torches  at 
once  and 

gird  up  well  our  loins  and  manfully,  throw  off 
our  wraps, 

and  see  if  haply  another  man  has  come  up  here, 
and  explore 

the  entire  Pnyx,  and  search  the  booths  and  pas¬ 
sage-ways 


The  women  seem  to  have  taken  complete  possession  not  only  of  the  temple  precincts  but  of 
the  entire  Pnyx  hill  for  their  celebration  and  to  have  camped  out  there  in  booths  for  the 
duration  of  the  festival;  and  as  the  crowds  were  great,  one  booth  or  tent  had  to  accommodate 
more  than  one  woman  (Ar.  Thes.  624) : 


xod  t£<;  coucttE  auaxtjviQTpta; 


[  and  who  is  your  tent-mate? 


But  the  important  thing  for  our  present  problem  is  that  the  temple  was  upon  the  Pnyx.  It 
was  high  up  upon  the  hilltop,  too.  Aristophanes  seems  to  imply  as  much  in  dveXvjX u0e 
(1.  657) 1  “has  come  up”;  but  the  Scholiast  on  line  585  states  the  fact  explicitly: 

iv  yap  xsctgci  to  ©sap-opoptov  1  for  the  Thesmophoreum  is  high  up 

Only  once  more  in  the  play  does  the  name  Thesmophoreum  occur  (880) : 

©£cp.op6 pstov  TouToyE  1  this  here  is  the  Thesmophoreum 

And  once  he  alludes  to  it  as  the  “sanctuary”  (1045-1046): 


tepdv 


iq  t68’  dvEXEpuJ'sv 


he  sent  me  up  to  this 
sanctuary 


by  which  the  poet  means  the  sacred  enclosure  about  the  temple  where  the  women  celebrated 
the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  Once  also  in  high  tragic  tone  Aristophanes  makes 
Euripides  repeat  a  line  from  the  Helena  (68)  and  call  the  temple  “castle-halls”  (Thes.  871): 

tE?  twvS’  £pu(xvci)v  B(jl>[agEt(i)v  ex£t  x,paT0? ;  I  who  wields  the  power  in  these  castle-halls? 


The  massive  retaining  walls  of  the  Pnyx  hill,  suggestive  of  the  huge  Mycenaean  masonry 
of  the  earlier  days,  would  justify  Aristophanes’s  Euripides-Menelaus  in  talking  about  the 
“castle-halls.”  Doubtless  one  of  the  panels  in  the  proscenium  contained  a  picture  of  that 
great  wall  which  excites  our  wonder  to  this  day. 

Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  but  gives  us  no  information  beyond  its  mere  existence 
in  that  general  locality.  After  mentioning  the  Odeum  (at  the  base  of  the  Areopagus  and 
near  the  older  Agora)  and  the  Enneacrunus,  he  goes  on  to  say  (I  14,  1) : 


vaol  81  uxlp  T'fjv  xpfjvrjv  8 
[iAv  Af)(AT)T po?  XExoErjTai 
xal  K6pT)<;,  iv  hi  tw  TptxToXipou 
X£E[aev6v  iffTiv  ayaXpia 

1  Cf.  also  lines  585;  623;  893. 


above  the  spring  stand  temples, 
the  one  to  Demeter 
and  Cora;  in  the  other,  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  is  set  a  statue 
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“  Above  the  Enneacrunus”  obviously  means  up  upon  the  Pnyx  hill.  There,  somewhere 
upon  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Pnyx,  the  two  temples  must  have  stood.  Dorpfeld  searched 
and  excavated  diligently  but  could  find  not  the  slightest  trace  of  either  temple.  There  are 
many  cuttings  in  the  rock  of  the  hill  but  traces  of  only  one  building,  utterly  ruined,  that 
could  possibly  be  our  temple  of  the  Thesmophoros :  upon  the  rock-cut  terrace,  artificially 
leveled  off,  immediately  above  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Pnyx  and  directly  southeast  of  the 
Bema,  are  cuttings  in  the  rocky  surface  that  may  have  served  as  the  footings  for  a  temple. 
Lolling1  long  ago  claimed  the  site  for  the  sanctuary  of  Heracles  Alexikakos  in  Melite;  Judeich2 
admits  the  possibility  of  such  identification.  But  it  exactly  fits  all  the  data  we  possess  in 
regard  to  the  Thesmophoreum :  it  is  on  the  Hill  of  the  Pnyx,  close  by  the  Assembly  Hall; 
it  is  high  up  upon  the  hill;  it  is  in  an  elevated  and  open  spot  from  which  the  blazing  torches 
could  easily  be  seen  from  every  direction;  there  is  plenty  of  space  on  and  about  this  terrace 
for  the  encampment  of  the  women  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  least  possible  that  this  is  the  long  sought  site  of  the  Thesmophoreum,  and  that  this 
ruined  sanctuary,  with  its  altar,  is  what  we  have  left  of  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Cora  Thes- 
mophoro. 

b.  Sanctuary  of  Demeter  and  Cora  at  Eleusis 

One  spot  in  Attica,  holy  beyond  all  others,  was  Eleusis  with  its  sacred  mysteries,  its 
altars,  and  its  temples.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens 
would  lend  us  here  considerable  aid.  But  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  there  is  but 
little,  even  in  the  way  of  allusion,  however  remote,  in  the  surviving  dramas. 

A  plurality  of  temples  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Euripides 
(Sup.  1-2): 

Demeter,  that  keepest  the  hearth  of  our  Eleusis 


AfjfjCQTsp  Ictcoux’  ’EXeualvoq  x6°v^ 
TijaB’,  ot'  ts  vaou q  exeTe  zpoa-rcoXoi  0sa<; 


land, 

and  ye  attendants  of  the  goddess  who  her  temples 
keep 

The  various  “temples”  may  mean  the  different  parts  of  the  great  complex  that  we  know 
as  the  Telesterium,  or  Euripides’s  plural  form  may  include  with  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter 
and  Cora  also  the  familiar  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea,  so-called,  the  Sanctuary  of  Dio¬ 
nysus,  the  sanctuary  of  Pluto,  and  other  lesser  shrines  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
chthonic  deities  at  Eleusis.  The  former  alternative  is  the  more  probable  one.  In  fine  88 
Demeter’s  sanctuary  is  called  avax to  pa  “royal  palace”  plural  because  of  its  various 
apartments : 


twvB’  avaxTopwv  aito 
i)1ouq  Eouaps 


as  from  these  royal  rooms 
the  sound  rang  out 


It  is  the  common  sanctuary,  moreover,  of  Demeter  and  Persephone;  Cora  has  her  share 
in  the  temple,  or  temples  (Eur.  Sup.  271)  (the  Chorus  to  Aethra) : 

@a0t,  TaXatv’,  lepwv  BaiueBwv  dhco  Hep<jeq>ove(as  |  come,  poor  suppliant,  from  Persephone’s  holy 

1  floors 

The  “temples”  and  the  “royal  rooms”  include  the  temple  proper  and  the  Telesterium, 
the  great  “hall  of  initiation”  built  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae.  Even  the  ruins  of  the  later  masterpiece  of  the  great  architect 
at  Eleusis  are  most  imposing — a  huge  quadrangle  178  x  170  feet,  with  its  forty-two  columns 
that  once  supported  an  upper  story,  and  Philon’s  magnificent  portico  overlooking  the  town 
and  the  bay  and  the  island  of  Salamis  beyond.  Strabo  says3  that  it  was  big  enough  to 
accommodate  “the  whole  theatre  crowd,”  and  Sophocles  says  practically  the  same  thing 
(Ant.  1120-1121): 


•jrayxotvoti;  ’ET-euaivEai; 

Apous  iv  x6Xxotq 

1  Topogr.  v.  Ath.  p.  334. 

2  Topogr.  v.  Ath.  p.  353. 

3  IX  1,  12  (p.  395) :  6  [Auaxixbs  ar jx6?. 


in  the  all-receiving  vales  of 
Eleusinian  Deo 


0glxpou  8^.aa0at  Suvdp-evo?. 
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We  may  infer  from  Plutarch’s  account  that  the  upper  story  contained  the  sanctuary  proper 
of  Demeter  and  Cora  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  lower  story  was  the  hall  of  initiation, 
the  [j,ucjto  Soxoq  86p.o<;  of  Aristophanes’s  Clouds  (302—309): 


ou  appiQTWv  lepwv,  hoc, 

p.ucrro86xoq  8op.oq 
iv  TeXeTaiq  aylacq  avaSefxvuTac, 
oupavEoiq  ts  0£ocq  SwpfjpiaTa, 
vaol  0’  u^speipelq  xal  ayaXpiaTa, 
xal  xpoaoSot  p,axapwv  IspcoxaTOt, 
euax&pavol  ts  0sd>v  0ualac  0aX£ac  ts 


where  reverence  is  paid  to  sacred  mysteries ;  where- 
the  hall  that  receives  the  initiated 
is  thrown  wide  open  at  the  holy  rites  ; 
and  where  there  are  gifts  for  the  gods  of  heaven 
and  high-roofed  temples  and  statues 
and  most  holy  processions  of  the  blest 
and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  festivals  with 
goodly  garlands 


Ictinus’s  splendid  temple  was  new  when  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Clouds;  its 
praises  were  probably  on  every  tongue;  but  that  is  all  the  contemporary  poet  may  venture 
to  say  about  it- — festivals,  processions,  high-roofed  temples,  sculptures  (and  these  may 
apply  just  as  well  to  Athens  itself),  and  the  hall  that  receives  the  initiated,  and  the  sacred 
mysteries. 

Plutarch’s  account  of  the  building  is  as  follows  (Per.  XIII  3-4) : 


xi  S’  iv  ’EXeuoivi  TeXecrrjptov 
vjp^axo  [Dv  K6poc@oq  oixoSo- 
piscv,  xal  xouq  i x’  i8c£<pouq  x£- 
ovaq  I0t]X£v  oOxoq  xal  xolq  Ixt- 
cxuX£otq  ixsl^suljsv  axo0a- 
vovxoq  84  toutou  MsTayevTjg 
6  Suxsxcoq  t8  Scd^wpia  xal 
xouq  avo  xtovaq  ixsa tacts' 
t6  S’  dxaiov  4x1  tou  ava- 
xx6pou  EsvoxXvjq  6  Xo- 
Xapyeuq  ixopufuas 


and  the  Telesterium  at  Eleusis 
Coroebus  began  to  build, 
and  he  put  in  place  the  columns 
on  the  ground  floor  and  joined  their 
capitals  with  architraves. 

And  when  he  died,  Metagenes 
of  Xypete  erected,  above,  the  frieze 
and  the  columns  of  the  upper  story. 
And  Xenocles  of  Cholargus 
crowned  the  palace 
with  the  roof 


Plutarch’s  words  make  it  clear  that  whereas  Ictinus  was  the  designer  of  the  whole,  the 
architects  who  carried  out  his  plans  in  the  actual  erection  of  the  building  were  successively 
Coroebus  (who  completed  the  lower  story  with  its  massive  pillars  and  columns),  Metagenes 
(who  erected  the  upper  story,  the  temple  proper,  with  its  peristyle  and  interior  columns), 
and  Xenocles  (who  executed  Ictinus’s  plans  of  the  very  difficult  roof).1 

The  centre  of  the  scene  in  the  Suppliants  is  the  great  temple  of  Eleusis;  before  it  is  the 
great  altar2 — also  common  to  Demeter  and  Persephone  (11.  33-34) : 

pivG)  xpoq  ayvafq  icy^dpociq  Suotv  0eatv,  I  hold  my  place  at  the  holy  hearths  of  the  god¬ 

desses  twain, 

K6pr)q  ts  xal  Arjp/qTpoq  — Demeter’s  and  Cora’s 

About  it  are  Aethra  and  the  Argive  widows  as  suppliants,  while  at  its  doors  sits  Adrastus 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  (104) : 

Ttq  8’  6  <jT£va^wv  olxxpiv  xuXacq  o8s;  |  who  is  that  making  piteous  lament  at  the  gates? 

Though  the  temple,  so  familiar  to  every  Athenian,  was  the  centre  of  this  sanctuary, 
Euripides  tells  us  very  little  about  it.  True  to  the  evidence  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Eleusinian  temple,  he  does  indicate  that  it  was  built  into  and  against  a  cliff  that  rose  above 
it  (Sup.  980-989): 

1  Strabo  and  Vitruvius  both  name  Ictinus  alone  as  architect  of  the  Telesterium.  The  three  named  by 
Plutarch  probably  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Ictinus  in  the  erection  of  this  building  as  Callicrates  in  the 
building  of  the  Parthenon. 

2  In  verse  1,  Demeter’s  altar  is  in  33  and  290  it  is  iax&pou;  in  65  it  is  in  93  it  is  (Jugd?: 

irrjT^pa  yspatav  eipir)[ijy-i]v  [feptc] ;  see  the  discussion  of  these  words,  pp.  66-71.  Here  also  there  is  no 

real  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  various  words:  6o>( j.6<;  is  the  common,  every-day  prose  word  for  “altar”; 
GupiVn  is  the  poetic  word  for  “the  place  of  sacrifice”  (Outo),  the  “altar.”  iazh.  and  iuX<ipa  mean  primarily 
“hearth,”  the  former  being  the  common,  prose  word;  the  latter,  more  poetical.  All  four  may  be,  and  are 
throughout  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides,  used  of  an  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice.  The  plural  forms  are  probably 
all  (like  altaria)  plurals  of  the  component  parts. 

The  excavations  at  Elsusis  brought  to  light  no  altar  at  all. 
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xal  pu)v  0aXd(jiag  TaaS’  eaopw  8i) 
Kaxavswq  15 St]  tu[x6ov  0’  tepov 


and  lo !  now  I  look  upon  yon  cells  and 
the  hallowed  pyre  of  Capaneus 


t(  xot’  aE0epfav  earrjxe  xevpav 

ri  twvBs  B6puov  uxepaxpE^et, 
tt)v8’  ^p.6aEvouaa  xiXeu0ov; 


What  meaneth  the  stand  she  hath  taken  upon  the 
towering  rock 

that  overhangs  this  building,  and  why 
hath  she  trodden  this  path? 


Evadne  has  climbed  up  above  the  proscenium  building  and  to  the  astonished  chorus  and 
spectators  she  appears  upon  the  cliff  above  the  temple.1  Upon  the  entrance  of  her  father, 
Iphis,  she  thus  describes  her  position  herself,  poised  upon  the  cliff  above  the  temple  (Eur. 
Sup.  1045-1047) : 


v  <s  y  *  \  r  w 

Y)0  syo)  xexpaq  ext 
opvtq  to;  dxisl  Kaxavswq  uxlp  xupaq 
SuaTiQvov  aEwp-qpia  xouipE^io,  xavep 


here,  father,  upon  the  cliff,  aloft,  in  my 
woe,  I  am  lightly  perched,  like  a  bird, 
above  the  pyre  of  Capaneus 


The  temples,  we  are  further  told,  were  in  a  sacred  enclosure  (Eur.  Sup.  29-30): 


ix  Sopicov  £X0oua’  ipuov 
xp&q  t6vBs  <tt]x6v 


from  my  home  I  have  come 
to  this  sacred  enclosure 


But  we  are  not  told  whether  the  enclosure  was  large  or  small,  whether  it  contained  any¬ 
thing  besides  the  shrines  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  or  how  it  was  located.  Aethra  is  the  speaker 
of  the  prolog;  she  has  come  from  her  home  to  Eleusis;  her  home  is,  of  course,  in  Athens; 
but  the  manner  of  her  words  suggests  but  a  step.  So  little  seriously  does  Euripides  sometimes 
interest  himself  in  the  question  of  topography. 

Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  comes  over  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the 
festival,  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Eur.  Hip.  24-27) : 


iX0ovTa  yap  vtv  ntT0io)<;  xot’  £x  Sojjlwv 

cspivdiv  i<;  otjuv  xal  tsXtq  piuaTYjpEtov 
navSt'ovo?  yfjv,  xatpoq  suysvfj q  5dp.ap 
ESouaa  4>at'Spa... 


for  Phaedra,  his  father’s  high-born  queen,  saw 
him  when  once  he  came 
from  Pittheus’s  halls  to  Pandion’s 
land  to  witness  the  awful  mys¬ 
teries  and  to  be  initiated  in  them  .  .  . 


The  lines  contain  nothing  but  a  commonplace,  familiar  to  every  Athenian.  Even  less  is 
included  in  another  passage  of  Euripides,  mentioning  the  mysteries  (Sup.  173) : 


xpsaSsupia x’  06  Af]piY}Tpo<;  eEq  [AU<rnjpta 


no  missions  to  Demeter’s  mysteries 


(ibid.  4702) : 

Xuaavxa  <jep.va  aTetqj.d'rtov  piuaT^pca  |  free  from  wreaths  the  sacred  mysteries 

Sophocles  adds  a  little  to  the  praise  of  the  mysteries;  the  chorus  in  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus 
yearn  for  the  scenes  they  loved  at  Pytho  or  Eleusis  with  its  secret  rites  (0.  C.  1048-1052) : 


i)  xpoq  nuOEatq 
7)  Xafxxacriv  dxTaiq, 
o5  xoTviat  aepivd  Tt0iqvoOvTac  t IXt; 

OvaxoTaiv,  tov  xa!  xpuaia 

y.'kriq  £xl  yXwaua  Pe6iQX£  xpoaxoXwv 

Eup.oXxt8a>v 


either  at  the  Pythian  shrines 
or  at  the  torch-lit  strand 
where  the  awful  goddesses  cherish  dread  rites 
for  mortals,  even  for  those  upon  whose  lips  the 
golden 

key  of  the  ministering  Eumolpids  is  set 


Here  is  allusion  to  the  torch-light  procession  that  moved  at  the  sacred  season  from  Athens 
over  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis;  to  the  mysteries  with  their  unfathomable  secrets,  perhaps 
the  golden  key  of  the  Eumolpids  played  an  actual  part  in  the  symbolic  sealing  of  the  secrets. 

Few  things  were  too  high  and  holy  for  Aristophanes’s  irreverent  mockery.  The  rollicking 
fun  and  boisterous  horse-play  of  the  Frogs  gives  way  to  lofty  strains  of  reverence  and  deep 
religious  feeling  almost  immediately  with  the  entrance  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Mystae.  And  in 
the  very  first  couplet  in  the  dycov  “ the  contest”  between  Euripides  and  Aeschylus,  Aeschylus, 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  stage-setting  of  this  scene  see  pp.  306  ff. 

2  Cf .  Soph.  Inc.  Frag.  736  N. : 

aep.va  T~qq  arjq  xap0svou  p.uarE)pia. 
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himself  born  at  Eleusis1  and  an  initiate  in  the  mysteries,  utters  a  prayer  that  in  the  contest 
before  him  he  may  prove  himself  worthy  of  Demeter’s  sacred  mysteries  (Ar.  Ran.  886-887) : 

AfjgYjTep  7)  0p£tj>acra  tt)v  <pp sva,  Demeter,  thou  that  didst  nurture  my  soul, 

sTvcd  (j.£  twv  jwv  aijiov  {JitmTjpfwv  ,  grant  that  I  prove  worthy  of  thy  mysteries 


17.  Sanctuaries  of  the  Eumenides 
(with  demeter  euchlous  and  demeter  chloe) 


a.  The  Areopagus  Shrine 


The  great  cave,  facing  toward  the  northeast,  just  below  the  summit  of  Ares’s  Hill  in 
Athens,  and  much  ruined  by  an  earthquake  which  shook  down  a  great  mass  of  overhanging 
rock  in  modern  times,  has  always  been  accepted  unanimously  as  the  “Cave  of  the  Furies.” 


Euripides  locates  the  site  accurately  (EL 
Bstval  |iiv  o5v  0eai  ryS’  xexXYjyptsvat 
xayov  xap’  o:6t£>v  Suuovtou  x0ovoq, 

C£(av6v  @poToIatv  suasSkg  xpYja-rrjpiov 


1270-1272) : 

and  the  Dread  Goddesses,  stricken  with  grief  at 
this 

shall  pass  into  a  cleft  of  the  earth  by  the  Hill 
itself, 

an  awful  place  of  oracle  revered  by  men 


The  trial  is  to  take  place  upon  the  Hill  of  Ares;  the  Erinyes  are  to  pass  directly  from  the 
tribunal  into  the  chasm  right  there  in  the  hill  (Eur.  I.  T.  969) : 


tpijfov  xap’  auTfjv  teptv  AptaavT’  e/eiv 


they  consented  to  have  a  shrine  right  at  the  vot¬ 
ing  place 


Athenian  tradition  has  this  locality  assigned  to  the  “Dread  Goddesses”  as  a  habitation 
by  Athena  herself  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Orestes  for  the  murder  of  his  mother.2  The 
appeasing  of  the  wrath  of  these  “children  of  Night”3  against  Athena  and  her  people  on 
account  of  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the  matricide,  with  the  transformation  of  the  Erinyes, 
the  implacable  pursuers,  the  avengers  of  blood,  into  the  Eumenides,  the  kindly  hearted  ones, 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  denouement  of  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus.  It  is  Pallas  her¬ 
self,  the  divine  embodiment  of  Cecrops’s  folk,  that  bestows  upon  her  land  the  eternal  blessing4 
of  the  favor  of  the  dread  goddesses  who  turn  men’s  hearts,  through  fear,  to  righteousness 
(Ae.  Eum.  926-928): 


TaS’  i yd>  xpoippovtoq  toTctSs  xoXtraiq 
xpautTw,  psydXaq  xal  SucapeaTOuq 
SaEgovocq  autou  xaTavaaaapiivif] 


this  is  what  I  do  in  care  for  my  citizens, 
housing  in  my  city  here  these  powers 
mighty  and  hard  to  be  appeased 


As  “children  of  Night”  and  as  “Curses,  as  they  were  called  in  their  home  beneath  the 
earth,”5  the  most  natural  place  for  their  sanctuary  would  be  a  subterranean  one.  And  to 
such  a  dwelling  Athena  assigns  them  (Ae.  Eum.  1022-1023) : 


xip.(^(o  hk  ipiyyet  XapxdSwv  aeXaacpoptov  and  with  the  light  of  blazing  torches  will  I  escort 

e!q  rouq  £vep0s  xcd  xaito  x6ov6q  r6xouq  you  to  your  place  down  there  beneath  the  earth 

And  before  the  one-time  Furies,  now  the  beneficent  powers,  Athena  moves,  accompanied  by 
torchbearers,  to  the  cave  just  set  apart  to  be  the  abode  of  the  “Awful  Deities”  (11.  1003- 
1007): 

1  Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  886:  ’EXsuafvco?  xtv  8f)p,ov  b  Afox^o?. 

TTT  2  Cf-  Ae.  Eum.  passim  (cited  in  the  following  pages);  Dinarchus  I  87;  Schol.  Thuc.  I  26,  11;  Schol.  Luc. 
Ill  p.  68  (Jacobitz);  Schol.  Eur.  Or.  1560;  Paus.  I  28,  6;  VII  25,  2. 

3  Ae.  Eum.  416;  1033-1034. 

•  .  /  ^  ^ir  sanctuary  at  Colonus,  with  its  “bronze-footed  threshold,”  is  the  very  stay  and  bulwark  of  the 
city’s  safety,  gpeiaiP  ’AO-rjvfiiv  (Soph.  O.  C.  57-58). 

6  Ae.  Eum.  416-417 :  tp-et?  yap  Sap.ev  Ntix/rbi;  aiocvrjc;  xlxv a' 

’Apal  5’  sv  olxot?  yrjq  uxac  xexXr)[i.50a. 
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xpoiipav  S’  xp-?) 
(JxeExstv  GaXapiouq  dxoSeEEjouaav 
xp6<;  <pw<;  lepov  tmvBs  xpoxopixwv. 
’its,  xal  atpaylcov  ti 6v5’  6x6  aspivwv 
xocra  yf)<;  aupievai 


and  on  before  you  I  must 
move  to  show  you  your  chambers 
by  the  holy  light  of  our  escorts’  torches. 
Come;  and  attended  by  these  awful  rites 
speed  you  beneath  the  earth 


The  great  Areopagus  cave,  it  would  seem  from  this,  was  divided  into  various  apartments — 
one,  perhaps,  for  each  of  the  “Dread  Goddesses.”  And  there  their  escorts  leave  them  at 
the  end  of  the  play  (11.  1032;  1036); 


$aTS  56[jl(i),  pLeyaXat  <ptXoTt[xoi 


pass  to  your  home,  ye  mighty  and  jealous  powers, 


yaq  6x6  xeuGeatv  wyuyfotatv 


down  into  the  ancient  caverns  of  the  earth 


Again  the  plural  (xe60satv) — suggestive  of  the  different  apartments  of  the  famous  cave. 

The  only  hint  at  the  equipment  of  the  cave  is  contained  in  Athena’s  first  proposal  to 
keep  these  divinities  as  sojourners1  in  her  land  (Ae.  Eum.  804-807) : 


6p.lv  xavBExox;  6x(ax°p.at 
IBpaq  T£  xal  xeuGpaiva!;  ^vBcxou  xGov6<; 

7ixapo0p6votacv  Tjp.iva<;  lx’  pan; 
eEjetv  6x’  davwv  T(I>vSe  TtpaX^oupIva*; 


and  I  faithfully  promise  you  that  ye  shall 
have  seats  of  power  and  grottos  in  this  righteous 
land, 

sitting  on  shining  thrones  by  your  hearths 
and  honored  by  my  citizens 


In  or  at  the  cave  there  were  “hearths,”  that  is,  altars  for  burnt  sacrifice;2  and  by  these 
“hearths”  were  thrones — radiant  thrones — for  the  several  deities  henceforth  honored  by 
the  people  of  Athens. 

Besides  the  hearths  and  thrones,  we  know  from  other  sources,  there  were  statues  there — 
one  to  each  of  the  three  Erinyes.3  Two  of  them  were  by  Scopas,  the  other  by  Calamis.  In 
keeping  with  the  Attic  euphemism  that  refused  to  call  these  awful  divinities  Furies  or 
Erinyes  but  named  them  “Dread  Goddesses”  or  “Kindly-hearted  Ones,”  these  statues, 
Pausanias  assures  us,  had  nothing  terrible  in  their  aspect. 

They  are  to  have  a  share  with  Athena  in  the  land  of  Attica,  blessing,  blessed,  and 
honored;4  they  are  to  dwell  with  Pallas  herself;5  their  seat  is  to  be  an  honored  one  before 
the  very  shrine  of  Athena  in  the  goodly  palace  of  Erechtheus  (Ae.  Eum.  854-855)  :6 

Tt[x(CfV  £111(1  thou  shslt  h.£ive  3»  Sed/t* 

28pccv  £%ouffoc  xp6<;  $6pioi£  ^Eps^Oito^  of  honor  before  the  palace  of  Erechtheus 


and  their  situation  is  to  be  one  free  from  every  touch  of  ill.7  And  yet  these  “daughters  of 
Night  and  Darkness,”8  whose  natural  abiding  place  was  beneath  the  earth,  at  first  rebel 
against  the  indignity  of  being  relegated,  with  all  their  ancient  wisdom  and  all  the  power  and 
prestige  that  went  with  their  position  in  the  older  theogony,  to  a  cave  in  the  rocks  for  a 
temple  (Ae.  Eum.  837-839) : 


ipi  xaGecv  vaBs,  q>eu, 

dpi  xaXa£<ppova,  xaia  re  ^dq  olxscv, 

<peu,  aTieTOV  pLUcroi; 


for  me  to  come  to  this — out  upon  it! 
for  me,  of  ancient  wisdom,  to  dwell  beneath  the 
earth — 

out  upon  it! — in  dishonor  and  loathing 


and  they  feel  so  keenly  on  the  subject  of  that  cave  with  its  sunless  and  cheerless  approach 
that  they  repeat  the  same  song  after  Athena’s  next  attempt  to  appease  them  (11.  870-872). 


1  Cp.  11.  1018-1020:  pu;Totx.(av  5’  lirr)v 

suaeSouvTS?  o’hi  pu4{j.— 

tpea-Os  auyupopil?  @(ou.  _  _  ,  ,  „. 

2  These  altars  are  vouched  for  also  by  Thuc.  I  126,  7;  Plut.  Thes.  12;  Pans.  VII  25,  2:  xbv  Ap«ov 

toWov  y.al  sxt  tmv  0 ewv,  at  Served  y.aXouvxat,  @(0[ao6(;.  Dinarch.  C.  Dem.  47:  8  Apsi6v  xe  ^irpv 

Buuouc  xs  0u(iS£t?  Eu(xsv(8o>v.  The  service  was  in  charge  of  the  descendants  of  Hesychus  who  also  had 
a  cult  near  by  (cf.  Schol.  Soph.  O.  C.  489). 

3  Paus.  I  28,  6;  Clem.  Alex,  npoxp.  IV  47;  Schol.  Aesch.  I  188. 


1  Ae.  Eum.  868-869;  890. 
sibid.  916-917;  833. 


6  Cp.  also  11.  868;  891. 

7  Ae.  Eum.  892-893. 

8  Soph.  O.  C.  40. 
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But  at  last  the  dreadful  Gorgons,-  the  hounds  of  math*  monsters'  hated  and  abhorred of 
anr]  men  4  apDeased  and  satisfied  take  up  their  abode  as  honored  deities  ot  the  la  , 
defending  the  people  of  Attica  against  every  sort  of  ill.8  It  also  came  to  be  a  place  of  re  ug 
for  those^o p pressed  and  in  danger.  The  Athenian  galley  in  the  passage  from  Aristophanes  s 
Knights  (1311-1312  cited  below,  p.  171)  couples  the  sanctuary  of  the  Dread  Goddesses  with 

that  of  Theseus  as  a  place  of  safety: 

ic  ,4  ©nffsiov  irhroiaas  ?  '*!  t <5v  csg*ii»  8™,  sailing  to  the  Theseum  or  to  the  protection  of  the 

The  two  were  located  not  far  apart;  and  there  is  perhaps  a  special  point  in  the  galley's  taking 
refuge  bv  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  the  temenos  of  which  must  have  extended  out  some 
dfstaLe  beforfthe  cave;  for  in  that  immediate  vicinity  the  sacred  galley  of  the  Panathenaic 
processions  must  have  rested,  while  its  peplus-sail  was  taken  down  and  the  procession  moved 
on  up  into  the  Acropolis  to  the  temple  of  the  Polias. 


b.  The  Colonus  Shrine 

Scarcely  less  famous  than  the  Cave  of  the  Furies  on  the  Areopagus  was  the  sanctuary  of 
the  same  Dread  Goddesses  at  the  suburban  hill  known  as  Colonus  Hippius  The  latter  owes 
its  fame  in  large  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  Sophocles  and  the  glory  he  sheds  about  the  hal¬ 
lowed  place  in  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus.  And  yet,  although  Sophocles  frequently  manifests 
his  deep  affection  for  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  makes  it  the  scene  of  his  latest  and 
longest  extant  tragedy,  he  tells  us  surprisingly  little  about  Colonus  save  for  the  charm  of 
its  natural  beauty.  And  the  little  that  he  does  tell  is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  rather  than 
to  clearness,  unless  scrutinized  with  careful  criticism,  because  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  his 
drama  has  woven  into  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  events  that  happened  at  Thebes  and  events 

that  took  place  at  Athens.  . 

Pausanias,  “after  careful  investigation,”  discovers  that  Oedipus  did  not  die  in  Attica 
at  all,  but  at  Thebes,  and  rejects  the  historicity  of  the  whole  plot  of  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus 

(I  28,’ 6-7): 


riX-qaiov  IspBv  0ewv  iaTiv  &<; 
xaXouatv  ’A0ir)vaioi  2spuv-a<;... 
ivTau0a  0uouat  piv  caotq  iv 
’Apslij)  icdytp  rrjv  akiav  i&yivero 
axokuaaaOat...  satt  hk  xod 
tou  xepi66Xou  p.vr,p.a  OEBixoBo<;. 
xoXuxpaYP.ov<ov  euptaxov 
Ta  6aia  dx  Gt]6wv  xop,ta04vTa-  id 
yap  t6v  Oavaiov  FopoxXei  xexonj- 
piiva  t6v  OiBExoBoq  "Op/ripoi;  o6x 
da  (xot  B6£at  xtaxa,  eipf]  MiQxtaTla 
TE^vEUTTQffKVTO^  OlBlxoBo?  ixttaiftOV 
dXOovxa  el<;  6tj6a<;  dYwv(aaa0at. 


Near  by  is  a  sanctuary  of  goddesses  whom 
the  Athenians  call  “the  Dread  Ones”  .  .  . 

Here  they  offer  sacrifice  who  have  been 
successful  in  securing  acquittal  at  the 
Areopagus  .  .  .  And  there  is  also,  in¬ 
side  the  enclosure,  the  tomb  of  Oedipus. 

Upon  investigation,  however,  I  found 
that  his  bones  were  brought  here  from  Thebes; 
for  all  that  Sophocles  has  written  about  the  death 
of  Oedipus  is,  I  think,  rendered  incredible 
by  Homer,  who  says  that  Mecisteus 
upon  the  death  of  Oedipus  went  to  Thebes 
to  take  part  in  the  funeral  games 


According  to  the  universally  accepted  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Oedipus  possessed  the 
occult  power  of  miracuously  preserving  in  safety  the  state  in  which  his  bones  rested.  The 
location  of  the  grave  was  a  profound  secret  known  originally,  according  to  Sophocles  and  in 
keeping  with  common  tradition,  only  to  Theseus  and  passed  on  by  him  to  his  successor  and 
so  on,  for  all  time,  to  Athens’  chief  magistrate  alone.  But  the  secret  seems  to  have  become 
an  open  one — not  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  for  he  certainly  locates  it,  as  he  had  received  the 
story  from  of  old,  at  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonus  instead  of  by  the  one  on  the 
Areopagus,  but  certainly  by  the  beginning  of  our  era.  For  not  only  does  Pausanias  locate 
the  tomb  without  hesitation  inside  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Awful  Goddesses  on  Mars. 


1  Ae.  Eum.  48. 

*  Ae.  Cho.  1054. 

*  Ae.  Eum.  644. 

4  Ae.  Eum.  73;  644. 

*  See  note  4,  p.  140. 


For  the  manner  of  worship  at  this  shrine  see  Frazer,  Paus.  Vol.  II  pp.  365-366. 
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S’,b„UlVaIeri^S  M“’  a  °entury  and  a  half  earlier.  knows  of  the  presence  of  the  grave 

tfhe  Acr0p0lis  and  the  Are°Pa«us  <y  3.  Ext.  3):  Oedipodis 
certaminis  venerahile  do  -  |  co“tami“ata  mter  ipsum  Anum  pagum  divini  atque  humani 

srr ” houorc  arae  decorata 

later  were  Zveve^f  f?2  th&t  °,edipUS  died  and  Was  buried  at  Thebes  and  that  Ws  bones 
between  the  Acrnnnlk  a^’  ^  StlU’  interred  m  a  consecrated  spot  in  the  saddle 

the  scene  of  hi ™  ^  ^  AreopaSus’  Euripides  and  Sophocles  make  Colonus  Hippius 

nlace  of  hhf  hlS  passmf’  aad  amysten°us  spot  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonus  the 
place  of  his  unknown  tomb  (Eur.  Ph.  1705-1707) : 


01  iv  xai ?  ’AOrjvat?  xaxOaveiv  p.’  dltiy lsvov. 
AN •  xou  ;  r(q  as  irupyot;  ’Ax0fSo<;  xpocrt^exai; 
Ul.  cspoq  KoXojvoq,  8a>[ji,a0’  tirxfou  0sou. 

(Soph.  0.  C.  16-17) : 


OE.  That  I  must  wander  away  and  die  at  Athens. 
AN.  Where?  What  Attic  castle  will  receive  thee? 
OE.  Hallowed  Colonus,  home  of  the  god  of  steeds. 


Xwpo?  §  o$’  iep6<;,  <05  aa<p'  eixctaa c,  (ipuwv 

8c£<pvrj<s,  ilodaq,  apuciXou 

It  is  called  directly  a  "grove”  in  lines  97-98: 

oux  ea0’  oxw;  ou  ircux&v  0;  upuuv  xxspiv 
dq  x68’  ctXaoq. 

and  lines  126-127: 


the  spot  here  is  a  consecrated  one,  as  one  may 
clearly  infer;  for  it  abounds 
with  laurel,  olive,  vines 


now  I  am  sure  that  on  this  journey  some  faithful 
omen  from  you  must  have  led  me  to  this  grove 


aaxtSeq  aXao<;  1 5 
twvS’  apatp.axsxav  0sav 

and  again  at  line  505: 

xo6xei0ev  dXaouq,  d>  xouS’ 

All  about  the  shrine  at  Colonus  were  the  great  groves  of  olive  and  laurel  and  grape-vines 
the  covert  of  green  glades,  where  the  nightingale,  a  constant  guest,  trills  her  clear  notes.”  ‘ 
And  along  one  side  of  the  grove  ran  the  main  highway  from  Athens  to  Thebes  (Soph.  0.  C. 

113 — 1  1 •  \  t'  * 


into  the  grove,  where  none  may  tread, 
of  the  maidens  against  whom  none  may  strive 

beyond  the  grove  here,  stranger 


xai  a u  p,’  it;  68ou  x6S a 
xpu^ov  xax’  aXaoq 

And  approaching  Athens  from  Thebes,  this 
Antigone  think  to  have  found  (ibid.  84-85) : 

&  xoxvcat  Sstvwiceq,  suxs  vuv  ISpaq 
xpioxcov  i<p’  fjjjiwv  TTjaSe  yfjq  ixap.t]d  iyw 

(ibid.  466-467): 


and  do  thou  direct  my  steps  from  the 
road  into  the  protection  of  the  grove 

is  the  first  resting-place  that  Oedipus  and 

oh  queens  of  awful  aspect,  now  that  I  have  bent 
my  steps  to  your  abodes  first  in  this  land 


xwvSe  Sat(x6vwv  h p’  5?  to  these  deities,  to  whom 

t6  it  ptoxov  ixo  u  xai  xaxeaxst^aq  %i Sov  at  the  first  thou  hast  come  and  profaned  their  soil 

Pausanias  and  Valerius  Maximus  both  are  clear  as  to  the  location  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Theban  hero  in  the  saddle  between  the  Acropolis  hill  and  the  Areopagus.  But  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  location  of  the  tomb  of  Oedipus  at  Colonus  Hippius  was  not 
universally  accepted  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  If  it  was  indeed  the  talisman  that  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be;  if  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Athens  against  any  invading  foe;  if  its  occult  power 
could  so  readily  pass  to  the  nation  that  possessed  the  hero’s  bones;  then  it  must  have  been 
a  very  precarious  policy  for  Athens  to  leave  those  bones  outside  the  city  walls,  where  they 
would  fall  at  once  into  the  power  of  the  first  successful  invaders.2  So  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  tomb  should  have  been  moved — certainly  not  later  than  the  calamitous  invasion 
of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Sophocles  is  not  confusing  his  topography;  he 

1  Soph.  O.  C.  670  ff. 

1  According  to  Dinarchus  (I  9)  it  was  the  business  of  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus  to  “guard  the  secret 
graves  [Oedipus’s  was  apparently  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind]  on  which  the  safety  of  the  State  depends.” 
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is  perfectly  sure  that  the  unseen  tomb  on  the  possession  of  which  the  safety  of  the  Athens 
he  loved  depended  was  at  Colonus.  The  proximity  of  the  heroum  of  Pirithous  and  Theseus 
does  not  argue  any  confusion  on  the  poet’s  part;  there  were  two  sites  of  the  striking  of  the 
covenant  between  these  bosom  friends  of  early  Athens,  just  as  there  were  two  sites  of  the 
worship  of  the  Eumenides— one  on  the  Areopagus  and  one  at  Colonus,  and  each  with  a 
cavernous  opening  descending  down  to  Hades— and  just  as  there  were  various  seats  of 
worship  of  other  divinities.  So  with  the  sites  of  the  covenant  between  Theseus  and  Pirithous, 
one  was  in  the  city  proper,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  way  from  the  Acropolis 
gates  to  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus;1  and  the  other  was  at  Colonus  Hippius.  For  the 
latter  we  are  not  left  to  the  evidence  of  Sophocles  alone,  but  his  testimony  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  Pausanias  himself.2 

If  the  location  of  the  grave  of  Oedipus  at  Colonus  was  a  successfully  guarded  state  secret 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  if  the  bones  of  the  blind  old  king  were 
moved  about  that  time,  then  Sophocles  was  betraying  no  state  secret  in  making  that  tomb 
the  centre  of  his  tragedy  and  was  using  a  motive  that  must  have  appealed  powerfully  to  his 
contemporaries.  He  patriotically  does  not  hint  at  the  new  location,  if,  indeed,  he  was 
cognizant  of  it.3 

The  whole  region  was  one  of  continuous  sanctuaries — the  Academy,4  a  Prometheum, 
a  sanctuary  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,5  a  Posideum,  a  monument  and  heroum  of  the  knightly 
Colonus,  a  shrine  of  Demeter  Euchlous,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides 
(Soph.  0.  C.  54-56): 


piv  lepoq  xaq  oS’  ear’’  exec  8e  vcv 
cepivJx;  nocetSwv  S’  6  tuu p?>6 pog  0e6q 
Tct&v  npopcrjOeu? 


all  this  region  is  holy  ground:  dread  Poseidon 
owns  it;  and  in  it  the  fire-bringing  god,  the 
Titan  Prometheus,  has  a  place 


(ibid.  58-65) : 

EE.  ot  TuXiqffcot  yuac 

t6vB’  1717c6tt]v  KoXioviv  eu'xovTai  aiptacv 
apxrjY&v  elvat,  xal  ?4pouac  Touvopa 
to  TouSe  xocvov  TcdyTeq  tnvopaapivoi. 

TOtauTa  aoi  Taut’  ^axcv,  w  ££v’,  ou  X6yocq 

Ttpciopcev’,  aXXd  Tjj  £uvoua(a  irXeov. 

01.  f)  yap  tcvs?  vacouac  rouaSe  tou<;  t6xou<;; 

EE.  xal  xapra,  ToOSe  toG  0eou  y’  ixwvupioc 


ST.  and  the  fields  hereabout 

claim  yonder  knight  Colonus  as  their 
primal  lord,  and  all  the  people  bear  his 
name  in  common  for  their  own. 

Such,  thou  mayst  know,  stranger,  are  these 
haunts,  not  famed 

in  story  but  more  so  in  the  life  that  loves  them. 
OE.  What!  does  any  one  actually  dwell  in  such  a 
locality? 

ST.  Ay;  they  who  bear  the  name  of  yonder  god 


Here  we  have  the  general  environment  of  the  shrine  of  the  Venerable  Ones  at  Colonus : 
a  great  grove  of  varied  trees  and  bushes  and  vines,  in  which  there  are  sanctuaries  of  Poseidon, 
Prometheus,6  and  Colonus.  In  the  last  passage  quoted  above,  Colonus  is  not  only  hero 
eponymous  of  the  district  but  he  is  unequivocally  called  a  god;  and  the  repetition  of  the 
deictic  pronoun  (t6v8’,  to  uce)  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  statue  of  the  knightly 

1  Paus.  I  18,  4-6. 

2  Paus.  I  30,  4. 

3  Aristides  (XL VI,  Vol.  II  p.  230  ed.  Dind.:  Bappouvxox;  lev  Ixo'S  Xlyetv  uxoxQovEou?  xtva<;  puXaxas  xal  atoxr;- 
p a? xeov  'EXXfjvtov,  dXeihxdxouq y.al  ■xdvxa  dyoeBoui;'  xal  £uea0a(  ys  vfjv  xtbpav  ou  Xe'P0V  n  xbv  sv  KoXomp  xeEp-evov  OEBE- 
xouv)  and  the  Scholiast  on  Eur.  Phoen.  1707  add  the  strength  of  their  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
grave  of  Oedipus  at  Colonus. 

There  is  still  another  tradition  about  the  resting  place  of  the  blind  wanderer.  It  is  given  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Soph.  0.  C.  91:  aEaE  y’  ot  <paai  xb  (xvf)[j.oe  xou  OESExoBoq  Iv  leptjj  Afjpngxpcx;  etvae  Iv  ’Exscovep  p-exayaybvxwv  auxbv 
Ik  Keou  xevos  daf;p.ou  x<*>pEou  xaBdxep  iaxopeiv  tptjacv  ’ApE^rjXov  Aua(p.axo<;  b  ’  AXe^avBpeiq  Iv  x<p  ty'  xtovGnbaixiovypiiptiJV 
ojxgx;'  OiBOcou  Be  xeXeuxfiaavxos  xal  xa>v  pEXiov  Iv  ©f)6au;  Sdxxetv  auxbv  Biavoouixlvwv  IxcoXuov  ol  ©T)6ottot  Bed  xdq  ipoye- 
ysvnalva?  aupupopaq  t’o<;  Bvxo?  dasSou?-  ol  Bs  xo|i.(aavxe<;  auxbv  sT;  xiva  xbxov  xf)?  Boco)xEa<;  y.aXoup.evov  Kebv  sBai^av  auxbv' 
yivop.lvo>v  Bl  xot?  Iv  xyi  xwpy)  xaxotxouatv  dxuxnSJL<'':Tt*)V  vivwv  oEf)6lvxe<;  aixEav  elvat  xfjv  OEBfxou  xatpljv  IxlXeuov  xob<;  <p(Xou<; 
dvaepety  auxbv  lx  x^i;  xApai;'  ol  Bs  elxopo upisvot  xot?  aupiBaEvouatv  dcveX6vxe<;  Ixbpuaav  etc  ’Exetovbv"  6ouX6p.evot  Bs  XdOpa 
t?)v  xa;pt)v  xorrjaaaOat  xaxaBdxxouat  vuxxb?  Iv  lepw  Af)p.T)xpo<;  diyvof;aavxes  xbv  xbxov'  xaxatjavou<;  Bs  yevop.lvou  ■jclp4'avveC 
ol  xbv  ’Exewvbv  xaxoixouvxe?  xBv  0sBv  IxTjpujxtov  x(  xotoiatv'  B  B!  0eb<;  elicsv  p.1)  xivslv  xbv  Exlxiqv  xf)<;  Osou  Btiicsp  auxou  x!6a- 
itxac'  xb  Be  lepbv  OEBiTcbBstov  xXT)0f)vat. 

4  In  the  midst  of  the  olive  groves  near  Colonus  was  the  suburban  gymnasium  with  its  shrine  and  altar 
to  the  hero  Academus.  The  dramatic  poets  testify  to  the  exuberant  shade  of  its  groves  (Eup.  ’Aaxp.  Frag. 
32  K.):  Iv  efiuxEoti;  Spbirotaiv  ’AxaBv)p.ou  0eou. 

6  Paus.  I  30,  4. 

6  The  Sanctuary  of  Prometheus  must  be  the  one  that  we  know  from  Schol.  Soph.  O.  C.  57  was  established 
in  the  Academy  itself.  This  fixes,  perhaps,  the  western  limits  of  this  complex  of  sanctuaries. 
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Colonus  there  and  that  it  was  reproduced  in  the  theatre  at  the  presentation  of  the  Oedipus 
at  Colonus. 

The  hill  probably  received  its  epithet  "Hippius”  from  Poseidon  Hippius  or  from  the 
Knight  Colonus,  and  then  "Colonus  Hippius”  became  a  fixed  name  to  distinguish  this  hill 
from  the  Market  Hill,”  KoXtovoq  ’AyopaIo<;.  As  Poseidon  also  has  a  rightful  claim  on  the 
place,  and  as  Poseidon  is  the  creator  of  the  horse  and  patron  of  horsemen,  Colonus  hill 
became  the  “Hill  of  the  Knights”  KoXwvoq  twv  Exxiwv  (Pherecr.  Hst.,  Frag.  134  K.): 

outo<;,  xo0£v  Y)X0£<; ;  B.  eEq  KoXcovBv  say,  you,  where  did  you  come  from?  B.  To 

,  ,  _  Colonus  I  was  sent — 

ou  tov  ayopalov,  aXXa  twv  Ixxecov  not  the  market  hill,  but  the  hill  of  the  knights 

Pausanias  (I  30,  4)  is  constrained  at  this  turn  in  his  periegesis  to  follow  the  tradition  of 
Sophocles  and  to  confirm  the  setting  of  the  place: 


SdxvuTcu  B£  xai  x&poq  xaXoup.£vo<; 
KoXwvcx;  Yxxtop,  ev0a  t -qq  ’Attexy)<; 
xpioTOv  tiX0£t v  Xiyouatv  OESExoBa 
8iaq;opa  piv  xaE  TauTa  t jj  'Opnfjpou 
xotrj(T£t,  Xiyouac  S’  ouv.  xaE  (3top,6<; 
noffEtBwvot;  'IxxEou  xaE  ’AOiqvaq 
'Ixxtaq,  tj pwov  8£  HapEOou  xai 
©Tjaiwq,  OEBExoBoi;  T£  xai  ’ASpaarou. 
to  S£  aXaoq  tou  HoaaBdjvoq  xai 
t6v  vaov  ivi%prj<j£v  ’Ayzlyovoq 


and  they  point  out  also  a  locality  called 
Colonus  Hippius,  the  first  point  in  Attica 
to  which,  they  say,  Oedipus  came; 
this  also  is  different  from  the  account  in 
Homer;  but,  at  any  rate,  that  is  what  they  say. 
There  is  also  an  altar  to  Poseidon  Hippius  and 
Athena  Hippia,  and  an  heroum  to  Pirithous  and 
Theseus,  another  to  Oedipus  and  Adrastus. 

The  grove  of  Poseidon  and  the  temple  were 
burned  by  Antigonus  (263  B.  C.) 


Nearly  six  centuries  after  Sophocles  Pausanias  still  finds,  out  before  the  north  suburbs 
of  Athens  in  the  district  of  Colonus  Hippius,  a  grove  of  Poseidon  with  an  altar  and  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  once  shared  between  Athena  and  her  rival  for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
a  shrine  to  the  heroes  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  and  another  to  Oedipus  and  Adrastus.  The 
Prometheum  may  have  disappeared  or  Pausanias  may  have  chosen  to  ignore  it,  even  as  he 
ignores  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides. 

Not  far  away — indeed,  upon  the  very  next  hillock,  adjoining  Colonus  on  the  north — was 
the  shrine  of  Demeter  Euchlous.  It  was  situated  close  at  hand,  perhaps  upon  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  little  church  of  the  Panagia  Eleousa;  and  surely  the  surname  is  not  acci¬ 
dental;  for  Eleousa  is  not  the  "Mary  of  Mercy”  [’EXIouaa],  but  the  "Virgin  of  the  Olive 
Groves”  [’EXafouaa],  that  is,  the  logical  successor  of  the  Demeter  “all  clad  in  green”  (Soph. 
O.  C.  1598-1602): 


xac8a<;  ava>y£i  putwv 
6BaT(ov  ^veyxetv  XouTpa  xai  xoa<;  xo0£v* 
tw  8’  EuxXoou  ArjpnQTpoi;  iq  xpoao^iov 

xayov  ptoXouaa  TaaB’  ^xtaxoXaq  xarpi 
Ta%£t  xop£uaav  Ejuv  XP°v(p 


he  bade  the  maidens  fetch  from  somewhere 
running  water  for  ablutions  and  for  libations; 
and  they  twain  went  to  the  hill  of  Demeter 
Euchlous, 

full  in  view,  and  in  brief  space  of  time 
fulfilled  their  father’s  bidding 


By  the  church  of  the  Panagia  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  spring.  And  with  these  lines  of 
Sophocles  we  have  another,  otherwise  unknown  sanctuary  of  Athens  located  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty  upon  the  little,  olive-covered  hillock  immediately  adjoining  Colonus 
hill  upon  the  north — “in  plain  sight”  and  so  near  that  water  could  be  brought  from  its 
spring  in  a  very  "brief  space  of  time  ”  indeed. 

There  was  another  shrine  of  "Demeter  Clad  in  Green”1  close  by  the  Eumenides  shrine 
on  the  Areopagus.  The  Scholiast  on  the  last  quoted  fines  of  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  remarks : 

EuxXoou  Af][rr)Tpoq  t£ p6v  there  is  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter 

iffTt  xpoq  Tjj  ’AxpoxoXei  Euchlous  toward  the  Acropolis 


and  then  he  quotes  Eupolis  (Maptxaq,  Frag.  183  K.): 

ocXX’  eu06  xBXegx;  elpu-  06aat  yap  p.£  Bet  well,  I  am  going  straight  for  the  city;  for  I  must 

offer 

xpEov  XXofj  Atq(jlt;t pt  a  ram  to  Demeter  Chloe 

1  lx  ttjs  tuv  xrjxoiv  (Schol.  Soph.  O.  C.  1671). 
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At  first  sight  Eupolis’s  words  seem  to  say  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  Chloe  was  on  the 
Acropolis;  for  “the  city”  is  here  used  in  its  long  familiar  sense  of  the  old  city,  the  Acropolis.1 
But  the  words  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Demeter  temple  was  upon  the  upper  Acrop¬ 
olis;  the  speaker  says  only  that  he  means  to  go  in  that  immediate  direction.  The  Scholiast 
corrects  the  natural  error  by  explaining  that  the  shrine  is  “at”  (or  “near  or  by,  not 
necessarily  on)  the  Acropolis,  but  he  commits  another  error  by  calling  this  Demeter  “Demeter 
Euchlous”  instead  of  “Chloe,”  the  epithet  used  by  Eupolis. 

Aristophanes  also  helps  us  to  locate  the  shrine  of  Demeter  Chloe  on  the  path  that  led 
from  the  lower  city  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  Lysistrate,  watching  from  the 
battlements  of  the  citadel,  sees  a  man  whirled  up  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  under  the  spell 
of  Aphrodite  and  gives  the  cry  of  alarm;  one  of  her  women  asks  excitedly  where  the  villain 
is;  Lysistrate  locates  him  as  he  climbs  up  past  the  temple  of  Demeter  Chloe  (Ar.  Lys.  835). 

TT.  xou  S’  iaz lv  ocTtq  iszl;  AT.  icapa  to  t rjq  WO.  Where  is  he,  whoever  he  is?  LY.  By  the 

XaotA  temple  of  Chloe 

Cinesias  (for  he  it  is)  is  hurrying  up  to  the  Acropolis  to  find  Myrrhine;  he  is  discovered  as 
he  reaches  the  saddle  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areopagus,  and  there  was  the  temple 
of  “the  goddess  of  the  green,”2  near  enough  for  Myrrhine  within  the  Acropolis  gates  to 
recognize  her  husband.  Both  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis  call  her  Chloe,  not  Euchlous. 

We  may  locate  the  site  of  this  Demeter  temple  a  little  more  accurately  still  with  the 
help  of  Pausanias.3  As  he  comes  up  from  the  southern  approach  to  the  Acropolis,  he  men¬ 
tions,  between  the  Phaedra-Hippolytus  temple  of  Aphrodite  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis  (the  Porte  Beule)  only  the  Aphrodite  Pandemus  and  “a  sanctuary  of  Gaea,  the 
Nurturer  of  the  Young,  and  of  Demeter  Chloe  ”  (A^irjTpoq  lepov  XXofjq).  The  temple  of  the 
Pandemus,  by  general  acceptation,  stood  not  far  from  the  southwest  approach  to  the  Porte 
BeuM;  the  temple  of  Demeter  Chloe  was  also  slightly  southwest  of  the  Beule  gate  but  nearer 
to  it  than  the  Pandemus  temple.  Pausanias’s  location  of  the  temple  near  the  southwest 
approach  to  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis  is  surprisingly  substantiated  by  a  fragment  of 
Ennius  (Medea  243-244,  R.3) : 

asta  atque  Athenas  anticum,  opulentum  oppidum 
contempla  et  templum  Cereris  ad  laevam  aspice. 

The  persons  of  the  drama  in  this  scene  enter  before  a  picture  of  the  Acropolis  painted 
on  the  scenes  behind  them;  they  face  the  audience;  their  left  is  the  spectators’  right;  the 
speaker  of  the  lines  gives  directions  in  accordance  with  his  own  standpoint,  just  as,  in  the 
opening  lines  of  Sophocles’s  Electra,  the  old  Paedagogus,  pointing  out  to  Orestes  the  striking 
features  of  the  Argive  topography,  points  to  the  Heraeum  on  the  left;4  it  was  on  their  left 
as  they  faced  an  audience  sitting  before  the  castle  walls  of  Mycenae.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Medea  of  Ennius,  the  temple  of  Demeter  stood  to  the  right  of  the  Acropolis  gate.  Curtius 5 
cites  a  number  of  inscriptions  from  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chloe  found  in  this  vicinity, 
south  or  southwest  of  the  present  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  and  close  to  it:  one  of  them® 
“records  that  a  certain  Isidotus,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  had  dedicated  an  image”  of  Ge 
Curotrophus  to  Demeter  Chloe  and  Cora;7  a  second  inscription,8  found  in  the  same  place, 

1  See  pp.  253  ff. 

2  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage  explains  carefully  that  “the  goddess  of  the  green”  is  Demeter  who  had 
a  sanctuary  “on  the  Acropolis.” 

8 1  22,  3. 

4  Soph.  El.  7—8:  06?  dipiaxepai;  88e 

“Hpaq  b  y.Xeivbc  va 6?. 

6  Stadtgesch  v.  Ath.,  S.  XXV.  Michaelis,  Arx.  Ath.2  p.  41,  cites  all  the  material. 

8  Cf.  also  AeXxlov  ’ApyatoX.  1889,  p.  130. 

7  According  to  Pausanias’s  words,  saxt  8s  yal  rf)?  Koupoxp6pou  yal  Af)(jnqxpo<;  ispbv  XXof)?,  it  might  seem 
that  Ge  and  Demeter  occupied  a  common  shrine;  but  the  inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  listed,  among  other 
things,  a  priestess  of  Demeter  Chloe  alone  and  a  boundary  of  the  xdp.svo?  of  Ff)  Koupoxp6?o<;  alone,  make 
the  separation  of  the  two  shrines  imperative. 

8  AeXxlov’ApyaioX.  1889,  p.  130;  B.  C.  H.  XIII  (1889)  pp.  167  ff. 
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contains  a  dedication  by  a  priestess  named  Nicobule  to  Demeter  Chloe;  a  third,1  an  oracle 
in  metrical  form,  mentions  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chloe  and  Cora  as  situated  near  the 
Acropolis  (xap’  ax  pa?  x6 Xew?) ;  it  was  found  in  1889  to  the  southwest  of  the  Nike  pyrgos; 
still  a  further  inscription2  records  another  dedication  to  Demeter  Chloe. 

After  this  little  excursion  from  Demeter  Euchlous  near  Colonus  Hippius  to  Demeter 
Chloe  near  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  let  us  return  once  more  to  Colonus.  The  Scholiast 
on  Sophocles  falls  into  the  easy  confusion  of  the  two  similar  by-names,  for  both  have  to  do 
with  the  fresh  greenery  of  the  growing  crops.3  But  the  poet  himself  is  guilty  of  no  such 
confusion  of  cults.  He  speaks  of  “the  hill  of  Demeter  Euchlous”;  and  that  can  mean  only 
the  hillock  near  Colonus  Hippius;  there  was  no  hill  between  the  Areopagus  and  the  Acropolis 
for  Demeter  to  own. 

In  the  clear  conviction,  then,  that  Sophocles  is  dealing  with  the  topography  about 
Colonus  Hill,  we  return  to  that  scene  with  its  grove  and  its  shrines  as  already  described. 
In  the  midst  of  that  setting  was  the  Colonus  sanctuary  of  “the  Dread  Goddesses,  who  watch 
over  and  protect  the  folk”4  of  Cecrops’s  land.  Whatever  shrine  there  was,  it  was  in  a  sacred 
enclosure  (Tep.evo?)  of  considerable  extent  (Soph.  O.  C.  135-137): 


ov  iyw  Xsuuctwv  xep l  xav  ouxw 

B6vapat  Tep-evo? 

yv(I>vat  xou  p.o(  xotg  valet 


though  I  peer  about  all  the  sacred 
enclosure,  I  cannot  yet  discover 
where  in  the  world  my  man  bideth 


It  was  the  sacred  seat  of  the  Eumenides,  we  are  expressly  told  (Soph.  0.  C.  41-43) : 


01.  tIvwv  tB  aepivov  ovop.’  av  eu^alp/rjv  xkuiov; 

SE.  t&?  xav0’  optiaa?  Eu(j.evfBa?  o  y’  ivOad’  av 
e’t'xot  Xeto?  vtv  a)Aa  S’  akka^ou  xaXa 


OE.  Whose  the  awful  name  that  I  might  hear  and 
invoke? 

ST.  The  all-seeing  Eumenides.  Thus  the  people 
here  might  call  them;  different  customs  are  hon¬ 
ored  in  different  places 


Only  in  this  passage  and  in  line  486  of  this  play  are  the  goddesses  of  the  place  called  “Eu¬ 
menides.”  In  line  40  (quoted  below)  they  are  called  “daughters  of  Earth  and  Darkness” 
(r-rj?  ts  xai  Sx6tou  xopat) ;  in  line  127  they  are  the  “maidens  against  whom  none  may  strive” 
(twvB’  d[i laiptaxeTav  xopav) ;  in  line  84  they  are  “queens  of  awful  aspect”  (xBiviat  Beivwxe?)  ; 
but  usually  they  are  simply  Batpove?,6  “deities,”  6ea(  or  0eo(,6  “goddesses,”  to  whom  the 
epithet  “awful,”  “venerable”  (uepval)  may  be  attached.7  But  in  any  case,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  from  the  passages  quoted  that  it  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides  that  Sophocles  is 
bringing  before  us  and  that  that  sanctuary  was  situated  at  Colonus  beyond  the  northern 
gate  of  Athens.  The  fact  that  Sophocles  tells  us — yea,  can  tell  us — so  little  of  what  was 
inside  the  sacred  enclosure  is  due  to  the  sacrosanctity  of  the  place,  so  awful  that  no  man 
might  set  foot  inside  the  dreadful  place  and  live.  Oedipus,  blind  but  guided  by  fate,  had 
stumbled  into  it  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Antigone.  The  inhabitants  threaten  him  with 
death  for  his  transgression;  and  he  never  did  come  forth.  Not  merely  might  no  one  set 


1  AeX'ufov  ’ApycctoX.  1889,  p.  113;  Ath.  Mitt.  XVIII  (1893),  pp.  192-198.  Her  by-name  in  this  inscription, 
not  earlier  than  the  second  century  A.  D.,  is  spelled  XAOIH.  The  whole  inscription  reads: 

<hoc6o?  ’AOrjvafot?  AeXtpou?  vafwv  t<k Se  [elxev]' 

''Eotiv  cot  leap’  ifxpa?  xiXew?  xapa . 

o5  Xai?  crii(j ixa?  xXfj’Csc  ^XauxuilxtS’  ’A0t)vt)v] 

A-QpTjTpo?  XXofys  lepiv  Kou[pi)?  te  paxafpa?], 
ou  xp'OTov  aT&xu?  [61)  lep^wv] 

§?  xpixepot  xax  [sps? . . . . 

tSSpiaavxo  . 

.  dtxapxa? 


.  Sp . 

.  Sjpexxd: 

Phoebus  reminds  the  Athenians  that  they  have  a  temple  of  Demeter  Chloe  and  that  they  are  still  owing  to 
her  and  her  Daughter  blest  the  tithes  of  the  harvest. 

2  C.  I.  A.  Ill  No.  191;  cf.  C.  I.  A.  II  Nos.  349,  375,  722. 

3  Schol  Soph.  O.  C.  1600:  EuxXiou  Ati^xpo?  Upiveaxi  xpi?  xfj  ’AxpoxiXec...  oikeo  8e  xtp.axat  ex  tt]?  twv  xtqxiov 
xXo^-euouci  81  auTrj  ©apytiXto.vo?  sx-uf)  [about  the  20th  of  May].  Cornutus  28:  xepl  ii  gap  rfi  Xlofi  ArjpirjTpt 
euoucjc  u-exa  xatSta?  xal  x<*P2S,  ES6v«?  x^0<i^0V'ra  xal  t^pOovfa?  aiToc?  IXx(5a  uxoSetxvuvxa. 

i  Soph.  0.  C.  458-459. 

3  E.  g.  11.  466,  864,  1391. 

6 11.  38,  458,  1010. 

7  As  in  11.  89-90,  458;  cp.  1.  41. 
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foot  within  the  place,  but  so  overpoweringly  awful  was  it  that  men  passed  by  without  even 
a  sidelong  glance,  without  a  word,  without  a  sound  (Soph.  0.  C.  123-133) : 


xXavorraq,  xkavaTaq  Ttq  6  xpiaBuq,  ou§’ 

lyx^poq'  xpoaeBa  yap  oux 

av  tot’  d<jTe6ii;  aXaoq  iq 
tw v§’  dgat[xax.£Tdv  xopav, 
aq  Tpegogsv  Xeyetv, 
xal  xapapt,£t66pi£a0’  aSIpxTwq, 
aipwvwq,  aX6y(oq  to  toc q 
eu<pap.ou  crroga  <ppovT(§oq 
tivTsq 


some  wanderer,  some  wanderer  the  old  man  must 
be  and  not 

a  native;  for  otherwise  he  would  never  have  ap¬ 
proached 

the  grove,  where  none  may  tread, 
of  the  maidens  here  against  whom  none  may 
strive, 

whose  name  we  tremble  to  speak; 

and  we  pass  by  their  shrine  with  averted  eyes, 

moving  our  lips  without  sound  or  word 

in  silent  devotion 


The  inviolability  of  the  sacred  spot  is  brought  out  more  than  once  in  Sophocles’s  play. 
The  first  Colonian  to  discover  Oedipus’s  intrusion  dares  not  go  in  to  fetch  him  out  but 
does  venture  to  stand  near  by  and  order  him  out  (0.  C.  36-40) : 


EE.  iv.  TfjaS’  sBpaq 

Ixetq  Y^P  X^P0V  °^X  ayvov  xaTEtv. 
01.  tE?  S’  £<J0’  6  x&poq;  to u  0£wv  vopd^Exai; 

EE.  a'0ixToq  ouS’  oExt)t6<;,  at  yap  £fjnpo6ot 

0£aE  a<p’  Ixouat,  te  xal  Uxotou  xopai 

and  again  (11.  156-158) : 

Yva  t  wS’  iv  a- 

<p0lyxT4)  per)  xpoax£<jyq  vax£t 
XOtaSVTt 

and  (167-169): 

aSccuov  axo6aq, 

Iva  xaut  v6pioq 

<fd)V£t 


ST.  Come  away  from  yon 

seat;  for  thou  art  in  a  place  not  lawful  to  tread. 
OE.  What  is  the  place?  To  whom  of  the  gods  is 
it  consecrate? 

ST.  A  place  inviolable,  where  none  may  bide;  for 
the  fearful 

goddesses  own  it,  the  daughters  of  Earth  and 
Darkness 


that  thou  mayst  not  blindly 
intrude  upon  that  grassy  dell,  where 
no  voice  may  be  uttered 


step  out  from  where  none  may  step, 
and  speak  where  it  is  lawful 
for  all  to  speak 


In  spite  of  the  awful  unapproachableness  of  this  shrine,  Sophocles,  growing  up  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  and  grown  familiar  with  its  awe-inspiring  sanctity  from  childhood, 
had  sloughed  off  the  ordinary  terror  of  the  place.  He  may,  like  the  very  modern  boy  w?e 
may  assume  him  to  have  been,  have  ventured,  in  youthful,  dare-devil  abandon  or  on  a 
boyish  “dare,”  to  enter  the  fearsome  place  and  see  what  it  was  like.  He  may  even  have 
gone  as  far  as  the  writer  did  one  summer  day,  bribing  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  the 
green  shutters  at  the  southeast  foot  of  the  hill  and  entering  through  her  cellar  over  a  “sheer 
threshold”  and  penetrating  with  a  dim,  smoking  candle  into  an  uncomfortable  rift  in  the 
rock  for  some  distance  below  the  fight  of  day.  And  when  that  venturesome,  devil-may-care 
lad  of  2300  years  ago  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  he  put  into  his  wonderful  verse  some  of  the 
impressions  of  the  things  he  saw  on  that  hair-raising  expedition  of  years  long  gone  by. 
There  was  not  much  to  see,  it  is  safe  to  assume.  But  here  are  the  things  he  tells  us  about. 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Eumenides,  amid  the  thickets  of 
laurel,  olive,  and  vine  in  which  the  feathered  choirs  of  nightingales  made  music,  was  a  seat  of 
native  rock,  whereon  the  blind,  old  Oedipus,  entering  the  inviolable  demesnes,  was  seated 
by  Antigone  (Soph.  0.  C.  19;  21): 


ou  xwXa  xapt^ov  toGS’  ix’  aqdcnou  xixpou  here  bend  thy  knees  and  rest  upon  this  native 

rock 


xceOtCe  v  uv  pxe  now  let  me  sit 

But  the  Chorus  will  not  suffer  him  to  remain  there  upon  that  unhewn  rock;  they  insist  upon 
his  moving  to  another  seat  of  native  rock — a  dramatic  device,  probably,  for  a  better  group- 
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right  there;  move  not  thy  foot 
beyond  that  rocky  ledge 


ing,  now  that  the  chorus  is  present — and  from  this  new  place  no  one,  the  Chorus  assures 
him,  will  ask  him  to  yield  (Soph.  0.  C.  192-193;  195-196): 

auToCr  p/qxlTt  touB’  cmtxeTpou 
(Wjp.aTOC  s£(o  xoBa  xXEvk]<; 

*•*••• 

Xlx pcoq  y’  lx’  axpou 
Xaoq  @paxuq  6xXot(ja<; 

(ibid.  176-177) : 

o!i  Tot  pnfjxoTe  a’  lx  twvB’  IBpavwv, 
a)  yipov,  axovTa  Ttq  aljst 

The  Chorus  stands  upon  the  highway  and  directs  Antigone  and  Oedipus  to  the  natural 
seats  of  native  stone  upon  which  they  may  now  take  their  place  but  which  Antigone  has 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  from  the  rest  of  the  stony  outcroppings  of  Colonus  Hill.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  assurance  given,  the  Chorus  does,  when  it  learns  who  and  what  the 
stranger  is,  attempt  to  drive  him  from  the  hallowed  spot  (Soph.  0.  C.  233-234) : 

ctu  Be  tu>vB’  eB pavwv  xaXcv  Ixtoxo?  but  away  with  thee!  Get  thee  from  that  seat! 

Avaunt! 

Get  thee  with  all  speed  away  from  my  land 


move  a  bit  sidewise  and  sit  low 
upon  the  edge  of  yonder  stone 


no  fear,  old  man,  that  any  one  will  ever 
drive  thee  from  yonder  seat 


a50c<;  aqsopgog  lp,a<;  x^ovGi;  Sx0ope 

And  again  the  plural  is  used,  as  if,  in  keeping  with  the  actual  geological  condition  of  the 
Colonus  hillock  to-day,  the  place  where  Oedipus  sat  was  a  succession  of  ledges  of  stone,  one 
above  the  other,  whereas  the  first  seat  that  Oedipus  and  Antigone  had  found  is,  with  one 
exception,  always  simply  e'B  pa  “seat”  (Soph.  0.  C.  36-37): 


lx  TYjaB’  eBpa<; 

e£eX0’,  Ixst?  yap  X^pov  oux  ayvov  xoctscv 
But  Oedipus  at  first  refuses  to  stir  (ibid.  45) : 
oux  eBpaq  yij<;  tt;<tB’  av  lijlXOotp.’ 

With  a  double  meaning  in  fines  89-90: 

CXOU  08WV 

cepivwv  eBpav  XaSotpu  xai  IjevoaTaatv 


come  away  from  yon  seat ; 
for  thou  art  in  a  place  not  lawful  to  tread 


I  should  be  loath  to  leave  the  seat  I  have  taken 
in  this  land 


where  I  should  find  a  haven 
and  a  place  of  rest  with  awful  Goddesses 


It  is  at  once  the  “seat  of  the  Awful  Goddesses”  and  a  “place  of  rest  vouchsafed  by  Awful 
Goddesses.” 

The  passage  in  which  Oedipus’s  first  resting-place  is  called  by  another  name  than  eBpa 
is  a  striking  one  (11.  100-101) : 


xaxl  aspivov  e^6[j.T]v 
^d0pov  toB’  aaxsxapvov 


and  took  my  place  upon  this  awful 
seat  unshapen  by  man’s  hand 


The  epithet  aepivov  “awful”  is  at  once  suggestive  of  the  Served,  the  “Awful  Goddesses”  of 
the  place;  while  the  word  $cc0pov  which  we  have  rendered  with  “seat”  really  means  “that 
on  which  one  steps,”  or  “a  step,”  and  is  suggestive  of  the  gradually  rising  successive  ledges 
of  rock  of  which  the  hill  is  composed.  It  is  “unshapen”  because  of  the  primeval  sanctity 
of  the  place,  where  man  may  not  enter — much  less  employ  pickaxe  or  chisel.  The  gradually 
rising  series  of  steps  is  emphasized  again  (11.  263-264): 


omvsi;  pd0pwv 

lx  twvBI  p.’  l^alpavTS?  e’cV  IXauve-re 


[ye,]  who  made  me  rise  from 
yonder  seats  and  now  would  drive  me  forth 


But  there  is  another  “step”  ((3d0pov)  or  flight  of  “steps”  in  connection  with  the  Eumen- 
ides  shrine  at  Colonus,  much  more  awful  than  the  open,  sunlit  ledges  of  the  hill.  These  are 
the  steps  that  go  down  into  the  regions  of  gloom  in  the  depths  of  the  cave,  the  deepest  recess 
of  the  abode  of  the  Furies  (Soph.  0.  C.  1661-1662): 

t6  vepxlpwv  the  step  that  leads  to  the  region  of  the  dead 

euvouv  BtaffTdv  yv;?  dXuxi]T0v  £a0pov  beneath  the  Earth,  where  there  is  no  more  pain, 

opening  kindly  to  receive  him 
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The  approach  to  this  “step”  had  already  been  anticipated  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  where  the  Colonian  stranger  informs  Oedipus  of  the  nature  of  the  spot  m  which  he  has 
chosen  to  rest  (0.  C.  56-58): 


ov  B’  ixtffxe£6sis  t6tcov 
X0ovo<;  xaXecrat  TrjaBe  x<*kx6xou<; 
epetap.’  ’A0r]va>v 


and  the  spot  whereon  thou  treadest 

is  called  the  bronze-foot  threshold  of  this  land, 

the  stay  of  Athens 


The  “bronze-foot  threshold”  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  mysterious  stairway  that 
descended  to  the  under-world.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  play  the  bronze-foot  threshold 
is  more  clearly  defined  (0.  C.  1590-1591): 


fksl  B’  ccptxTO  T by  xatappax-niv  6BBv  and  when  he  came  to  the  sheer  threshold, 

XaXxoiq  gd0potat  yrjOev  ipptCwpivov  with  treads  of  bronze  firmly  let  into  the  earth 

Here  the  threshold  was  sheer.  The  entrance  to  the  subterranean  passage  drops  sheer  to-day 
down  into  the  cellar  of  the  house  referred  to  above.  It  may  once  have  been  fitted  with  a 
plate  of  bronze.  Then  came  the  steps — reinforced  with  metal,  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the 
xaXxoxouq  ’Epivuq  “the  bronze-footed  Erinys,  with  the  tramp  of  many  feet  and  arms  in  many 
hands.”1  Here  the  natural  stone  steps  must  have  been  more  or  less  “shapen  by  man’s 
hand,”  and  the  metal  plates  let  into  the  rock-steps — “rooted  in  the  earth,”  as  a  literal 
translation  would  make  it,  immovable. 

Professor  Jebb,  by  what  seems  an  arbitrary  addition  to  the  Scholiast’s  quotation  from 
Istrus  of  Cyrene, 2  makes  of  the  “bronze-foot  threshold”  the  whole  district  about  Colonus 
Hill.  But  xapa  tov  xa^,t0'A  might  mean  “past  the  bronze  statue”  or  “the  bronze  man 
or  any  one  of  a  score  of  other  possible  bronze  things  quite  as  well  as  “the  Brazen  Threshold.” 
And,  besides,  the  use  of  “Bronze  Threshold”  for  a  whole  region  would  be  passing  strange. 
The  fact  is  we  do  not  know  what  Istrus  meant  by  axB  toutou;  and  we  do  not  know  what  he 
meant  by  xapa  tBv  x°A*.° uv  xpoaayopeuopievov. 

The  only  furnishings  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Erinyes  at  Colonus,  as  far  as  we  are  told, 
were  various  craters  or  mixing-bowls.  In  the  grove  itself,  above  ground,  there  was  at  the 
very  entrance  a  lustral  bowl  where  gifts  of  water  and  honey  were  made  (Soph.  0.  C.  158-160) : 


xaOuBpoq  ou 
xpaTrjp  [xeiXixtav  xotwv 
^sup-aTt  auvTplx1^ 


where  the  bowl  of  water 
blends  with  the  stream  of  honied 
offerings 


Further  on  in  the  same  play  this  same  lustral  bowl,  apparently,  is  only  one  of  several 
lustral  bowls  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides.  They  may  have  been  stone  or  they  may  have 
been  earthenware;  in  any  case,  they  were  artistically  fashioned.  They  were  there  to  function 
in  rites  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  Awful  Ones,  and  Oedipus  is  bidden  to  crown  these 
mixing-bowls  with  flocks  of  wool  preparatory  to  pouring  a  libation  by  way  of  atonement 
for  his  transgression  in  entering  the  holy  place  (Soph.  0.  C.  472-473) : 

xparrjplq  ela tv,  avBpBq  euxstpoq  t4xv0>  there  are  bowls,  the  art  of  some  man’s  clever 

hands ; 

<av  xpair’  epetjmv  xal  Xa6a<;  dp.9KJT6p.ou1;  crown  their  tops  and  handles  at  either  brim 


A  few  lines  later  these  “mixing-bowls”  are  called  xpwaaot  “jars”  (477): 

fl  toccBs  xp (lHjffotq  olg  Xeyst;  |  with  those  jars,  pray,  thou  tellest  of?* 

Very  different  is  the  sacred  bowl  that  is  introduced  toward  the  end  of  the  play.  This 
is  down  at  the  very  jumping-off  place  into  the  infernal  passage  to  the  realms  of  darkness, 
the  abode  proper  of  the  Erinyes.  It  is  the  stone  vessel  that  is  said  to  have  received  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  that  confirmed  the  league  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  (Soph.  O.  C.  1592- 
1597): 

1  Soph.  El.  489-491. 

2  Schol.  Soph.  O.  C.  1059:  dxb  $s  toutou  ew?  KoXgjvou  xocpi  t8v  x*k/.ouv  xpoaaYOp£u6p,evov‘  80ev  xpb?  t8v 
Ktj?h<t8v  Iox;  ttj?  p.uaTty.f)<;  £!o68ou  ei?  ’EXsuatvoc, 

3  Then  follow  the  long  details  of  the  libation  rites  that  the  ex-king  is  to  perform.  For  the  discussion  of 
the  bowls  themselves  see  the  chapter  on  Pottery,  Volume  III,  Chap.  XIII. 
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Iitttq  xsXeuOwv  iv  xoXu (j^laTtov  (xtqt, 
xoEXou  xiXaq  xpaT7)po<;,  ou  Ta  ©rjaiwq 

Hsi  pE0o u  t s  xecxat  xEijt’  as!  ijuv0f)[xaTa- 
a?’  ou  pisaot;  axaq  tou  ts  ©optxEou  xsipou 
xoEXy]?  t’  a/epSou  xaxo  Xacvou  Ta<pou 

xaOe^ex’ 


he  stopped  at  one  of  the  many-branching  paths 
near  to  the  hollow  bowl  in  which  the  compacts  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous 
are  placed  away  to  be  kept  forevermore. 

There  he  stopped  between  the  Thorician  stone 
and  the  hollow  wild-pear  tree  and  on  the  tomb  of 
stone 

he  sate  him  down 


The  whole  place  is  one  of  unfathomable  mystery.  By  the  “many-branching  paths” 
we  must  necessarily  understand  various,  intersecting  paths  that  ran  through  the  grove  and 
led  finally  to  the  “sheer  threshold”  where  one  plunged  down  into  the  realms  of  Tartarus. 
At  one  corner  of  such  intersecting  paths  stood  the  “hollow  bowl,”  preserving,  like  the  ephah 
of  the  sacred  manna  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  blood  of  the  covenant  between  Theseus 
and  Pirithous;  for  it  was  at  this  spot,  according  to  Attic  tradition,  that  the  two  friends 
bound  themselves  by  their  compact  of  fidelity,  as  they  entered  upon  their  supreme  ad¬ 
venture  of  going  down  together  to  the  realm  of  Pluto  to  fetch  away  the  queen  of  the  under¬ 
world.  The  expression  xoEXou  xpax^poq  “the  hollow  bowl”  suggests  naturally  that  this  bowl 
was  either  a  natural  formation  in  the  rock  of  the  cave  or  a  bowl  hollowed  out  of  the  live 
rock  of  the  cave.  The  heroum  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  to  which  Pausanias  also  refers,1 
would  have  been  above  ground. 

At  another  corner  made  by  the  many-branching  paths  was  the  “stone from  Thoricus.” 
What  this  stone  was  also  lies  behind  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery.  Thoricus  in  the 
Deme  of  Acamantis,  near  Sunium,  we  know;2  its  limestone  formations  we  know;  but  what 
the  mysterious  “Thoricus  stone”  was  doing  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  of  the  Erinyes  at 
Colonus  we  do  not  know.  Professor  Campbell  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a  piece  of 
Laurian  silver  ore.  We  would  do  better  not  to  attempt  to  lift  the  veil.  Let  it  be  as  mysterious 
as  Sophocles  meant  it  to  be. 

At  a  third  corner  of  the  cross-ways  of  the  grove  was  the  “hollow  wild-pear  tree.”  It 
may  have  been  significant  to  Sophocles  and  to  his  audience.  If  it  was,  that  significance  is 
lost  to  us.  We  cannot  so  much  as  hazard  a  guess  as  to  its  history  or  its  meaning. 

At  the  fourth  corner  was  the  “tomb  of  stone.”  Whose  tomb?  How  did  it  happen  to 
be  there  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides? 

With  all  this  awful  mystery,  the  awfulness  of  Hecate’s  three  ways  is  outdone. 


c.  The  Shrine  of  ’A  pa 


One  of  the  most  abstract  of  Greek  deities,  more  like  a  Latin  god  than  anything  else  we 
know,  was  the  personification  of  a  Curse.  She  is,  thus  personified,  closely  associated  with 
the  chthonic  divinities.  When  Electra  reaches  the  height  of  her  passion  in  the  review  of 
her  wrongs  and  her  consuming  thirst  for  vengeance  upon  the  wrong-doers,  she  includes  the 
“royal  Curse”  in  her  wild  appeal  (Soph.  El.  110-112): 


< I j  Stop.’  ’AcSou  xa!  nspaetpovr)?, 
o)  x06vt’  'Eppcrj  xa!  xotvi’  ’Apa, 

aspivaE  re  0£wv  xatSs<;  ’Eptvue? 


oh  home  of  Hades  and  Persephone, 
oh  Hermes  of  the  underworld  and  thou  royal 
Curse, 

and  Erinyes,  dread  children  of  the  gods 


Here  the  Curse  is  x<kvca  “royal,”  “sovereign,”  and  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Erinyes, 
the  goddesses  of  vengeance.  In  Aeschylus’s  Eumenides  the  Erinyes  call  themselves  ’ApaE 
“Curses”  (1.  417) : 


’Apa!  S’  iv  oTxot?  yr)C,  uxat  xsxXf)[xe0a 


Curses  are  we  called  in  our  home  beneath  the 
earth 


1 1  30,  4,  quoted  above,  p.  145. 

2  See  Miller  &  Cushing,  The  Theatre  of  Thoricus,  Papers  of 
Athens,  Volume  III. 
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In  the  Seven  against  Thebes  the  poet  again  identifies  Curse  and  Erinys,  as  if  the  Curse 
were  the  very  personification  of  the  imprecation  uttered  by  dying  lips  that  sets  the  Fury 


on  her  path  of  vengeance  (Ae.  Sep.  720-725) 

xiqiptxa  xav  wXeaEotxov 
0eov,  06  0eoi?  opioEav, 

xaxpo?  euxxaEav  ’Eptvuv 
t eXecrai  xa?  xepc0u|iou? 
xaxapa?  OEBExoBa  ^Xa^Eippovo? 


I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  Erinys,  the  goddess 
— yet  not  like  the  gods — the  wrecker  of 

homes,  fulfilling  the  passionate 
curses  invoked  by  the 
maddened  Oedipus 


In  lines  69-70  the  individual  Curse  and  the  Erinys  are  still  more  closely  identified : 1 


&  Zeu  ts  xal  Ur]  xac  xoXiaaoOxot  0eoE,  oh  Zeus  and  Earth  and  city-saving  gods, 

’Apa  x’  ’Epivu?  xaxpo?  p-eyaaOevt)?  and  thou  Curse,  my  father’s  Erinys  of  mighty 

power 


while  again,  without  using  the  name  Erinys,  at  all,  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Curses  as  shouting 
in  triumph  over  the  doom  fulfilled  upon  the  house  of  Oedipus  (ibid.  953-955) : 


xsXsuxalat  S’  ^xrjXaXaEjav 

’Apod  xov  6ij5v  vBpov 

xsx pa[X(ji£vo u  xavxpoxcp  <puy?  ylvouq 


and  now  at  the  end  the  Curses  have 

raised  their  shrill  lay  of  triumph 

over  the  utter  rout  of  your  family  turned  to  defeat 


Quite  similarly  in  the  Choephori  Aeschylus,  after  the  Chorus  has  declared  how  “Slaughter 
calls  upon  Erinys,  bringing  for  those  slain  of  old  woe  on  woe,”  has  Electra  say  (11.  405-406) : 

x6xoi  8a  vspxipwv  xupavvEBe?  <t’>,  oh  Earth  and  kingdoms  of  the  powers  below, 

I B et £  xoXuxpaxet?  ’Apod  xsOupievtov  behold,  ye  mighty  Curses  of  the  slain 


As  the  Athenians  set  apart  shrines  and  instituted  cults  for  the  Erinyes — Eumenides — 
so  they  also  seem  to  have  had  a  sanctuary  for  Ara,  this  sovereign  Curse  (Ar.  TQpac,  Frag. 
575  K): 

’Ap aq  cspov  I  the  sanctuary  of  Ara 


quoting  which  Hesychius  remarks : 

l£pOV  ’Apa?  ’ A0f)VT]fftV. 

[Ivtot  8 k  xrjv  @Xd6f]v 
Xiysiv  aiixov  Ivopuaav] 


the  sanctuary  of  Ara  at  Athens, 
[but  some  have  thought  that 
he  means  “injury”] 


What  this  sanctuary  of  Ara  was;  where  it  was  situated  in  the  city;  what  it  was  like;  on 
not  one  of  these  questions  are  we  from  any  source  enlightened.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
temple  possessed  a  cultus  statue  and  that  a  statue  of  the  goddess  adorned  the  proscenium 
at  the  presentation  of  the  Septem  along  with  the  statue  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods  to  whom 
Eteocles  makes  his  appeal  (11.  69  ff.).2 


18.  Aphrodisia 


a.  The  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Hippolytia  in  Athens 


The  city  of  Athens  contained  several  famous  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
love:  we  know  approximately  the  location  of  (1)  Aphrodite  of  the  Gardens;  (2)  Aphrodite 
Pandemus;  (3)  Aphrodite  Urania.  In  addition  to  these  three,  from  various  sources  we 
learn  of  an  Aphrodisium  £xl  TxxoXuxtp.  The  founding  of  this  temple  is  ascribed  by  Eu¬ 
ripides  to  Phaedra,  wife  of  Theseus  (Hip.  30-33) : 


x£Tpav  xap’  auTrjv  HaXXccBo?  xaxo^tov 
yrj?  TfjaSE1  vaov  KuxptBo?  xa0£Eaaxo, 
^pwa’  £  pox’  IxBtjplov  TxxoXuxfp  8’  exc 
xo  XoixBv  (I>v6(jt,a£ev  EBpuaQai  0£ccv 


hard  by  Pallas’s  rock  she  built  to  Cypris,  out 
of  love  for  a  love  abroad,  a  temple  that  looks 
down  upon  this  land;3  and  for  all  time  to  come 
she  gave  the  goddess  a  surname4  in  honor  of 
Hippolytus 


1  See  also  Ae.  Sep.  695-700;  832-833. 

2  For  the  discussion  of  this  question  see  Vol.  II,  Chap.  VIII. 
*  The  scene  is  Troezen. 

4  Hippolytia,  see  below  p.  153. 
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From  these  few  words  we  learn  that  Athens  had  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  £%l  TxxoX6t<p; 
that  the  temple  is  to  be  sought  not  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock  of  Athena  but  on  its  slope ; 
that  its  site  affords  a  view  across  the  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  gulf  to  Troezen;  that 
it  was  built  by  Phaedra  to  win  the  goddess’s  favor  in  her  guilty  love  for  Hippolytus;  that 
from  him  it  received  its  name;  and  that  the  goddess  herself  received  a  surname  from  the 
hero.  The  same  facts  are  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  who,  however,  seems  to  have 
Euripides’s  words  clearly  in  mind  when  he  writes  (IV  62) : 


p-ixpov  S’  uaTspov  TxxoXutou 
^xavsXOovToq  sEq  Ta q 
’AGfjvaq  xpoq  Ta  piuaTirjpia, 
<ha(Spa  Bta  to  xaXXcx;  £ paa0scaa 
ocutoG  tote  [Dv  ax£X0ovTO<;  sEq 
Tpottjjva  ISpuaaTO  Ispov  ’A<ppo- 
S(ty)i;  xapa  tt)v  ’AxpoxoXtv, 
o0ev  rjv  xa0opav  tt)v  Tpoc^rjva. 


and  a  little  later,  when  Hippolytus  returned 
to  Athens  to  take  part  in  the 
mysteries,  Phaedra,  under 
the  spell  of  his  beauty,  fell  in  love  with 
him.  And  when  he  had  gone  back 
to  Troezen,  she  founded  a  sanctuary  to  Aph¬ 
rodite  upon  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  in 
a  spot  where  there  was  a  view  across  to  Troezen. 


The  temple  was  to  bear  a  name  in  memory  of  Hippolytus.  And  in  time  it  came  to  be 
familiarly  known  to  the  Athenians  as  the  Hippolyteum  (Asclepiades,  Schol.  Od.  XI  321): 


<ha(Bpa....  a<poBp£><;  ix’  auT(p 
TYjxopievr)  to  piv  xpokov  Ispiv 
’AippoSETT}?  h  ’AGfjvati;  ISpuaaTO  t h 
vuv  TxxoXuteiov  xaXoupisvov,  sis 
Tpot^va  B£  utJTspov  xapayopivt] 
BievosTto  xs£0stv  t6v  vsavEaxov 
oxen;  auTfl  puysEr) 


Phaedra  .  .  .  utterly  pining  away  for 
him  founded  the  first  sanctuary  to 
Aphrodite  in  Athens — the  one  now 
called  the  Hippolyteum;  and  afterwards 
she  went  over  to  Troezen  with 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  young 
man  to  accept  her  love 


The  ’AqjpoBET-r;  Ixl  TxxoX6t(j)  was,  according  to  this  statement,  the  earliest  Aphrodisium 
in  Athens;  and  it  had  a  long  though  not  conspicuous  history;  the  purpose  of  its  founding 
also  is  made  clear  from  this  Homeric  note,  which  also  throws  some  light  upon  our  passage 
in  Euripides. 

As  the  temple  in  the  popular  speech  came  to  be  called  the  Hippolyteum,  so  the  goddess 
herself  came  to  have  the  surname  of  Hippolytia,  as  we  have  inferred  before  and  as  we  now 
have  the  fact  stated  categorically  by  a  Scholiast  on  the  passage  in  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  (1.  29) : 


’A<ppoB£tt)<;  ispov  lBpuaaa0at  ti?jv  ff>aEBpav 

<paa£v  ixaXEas  B!  ’AippoBETiqv  £<p’ 

' IxxoX ijt tp,  i)v  xal  ’IxxoXuTsEav  xaXouat 


they  say  that  Phaedra  founded  a  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite; 

and  she  gave  Aphrodite  a  name  in  honor 
of  Hippolytus,  and  they  call  her  also  Hippolytia 


But  ’A<ppoBEty)  Bxl  'IxxoXuTtp  is  her  official  name;  for  so  we  find  it  in  an  official  inscription 
(C.  I.  A.  I  212). 

A  further  confirmation,  which  also  rests  immediately  upon  the  fines  of  Euripides,  is  found 
in  the  scholium  to  fine  32 : 


iv  yap  Tfj  ’AxpoxoXei  IBpuaaTO 
’AqjpoBtTiqq  vaov  ixt  [xaxw,  for 
which  read  J  Ipcm  TxxoXutou 


for  upon  the  Acropolis  she  founded  a  temple 
to  Aphrodite  for  the  sake  of  her  love 
for  Hippolytus 


This  Scholiast  is  overconfident  in  his  interpretation  of  Euripides  and  places  the  temple — 
wrongly — upon  the  Acropolis. 

Another  Scholiast  on  our  Euripides  passage  is  less  sure  as  to  the  location  of  the  temple 
and  he  writes: 


xal  p.fj  xapBvToq  ipwaa  tou 
TxxoXGtou,  GlKjte  xal  £%’  a utw 
IBpuaaaOat  t6  IspBv  ircl 
xiTpa?  TivBq 


and  though  he  was  not  present,  she  fell  in  love 
with  Hippolytus,  so  that  she  also  founded 
the  sanctuary  in  his  memory  upon 
a  certain  rock 


This  scholium  is  not  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  understanding:  the  writer  misses  altogether 
the  meaning  of  dpwa’  epwr’  exBy][jiov,  which  he  renders  with  p.rj  xapBvToq  Ipwaa  and  has  the 
temple  built  upon  “a  certain  rock,”  as  if  undecided  whether  the  xfkpa  HaXXdBoq  was  the 
Acropolis  rock  or  Lycabettus  or  something  else. 
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From  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  Troezenian  Methana  stands  out  conspicuously  m 
view  across  the  Gulf.  But  from  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  hill  there  is  but  one  short  stretch 
from  which  the  view  toward  Troezen  is  not  cut  off  by  the  Hill  of  the  Muses  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Aegina.  That  short  stretch  lies  just  west  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  between  the 
Asclepieum  &and  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus— rather  nearer  the  Asclepieum.  Take  but  a 
few  steps  down  the  hillside  from  here  toward  the  theatre,  and  the  heights  of  Troezene  drop 
out  of  sight  behind  the  ridge  of  the  Hill  of  the  Muses;  move  but  a  few  steps  toward  the 
Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,  and  the  hills  of  Aegina  intercept  the  view  across  the  Gulf.  And 
here  Pausanias,  on  his  way  from  the  Asclepieum  to  the  Acropolis,  finds  a  monument  to 
Hippolytus  (I  22,  1): 


[xe-ra  U  to  iep&v  tou  ’AarxXrj-nou 
xauTT]  tc po q  rijv  axporcoXiv  (ouutv 
©epitBop  va6p  xtxibaQca  B£ 
icpB  auToO  jj.vfip.oc  ItctcoXijt (p. 


and  next  after  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepius, 
as  you  go  by  this  route  toward  the  Acropolis, 
is  a  temple  of  Themis.  And  before  this 
is  reared  a  monument  to  Hippolytus. 


With  that  he  leaves  his  topography  and  makes  an  excursus  to  tell  the  circumstances  of  the 
young  man’s  death,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  here..  This 
has  led  Curt  Wachsmuth1  to  argue  at  length,  though  without  being  persuaded  by  his  own 
reasoning,  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  TtcxoXutcp  was  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis 
at  all  but’upon  the  southern  slopes  of  Lycabettus.  Lycabettus  could  very  fittingly  be  called 
the  “rock  of  Pallas.”  It  was  peculiarly  her  own;  for  she  had  gone  to  fetch  it  to  Athens 
and  there,  overcome  by  the  news  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Dew-sisters,  she  had  dropped 
it  in  her  flight,  to  remain  forever;  and  upon  it  she  had  a  sanctuary  of  her  own,  the  temple 
of  Athena  Glaucopis. 

But  the  Athenians,  after  the  Persian  invasion,  if  not  before,  were  wont  fondly  to  call 
the  Acropolis  “the  rock  of  Athena.”  Euripides  himself  varies  the  appellation:  naXXa Bo q 
ox,0ov  “Pallas’s  hill”  (Ion  12),  ’AOdva?  axoireXov  “Athena’s  cliff”  (Ion  1434,  1479).  The 
later  Greek  writers  who  mention  it  all  interpret  Euripides’s  “rock  of  Pallas”  as  the  Acropolis. 
And  the  only  possible  argument  for  another  site  is  the  argumentum  ex  silentio  from  Pausanias. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  Pausanias  should  mention  the  monument  of  Hippolytus  and 
even  indulge  in  reflections  about  the  young  prince’s  death  and  yet  fail  to  mention  the 
Aphrodite  Hippolytia,  if  the  temple  was  there.  But  here  he  is  brief;  he  passes  the  Aphrodite 
temple  in  silence;  he  mentions  only  with  the  name  the  temple  of  Themis  and,  with  a  little 
detail,  the  monument  of  Hippolytus;  and  then,  without  a  word,  he  skips  over  everything 
till  he  reaches  the  Aphrodite  Pandemus.  For  it  is  in  the  very  next  sentence  after  the  Hippo¬ 
lytus  episode  that  he  passes  to  the  Pandemus,  whose  sanctuary,  we  know,  stood  further 
toward  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  edge  of  “the  ancient  agora,”  which  lay 
between  the  citadel  and  the  Pnyx.  That  has  led  some  topographers,  notably  Leake2  and 
Curtius,3  to  identify  the  Pandemus  and  the  Hippolytia.  The  nature  of  the  Pandemus  and 
that  of  Phaedra’s  Aphrodite  are  identical;4  but  the  Pandemus  temple  was  a  great  state 
institution;  while  Phaedra’s,  in  its  origin  at  least,  was  a  private  chapel.  Both  date  from 
very  ancient  times. 

There  may  also  be  something  in  the  apparent  play  upon  the  words  in  Euripides.  The 
older  temple  to  Aphrodite  was  founded  by  Theseus,  the  next  one  by  his  wife;  the  first  was 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  of  Love  Pandemus,  the  second  in  honor  (or  dishonor)  of  a  love 
ecdemus;  the  first  was  to  commemorate  the  great  prince’s  splendid  statesmanship  in  uniting 
the  scattered  people  of  Attica  into  one  state  (iravBir)p.O  through  the  powers  of  Love  and  Per¬ 
suasion  (Aphrodite  and  Pitho),  the  second  to  secure  a  union  between  herself  and  the  foreign 
object  of  her  guilty  affection  (epwq  exSippioq) . 

We  conclude,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Scholiasts,  of  Diodorus,  of  Euripidean 
usage,  and  from  the  striking  fact  that  the  only  spot  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  from 
which  a  view  of  Troezene  is  possible  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  monument  of  Hippolytus 


1  Sladt  Athen,  I  pp.  375-379. 

2  Topogr.,  I.  p.  103,  n.  8  (German  ed.).  This  theory  has  found  very  little  acceptance,  Verrall’s  [C.  R.  XV 
(1901),  p.  449]  “general”  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Neither  can  va6v  in  the  Eur.  passage  mean 
“statue,”  as  Verrall  seems  to  translate  it. 

3  Attische  Studien,  I  p.  48. 

4  Paus.  IX  16,  4. 
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by  the  Asclepieum,  that  here,  just  to  the  west  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  healing  god  who  raised 
our  hero  from  the  dead,  stood  Euripides’s  temple  of  Aphrodite  dxl  TxxoXuTtp.1 

The  official  designation  of  this  temple  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription,  which,  though 
badly  mutilated,  reads 

[’AqppoS]  hrjq  i  Aphrodite’s  temple  in 

[xl'Ixx]  oXuxtp  honor  of  Hippolytus 

We  have  other  inscriptions  naming  Aphrodite  Pandemus,  which  must,  therefore,  be  the 
official  name  of  the  temple  further  west.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
approximate  location  of  the  two  Aphrodite  temples  on  the  south  and  southwest  slope  of  the 
Acropolis. 

There  is  a  fitness  in  the  local  associations,  too,  that  is  striking;  here  are,  in  a  closely 
associated  group,  the  temple  to  the  goddess  who  caused  the  trouble,  a  barrow  in  memory 
of  the  unhappy  victim,  a  temple  of  the  goddess  of  justice  who  vindicated  the  young  man’s 
innocence,  a  sanctuary  of  the  healing  god  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  We  find  also  a 
striking  parallel  in  the  same  conjunction  of  shrines  at  Epidaurus:  a  sacred  enclosure  and 
temple  to  Hippolytus,  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  and  a  shrine  of  Themis,  all  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Asclepius  at  the  Hieron  of  Epidaurus.  It  looks  as  if  the  whole 
combination  had  been  brought  over  together  from  the  Argolid  to  Athens. 

Unhappily,  the  excavations  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis  have  not  solved  the 
problems  involved.  Immediately  adjoining  the  temple  of  Asclepius  on  the  west  are  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  built  or  rebuilt  in  Roman  times,  partly  with  material  (Kara  lime¬ 
stone)  apparently  taken  from  the  older  temple  of  Dionysus  Eleuthereus  built  by  Pisistratus 
down  below  the  theatre.  It  stands,  facing  slightly  south  of  east,  a  little  too  far  to  the  west 
to  answer  Euripides’s  description.  It  may  possibly  be  the  temple  of  Themis.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  this  are  the  foundations  of  another  building,  with  two  columns  in  antis,  also 
rebuilt  in  Roman  times.  It  may  be  a  temple  or  a  choragic  monument  or  something  else. 
On  the  spot  where  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Hippolytia  ought  to  be  there  are  no  remains 
whatever;  and  further  west  there  are  no  foundations  of  anything  except  walls  of  fortification 
and  a  Mycenaean  tomb,  until  we  reach  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus,  for  this  region  lay 
within  the  old  Pelargicum,  which  the  oracle  declared  should  remain  unoccupied.2 


b.  Aphrodite  Pandemus 

A  little  farther  on  toward  the  west,  as  we  have  noted,  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemus,  and  in  close  conjunction  with  her  was  also  the  temple  of  Persuasion.  We  have 
in  our  dramatic  poets  no  certain  reference  to  the  Pandemus,  but  we  have  one  vague  allusion 
to  the  temple  of  Pitho  (Eur.  Ant.,  Frag.  170  N.): 

oux  e<jTt  netQouq  Isp&v  aXXo  xXy)v  Xiyoq,  there  is  no  other  temple  to  Pitho  than  persuasive 

words, 

xcd  (Jcopoi;  auxrjq  sort’  iv  ctv0p<l>xou  qpuffst  and  her  altar  is  in  the  heart  of  man 

The  lines  are  characteristic  of  the  poet  of  rhetoric  and  the  sophists’  schools.  Whatever  the 
context  may  have  been,  no  Athenian  who  heard  the  lines  could  have  failed  to  think  of  the 
material  altar  and  the  material  temple  that  overlooked  his  ancient  Agora  and  reminded 
him  of  the  persuasive  power  that  had  made  for  him  a  united  Attica. 


c.  Other  Aphrodisia 


Various  other  temples  of  Aphrodite  find  mention  in  the  dramatic  poets;  but  there  is 
not  the  faintest  light  thrown  upon  them  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  their  existence.  Aristophanes 
names  two  sanctuaries  of  the  goddess  of  love,  otherwise  unknown  to  us  (Lys.  1-3) : 


1  In  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  Ylavayla  ExTiXatt'oTimja,  built  into  the  cave  above  the  theatre, 
Ross  found  In  inscription  (C.  I  G.  INo.  481)  dealing  with  an  Aphrodite.  The  evidence  that  he  would  adduce 
from  this  for  the  location  of  our  temple  is  wholly  fallacious;  the  stone  with  the  inscription  might  have  been 
brought  from  no  one  knows  where  and  may  refer  to  any  one  of  the  many  Aphrodites  that  we  know  in  Athens. 

2  See  pp.  256  ff. 
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’A XX’  el  xiq  6q  Bax^stov  auxaq  ixaXsaev 
ij  ’q  Ilavoq,  yj  W  KwXtaB’,  ij’q  TeveTiiXXISoq, 
066’  av  6csX0ecv  $v  uxo  twv  Tup-xavwv 


Well — if  any  one  had  called  them  to  the  Bac- 
cheum, 

or  to  the  Paneum,  or  to  Colias,  or  to  the  shrine  of 
Genetyllis, 

it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  get  through  for 
the  tambourines 


Colias  and  Genetyllis  seem  to  have  been  by-names  of  Aphrodite.  Colias  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  cape  to  the  southeast  of  Athens,  where  Aphrodite  had  a  shrine  and  where,  with 
her,  were  worshiped  the  goddesses  that  preside  over  childbirth  (TsveTuXXESsq  Gsod).1  The 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  on  Cape  Colias  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo,2  Harpocration,  and 
Hesycbius,3  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Lysistrate  2  and  Clouds  52,  where  both 
Colias  and  Genetyllis  are  used  as  by-names  of  Aphrodite.  “On  some  Athenian  coins  there 
appears,  beside  the  usual  owl,  a  figure  holding  in  its  right  hand  three  draped  female  figures. 
Beule4  interpreted  this  device  as  the  Colian  Aphrodite  with  the  Genetyllides.  A  terra  cotta 
group  found  in  the  south  of  Russia  represents  Aphrodite  and  Eros  with  a  tiny  draped  female 
figure  standing  by  Eros.  Stephani5  interprets  the  small  female  figure  as  Genetyllis  or 
Ilithyia.”6 

Still  another  Attic  temple  of  Aphrodite  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  (A  pap..  ij  Ksv. 
Frag.  273  K.) : 


t6  66  xopvetov  KuXXou  xfjpa 

on  which  Photius  makes  the  comment  (p.  185 

K6XXou  xfjpav  fj  n-if) p a  x^plov  xp6q 

T 4)  'TpnqTTW,  6v  <p  lepov  ’AppoStTYjq, 

xal  xpfjvt},  i £  fjq  a!  xiouaac  sutoxoGji 

xal  a i  #y ovot  yovcp-ot  yfyvovTac.  KpaTtvoq 
66  6v  MaX0axocq7  xaXtav  auTfjv  tpipatv 

Hesychius  adds: 

ecu  yap  xwP-ov 
’AGfjvTjaiv  i%r]pe<piq  xal  xpTfjvr) 


and  the  brothel,  Cyllus’s  pouch 

21): 

Cyllus’s  pouch:  the  Pouch  is  a  district  on  the 
slopes 

of  Hymettus,  in  which  there  is  a  shrine  of  Aphro¬ 
dite 

and  a  spring;  women  who  drink  from  it  have  easy 
labor, 

and  the  barren  become  fruitful.  And  Cratinus 

in  his  Malthaci7  calls  it  a  “nest” 


for  it  is  a  place  at  Athens 
with  an  overhanging  cliff  and  a  spring 


This  wonder-working  shrine  of  Aphrodite  is  mentioned  only  in  this  fragment  of  Aristophanes 
and  in  the  lexicographers  commenting  on  the  name.  All  we  can  infer  from  any  or  all  of  them 
is  that  out  in  the  glades  among  the  first  foothills  of  Hymettus  near  Athens  was  a  sanctuary 
of  the  goddess,  with  a  spring  of  miraculous  powers,  a  boon  to  women,  resorted  to  especially 
by  prospective  young  mothers.  For  want  of  any  definite  data,  therefore,  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  sanctuary  included  a  temple  or  was  only  a  sacred  enclosure  about  the  spring, 
with  an  altar  for  sacrifice;  if  we  assume  from  Aristophanes’s  few  words  that  there  was  a 
temple,  we  cannot  guess  whether  it  was  large  or  small,  pillared  or  plain.  There  are  a  few 
ancient  fragments  about  the  deserted  old  monastery  of  Kaiaaptavf) ;  there  is  a  fine  spring 
there  much  visited  even  unto  this  day  by  pregnant  women;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  KuXXou  xfjpa. 

The  Latin  poets  bring  in  various  temples  of  Venus.  Plautus  lays  the  scene  of  the  Rudens 
in  Cyrene.  This  wealthy  Greek  colony  must  have  had  a  rich  temple  of  Aphrodite;  it  occupies 

1  KojXtaSeq  and  PeveTuXXt'Sec;  are  not  uncommon  plural  forms:  Ar.  Thes.  130;  Luc.  Am.  42;  Alciphron  III 
11;  Paus.  I  1,  5:  Sxpot  KojXidti;...  KojXit&Sss  §4  saxtv  svTauOa  ’AsooSIttk  xal  PevetuXXISes  6vou.a^6aevai  0ea(. 

2 IX  p.  398. 

3  s.  v.  KioXt&s. 

*Les  Monnaies  d’Athbnes,  pp.  365  sq. 

6  Compte  Rendu  pour  I’annee  1873,  pp.  10-16,  Atlas  I,  No.  2;  1875,  pp.  74  sq.;  1880,  p.  117. 

s  Frazer,  Paus.,  II  p.  36. 

7  Frag.  102  K. 
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the  centre  of  the  stage  and  it  plays  an  extensive  part  in  the  development  of  the  plot  of 
Plautus  s  play.  At  almost  th.6  very  beginning  (11.  59—61)  we  find 

leno . 

ait  sese  Veneri  velle  votum  solvere 
— id  hie  est  Veneris  fanum — 

and  (94-95) : 

nunc  hue  ad  Veneris  fanum  venio  visere, 
ubi  rem  divinam  se  facturum  dixerat. 

The  temple  is  mentioned  again  and  again;1  but  nowhere  is  there  even  the  vaguest  hint  at 
the  outward  appearance  of  what  may  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Doric  creations 
of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century.  Plautus  himself  may  never  have  seen  Cyrene;  the  author  of 
the  Greek  comedy  on  which  he  based  the  Rudens  may  never  have  seen  Cyrene;  and  yet  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  the  Greek  poet  and  the  Roman  were  quite  familiar  with  that 
thriving  emporium  in  Africa.  At  all  events,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  knew  much  about 
it.  The  excavations,  when  interrupted  by  the  Italo-Turkish  War  in  1911,  had  not  yet 
brought  to  light  any  building  that  might  have  been  a  Greek  temple;  but  they  did  yield  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  statues  of  Aphrodite  that  we  know — the  Aphrodite  of  Cyrene  now  in 
the  Museo  delle  Terme  in  Rome.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  this  statue  may  have  had 
to  do  with  the  temple  so  prominent  in  the  Rudens. 

Only  a  little  less  prominent  than  the  Aphrodisium  of  Cyrene  in  the  Rudens  is  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Calydon  in  the  Poenulus.  Although  the  latter  temple  is  not  a  part  of  the  stage¬ 
setting  as  the  former  is,  it  still  plays  an  important  role  in  the  solution  of  the  plot  and  the 
recognition  of  the  lost  children  at  the  festival  of  Aphrodite  celebrated  at  the  temple.  The 
Latin  poet  tells  us  nothing  of  the  temple  except  that  it  was  there;  that  it  was  thronged 
on  the  great  festival  day  of  the  goddess;  that  before  it  was  an  altar  of  sacrifice  (PL  Poen. 
190-191): 

ego  in  aedem  Veneris  eo  .  .  . 

Aphrodisia  hodie  sunt. 

(ibid.  264-265) : 

erus  nos  apud  aedem  Veneris  mantat.  AD.  Maneat  pol.  mane, 
turba  est  nunc  apud  aram.2 
(ibid.  1179-1181): 

haud  sordere  visust 
festus  dies,  Venus,  nec  tuom  fanum : 
tantus  ibi  clientarum  erat  numerus, 
quae  ad  Calydoniam  venerant  Venerem. 

(ibid.  318-320): 

Quia  non  iam  dudum  ante  lucem  ad  aedem  Veneris  venimus, 
primae  ut  inferremus  ignem  ad  aram.  AD.  Aha,  non  factost  opus: 
quae  habent  nocturna  ora,  noctu  sacruficatum  ire  occupant.3 
An  altar  to  Venus — not  a  temple  altar,  but  a  street  altar — stands  near  the  temple  of 
Asclepius  at  Epidaurus,  according  to  the  stage-setting  of  the  Curculio  (PL  Cur.  71): 

nunc  ara  Veneris  haec  est  ante  horunc  fores.4 
These  temples  that  we  have  been  considering  are  Greek  temples  in  Greek  cities.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  Roman  comic  poets  introduce  into  their  scenes  bits  of  Roman  topography, 
with  temples  that  are  distinctively  Roman.  Thus  Plautus,  in  a  kind  of  comic  parabasis, 
has  his  Chorus  (“the  Company’s  Property  Manager”5)  talk  about  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (Pl. 
Cur.  482)  and  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (ibid.  481)  and  the  shrine  of  Venus  Cloacina 
(ibid.  471)  and  a  variety  of  other  familiar  things  about  the  Forum  (ibid.  466-485).6  Even 

1 11.  128-130,  136,  253-261,  271,  283-285,  305,  308,  322,  329,  331,  334,  350,  386,  430,  432,  454,  559-560, 
564,  570,  586,  613,  622,  643-644,  663,  670-673,  688,  688-690,  691,  695,  697,  698,  706,  723,  784,  822,  840, 
846,  849,  865,  1048,  1065,  1286,  1332-1333,  1338.  The  altar  is  mentioned  especially  in  11.  707,  768,  1336. 

2  Cf.  1.  1132. 

3  Cp.  also  11.  190,  323,  333,  339,  821,  847,  1132,  1175. 

4  Cf.  also  11.  72-74,  123,  196,  etc.  In  PI.  True.  476  it  is  an  altar  to  Juno  Lucina. 

8  Nixon,  ad  PI.  Cur.  461-462. 

'The  Comitium  (470;  mentioned  also  in  Poen.  807);  a  basilica  (472);  the  Forum  Piscarium  (474); 
a  canal  (476);  the  Lacus  Curtius  (477);  the  Tabernae  Veteres  (480);  the  Velabrum  (483);  Leucadia 
Oppia  (485). 
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in  a  dialog  part  of  the  same  play,  in  a  scene  laid  directly  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Asclepius 
in  Epidaurus,  one  of  the  speakers  refers  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  (11.  266- 
269).  Of  the  same  local  Roman  coloring  is  the  fragment  of  a  Fabula  Atellana  (of  Lucius 

Pomponius  Bunonius,  133  R.2) : 

ad  Veneris  est  profectus  mane  vetulus,  votum  ut  solveret. 

If  we  had  more  of  the  earlier  Latin  drama,  we  should  have  still  more  of  Roman  scenes  and 
Roman  topography  and  Roman  temples.  But  our  problem  has  to  do  with  things  Greek, 
and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  these  Roman  temples  of  Venus  or  Castor  or  any  other  god  of 
Italy. 


19.  The  Temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta 


Upon  the  acropolis  of  Sparta  stood  the  famous  sanctuary  of  “Athena  of  the  House  of 
Bronze.”  Pausanias  gives  all  the  details  available  to  us  (III  17,  2-3): 


’EvxauGa  ’A07]va<;  cspov  xsxoEtjTae, 
noktouxou  xaXoup.sviQ<;  xal  XaX- 
xtoExou  ty]i ;  toG  84 

IspoG  zf] <;  xaTaaxsurji;  TuvSapetix;, 
xa0a  Xeyouatv,  ijp^aTcr  axo0avovTO<; 

84  4xeEvou  SeuTepa  ot  xatSeq  ^spyauaaGat  t6 
olxoSopwipia  vjGsXov,  dropper)  84  acpimv  £[xeXX£ 
Ta  4£  ’AipiSvwv  laeaGat 
"katp upa.  xpoaxoXixdvTtov  81  xcd  toutmv, 
AaxeSaipiovtot  xoXXoti;  ETeacv 
UGTepov  t6v  te  vaov  opto Ccoq  xal  to 
dyaXp.a  4xonf)aavTO  ’A0r)va<;  xaXxoGv. 
rtTtaSac;  84  el pyaaaTO  avrjp  Ixtxwptoq.... 
^xsfpyaaTai  84  tu 

XaXxw  xoXXa  p,4v  twv  aGXtov  'HpaxXsout;, 
xoXXa  8e  xal  <Lv  40eXovTi)<; 

XaT(Op0(O(7£.... 


On  this  spot  is  builded  a  sanctuary  of 
Athena  surnamed  “The  City-upholder”  and 
likewise  “Goddess  of  the  House  of  Bronze.” 
Tyndareos,  as  they  say,  began  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  sanctuary;  after  his  death,  his 
sons  again  proposed  to  complete  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  to  find  the  means  for 
it  in  the  spoils  taken  from  Aphidnae.  But 
as  these  funds  were  exhausted  before  the 
completion  of  the  work,  the  Lacedaemonians 
many  years  later  had  both  the  temple  and 
a  statue  of  Athena  made  of  bronze. 

Gitiadas,  a  native  sculptor,  executed  the 
work;  .  .  .  upon  the  bronze 
many  of  the  labors  of  Heracles  and  many 
also  of  the  exploits  that  he  voluntarily 
performed  are  wrought  .  .  . 


In  commenting  on  the  passage  just  quoted,  Mr.  Frazer  says  “it  is  probable  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  merely  lined  with  bronze  plates,  like  the  so  called  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.”1 
But  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  was  not  “lined  with  bronze  plates,”  as  Frazer  very  correctly 
states  at  page  126.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Pausanias’s  intention  to  state  definitely 
that  the  temple  was  constructed  of  bronze.  Pausanias  himself  sweeps  away  any  possible 
skepticism  as  to  the  material  of  which  the  walls  were  constructed  in  a  later  passage  (X  5, 
11): 


Td  84  4?  t8v  TptTOV  TWV 
vawv2,  otc  4y4veto  4x  xaXxoG, 
0aGp.a  ou8£v,  e’l  ye  ’Axplatoq  pi4v 
OaXagov  xaXxoGv  zfj  OuyaTpl 
4x ocf)aaTo,  Aax£8acjj.ovEot<; 

84  ’A0Y]vaip  t£pov  XaXxc- 
oExou  xal  4?  TipLaq  etc  XeExe- 
xat....  outco  xal  vaov  Tip 
’Ax6XXwvt  oux  av  ax6  ye  toG 
e(x6t(i)<;  e’Et;  y£v4a0at 


the  fact  that  the  third  one 

of  the  temples2  was  made  of  bronze 

need  occasion  no  surprise,  for  Acrisius 

had  a  chamber  of  bronze  made  for  his  daughter; 

and  at  Sparta 

a  sanctuary  of  Athena  of  the  House 
of  Bronze  is  left  even  unto  our 
day  .  .  .  And  in  the  same  way,  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Apollo’s  temple  was  made  of  bronze. 


Livy  also  speaks  of  the  temple  as  made  of  bronze  (XXXV  36,  9) :  Aetoli  circa  Chalcioecon 
— Minervae  aereum  est  templum — congregati  caeduntur.  The  words  aereum  est  templum. 
do  not  easily  admit  of  any  other  interpretation  than  that  the  temple  was,  in  large  part  at 
least,  constructed  of  bronze. 

Mr.  Frazer,  in  the  same  connection,3  says  “We  must  similarly  interpret  the  statement 

1  Frazer,  Paus.,  Ill  p.  345.  So  also  Weissenborn  on  Livy  XXXV  36,  9:  Chalcioecus  nennt  Livius  den 
Tempel,  weil  dessen  Wande  im  inneren  durch  eherne  Platten  mit  Reliefs  in  getriebener  Arbeit  geschmuckt 
waren. 

2  The  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

3  III  p.  345. 
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of  Pausanias  (VI  19,  2)  that  two  chambers  in  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians  at  Olympia 
were  made  of  bronze.”  Pausanias’s  words  are 


Be  t fi>  0f]uaup4)  xal  0aXap.ou<; 

Buo  i'Kolrjus,  t&v  piv  Awptov,  tov 
ipyaaiaq  xuv  Ttovwv.  xalx.ou  piv 
bi]  aurouq  ed> pwv  ipyaffpivouq  .  .  . 

ixtYpap.p.aTa  £xl  x tp  iXaaaovc 
iaTi  twv  0aXdp.(i)v,  piv  toO 
XaXxou  tov  <na0p.6v,  ot:  xevTa- 
y.6ata  e’er)  TaXavTa,  iq  bk  tou? 
ava0evTa<;,  Mupwva  elvat  xal 
t6v  Stxudveov  8rjp.ov 


and  in  the  treasury  he1  had  two 
chambers  made,  the  one  Doric  and  the 
other  in  the  Ionic  order.  They  were 
made  of  bronze,  as  I  saw  .  .  . 

There  are  upon  the  smaller  one  of  the 
chambers  inscriptions,  referring,  the 
one  to  the  weight  of  the  bronze,  stating 
that  it  was  five  hundred  talents,  and 
the  other  to  the  donors,  stating  that 
they  were  Myron  and  the  Sicyonian  people 


Again  Mr.  Frazer  has  occasion  to  correct  himself.  For  when  he  comes  to  his  commentary2 
on  this  later  passage,  he  has  discovered  the  fact  that  these  two  chambers  are  not  a  part  of 
the  treasury  building,  for  the  Sicyonian  treasury  at  Olympia  did  not  have  two  chambers, 
and  that  the  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  building  were  never  covered,  even  partially,  with 
bronze  plates.  And  so  he  accepts  the  obvious  conclusion  that  these  “chambers”  were 
“portable  models.”  The  smaller,  Doric,  “chamber”  was  dedicated  by  Myron;  the  larger, 
Ionic,  one  was  probably  considerably  later.  If  the  smaller  one  weighed  approximately 
nineteen  tons,  we  are  curious  as  to  what  the  weight  of  the  larger  one  might  have  been  and 
what  its  dimensions  were.  At  all  events,  we  are  by  the  facts  in  the  case  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  enormous  quantity  of  bronze  into  the  walls  of  a 
building,  and  a  bronze  sanctuary  of  Athena  of  the  House  of  Bronze  is  entirely  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  and  of  probability. 

The  bronze  sanctuary  of  Athena  at  Sparta  acquired  such  fame  that  the  Spartan  goddess 
became  known  as  the  “Athena  of  the  House  of  Bronze”  or  simply  the  “Goddess  of  the  House 
of  Bronze.”  Thucydides  so  refers  to  her  (I  134,  1);  and  so  does  Polybius  (IV  35,  2).  The 
name  necessarily  carries  with  it  an  allusion  to  the  temple.  The  poets  also  are  familiar  with 
the  Goddess  of  the  House  of  Bronze  and  with  her  temple.  Euripides  twice  alludes  to  the 
shrine;  unhappily  he  assumes  that  his  hearers  also  are  acquainted  with  it  and  tells  us  no 
more  than  the  mere  name  (Hel.  227-228); 


o 5 S e  tot’  eti  TaTpta  p.eXa0pa 
xa l  Tav  XaXxEotxov  6X6teT<; 

(ibid.  244-246): 

o<;4  p.e3  xXoepa  Spexopivav  law  xexXwv 

p68ea  xeTaXa,  XaXxEotxov  tlx;  ’A0a vav 
p,oXoip,’,  avapxaaaq  St’  aJOlpo? 


nor  ever  shalt  thou  again  gladden  thy 
father’s  halls  and  her  of  the  House  of  Bronze 


and  as  I3  was  gathering  the  fresh  blossoms  of  the 
rose  into  my  lap, 

that  I  might  go  to  Athena  of  the  House  of 
Bronze,  he4  caught  me  up  through  the  air 


Or  it  may  be  that  Sparta  was  too  far  away  from  Athens  and  that  Euripides,  assuming 
that  only  the  fewest  of  his  audience  had  ever  seen  the  “house  of  bronze,”  thought  it  unwise 
to  mention  any  details.  Furthermore  the  Athena  of  the  House  of  Bronze  was  the  Athena 
who  stood  as  most  formidable  rival  of  their  own  Polias,  and  Athenians  thought  of  her  chiefly 
as  the  goddess  who  had  failed  to  afford  due  protection  to  the  hero  of  Plataea. 

Aristophanes  also  alludes  to  the  famous  shrine;  but  again  we  have  nothing  but  the  name 
(Lys.  1299-1300)  : 

xXdwa  t6v  ’Ap.uxXai<;  acov  calling  upon  the  god  at  Amyclae  and  the 

xal  XaXxEocxov  avaaaav  sovereign  one  of  the  House  of  Bronze 


and  (1318): 

xat  Tav  aiav  8’  a5  Tav  xpaTlaTav  XaXxEocxov  and  sing,  too,  in  her  turn,  the  all-mighty  Queen 

upLvx)  of  the  House  of  Bronze 

1  Sc.  Myron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

2 IV  pp.  58-59. 

3  Helen. 

4  Hermes. 
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Sometimes  the  poets  merely  allude  to  the  House  of  Bronze;  but  the  allusion  is  neverthe- 
less  unmistakable  (e.  g.  Eur.  Tro.  1110  1113). 

ne’er  may  he1  come  to  the  Laconian 
land  nor  to  Pitane’s  town 
and  the  goddess  of  the  Gates  of  Bronze 


yatav  xox’  IXGot  Aaxatvav.  . 

[AY) 84  xoXtv  IltTavaq 
^aXx6xuX6v  ts  0eav. 

and  with  a  slightly  more  veiled  allusion  (Eur.  Hel.  1465-1468) : 

,  -  ~o  perchance  by  the  rolling  river2  thou3  shalt 

■?]  xo u  xopa<;  av  xoTap-ou  _  ^  -  -- 

Ttap’  of£p.a  AeuxtxxESa<;  tj  xp6  vaou 
IlaXXdSoi;  <Sv  Xa6ot<;3 


find  the  daughters  of  Leucippus, 
or  before  the  shrine  of  Pallas 


In  these  few  passages  the  dramatic  poets  add  nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Bronze  upon  the  acropolis  of  Sparta.  The  excavations  conducted  there  by  the 
British  School  have  now  added  somewhat  more.  The  exact  site  is  fixed  just  above  the  thea¬ 
tre  But  the  remains  are  so  scanty  that  we  are  still  just  where  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  left 
us  at  the  first:  we  know  that  the  Spartans  had  a  famous  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus  and 
that  the  material  of  its  construction  was  bronze.  How  large  it  was,  how  it  appeared,  what 
decoration  it  had  without  or  within  (save  for  the  cultus  statue  of  bronze)  these  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  no  answer  can  yet  be  forthcoming.  .  ..  , 

Besides  the  temple  proper,  however,  the  temenos  contained  at  least  one  small  build  g. 
For  it  was  to  this  sanctuary  that  Pausanias,  traitor  to  Greece  and  one  time  hero  of  Plataea, 
fled  for  refuge  when  his  acts  of  treason  were  uncovered.  This  little  building  had  its  own 
door  and  roof.  The  Spartan  authorities,  to  escape  the  sacrilege  of  desecrating  the  sanctuary , 
blocked  up  the  door  and  removed  the  roof  and  left  Pausanias  to  starve  to  death. 

But  it  was  into  the  temple  itself  that  the  ephors  fled  for  refuge  from  the  assassins  m  the 
Aetolian  wars;  and  the  reckless  fury  of  their  enemies  refused  to  spare  them  at  the  very  altar 
and  sacred  table  of  the  goddess.5 


20.  PoSEIDEA 


The  sea-god  also  had  many  temples  and  shrines  and  statues  in  his  honor.  These,  too, 
have  little  light  from  the  Attic  poets.  Euripides  gives  a  fist  of  temples  of  Poseidon,  but  he 
goes  no  further  than  only  to  name  their  sites  (Cy.  290—296): 


o" tov  aov,  wva£,  xaxsp’  ’£y.ew  vawv  eSpaq 
4ppuad[A£0a  yrjq  dv  'EXhadog  p-uxotS-, 

?e p6q  t’  d'GpauaToq  Tacvapou  pivec  Xt[xf)v» 
MaXiaq  t’  tfxpoi  xsu0(Acove<;,  i;  te  SouvEou 
8(a<; ’A0ava<;  awg  Oxapyupo?  xsxpa, 
TspaEaTtoE  ts  xaTacpuya (,  xa  0’  'EXXaSoq 
Sucrcpopa  y’  dvetS-q  4>pui;lv  oux,  iSwxapisv 


we,  my  lord,  have  saved  thy  father  the  sites 
of  temples  that  he  holds  in  every  corner  of  Hellas : 
Taenarum’s  holy  haven  remains  unshattered 
and  Malea’s  promontory-retreats,  and  divine 
Athena’s  silver-veined  rock  of  Sunium  is  safe, 
and  the  refuge  of  Geraestus,  and  we  allowed  not  to 
the  Phrygians  their  unbearable  reproaches  against 
Greece 


Euripides  here  tells  us  only  that  upon  the  promontory  of  Taenarum  Poseidon  had  a  shrine, 
another  on  that  of  Malea,  a  third  at  Sunium,  and  a  fourth  upon  the  southernmost  point 
of  Euboea,  the  promontory  of  Geraestus.  And  Aristophanes  (Ran.  664-665)  sums  them 
all  up  with 


niastBov..  h;  AlyaEou  xpwvaq...  piSsu; 


Poseidon  .  .  .  who  holdest  sway  over  the  Aegean 
headlands 


a.  The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Sunium 

In  regard  to  only  one  of  the  four  does  he  add  a  word  of  further  interest:  at  Sunium  Posei¬ 
don’s  temple  has  to  do  with  the  goddess  Athena’s  silver- veined  rock.  The  silver-veined 

1  Menelaus. 

2  Eurotas. 

3  JJ0I0H. 

4  See  Thuc.  1 134,  1-3;  Diod.  XI  45;  Polyaen.  VIII  51;  Lyc.,  in  Leocr.  128;  Plut.,  Parol.  10.  Cp.  also 
Plut.,  Lyc.  5,  Agis  11,  Apophth.  Lacon.,  Lyc.,  11. 

6  Polybius  IV  35,  2-4:  xaxo:  f&p  xivoc  0ua(acv  xixptov  ISst  xou?  p.ev  ev  Tat?  f)Xix(ais  P-exd:  xwv  8xXcov  xop.xeueiv 
Ixl  xbv  xts  ’ A0i;va?  xfj?  XaXxtofxou  vecov.  .  .  .xocfxot  xaat  xot?  xcExacpuyouat  xijv  accptiXeiav  xapsaxeuate  xb  lepiv,  x3v 
Oavixou  xi?  f)  xaxaxexptpivo?’  x6xe  8s  Std:  xtv  (ip.6xr]xa  xtov  xoXp/ovTcov  si?  tout’  ^X0e  xaxatfpovriaeco?  coaxe  xepl  xbv 
Pcop.bv  xal  x^jv  xpixe^av  tt)S  0eou  xotxaapocYijvat  xou?  e<p6pou?  #xacvxa?. 


THE  PROMONTORY  OF  SUNIUM 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  POSEIDON  AT  SUNIUM 
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rock  is,  of  course,  the  mountain  which  runs  from  the  silver  mines  above  Laurium  down  to 

iSZT  T  h  h ,th!  t(Tple  stands;  and  11  aU  belongs  to  Athena  whose  temPle 

stood  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  Poseideum,  the  splendid  fifth  century 

"TritoS  aTry  biffin  ^  C°lumnS  StiU  Stand  above  the  sea  uPon 

Aristophanes  has  three  further  allusions  to  Sunium  and  its  temples,  but  they  are  only 
casual  references;  they  tell  us  nothing  further.  The  first  (Eq.  551 ;  560) 


tuxc’  aval;  ITocstSov 
.  .  .  SouvcdpaTs 


oh  Poseidon,  lord  of  steeds, 
.  .  .  worshiped  at  Sunium 


on  y  assures  us  again  that  Poseidon  had  a  temple  at  Sunium.  It  is  from  other  sources2  that 
we  earn  o  assign  the  temple  with  the  standing  columns  at  Sunium  to  Poseidon,  the  other 
to  Athena.  In  the  second  passage  (Ar.  Nub.  401)  Socrates  explains  to  the  guileless  Strepsiades 
that  it  is  not  the  wicked  that  Zeus  smites  with  his  lightnings,  but  his  own  temple  and  Sunium: 

aXXd  auTou  ys  vetbv  gdXXec  xat  So6vtov 
axpov  ’A0TQvewv 

The  third  is  a  blasphemous  parody  on  the  prayer  in  the  first  passage  (Ar.  Av.  869)  : 

6  Souviipaxs,3  '/alp’  dfvag  HeXotpy^  thou  Hawk  of  Sunium,  all  hail,  oh  king  of  stork- 

land 


but  his  own  temple  he  smites  and  Sunium,  head¬ 
land  of  Athens 


b.  The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Geraestus 


Of  the  temples  of  Poseidon  on  Cape  Geraestus  in  Euboea  and  on  Cape  Malea  in  Laconia 
nothing  in  known  from  any  source,  except  that  there  were  such  temples.  Geraestus  is 
coupled  with  Sunium  as  a  seat  of  Poseidon  worship  again  (Ar.  Eq.  551;  560-561): 


Ixxi’  d'va£  IliasiSov  .  .  . 
.  .  .  SouvtapaTe, 

6  TspafaTte  .  .  . 


oh  Poseidon,  lord  of  steeds  .  .  . 
.  .  .  worshipped  at  Sunium, 
god  of  Geraestus  .  .  . 


c.  The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Taenarum 

Besides  the  mention  of  the  temple  of  the  sea-god  at  Taenarum  in  the  Cyclops  (292) 5, 
there  are  two  others  that  might  be  cited,  although  they  say  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon  there  (Ar.  Ach.  510-511): 

xauio'iqb  Iloaet Saiv  ouxl  Tatvctptp  debq  and  may  Poseidon,  the  god  at  Taenarum,  cause 

celaaq  axacrcv  £p,6dXoi  T&q  o(x(aq  the  earth  to  quake  and  bring  down  their  houses 

upon  them  all 

and  that  in  connection  with  it  there  was  a  festival,  with  rites  more  than  ordinarily  wild 
(Hermip.  ©sot.  Frag.  32  K.): 

xal  ai  u  xapaxatvaplCsiv  (  and  you  must  be  outdoing  the  Taenaria 

The  following  fragment  does  not  name  Taenarum  specifically  (Eup.  EYX.,  Frag.  140  K.) : 

Tsqevoq  IIoTctSa  xovrlto  |  a  sacred  enclosure  of  Poseidon  of  the  sea 

But  the  passage  is  from  the  Helots;  a  Dorian  is  speaking;  the  Poseidon  shrine  cannot,  there¬ 

fore,  well  be  any  other  than  the  one  at  Taenarum  or,  possibly,  the  one  at  Malea. 

1  For  the  topography  of  Sunium  since  the  excavations  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  in  1889,  see 
Staes,  ripaxTir-a,  1890. 

2  Vitruvius  IV  8,  4;  and  an  inscription. 

*  With  an  unreproduceable  pun  upon  Souvtipare  (cf.  Eq.  560). 

4  With  a  triple  play  between  IteXapyt/idv,  IleXaayt/cdv,  and  xifXayo?. 
s  Quoted  above,  p.  160. 
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d.  The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Malea 


Upon  Cape  Malea  there  are  two  Christian  chapels  upon  a  small  terrace  leveled  off  upon  the 
face  of  the  bluff  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape.  The  Poseideum  may  have  preceded  them  there, 
or  it  may  have  stood  further  back  in  the  recesses  of  the  Laconian  Gulf.  But  over  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  gulf,  “on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of  Kisternes,  close  to  the  flat  beach 
and  about  40  paces  east  of  the  church  of  the  ’Aawnaxoq,  are  the  remains  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Poseidon.  The  foundations  are  19.60  meters  long  by  16  meters  broad.  The  walls  are 
partly  formed  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  cut  and  smoothed;  above  these  rock-walls  are 
courses  of  regularly  hewn  stones.  .  .  .  Within  this  building  there  were  found,  in  1856, 
seventy  bronze  statues  representing  bulls  and  horses.  These  were  evidently  votive  offerings 

and  make  it  certain  that  the  building  was  a  temple  of  Poseidon.”1  .  .  .  It  was  both  sanctuary 

of  the  sea-god,  an  asylum  for  criminals,2  and  an  oracle  of  the  dead.3  “Close  to  the  wTest 
side  of  the  building  is  a  shallow  grotto  in  the  rock.  It  may  have  been  through  this  grotto 
that  Heracles  was  supposed  to  have  brought  up  Cerberus.  Pausanias  does  not  indeed 
distinguish  between  the  cave  and  the  temple;  but  Strabo4  says  plainly  that  the  cave  was 
near  the  sanctuary.  The  neighboring  church  of  the  ’  Aawpiaxoq  is  composed  wholly  of  ancient 

blocks.”5  ...  . 

All  sanctuaries  of  Poseidon  were  naturally  built  upon  precipitous  cliffs  towering  above  the 
sea.  Euripides  counts  it  worth  while  to  give  us  specific  assurance  of  the  fact  (Cy.  318-319)  : 

(Sfxpaq  S’  ivallaq  aq  xd0’  IBpuxat  xaxfjp  I  bid  the  heights  above  the  sea,  on  which  my 

Xcdpeiv  xsXeuw  father  has  his  seats,  go  hang 

But  we  have  uterque  Neptunus — the  sea-god  who  is  sovereign  of  the  placid  mere  as  well  as 
of  the  mighty  billows  that  crash  against  the  dizzy  cliffs  (Soph.  Aaox.,  Frag.  342  N.): 


n6aeiBov,  o q  AEyaEou  piBen; 
xpcava?  i;  yXctuxat;  pcdSetq 
euavepou  Xfpivat;  dip’  b^rjlaiq  axtXaBeaat 
axopaxcov 


oh  Poseidon,  who  rulest  over  the  headlands 
of  the  Aegean,  or  the  placid,  blue  mere, 
upon  the  lofty  crags  of  harbors’  entrances 


e.  The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Colonus 


But  there  were  sanctuaries  of  the  sea-god  in  the  plains  and  well  back  from  the  sea.  Such 
a  one  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius  who  was  worshipped  at  Colonus  and  whose  sur¬ 
name  gave  the  distinguishing  epithet  to  that  hill — Colonus  Hippius.  In  literature  it  is 
known  to  us  chiefly  from  Sophocles,  the  scene  of  whose  Oedipus  Coloneus  is  laid  in  the  region 
thereto  adjacent.  Indeed,  the  whole  region  was  sacred  to  Poseidon  (Soph.  0.  C.  54-56) : 


Xwpo?  piv  Eepcq  %aq  88’  lax’'  84  vtv 
<jep,v&q  noociBdjv  dv  S’  b  xupcpopoq  0eo<; 
Ttxav  npopnqOsuq  .  .  . 


all  this  region  is  holy  ground :  dread  Poseidon 
owns  it;  and  in  it  the  fire-bringer  god, 
the  Titan  Prometheus  .  .  . 


Sophocles  tells  us  nothing  of  the  temple;  it  does  not  appear  upon  his  scene.  But  he  does 
several  times  mention  the  altar.  Before  it  Theseus  is  busied  with  sacrifice  on  the  day  on 
which  the  action  of  the  Oedipus  takes  place  (0.  C.  888-889) : 


$ou0uxouvxd  p.’  cEp,cpl  (kop&v  eaxeU  4vaXE(p0e<i> 
xouB’  ^xtaxdxT)  Ko>.wvou 

Six  hundred  lines  later  he  is  still  occupied 

six’  axpov  4x1  yuaXov 
4vaX((p  noastSaovltp  0£a> 

(3ou0uxov  iuxfav  ayEt^wv,  Txou 

1  Frazer,  Pans.,  Ill  p.  397. 

2  Thuc.  I  128. 

3  Plut.,  de  sera  num.  vind.  17. 

*  VIII  p.  363. 

6  Frazer,  Paus.,  Ill  p.  397. 


did  ye  stay  me  as  I  was  offering  a  bullock  at  the 
altar  of  the  sea-god,  the  lord  of  Colonus  here 

with  the  sacrifice  (1492-1495): 

or  if  thou  art  performing  an  holy  act 
at  the  hearth  of  sacrifice  in  honor 
of  Poseidon  the  god  of  the  sea,  come 
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Sometimes  the  altar 

897-898) : 

ouxouv  Ttq  d>q  TcfytffTa 
xpoq  TouaSs  (3wp.ouq 


is  @wp.6q;  sometimes  it  is 
xpoffx6Xwv  goXwv 


hziac  "hearth”;  sometimes  it  is  plural  (11. 

will  not  one  of  you  attendants  go  with 
all  speed  to  yonder  altars 


(11.  1 157-1 1591): 


fiwu (b  y.aOfaOcn  t7nT7  ,  T  hath  for  some  reason  or  other  set  himself  a 

(  -  HoffstStovoq,  xap  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  where  I 

6  £XUP0V’  ^  iy*  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  and  just  as  I  came 

away 

rnlnn!!frf(°runltars)  °-  this  Poseideum  was  not  far  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides  at 
thp^  I  Wlt^m  6aSy  Calh  The  Pose^deum  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  included 

°i  hCAEu.?enide"  and  various  other  deities-  R  also  closely  adjoined,  or  perhaps 

Ivp  n  Ade<l the  ^Cad?7;  f0ruthe  shrme  of  Promctheus  mentioned  above  stood  in  the 
f,  ,  !  A e a dcm us,  and  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus  the  race  of  the  torch-bearers  had 

its  start.  Inside  the  Academy  Pausamas3  found  an  altar  to  Prometheus,  another  to  the 
Muses,  another  to  Hermes,  and  still  others  to  Athena  and  Heracles.  The  altar  of  Prometheus 

Wuw£  eXC  US17e  P;'°PeRy  of  that  demigod  but  was  dedicated  to  him  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  great  god  of  fire,  Hephaestus,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Sophocles’s 
Oedipus  at  C  olonus  just  cited.  The  Scholiast  quotes  from  Apollodorus  a  description  of  an 
ancient  block  containing  in  relief  figures  of  Prometheus  and  Hephaestus;  Prometheus  was 
represented  as  an  elderly  man  with  a  staff  (the  ferrule  of  the  story?)  in  his  right  hand- 
Hephaestus,  younger;  their  common  altar  also  is  represented  on  the  same  relief. 

The  poets  of  the  New  Comedy  know  the  Academy  also  as  the  home  of  philosophy  and 
philology  (Alexis,  ’ActwtoS.,  Frag.  25,  1-3  K.): 

H  zocutgc  N-q pecq,  <p>,T)va<pwv  avw  xotco  what  do  you  mean  by  this  nonsense,  chattering 

.  ,  ,  .  ,  in  season  and  out  of  season  about 

Auxecov,  AxafiY]!i.stav,  QtSetou  xuXaq,  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Odeum  doors  the 

Atj  po  uq  ao<ptJT<ov ;  o  u  gy  to  6 twv  xaX6v  nonsense  of  the  sophists?  There’s  not  one  good 

thing  about  them 


The  hatred  of  sophists  was  at  full  tide,  it  would  seem,  in  the  days  of  Alexis.  He  takes  a 
fling  at  their  philological  activities  in  his  Knight  ('lx.,  Frag.  94  K.): 


tout’  effTiv  ’AxaSirjgeta,  touto  EsvoxpaTTjq; 
x6XV  ayaOa  Sotsv  ol  0sol  Atqpltqt pt 
xal  Toiq  vogo0£Tatq,  Siotc  Touq  zdq  twv  Xoywv, 
wq  <paat,  Suva getq  xapaStSSvTaq  Tolq  vsoiq 
iq  x6paxaq  I p petv  <pa alv  Tijq  ’ATTtxrjq 


is  that  the  Academy?  that,  Xenocrates? 

May  the  gods  bestow  rich  blessings  on  Demetrius 
and  the  City  Council  for  telling  those  who  deliver 
to  the  youth  the  true  meanings  of  words,  as  they 
say,  to  get  out  of  Attica  and  go  to  the  devil 


The  god  who  presided  over  all  this  great  complex  of  sanctuaries  in  northern  Ceramicus 
is  the  Poseidon  that  rolls  up  the  great  billows  of  the  sea  and  shakes  the  firm-fixed  cliffs,  the 
creator  and  tamer  of  the  horse,  the  special  lord  of  Colonus.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that 
the  knightly  Theseus,  son  of  Aegeus  (who  is  so  easily  and  naturally  identified  with  Poseidon), 
should  be  diligent  in  his  worship  at  this  Poseidon  sanctuary. 

Sophocles,  we  have  seen,  makes  no  mention  of  any  temple  but  only  of  hearth  or  altar 
or  altars  of  Poseidon.  Thucydides  calls  the  holy  place  at  Colonus  simply  a  "sanctuary” 
(VIII  67,  2): 


£u vexApaav  Trjv  ixxX-qalav  iq 
t6v  KoXwv6v  (IffTi  di  lepiv  HoaetSwvoq 
xoXewq  axe^ov 
<7Ta§fouq  piaXtaTa  Sixa) 


they  locked  the  assembly  up  at 
Colonus  (a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon 
outside  the  city  and  distant  from  it 
just  about  ten  furlongs) 


1  Cp.  11.  1285-1286. 

2  Cf.  Schol.  Soph.  O.  C.  57:  Ttxav  IIpop.i)0ei5c;]  xepl  xou  -civ  npop/rjfl&c  xepl  x9jv  ’Axa8ij|P.ecav  xal  xbv  KoXcovbv 
ISpuaflat  ’AxoXXdSwpo?  [Frag.  32  Muller]  ^papst  ouxgj  zfi  x[spl  0swv]'  auvxip.axac  8s  xal  sv  ’Axa815p.l1?  xj}  ’A0i]v? 
xaO.axep  &  "Hpataxo?.  xal  tfaxiv  auxy  xaXacbv  Y8pup.a  xal  pa>[j.b<;  sv  x<p  xspivei  xijq  0sou.  8elxvuxai  xal  (dials  dpxala  xaxa 
-rfjv  etaoSov,  sv  xou  xe  npop.i)0dio<;  saxl  xuxo?  xal  xou  'Hcpalaxou.  xsxofyxat  8d,  o)?xal  Auaip.<4xiQ<;9ir]afv,  b  p.svllpop.i)0su<; 
xpwxoq  xal  xpeaSuxepo?  sv  Seih?  axf|xxpov  g^wv,  8  8s  '’Hpacaxo?  veo?  xal  Ssuxspo?*  xal  {3w[xb<;  dcpipocv  xoivdq  saxtv  sv  xjj 
[liasc  'xxoxexuxup.ivoi;. 

3  I  30,  2:  sv  ’  AxaSijp.!?  8g  saxi  npop,i)0gu)<;  (da)p,6<;,  xal  0gouatv  &%’  auxo 0  xpb?  x9)v  x6Xtv  Ixovxei;  xatop.^va<;  Xap.xi8a<;... 
eaxt  Se  Mouawvxs  ^o>p.6?,  xal  2xspo?  'Ep;xou,  xal  svSov  ’AOijva?,  xbv  8s  'HpaxX^ouq  sxolijaav.  xalpuxdv^axtveXala?. 
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Thucydides  apparently  has  in  mind  a  building,  for  the  assembly  was  held  behind  locked 
doors.  Either  the  ruse  of  holding  the  assembly  away  out  there  in  the  suburbs  was  a  pohtical 
coup  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  that  could  be  locked 
up  in  the  temple;  or  the  locked  gates  were  the  gates  of  the  temenos.  But  Pausamas  ex¬ 
plicitly  mentions  at  the  hillock  of  Colonus  Hippius  not  only  the  altar  to  Poseidon  but  also 
the  grove  and  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  adding  that  these  had  been  burned  by  Antigonus.1 
In  the  time  of  Sophocles  both  grove  and  temple  stood. 


21.  Asclepiea 


a.  The  Asclepieum  on  the  South  Slope  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 


Ancient  authors,  in  general,  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  great  sanctuary  of  Asclepius 
in  Athens.2  Pausanias  passes  it  by,  with  barely  a  reference  to  the  building  (I  21,  4) : 


TOU  84  ’AffxXiqXtoO  TO  CSpOV 

Iq  te  tcc  dyd~k[i<xzd  4<rnv,  ox6aa  toG 

0sou  xsxofT)Tac  xaE  twv  xa£8«v,  xal  dq 
zdq  Ypai yaq  6 4aq  aijcov.  sort  84  dv  auzci) 
xpTjvY),  xap’  f)  Xlyouat  IIocisi8(I)voq  xaiSa  .  .  . 


and  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepius  is 
worth  seeing,  both  for  the  various  statues  which 
have 

been  made  of  the  god  and  his  children  and 
for  the  paintings.  Then,  there  is  in  it  a 
spring,  by  which,  they  say,  Poseidon's  son  .  .  . 


The  excavator’s  spade3  has  given  us  what  we  really  know  of  the  sanctuary;  it  occupies  the 
next  terrace  west  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  consists  of  several  parts:  1)  the  temple,  of 
which  nothing  is  left  but  the  foundations,  10.50  x  6  M.;  2)  the  manse  (?);  and  3)  the  sani¬ 
tarium,  attached  to  the  temple — a  double  colonnade  49.50  x  11  M.  This  last  part  of  the 
sanctuary  was  built  against  and  into  the  Acropolis  rock,  facing  the  south  and  sheltered 
from  the  north  winds.  From  the  inner  colonnade  one  enters  through  an  arched  doorway 
into  a  grotto,  or  chamber,  artificially  enlarged,  in  which  is  the  sacred  spring,  still  flowing 
with  pure  water  with  a  strong  mineral  taste  and  slightly  brackish.  The  sanitarium  was 
provided  with  rooms  or  wards  and  appears  to  have  had  an  upper  story. 

This  sanctuary  of  Asclepius  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes;  for 
it  is  at  the  sanitarium  and  at  the  hands  of  the  healing  god  that  the  blind  god  of  wealth 
recovers  his  sight.  Chremylus  determines  to  secure  the  admission  of  Plutus  to  the  hospital 
(At.  PL  411-412): 

xaTaxXEvsiv  aGxBv  elq  ’AaxXiqxtoG  I  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  bed 

xpduuziv  dazt  |  for  him  at  the  sanctuary  of  Asclepius 


and  Chremylus  proposes  that  he  and  his  servant  transfer  their  blind  guest  thither  (ibid. 
620-621): 


dyil)  84  xal  a6  y’  <bq  zdxiaza  zbv  0e8v 
iYxaTaxXtvouvT’  #Ytopev  eEq  ’AcixXiqxtoG 


let’s  you  and  me  take  the  god  at  once  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Asclepius  and  get  him  a  bed  there 


And  then  the  procedure  of  getting  the  poor,  afflicted  patient  into  a  general  ward  in  the 
hospital  is  described  (ibid.  653-663) : 


KA.  wq  y^P  cE;ptx6ps0a  xpiq  t8v  0s8v 

dyovzeq  avBpa  tots  p4v  ccGXiwtoctov, 
vuv  8’  st  tiv’  BEXXov  paxapiov  xsuBaEpova, 
xpwTov  p4v  gcijtov  ixl  0aXaTTav  ,r;Y0tJL£V> 

Kxsit’  4XoGpsv.  TT.  vf)  At’  sGBaEpcov  ctp’  fjv 
cEvfjp  ydpuv  t^uxp?  OaXctTTfl  Xoupsvoq. 

KA.  sxstTa  xp8q  t£>  Tspsvoq  fjpsv  tou  0eoG. 

ixsl  84  $G)pci>  xBxava  xal  xpo06paTa 
xa0wat(l)0Y),  x4Xavoq  'HipotEaTOU  pXoyE, 


CA.  The  moment  we  reached  the  god’s  abode, 
leading  a  man  then  most  wretched 
but  now  the  happiest  and  most  blest  of  men, 
first  of  all  we  took  him  to  the  pool  and 
gave  him  a  bath.  WO.  What  bliss,  by  Zeus! — 
for  an  old  man  to  get  a  ducking  in  a  cold  pool! 
CA.  Then  we  went  on  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
the  god. 

And  when  our  cakes  and  preliminary  sacrifice  had 
been  laid  upon  the  altar,  goo  for  Hephaestus’s 
flame, 

we  got  Plutus  a  proper  bed  there; 

and  we  drew  together,  each  of  us,  a  bed  of  straw 


xotTsxXEvapsv  tov  IIXoGtov,  waxsp  sExBq  fjv’ 
•fjptov  8’  BxaaToq  UTtSaSa  xapsxaTTUSTO 


1  The  whole  passage,  I  30,  4,  is  quoted  in  full  on  p.  145. 

2  The  scanty  material,  mostly  epigraphic,  is  collected  by  Curtius,  Stadtgesch.  v.  Athen,  p.  XVII. 

*  The  excavations  were  made  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  1876-1878.  See  the  Ilpx/.xcxa  for 
1877.  See  illustration  facing  p.  154. 
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With  these  lines  Aristophanes  gives  us  several  helpful  hints.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
at  the  outer  precincts  a  “pool.”  0aXccTTa  in  this  passage  is  usually  explained  as  “the  sea.” 
But  they  did  not  go  down  four  or  five  miles  to  the  sea  in  order  to  get  from  Chremylus’s 
house  to  the  Asclepieum ;  and  Carion  expressly  states  that  they  plunged  Plutus  into  the  water 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  reaching  the  god’s  abode,  and  in  the  next  instant  they  entered 
the  sacred  enclosure.  The  temenos  walls  are  still  fairly  well  to  be  traced;  in  some  of  the 
unidentified  walls  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  precinct,  near  its  south-east  entrance,  we 
must  look  for  the  remains  of  this  pool;  for  the  water  that  supplied  the  pool  must  have  been 
conducted  to  it  from  the  sacred  spring  in  the  grotto  of  the  sanitarium  proper.  And  the  water 
in  which  they  gave  the  new  patient  his  bath  of  purification  we  are  expressly  told  was  cold 
— spring  water. 

Besides  the  pool,  Aristophanes  gives  us  assurance,  though  we  scarcely  need  it,  that  there 
was  a  general  altar  for  offerings  before  the  temple.  On  this  they  laid  their  offerings  of  cakes 
and  other  things  as  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  There  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  identification  of  the  altar.  But  in  front  of  the  temple  and  squarely  in  the  axis  of 
it  and  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  spring  is  an  oblong  structure  in  which  we  may  well  see 
the  foundations  of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  flames  of  Hephaestus  were  to  devour 
the  offerings  left  upon  it  by  our  trio. 

After  the  bath  and  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  they  make  their  arrangements  for  the 
cure  at  the  hospital  proper.  The  patient  is  given  a  proper  bed — somewhere  in  the  colonnade; 
the  friends  of  the  patient  are  admitted  with  him,  but  they  must  scrape  together  such  beds 
of  straw  as  they  can  manage  to  secure.  That  they  are  all  in  a  general  ward  is  made  clear 
by  Carion’s  further  recital  (11.  742-744) : 


ol  81  i^xaTaxel^evoi  xap’  auxtp  xwq  Soxsiq 
t8v  IIXoOtov  •rjaxa^ovTO  xod  zijv  vux6’  oXfjv 
i  yprjyipeaav 


and  those  who  had  their  beds  beside  him — you 
can’t  believe 

how  they  cheered  for  Plutus,  and  they  stayed 
awake 

doing  it  all  night  long 


There  was  no  careful  separation  of  patients  in  those  old  health-establishments  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Asclepius.  All  sorts  of  illnesses  were  being  treated  in  this  same  general 
ward  (Ar.  PI.  664-671) : 


r Y.  -rjaav  8s  tivs<;  xa'XXot  8s6p.svot  to 0  0eo 0 ; 

KA.  elq  jj.lv  ye  NsoxXs(8t)<;,  iazi  tui pX6? 

st £ p o (  te  xoXXol  xavToSaxct  voarmaza 
£Xovt£<t  (lx;  8 k  Touq  Xuxvouq  axoa6saa<; 
Tjp.lv  xapTjYYEtV  ^yxa0£^£tv  tou  ®£0^ 

6  xpoxoXcx;,  eixwv,  ijv  Tt?  a’ifa0T)Tai  ^6<pou, 
atyav,  axavTS?  xoapdox;  xaTsxs£[J.£0a 


WO.  And  were  there  also  others  there  in  need  of 
the  god’s  help? 

CA.  Yes,  one,  Neoclides,  who  is  blind. 


And  there  were  a  lot  more,  with  all  sorts  of 
diseases.  And  when  the  god’s  attendant  put  out 
the  lights  and  told  us  to  go  to  sleep, 
adding  that  if  any  one  should  hear  a  noise  he 
should  make  no  sound,  we  all  turned  duly  in 


The  sanitarium  had  its  lighting  system,  too,  it  seems,  and  at  bedtime  all  lights  were  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  patients  were  expected  to  go  to  sleep. 

Of  course,  Aristophanes’s  object  in  all  this  recital  is  to  make  the  whole  performance  at 
the  Asclepieum  as  ridiculous  as  possible.  Still,  we  may  be  sure,  he  is  using  the  realities  of 
the  place  and  of  the  system  as  a  basis  for  his  fun.  The  pool  is  real;  the  sacred  enclosure 
is  real;  the  temple  is  real;  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  is  real;  the  sanitarium  building  and 
sick-ward  and  its  appurtenances  are  real.  Among  those  appurtenances  of  the  colonnaded 
building  were  other  altars  for  sacrifices  that  were  not  by  fire  and  tables  for  gifts  from  grateful 
patients.  These  also  are  introduced  by  Aristophanes  in  Carion’s  recital  (676-680): 


exeit’  dcvaS’kitpaq  opto  tov  tspea 
Touq  <p0ol<;  apxa^ovTa  xai  z&q  faxaSaq 
ccx8  TYjq  TpaxE^Tj?  tt]<;  le pa?.  (xsTa  touto  81 
xspirjXOe  ToGq  @wp.ou<;  axaviag  Iv  xuxXtp, 
el  xou  xoxavov  elf]  tc  xaTaXeXeiji.jJ.lvov 


and  then  I  glanced  up  and  saw  the  priest 
grabbing  the  pancakes  and  the  figs  off 
from  the  table  of  consecration;  and  after  that 
he  went  around  about  all  the  altars  to  see 
if  any  cooky  happened  to  have  been  left 


As  every  Asclepieum  had  its  corps  of  physicians,  so,  too,  it  had  its  pharmacy.  The 
sanitarium  of  Athens  also  had  its  drug  shop  and  the  paraphernalia  appertaining  thereunto- 
— pestles  and  mortars  and  pill-boxes  and  what  not  (Ar.  PI.  710-712): 
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KA.  exetTa  -juatq  auTa>  k£0cvov  OustStov 

xape0Y)xs  xa l  SoESuxa  xal  xcSw-rtov. 

FT.  XE0ivov;  KA.  p.d  At’  ou  oGyJ  ys 

xt6(i)tiov 


CA.  And  then  a  helper  set  before  him  a  little 
stone 

mortar  and  pestle  and  a  little  box. 

WO.  Of  stone?  CA.  Of  course  not,  by  Zeus— 
any  way,  not  the  pill-box 


The  mortar  comes  in  again  (11.  718-720): 
h rstTGC  IcpXa 

iv  -rfj  0 u tcjt  ffupLxapafJuyvuuv  6%6v 
xal  aycvov 


and  then  he  ground  up 
in  the  mortar  a  mixture  of  fig-tree-juice 
and  mastich 


The  pestle  and  mortar  are  very  real,  though  the  concoctions  that  the  drug-shop  puts  up 
and  the  method  of  treatment  that  follows  may  be  the  veriest  nonsense,  to  ridicule  the  whole 


medical  profession.  ... 

At  the  western  end  of  the  colonnade  of  the  sanitarium  is  a  square  platform,  with  a  circular 
shaft  2.20  M.  deep  and  2.70  M.  wide.  It  suggests  the  Tholos  at  Epidaurus.  The  original 
purpose  of  both  is  mysterious.  Some  people  still  hold  to  the  view  that  these  curious  pits 
were  the  cage  for  the  serpents  of  Asclepius.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Tholos  at  Epidaurus,  the  snakes  of  the  Asclepieum  of  Athens  certainly  were  not  housed  in 
this  cistern  or  whatever  else  it  may  have  been.  They  dwelt  with  the  god  in  his  temple. 
Aristophanes  is  not  making  fun,  when  the  snakes  are  summoned  from  the  temple  and  when 
they  return  with  Asclepius  to  the  temple  (PI.  732-734) : 


e!0’  6  0so<;  ixoxxuaev. 

I£pi;drr)v  o5v  §6o  Spaxovr’  ix  tou  vew 
uxepcpustg  t6  p.£ye0o<; 


then  the  god  gave  a  whistle. 
And  then  two  serpents — of  enormous  size — shot 
out  from  the  temple 


And  when  their  healing  work  was  done  (740-741) 


0  0£0ip  S’  £U0£(i)<; 

■fjipdviffEV  auTov  oY  t’  o<p£tq  £(<;  t6v  veiov 


the  god  in  an  instant 
disappeared,  and  the  snakes  with  him,  into  the 
temple 


In  the  temple  these  serpents  had  their  dwelling,  even  as  the  Erichthonius  serpent  dwelt 
inside  the  Erechtheum  upon  the  Acropolis.  They  were  supposed,  as  Carion  tells  the  tale, 
to  slip  into  the  hospital  and  do  their  work;  and  lying  there  and  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  the  porridge,  he  plays  the  part  of  one  of  them  himself.1 

An  unnamed  comic  poet  uses  the  “incubation”  in  a  sanctuary  of  Asclepius  as  a  symbol 
of  recovery,  or  of  resurrection,  from  spiritual  blindness  or  spiritual  death  to  the  new  insight 
and  the  new  life  that  comes  through  the  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration  by  philosophical 
truth  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  104,  6-11  K.): 

toioutov  ■Jjv  Tt  [xou  xdXac  ax6xo q 
xe pi  T'ijv  Stavocav,  <!>$  eocxe,  xeEpisvov, 
o  xavx’  IxpuxTE  xaGxa  xfjtpdvi^e  p,oc. 

vGv  S’  K0aS’  4X0WV,  waxsp  eE?  ’AaxXirjxtoG 

iyxaTaxXi0££ip,  ’taxs,  (jlet;’  SXEyov  yp6vov 
dvaSESEioxa1  x£pixaTG>,  XaXw  9povu>v 


such  was  the  darkness  that  lay,  in  times 
past,  it  seems,  about  my  mind, 
that  hid  all  these  things  and  kept  them  from  my 
sight. 

But  now  that  I  have  come  here,  as  if  I  had  found 
a  bed  in  the  house  of 

Asclepius,  after  a  little  while,  as  you  know, 

I  have  come  back  to  life;  I  walk;  I  speak  intelli¬ 
gently 


b.  The  Asclepieum  of  Epidaurus 

The  cult  of  Asclepius  at  Athens,2  like  that  of  the  healing  god  throughout  Hellas  and  the 
Roman  world,  was  an  offshoot  of  the  famous  cult  at  his  central  sanctuary  at  Epidaurus.3 
The  famous  temple  at  the  Hieron  of  Epidaurus,  the  ground-plan  of  which  we  now  know 
fairly  well4  since  the  splendid  work  of  excavation  conducted  there  by  Kawadias  and  the 

1  At.  PI.  689-690.  They  open  the  eyes  of  Plutus,  ibid.  735-738. 

2  Cp.  C.  I.  A.  II  1649. 

3  Cf.  Paus.  1126,  8:tz  y<*P  ’  Aav.XriXi.ela  aupfaxtoxi  sxtpav^axaxa  1 5  ’ExtSaupou.  xouxo  p.bv  yap  ’ASirjvatot  tt)s  xeXexr]? 
Xdyovxsq  ’AaxXrjxup  pexaSouvat  xr)V  fjpipocv  xauxrjv  ’ExtSabpta  6vo;j.<4!lou<jt,  xal  Gebv  &%’  exefvou  tpaalv ’ AcxXr)xc6v  <jp tat 
vo;ju<j0-rivat ....  ’Apxbt?.  .  .  .  laQel?  sv  xn  ’EiaSauptjc  xov  Oebv  iirqY^YSxo  e?  n^pyapov.  . . .  xb  5’  sv  BaX&Ypat?  Tat?  Koprj- 
vafajv,  saxtv  ’AoxX^xcb?  xaXouuevo?  xal  obxo?  x.  x.  X. 

4  A  Doric  peripteros  24.35  x  13.04M.,  with  6x11  columns,  built  of  poros  covered  with  white  marble 
stucco.  It  had  doors  of  ivory. 


THE  SANCTUARY  AND  SANITARIUM  OF  EPIDAURUS 
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Greek  Archaeological  Society,  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek  dramatic  poets  apparently  but 
twice,  and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  it  is  actually  the  sanctuary  of  Epidaurus  that  is 
meant  in  those  two  passages.  The  original  seat  of  Asclepius  worship,1  with  the  temple  of 
the  god,  at  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  the  Curculio  of  Plautus. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  also  the  stage-setting  of  Plautus’s  Greek  original. 
It  stands  to  reason  also  that  the  city  of  Epidaurus  should  have  had  a  temple  of  Asclepius, 
even  without  the  testimony  of  Plautus  and  the  new  comedy  from  which  he  drew  his  plot 
and  his  scene,  although  the  words  of  Pausanias  in  his  disappointingly  hasty  mention  of  the 
sights  of  the  town  seem  to  imply  that  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  city 
there  was  no  temple  (II  29,  1) : 


Auxt)  §£  twv  ’ExtBaupEwv  f)  xo7t<;  xapefyexo 
4q  pivf)[JLY)v  TCtSs  aihokoywTaxa.  xepisvoi; 

tioTiv  ’Aaxkiqxiou,  xai  dyaXpaTa  6 
©so q  auToq  xod  ’Hxtovrj...  xauxa  iuxtv 

4v  uxatGpf}),  7(001)  Ilaptou.  vaol  iv  rfj 

x67et  xai  Atovuaou  xai  ’ApxepuBoq  iaxtv  dXXoq 


The  city  of  Epidaurus  itself  has  to  offer 
the  following  chief  objects  of  interest:  there  is, 
of  course,  a  sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius;  there 
are  statues  of  the  god  himself  and  of  Epione  .  .  . 
These  are 

of  Parian  marble  and  stand  under  the  open  sky. 
There  are  temples 

in  the  city — one  to  Dionysus  and  another  to 
Artemis 


And  yet,  while  Pausanias  does  not  explicitly  state  that  there  was  no  temple  in  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Asclepius,  and  while  he  does  say  that  the  statues  of  the  god  and  his  wife  stood 
out  in  the  open  air,  and  while  he  omits  from  his  hasty  account  of  Epidaurus  city  and  his 
very  brief  list  of  city  temples  any  notice  of  a  temple  of  the  god  of  healing,  we  may  still  feel 
quite  sure,  both  on  the  natural  assumption  that  the  Epidaurians  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  a  temple  to  their  own  particular  national  divinity  and  on  the  evidence  of  Plautus,  that 
Asclepius  did  have  a  temple  there. 

The  comic  poet  tells  us  nothing  about  the  temple  save  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  the 
“ incubation”  of  patients  in  it  (Cur.  14): 

hoc  Aesculapi  fanum  est 


(Cur.  61-62) : 


The  sick  Cappadox  resorts  to 


aegrotus  incubat 
in  Aesculapi  fano 

the  temple  for  prayer  to  the  physician  god  (ibid.  527 ) : 
volo  hie  in  fano  supplicare2 


(ibid.  270-273) : 

CO.  pacem  ab  Aesculapio 

petas . 

CA.  ibo  atque  orabo. 

The  great  doors  of  the  temple  creak  and  groan  as  the  sacristan  unfastens  the  bolts  and  the 
valves  turn  on  their  great  hinges  and  the  wheel  rolls  round  on  the  marble  floor  (ibid.  203-204) 
.  .  .  sonitum  et  crepitum  claustrorum  audio, 
aeditumum  aperire  fanum 

after  his  unavailing  “incubation”  and  the  leno,  Cappadox,  comes  out  with  prayers  unheard 

and  ills  unhealed3  (ibid.  216-219) : 

migrare  certumst  iam  nunc  e  fano  foras, 
quando  Aesculapi  ita  sentio  sententiam 
ut  qui  me  nihili  faciat  nec  salvom  velit. 
valetudo  decrescit,  adcrescit  labor. 

The  two  passages  in  the  Greek  drama  which  may  refer  to  the  famous  iep6v  of  Epidaurus 
are  1)  Aristophanes’s  Wasps  122-123: 


BiexXeuaev  eiq  A’t'ytvav  elxa  £u77a6wv 
yu/xtop  xaxexXtvev  auxov  eE?  Aax7r]xto(i 


he  sailed  across  to  Aegina;  then  at  night  he  took 
him  and  put  him  to  bed  in  Asclepius’s  temple 


VJU  ^  kv/yi  xvrwr  »■  -  ■  -  ■  • 

1  Asclepius  was  born  at  Epidaurus,  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  his  worship  became  diffused  throughout 
the  world.  Cf.  Paus.  II  26,  8:  p.apxupec  54  [J-ot  /.at  x65s  iv  ’ExiSa.p.p  xov  0e6v  yevea Oaf  xz  yap  Aa/A^ista  *xX. 
See  note  3,  p.  166. 

2  Cf.  11.  532;  558.  ,  ,  ,  /T31  ^  ,SD  onm- 

s  The  leno  makes  his  salutation  with  covered  head  (PI.  Our.  389-391)) . 

operto  capite  Aesculapium 

salutat. 

The  presence  of  the  temple  on  the  stage  is  referred  to  once  more,  line  699. 
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Philocleon  was  suffering  from  no  ordinary  malady;  his  case  was  desperate;  it  refused  to 
respond  even  to  the  extraordinary  measures  that  Bdelycleon  had  applied;  his  case  must  be 
submitted  to  the  world’s  greatest  specialists.  Where  were  they?  The  Asclepieum  in  Athens 
had  not  yet  gained  a  reputation — was  perhaps  not  even  yet  built.  So  the  son,  says  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  sailed  across  to  Aegina  with  his  father.  Why  to  Aegina?  Was  there  an  Asclepieum 
there?  Or  was  Aegina  only  a  first  “station-stop”  on  the  way  to  Epidaurus  and  its  most 
famous  Asclepieum?  Xanthias’s  account  moves  very  rapidly.  But  the  action  moves  very 
rapidly,  too;  for  bright  and  early  next  morning  after  the  trip  to  Aegina  or  Epidaurus,  there 
was  Philocleon  at  the  dicastery  again!  Aegina  was  only  half  as  far  away  as  the  Epidaurus 
sanctuary;  but  it  was  almost  as  preposterous  for  the  old  man  to  escape  from  a  temple  at 
Aegina  and  get  back  to  Athens  as  it  was  for  him  to  make  the  journey  by  night  from  Epi¬ 
daurus.  Perhaps  the  comic  element  was  all  the  more  pronounced  if  Aristophanes  meant 
his  audience  to  think  of  Epidaurus  rather  than  Aegina.  We  know  of  no  Asclepieum  at 
Aegina,  though  there  may  have  been  one;  the  desperate  case  of  Philocleon  called  for  the 
most  skilful  specialists;1  even  the  Athenian  sanitarium  was  not  adequate;  we  would  conclude, 
therefore,  that  this  line  from  Aristophanes  points  to  the  Hieron  of  Epidaurus. 


2)  Euripides’s  Hippolytus  1209: 
expuxTS  S’  ’IaGpiov  xal  xevpav  ’AjxXiqxiou 


and  hid  from  view  the  Isthmus  and  Asclepius’s 
rock 


The  wave  surged  up  so  high  that  the  outstanding  features  of  the  landscape,  the  lofty 
summits  of  Sciron’s  Cliff,  Geraneum,  Acrocorinthus,  and  the  rugged  hills  that  stood  be¬ 
tween  Epidaurus  city  and  the  Hieron  of  Asclepius,  were  hidden  from  the  view  of  the 
witnesses  of  Hippolytus’s  death. 

c.  Sanitarium  in  Piraeus 


Not  only  in  Epidaurus  and  in  Athens  were  there  sanitariums  in  connection  with  the 
temples  of  Asclepius.  The  harbor-town  also  had  its  hospital  and  temple  to  the  god  of  heal¬ 
ing.  Crates,  the  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  calls  it  a  Paeonium  “the  place  of  healing”  (0rip., 


Frag.  15,  2-5  K): 

TCt  Ospixa  Xompa  XpiDTOV  <5?£(i)  Totq  ipLot? 
ixl  xtdvcov  coaxsp  Std  tou  xataiviou 
lx!  GaXd'u'nr]?,  «a0’  Ixauifp  £e6a£Tac 
elq  xfjv  x6eXov.  Ipet  SI  0’  ESStop  ((ivlxs'rs® 


hot  baths  first  of  all  I  will  bring  in  for  my  folks 
in  an  aque¬ 
duct  on  pillars,  just  as  it  is  all  through  the  sani¬ 
tarium 

by  the  sea,  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  running 
water  in 

each  individual’s  bath-tub.  And  the  water  will 
say  “Hold!  enough” 


This  up-to-date  sanitarium  with  its  hot  and  cold  baths  is  by  the  sea.  It  is  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  a  part  of  the  Asclepieum  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Plutus  (621)  r 

Suo  -yd p  etatv  (’AaxXrjxcoO,  b  for  there  are  two  Asclepiuses,  the 

plv  Iv  aaTSt,  b  SI  iv  Ileipoctet  one  in  the  city,  and  the  one  in  the  Piraeus 

The  location  of  this  important  Asclepieum  has  been  determined  by  the  excavations  of 
the  middle  and  later  eighties,  in  which  remains  of  the  walls,  a  colossal  statue  of  Asclepius, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions — votive  reliefs  and  dedications  to  the  god  of 
healing  and  official  records  of  the  temple — were  brought  to  light.2  The  building  or  buildings 
stood  near  the  shore  on  the  Zea  side  of  the  peninsula. 

1  Korte,  der  Bezirk  eines  Heilgottes,  Ath.  Mitt.  XVIII  (1893),  p.  249,  infers  from  this  passage  that  there 
could  have  been  no  Asclepius  worship  in  Athens  when  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Wasps.  As  well  infer 
from  some  one’s  going  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  there  was  no  Apollo  worship  in  Athens!  The 
Asclepieum  of  Epidaurus  was  as  much  more  famous  and  reliable  than  the  Asclepieum  in  Athens  as  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Pytho  was  greater  than  all  the  Pythia  in  Athens.  There  may  have  been  no  Asclepieum  in  Athens 
until  420-419,  but  it  is  not  proved  by  Philocleon’s  forced  trip  to  Aegina  or  Epidaurus!  With  the  help  of  a 
badly  mutilated  inscription,  Korte  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Asclepius  came  to  Athens  first  in  420  B.  C. 
But  the  inscription  in  question  does  not  necessarily  have  to  do  with  the  first  founding  of  an  Asclepius  cult  in 
Athens,  but  only  with  that  particular  foundation  with  which  the  inscription  deals.  We  know  that  there  was. 
more  than  one  Asclepieum  in  Athens. 

a  ’Ecp.  ’APX.  1884;  1885;  AsX-c.  ’Ap*.  1888;  C.  I.  A.  II  1504;  1651. 
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We  may  reasonably  infer  from  the  fragment  from  Crates  that  the  baths  were  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  this  sanitarium.  Indeed,  “Baths”  and  “Sanitarium”  had  become 
synonymous  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  When  Dionysus  complains  that  his  kidneys 
are  seriously  affected  by  the  constant  buffetings  from  Aeschylus,  he  proposes  to  go  to  the 
"“Baths”  for  relief  (Ar.  Ran.  1279-1280): 


iyw  piv  ouv  dq  to  (DaXavsiov  (io6X.op.ai*  well,  I’ll  to  the  “Baths”; 

uxo  Twv  x.6xo)v  yap  tw  vscppd)  (Jou^omw  for  my  kidneys  are  swollen  from  the  blows 

The  Serangeum,  with  its  baths,1  stood  just  below  the  temple  of  Asclepius  and  may  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  one  and  the  same  extensive  institution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  the  Piraeus  was  equipped 
with  a  system  of  water-works,2  probably  constructed  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War  and  that,  in  the  days  before  the  Roman  arch,  the  water-mains  were  carried 
in  on  pillars.  The  material  comforts  of  the  old  Athenians  were  not  so  limited;  and  hot 
and  cold  baths,  with  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  by  simply  turning  on  a  faucet,  formed  a  part 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  comfortably  well-to-do  (Ar.  PI.  614-617) : 


eucoxemOoct  p-etcc  twv  xafSoiv 
Tfjq  ts  yuvatxoq,  xai  XouaapLsvoq 
Xtxapix;  xwpwv  Iy.  flaXaveiou 


to  have  a  good  time  with  my  children 
and  my  wife,  and  coming  after  my  bath 
fresh  and  clean  from  the  bath-house 


In  this  passage  Blepsidemus  is  probably  talking  about  the  public  baths  in  the  city  rather 
than  a  private  bath  in  his  own  home.  Such,  of  course,  existed.  The  baths  that  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  daily  life  of  imperial  Rome  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  fifth  century 
Athens,3  though  there  was  no  such  mania  for  bathing  as  in  the  days  of  Trajan  and  Caracalla.4 
Amphis  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  BaXaveiov  “The  Bath-house”  (Frag.  7  K.),  and  the  bath¬ 
house  is  not  infrequently  mentioned  in  the  comedy.5 

Those  big  bathing  establishments  like  the  one  at  the  Serangeum  had  their  various  rooms 
for  special  bathing  features  like  the  great  Roman  baths.  There  was,  for  example,  a  suda¬ 
torium,  with  its  vapor  baths  (Eup.  Arjfji.,  Frag.  128  K.): 


OTi;  TO  XUplGCTfjpiOV 


what!  the  sudatorium 


(PI.  St.  226-227) : 

vel  unctiones  Graecas  sudatorias 
vendo  vel  alias  malacas,  crapularias 

The  “Turkish”  bath  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fifth  century  B.  C.;  it  is  called  “Greek”  by  the 
Roman  poet;  it  is  called  “Laconian”  by  the  Greeks.6  The  sudatorium  was  a  vaulted  room, 
shaped  like  a  bee-hive,7  and  the  heat  for  inducing  the  perspiration  was  artificial  (Alex. 


Kauv.,  Frag.  101  K.): 

iv  tw  (iaXavsftp  (aiqts  xup  Tatq  iaya. pat? 
^v6v 


when  there  is  no  fire  in  the  fur¬ 
naces  in  the  bath-house 


What  Alexis  calls  a  “hearth,”  “furnace,”  Aristophanes  calls  more  directly  (Inc.  Frag. 
720  K.) 

xcspuvov  (JgcXgcveIou  I  a  bath-house  furnace 

The  furnace-room  of  the  public  baths  was  a  fine  warm  place,  and  it  proved  very  popular 
with  the  poor  in  cold  weather.7  The  Good  Man  (now  become  rich)  bids  the  Informer  (now 
poor)  in  the  Plutus  (952-953) 

dq  to  (iaXavelov  Tpe^e*  to  the  bath-house  run, 

stect’  iv-d  xopu<paio<;  £<jty]X.g><;  Gepou  and  there  take  your  stand  at  the  head  of  the  fine 

and  warm  yourself 

2  The^water  had  been  piped  into  the  great  Arsenal  before  the  production  of  Aristophanes’s  Acharnians 
(425  B.  C.);  for  in  that  play  Aristophanes  (918-922)  ridicules  the  fear  entertained  by  some  that  an  enemy 
might  use  the  water-mains  (uSpoppin)  to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal.  See  p.  300.  ,  w;,  i„~ 

S  3  Even  in  Mycenaean  times  the  bath  was  both  a  necessity  (k  363)  and  a  luxury  (0  451).  Witness  also 
the  facilities  for  bathing  provided  at  the  Mycenaean  palaces  we  know.  .  ,  .  . 

4  And  yet  in  Menander’s  Wrath  (’Opr-,  Frag.  363  K.)  we  find  an  elderly  gentleman  boastmg  that  ha 

bathes  five  times  a  day!  ,  _  .  T  „  TZ- 

6  E  g.,  Ar.  Nub.  837;  991;  Eq.  1060.  Cf.  also  Hermip.  Inc.  Frag.  76  K. 

e  Dio  Gas.  LIII  27;  Strabo  III  3,  6. 

7  Alciphr.  Ep.  I  23. 
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It  sometimes  was  too  warm  a  place;  for  Chremylus  (Ar.  PI.  535)  reproaches  poverty  with, 
among  other  things,  having  brought  him  nothing 

•rcXrJv  <f(oSo)v  ex  @aXave(ou  I  hut  blisters  from  the  bath-house 

As  in  Homeric  times  the  bath  was  always  followed  by  the  anointing  with  olive  oil,  so 
in  classical  times  a  special  room  and  a  special  attendant  were  provided  for  that  necessary 
operation  (Alex.  Kauv.,  Frag.  101,  2  K.): 

xexXetaptlvov  Te  TaXenuTiQpiov1  I  and  the  anointing-room1  was  locked 

There  were,  as  we  learn  from  vase-paintings,  separate  bath-rooms  for  women  in  the 
public  baths,2  as  in  Roman  times.  The  women’s  side  of  the  house  was  equipped  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  men’s. 

There  were  in  the  equipment  of  these  great  public  baths  in  Greece  rooms  with  tubs,3 
with  swimming  pools,4  with  big  la  vers  and  with  showers.5  Whether  it  is  a  tub  or  a  shower 
in  Anaxilas’s  Lyre-maker  (Frag.  17  K.), 

4v  zotq  $aXave(oc<;  ou  ziOezoci  Xo  urf)  pea 

depends  on  whether  we  put  a  period  or  an  interrogation  point  at  the  end.  With  the  in¬ 
terrogation  point,  the  line  means:  "don’t  they  put  bath-tubs  in  bath-rooms?”  With  the 
period,  it  says:  "There  are  no  tubs  in  the  bath-rooms” — that  is,  we  have  to  take  the  shower. 


22.  The  Theseum  in  Athens 


A  very  few  passages  from  the  comic  poets  make  some  reference  to  "The  Theseum”  in 
Athens.  It  is  on  all  sides  now  agreed  that  that  most  perfectly  preserved  building  from 
classical  antiquity,  the  so-called  "Theseum,”  is  not  the  heroum  of  Theseus,  built  to  receive 
the  bones  of  the  great  hero  when  they  were  brought  from  Scyros  to  Athens  by  Cimon  about 
469  B.  C.  However  luring  the  problem,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  study 
to  discuss  the  so-called  "Theseum” — what  it  is  or  to  whom  it  was  consecrated.  The  real 
Theseum,  one  of  the  most  holy  places  of  Athens,  was  not  on  the  Ceramicus  side  of  the  Agora 
but  "in  the  middle  of  the  city,”6  east  of  the  market-place,  north  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  first  ascent  to  the  main  entrance  to  the  citadel  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea.7  How  large  the  Theseum  building  was  we  do  not  know;  not  one  of  our  sources  says 
anything  about  the  building  or  its  dimensions.  But  the  temenos,  though  in  the  heart  of 
the  ancient  city,  must  have  been  quite  extensive.  A  military  unit  of  considerable  strength 
could  find  quarters  and  bivouac  within  the  limits  of  the  precinct.8  The  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  sometimes  held  its  meetings  at  the  Theseum.9  If  the  topography  described  in 
Aristotle’s  Constitution  of  Athens  is  correct — and  we  have  every  reason  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  such  a  witness  as  he — there  was  a  Theseum  in  Athens  at  least  half  a  century  before 
Cimon  brought  the  hero’s  bones  home  to  the  city;  and  that  sanctuary  stood  near  the 
Anaceum  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Acropolis  hill.  There  may  have  been  a  new  glorification 
of  the  old  heroum  when  the  relics  of  Theseus  were  deposited  there. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  holy  place  was  its  function  as  an  asylum  for  anyone 
whose  life  was  threatened  or  in  danger.  It  was,  in  an  especial  sense,  a  place  of  refuge  for 
runaway  slaves  to  whom  the  oppression  of  cruel  masters  had  grown  to  be  no  longer  endurable. 
There  they  might  find  safety  and  claim  the  right  to  be  sold  into  other  hands;  and  they  might 
stay  there  under  the  hero’s  protection  until  such  sale  could  be  effected.  To  this  fact  Aristo¬ 
phanes  makes  occasional  reference  (TQpat,  Frag.  567  K.): 


xpaTtmov  iaziv  iq  to  ©Yjuetov  SpapieTv  , 
ixsl  S’  Itoq  #v  xpaaiv  eupwpiev  fieveiv 


for  me 

it  is  best  to  run  to  the  Theseum 
and  to  stay  there  until  we  find  a  sale 


1  Called  by  the  Romans  unctorium. 

2  The  last  argument  is  the  vase  published  by  Tischbein  (IV  30)  with  the  word  AH  MOD  I A  written 
across  the  big  washbowl.  Cf.  Ar.  Pax.  1139;  Varro,  L.  L.  IX  68. 

3  See  under  Xouv'-p,  Xoux^ptov  and  it  eXo?  in  the  Alphabetical  List,  Vol.  III. 

4  As  at  Delphi,  in  the  Gymnasium,  for  example. 

6  Vase-paintings;  Gymnasium  at  Delphi. 

6  Plut.  Thes.  36. 

7  Arist.  ’  w).  noX.  15. 

8  Thuc.  VI  61,  2. 

9  C.  I.  A.  II  481,  2  ff.;  cf.  also  Photius  and  Et.  Mag.  s.v.  ©Tjaeiov. 
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Pollux,  who  quotes  the  lines,  adds  (VII  13) : 

o  8k  ot  vuv  cpa<n  xoug  oExixag 
xpaacv  alxeiv  IffTiv  eupsTv 
iv  xalg  ’Apcaxocpavoug  "Qpatg 


and  as  to  what  modern  people  say — that  servants 
demand  sale — we  can  find  that 
in  Aristophanes’s  Seasons 


And  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  the  Chorus  imagines  one  of  the  Athenian  war-galleys 
complaining  of  the  cruelty  proposed  by  Hyperbolus  and  declaring  that  she  and  her  sisters 
of  the  navy  will  take  refuge  in  the  Theseum  or  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides,  close  by 
(Ar.  Eq.  1311—1312): 


8’  dp eaxTf]  tgcut’  ’AGiqvaEoig,  xaG-rjaGaE  p.ot 
Soxet 

iq  t6  ©t)  aetov  xXeouaacg  v)  ’ire  tcov  aspivcov  Gewv 


and  if  the  Athenians  pass  this  bill,  I  propose  that 
we 

sail  to  the  Theseum  or  to  the  Eumenides’  shrine 
and  there  take  our  stand 


The  war  fleet  of  Athens,  rather  than  submit  to  a  hazardous  expedition  against  Carthage, 
will  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Theseum  and  demand  that  the  ships  be  sold  to  a  more  merciful 
master. 

The  same  custom  crops  out  in  a  single  word  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Aristophanes’s 
Polyidus  (Frag.  458  and  459  K.):  ©Yjasto-upu}'  (according  to  the  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
“one  who  spends  time  at  the  Theseum  ”)  and  0Y](j<£i>opi6i;etv(“to  complain  at  the  Theseum”) . 
From  the  Slave-teacher  of  Pherecrates  we  have  but  one  word  Grouse,)  (for  ©rjaeEcp,  most 
probably)  (Frag.  49  K.);  but  from  the  mere  title  of  the  play,  we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in 
our  conjecture  that  the  Theseum  plays  a  part  in  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  a  frightened  or 
oppressed  slave  or  slaves. 

All  these  comic  passages  deal  with  the  Theseum  only  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed. 
None  of  them  help  in  the  slightest  degree  toward  locating  the  sanctuary  in  its  topographical 
setting  in  Athens;  for  that  we  have  to  depend  upon  Aristotle,1  Plutarch,2  Pausanias,3  and 
a  series  of  inscriptions  that  originally  were  deposited  in  the  temple.4  Neither  do  they  afford 
any  suggestion  as  to  the  size  or  style  or  decoration  of  the  building  that  formed  the  heroum 
or  sanctuary  proper;  for  that  we  are  left  on  all  hands  entirely  in  the  dark.5 


23.  Heraclea  in  Attica 

With  allusions  to  the  worship  of  Heracles  in  Attica,  by  no  means  specific  or  clear, 
Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Theseus  the  following  invitation  to  Heracles  to  make  his 
home  in  Athens  (H.  F.  1322-1335) : 


©T)6a q  piv  ouv  exXeixe  tou  v6pou  x^ptv, 

e'xou  S’  apt’  rjpiv  izpdq  xoXtapa  HaXXaBog. 
ixet  x^P &q  crag  ayvEaag  (judapaxog 
86poug  T£  Swaw  XPW®T(,)V  t’  iptcov  pepog . 
a  8’  ^x  xoXitcov  Scop’  exco  acoaag  x6poug 
Slg  exxa,  xaupov  Kvcoccov  xaxaxxavcov, 

aol  zxuza  Scoaco.  xavxaxoO  pot  x^ovSg 
TspufvTj  SeSaaxar  zauz’  dx wvopaaplva 

ffeGsv  zb  Xotxov  dx  ^poxcov  xexXrjasTac 

^covTog-  Gavovxa  S’,  eux’  5v  eCg  "AiSou  poXflg, 

GuaEatai  XatvotaE  z’  ^Ejoyx topaertv 
xEpcov  avaEjet  xaa’  ’AGtjvaEcov  xoXtg. 
xaXSg  yap  ccaxoTg  crrsipavog  'EXXyjvcov  uxo 

avSp’  iaGXov  cExpsXouvxag  euxXetag  tuxeIv 

1  ’A0.  rioX.  15. 

2  Thes.  36. 

3 1  17,  2. 

4  C.  I.  A.  I  210,  273;  II  444,  445,  446,  448,  471. 

6  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  various  problems 
and  V  p.  489. 


well  then,  leave  Thebes,  under  the  law’s  con¬ 
straint, 

and  come  with  us  to  Pallas’s  town.  There 
will  I  cleanse  thy  hands  from  bloodguiltiness  and 
bestow  a  home  on  thee  and  half  my  wealth. 

And  the  gifts  I  have  from  my  citizens  for  having 
saved  twice  seven  children  by  the  slaying  of  the 
Cnosian 

bull,  those  will  I  present  to  thee.  And  all 
through  the  land  estates  have  been  assigned  to 
me: 

these  shall  henceforth  be  called  by  men  by  thy 
name 

while  thou  livest;  and  when  thou  art  gone  to 
Hades’  halls, 

all  the  city  of  the  Athenians  will  exalt  thee  in 
honor  with  sacrifices  and  with  piles  of  stone. 

For  a  glorious  crown  it  is  to  win  a  good  report 
from  Greeks 

by  lending  a  helping  hand  to  a  noble  man 


of  the  Theseum  see  Frazer,  Paus.,  Vol.  II  pp.  145-156, 
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We  find  in  Seneca’s  Mad  Hercules  a  clear  echo  of  this  Atticizing  of  Heracles,  where 
Theseus  invites  the  Doric  hero  to  his  land  which  is  accustomed  to  free  even  great  gods  from 
their  guilty  stains  (Sen.  H.  F.  1341-1344) : 

THES.  Nostra  te  tellus  manet 


ilia  te,  Alcide,  vocat, 

facere  innocentes  terra  quae  superos  solet 
And  Heracles  accepts  the  invitation  ( Eur .  H.  F.  1351-1352)  : 

elfju  8’  i<;  x6 Atv  and  to  thy  city  I  will  go; 

zijv  otqv,  y.<x ptv  ts  [xupEav  Swpwv  and  for  thy  gifts  ten  thousand  thanks! 

Here  is  confusion  of  things  human  and  divine.  Theseus  boasts  of  the  bounteous  gifts 
of  the  Athenians  to  him  for  his  deeds  of  extraordinary  service  to  his  state.  The  custom  of 
thus  rewarding  public  service  in  Greece  is  as  old  at  least  as  Homer.  Phoenix  tells  the  story 
of  Meleager  and  the  promise  of  “a  great  gift”  on  the  part  of  the  Aetolians — a  splendid 
estate,  plowlands  and  vineyards — if  Meleager  would  come  to  their  relief  (I  524-599).  In 
the  same  way,  the  king  of  Lycia  bestowed  not  only  his  daughter  but  half  of  all  the  honor 
of  his  kingdom  upon  Bellerophon  for  slaying  the  Chimaera  and  performing  other  deeds  of 
prowess;  and  the  people  of  Lycia  set  apart  for  him  an  estate  preeminent  above  all  others, 
a  fair  demesne  of  plowland  and  vineyard  to  possess  it.1 

We  find  the  same  custom  still  surviving  in  fifth  century  Athens :  to  Antidorus  of  Lemnos, 
who  deserted  from  the  Persian  side  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium,  the  Athenians  gave 
for  that  service  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  Island  of  Salamis.2 

Accordingly,  we  see  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Hercules  Furens,  in  the  first  place, 
what  was  to  Euripides’s  hearers  the  familiar  method  of  rewarding  excellent  service.  The 
second  element  Euripides  seems  to  take  for  granted  in  the  minds  of  his  audience — the  com¬ 
munity  of  heroa  between  Heracles  and  Theseus.  In  the  light  of  such  a  passage  as  this, 
we  are  the  less  surprised  to  find  the  deeds  of  Heracles  and  those  of  Theseus  side  by  side  in 
equal  honor  upon  the  metopes  of  the  Athenian  treasury  at  Delphi  and  upon  those  of  the  so- 
called  “Theseum”  in  Athens. 

Of  a  temple  of  Heracles  in  Attica,  or  a  temple  to  Heracles  and  Theseus  in  common  in 
Attica,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  famous  Cynosarges  was  a  sanctuary  of  Heracles,3 
but  whether  or  not  it  contained  a  temple-building  we  do  not  know.  A  sanctuary  to  Heracles 
is  to  be  found  in  every  province  of  Greece.  Pausanias  almost  always  names  it  simply  a 
Sepov;4  at  Olmones  in  Boeotia,  however,  it  is  a  vaoc;5  and  at  Megalopolis  it  is  a  va6 q  (in  ruins) 
and  it  was  shared  by  Heracles  and  Hermes  together;6  at  Erythrae,  at  Thebes,  near  the 
Electran  gate,  and  the  village  of  Tipha  on  the  sea  it  is  a  Heracleum.7  Pausanias  names 
seven  sanctuaries  in  Boeotia  alone;  in  Attica  the  Cynosarges  is  the  only  one  he  mentions. 

The  Cynosarges  sanctuary  of  Heracles  is  only  vaguely  alluded  to  in  the  drama.  This 
precinct  with  its  famous  gymnasium  stood  in  the  small  Deme  of  Diomeia,8  approximately 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  palace  gardens  and  the  space  extending  eastward  to  the 
Ilissus.  From  the  name  of  the  eponymous  founder  of  the  sanctuary,  Diomus,  we  have 
also  the  name  of  the  festival  of  Heracles,  the  Diomeia.  It  was  an  occasion,  like  the  Saturn¬ 
alia  in  Rome,  when  the  most  unrestrained  license  prevailed,  with  endless  fun  and  frolic 
organized  by  a  company  of  burlesquers  known  as  “The  Sixty.”  A  suggestion  of  the  jolly 
times  enjoyed  by  lovers  of  fun  we  have  in  Dionysus’s  outcry  in  the  flogging  test  (Ar.  Ran. 
649-651): 


lo.zza.zcd  .  .  . 

.  .  .  iippovTcaa . 

8x60’  'HpaxAeia  zdy  Aiop.e(otq  yEyveTac 


Oh  dear!  .  .  . 

.  .  .  I  was  wondering . 

when  the  Heraclea  in  Diomeia  was  coming  off 


1  Z  192—195.  Cp.  also  the  prospect  of  public  donations  for  Aeneas  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  slaying 
Achilles  (Y  184-185);  and  the  estate  of  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  (M  310-314). 

2  Hdt.  VIII  11;  Cf.  Plut.  Arist.  27. 

3  Paus.  I  19,  3:  "Ecn  51  'HpaxXIouq  lepbv  xaXoGpuvov  KuvSaapYs?. 

x  JKg.-’  1 ,19>  ?;  n  1°,  1;  III  15,  3;  IV  23,  10;  30,  1;  VI  21,  3;  IX  26,  1;  32,  2.  The  'HpaxXlou?  lepbv 
at  lhespiae  had  its  priestess  (Paus.  IX  27,  6)  and  in  paragraph  7  it  is  called  va6q. 

6  Paus.  IX  24,  3.  So  also  seven  stadia  beyond  Orchomenus,  IX  38,  6. 

6  VIII  32,  3:  'HpotxXIoui;  51  xotvbs  xod 'Ep[xou  xpbq  tcp  axaSlcp  vocb?  (aIv  oiixIti  8v,  p.6vo?  51  aquae  Bwabi;  IXefxevo. 

7  Paus.  VII  5,  5;  IX  11,  4-7;  32,  4. 

8  Steph.  Byz.  and  Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Kuvbaapyes;  Athen.  XIV  p.  614  d;  Schol.  Ar.  Ran.  651. 
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And  in  the  Acharnians  (605)  Dicaeopolis  lists  among  the  slackers  and  those  who  were  having 
too  good  a  time  when  they  should  have  been  in  the  army  Ato^etaXa^va?  “frolickers  at  the 
Diomeia.” 

Unquestionably  there  was  a  cultus  of  Heracles  at  the  Cynosarges  in  Diomeia.  And 
the  “sacrifices”  and  the  “piles  of  stones”  for  the  honor  of  the  translated  Heracles,  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Euripides,  point  unmistakably  to  the  worship  of  Heracles  in  Attica, 
and  that,  too,  in  many  instances  a  worship  combined  with  that  of  Theseus.  But  where  we 
may  locate  these  shrines  is  beyond  the  hazard  of  a  guess.  The  words  Xdtva  i^oyxco  (Accra 
(“piles  of  stone”)  would  most  naturally  refer  to  a  tomb  of  Heracles,  but  every  spectator  in 
the  theatre  and  every  reader  later  knew  full  well  that  Heracles  was  not  buried  in  Attica. 

With  Theseus’s  proposal  to  transfer  to  Heracles  estates  that  had  been  assigned  to  himself 
Euripides  alludes  directly  to  the  familiar  historical  fact  that  in  the  earlier  days  there  were 
many  Thesea  in  Athens  and  Attica  and  that  a  goodly  portion  of  these  had  been  rededicated 
to  Heracles. 

24.  Temples  in  Thebes 


a.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius 


The  most  celebrated  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Thebes  was  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo. 
Pausanias  approaches  the  city  from  Plataea  and  informs  us  that  the  gate  by  which  one 
enters  Thebes  from  that  direction  is  the  Electran  Gate.1  On  the  right  of  the  gate,  he  says,2 
is  a  hill,  sacred  to  Apollo;  both  the  hill  and  the  divinity  bear  the  distinguishing  name  of 
Ismenius,  for  the  river  Ismenus  flows  hard  by.  In  the  outer  precincts  stand  statues  of 
Athena  and  Hermes  by  Scopas  and  Phidias  respectively.  Then  comes  the  temple,  of  which 
Pausanias  says  nothing;  but  in  it  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  carved  of  cedar-wood,  of  the  same 
size  and  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  archaic  bronze  Apollo  at  Branchidae — both  of  them 
the  work  of  Canachus.  There,  too,  is  the  stone  on  which  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias, 
used  to  sit3 — for  here  also  was  a  famous  oracle.  The  oracle  is  attested  by  Pausanias  (IV 
32,  5): 

XiyeTca  piv  ouv  %a\  t&  [xPiU-  now,  ora(des  from  the  Ismenium 

Trjpia]  xapaToO  ’Iapnqv(ou  are  still  repeated 

and  his  evidence  is  corroborated  by  Sophocles  (0.  T.  21): 

£%•  Ta(xt]vou  ts  pavTsla  crxoStp  |  and  by  the  oracular  embers  of  Ismenus 


and  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  explains: 


yap  £<m  xapa  tm  Tffpeqvtj) 
’AxoAXoivoq  lepov,  Si6  <pr)ai 
piavTsla  axo§(}),  touto 
51  arrl  tou  otc 

Bta  twv  ipixupoiv  ipiav- 
tsGovto  ol  lepet? 


for,  as  we  know,  there  is  beside  the  Ismenus  a 
sanctuary  of  Apollo ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  says  “oracular  embers”; 
by  this  he  means  “altar,”  for  it  was  by 
the  burnt  sacrifices  that  the 
priests  gave  their  prophecies 


The  location  we  have,  therefore,  defined  with  fair  accuracy:  the  temple  stood  upon  a 
hill  above  the  river  Ismenus,  to  the  right  of  the  Electran  Gate,  as  one  approaches  the  city. 
And  there  it  has  been  found  within  the  last  few  years— not,  as  was  generally  accepted 
previously  to  Keramopoullos’s  excavations  on  the  site  in  1910,  in  the  precincts  of  the  modern 
church  of  St.  Luke  and  the  cemetery,  but  somewhat  to  the  northwest,  directly  above  the 
Ismenus  stream.  The  site  is  established  beyond  dispute  by  two  inscribed  bronze  vases, 
discovered  in  the  ruins,  dedications  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo  and  Athena  of  his  Outer  Precincts. 
The  great  Doric  peripteros,  the  scanty  ruins  of  which  we  now  see— the  huge4  foundations 
and  scattered  fragments  of  the  superstructure5 — dates  from  the  period  of  Thebes’  greatest 
prosperity,  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.6 


i  Paus.  IX  8,  7;  cp.  pp.  264  ff. 


3  For  the  material  on  Manto’s  Seat  see  KepanfixouXXoq,  ’Ap%.  As>.t.  Ill  (1917)  p.  41  with  footnote  1. 

4  The  foundations  of  the  stylobate  measure  46.25  x  22.83  m.,  of  the  cella  21.60  x  9 

3  Drums  and  capitals  of  columns,  architrave  blocks,  triglyphs,  geison,  marble  roof-tiles,  etc. 

« The  date  of  the  temple  is  established  not  only  by  the  style  of  the  architecture,  but  also  by  the  epi- 
graphical  evidence  of  the  guide-marks  on  one  of  the  capitals. 
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This  fourth  century  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  older  temple.  Some  stones 
of  this  older  temple  are  built  into  the  foundations  of  the  later  structure.  The  earlier  temple 
was  much  smaller  and  built  of  native  poros.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  this 
little  poros  temple  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  rising  power  and  glory  of  Thebes  and 
it  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  and  larger  and  more  splendid  temple.  The  scanty 
fragments  of  stone  and  of  terra  cotta  tiling  indicate  a  building  of  the  late  seventh  or  early 
sixth  century.  This  is  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo  that  Herodotus1  and  the  dramatic 
poets  of  Athens  actually  knew.  But  the  temple  that  figures  in  the  scenes  of  Sophocles  and 
Aeschylus  was  far  more  ancient  than  even  this.  And  there  on  the  same  site  Keramopoullos 
found  evidences  of  a  Mycenaean  temple  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  with  terra  cotta 
plates  for  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Some  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  are 
disintegrated,  some  vitrified;  the  latter,  together  with  quantities  of  charcoal  and  ashes, 
show  that  the  temple,  like  all  other  buildings  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization,  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Out  of  the  debris  of  this  oldest  temple  came  many  fragments  of  objects  of  terra  cotta, 
decorated,  some  in  the  geometric,  others  in  proto-Corinthian  style.  These  finds  would 
indicate  that  the  old  Mycenaean  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  was  in  use  until  about  the  end 
of  the  eighth  or  the  earlier  years  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  great  altar  of  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo  must  have  lain,  not  in  the  axis  of  the 
temple,  but,  as  the  great  altar  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  and  the  great  altar  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  lay  to  the  left  of  the  axes  of  their  temples,  so  the  altar  of  the  “oracular 
embers”  lay  to  the  southeast,  perhaps  within  the  confines  of  the  modern  church  of  St.  Luke. 
The  Christian  sanctuary  may  have  taken  the  place  of  the  “oracular  embers,”  the  great 
altar.  The  altar  of  Ismenian  Apollo  is  identical  with  the  altar  of  the  oracular  embers.2 
Two  oracular  shrines  of  the  same  god  in  the  same  city  and  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  each 
other  would  be  most  unlikely.  “Of  the  Embers”  must  be  a  popular  name  originating  from 
the  nature  of  the  altar  and  the  manner  of  divination,  and  the  oracular  altar  is  the  altar  of  the 
indweller  of  the  Ismenian  sanctuary.3 

We  can  further  confirm  the  location  of  the  “oracular  embers  of  Ismenus”  with  the  help 
of  Pausanias,  who  says  (IX  11,  7): 


ux£p  t&v  SwippovtcrTijpa  X(0ov 
iamv  ’Ax6XXwvo<;  ixixX^atv  2xo$(ou 


above  the  Chastener  Stone  is  an 

altar  of  Apollo  sur named  “of  the  embers” 


The  Chastener  Stone  was  the  stone  with  which  Athena  had  stayed  Heracles  in  his  murder- 
frenzy,  when  after  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children  he  was  madly  rushing  on  to  take  his 


father’s  life  (Eur.  H.  F.  1002-1005): 

ceXX’  ^X0ev  elxtov,  b  pav  itporfve to 

naXXcti;  xpaSatvoua’  eyxoq  ixtXdqxp  xapqc 

xdtppt^e  xerpov  azi pvov  ei<;  'HpaxXiouq, 
bq  vtv  <p6vo u  (jiapytovTOt;  eaxs 


but  there  came  a  Shape,  as  it  seemed  to  our  eyes 

—  Pallas  brandishing  in  her  hand  a  spear  above 
her  crest — 

and  hurled  against  the  breast  of  Heracles  a  stone 
which  stayed  him  from  his  murder-frenzy 


This  stone  was  preserved  at  the  sanctuary  of  Heracles  just  outside  the  Electran  Gate — 
probably  where  stands  now  the  little  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Above  this  was  the  altar 
of  Apollo  surnamed  “Apollo  of  the  Embers.”  The  similarity  of  the  ’AxoXXwvoq  SxoSlou 
of  Pausanias  is  too  close  to  the  [xavTelqt  ax68<p  of  Sophocles  to  be  accidental;  Apollo  of  the 
Embers  must  be  the  prophetic  god  that  presided  over  the  embers  oracular.  Pausanias  adds 
(l.  c .)  that  the  altar  consisted  wholly  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims,  like  the  great  altar  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia,  and  that  the  mantic  art  was  exercised  through  sounds  (dx6  xXr,Sov(ov,  ominibus). 
This  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  scholium  quoted  above.  The  victims,  moreover,  as  we 
learn  also  from  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  (IX  12,  1),  were  originally  bulls,  later,  owing 
to  an  accidental  precedent,  work-oxen. 


1 1  52;  VIII  134. 

*Cf.  Philoch.,  F.  G.  H.  I  416,  Frag.  197:  5t<i  t6>v  lixicupwv  ipuxvxsuovTO  ol  lepet?  tou  Tct[at]v(ou  ’AxdXXwvot:. 
Cp.  also  Schol.  Soph.  O.  T.  19;  Schol.  Eur.  Ph.  1255-1256. 

3  So  also  Holleaux,  Melanges  H.  Weil,  1898,  pp.  193  ff.;  otherwise,  Kspaa6xouXXoc,  ’Apy.  AeX-r  III 
(1917)  pp.  331-333  footnote. 
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b.  The  Temple  of  Athena  Onca 


Outside  the  southern  gates  of  Thebes  stood  a  temple  to  Athena  Onca.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  foundation  dating  back  to  Cadmus  himself  and  the  hour  when  the  cow  that  led 
him  from  Delphi  rested  there.  The  surname  Onca  is  Phoenician,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Pausanias,1  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,2  and  various  scholiasts,3  though  their  testimony  is 
sometimes  seriously  questioned.  Pausanias,  to  be  sure,  speaks  only  of  an  altar  and  an 
image  of  Athena  “Onga”  and  states  explicitly  that  they  stood  out  under  the  open  sky 
(1X12,  2): 


£vTaG0a  eaxt  piv  £v  uxcdQptp  @(op.8(; 

*od  #YaX[ia  [’AGiqvas]-  ccvaGstvat  8£ 
ocut&  Ka8p.ov  Xeyouai 


in  this  quarter  there  are  under  the  open  sky  an 
altar 

and  a  statue  (of  Athena) ;  and  they  say  that 
Cadmus  dedicated  it 


But  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (1062)  is  equally  explicit  in  regard  to  a  sanctuary; 
over  the  sanctuary,  he  says,  ran  the  following  inscription: 


wOyxaq  vqoq  08’  £<jtIv  ’AOfjv^?  ov  xote  Ka8p.ot; 
eYaaTO  ^ouv  0’  lepeuaev,  8t’  extiuev  aaxu  to 


this  is  the  temple  of  Athena  Onca  which  once 
upon  a  time  Cadmus  founded, 
and  he  sacrificed  a  cow,  when  he  built  the  city 
of  Thebes 


Moreover,  there  must  have  been  a  covered  sanctuary  for  the  safe  housing  of  the  wooden 
image  set  up  in  her  shrine  by  Cadmus  himself ; 4  for  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Polyaenus 
(113,12): 


£v  ©YjSaiq  t b  ri )q 

’A0f)vaq,  t6  piv  8opu  xfj 
Xetpl  tfj  Ssljiqc  .  .  . 

.  .  .  £xe!  8£  xatp&q 
£l;68ou,  tou<;  vsw?  axavxat; 
ctv£<p2;sv  (lx;  06aa)v 


there  was  in  Thebes  the  image  of 
Athena,  grasping  her  spear  in 
her  right  hand  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  when  it  was  time  to 
start,  he  opened  all  the  tem¬ 
ples,  intending  to  sacrifice 


Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  goddess  herself,  rather  than  of  her  material  possessions;5  and 
he  locates  her,  in  two  different  passages,  close  to  but  outside  of  the  city  gates  (Sep.  486- 
487;  501-502): 


TixapTO?  SiXkoq,  Y£ecova<;  xuXa?  exwv 
"OYxai;  ’AGavaq,  ijuv  xaplcxatat 

xptoTov  piv  "OYxa  naXXdq,  1)8’  gcyX^0^'1? 
xuXatat  y£©wv  •  •  •  • 


the  next,  the  fourth,  having  the  gate  that  is 
neighbor  to 

Athena  Onca,  advances  against  it  with  his  war- 
cry 

first  then,  oh  Pallas  Onca,  close  neighbor  to  our 
city  gates,  out  yonder  .  .  . 


Aeschylus  does  not  name  the  gate  nor  the  direction.  That  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city  is  clear  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  is  passing  around  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city  from  the  Ismenus  valley  to  the  Dircaean  valley.  And  following  the  method  of 
exclusion  in  Aeschylus’s  account,  we  are  reduced  to  a  choice  between  two  gates:  it  was  not 
the  Proetidian  Gate,  for  Tydeus  is  stationed  there  (Sep.  377);  it  is  not  the  Crenaean,  for 
that  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Parthenopaeus  (527) ;  it  is  not  the  Homoloidian,  for  Amphiaraus 
was  there  (570);  it  is  not  the  Electran,  for  Capaneus  was  to  lead  the  attack  at  that  point 

i  IX  12,  2. 

*  8.  v.  ’Oi'x.atat.  Cf.  also  Hesych.  s.  v.  "Oyx<x  'AOtjvgc. 

’On  Pind.  01.  II  48;  Ae.  Sep.  163;  486:  fjxoi  ytlxovctc;  -rOv  <T>v  ulxev  5vw8av.  yslxovat;  oiv  x6Xas  ty}c 
'AOijvaq  <ft)a c  Tfjs  ’Oyxafas,  i®'  xal  al  xuXat  aurat  ’OYxaiac  iXiyovxo.  <2va>0ev  yip  tuvxu Xtov  sxetag  -f)  ’  A0T)va  iyiypaxxo. 
OT)u.s(a)aat  8£  8-ct  if;  laTopfas  TotaiTT)? "Oyxoz  r,  ’A0T)va  ©i^alots  £\iyexo.  [Then  follows  the  familiar  story  of  Cadmus 
and  the  cow.]  xal  28uag  ■rijv  {5oGv  ’AOrjvf,  xal  -cfj  Alyuxxlotv  ptovfl  xauTiQv  i*c(pr)ffev  "Oyxav  ivoiidcua?.  oiku  yip  iv  xfi 
AiYGxxt))  xat  Tfl  Tuptp  xal  Tfj  $otv(xn  xaXgkat  -f)  ’A0t)vS-  80gv  outw?  xal  al  xGXac  6vo(A4a0T)aav.  Schol.  Eur.  Ph.  1062: 
Soxst  ’A0T)va  aujAxpa rat  Ttp  K<45|j.(p  xaxi  twv  oxapTuv,  3t8  xal  ISpGaa-co  toeuttjv,  ’Oyxav  xpoaafopg'JtJat;  Tj)  twv  4>otv(xuv 
8caX£xT(p.  Then  follows  the  inscription  (see  above). 

4  Schol.  Lycoph.  1225:  g!al  xal  ”Oyy.«>.  xtip.Y)  ©yjSOv,  oG  xal  K<48p.oi;  ’A0iQva<;  5y®^P®  ISpuaccro.  The  “village 
of  Oncae  seems  to  have  been  a  suburb  lying  close  under  the  Cadmea. 

*  The  chorus  addresses  a  prayer  to  her  (Sep.  161-165):  pt.4x.atp’  4vaau’  "O-pia. 
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(423);  it  was  not  the  Neistan  Gate,  for  that  was  the  post  of  Eteoclus  (460);  Polynices  had 
the  “Seventh  Gate”  (631),  unnamed;  Hippomedon  was  assigned,  therefore,  to  either  the 
Hypsistan  or  the  Ogygian  Gate.  Now  another  name  for  Athena  Onca  is  Athena  Ogygia. 
And  Hesychius,  s.v.  "Oyx.aq  ’AOrjvaq,  leaves  no  doubt  that  she  was  just  outside  the  Ogygian 
Gate.  Ogygian  and  Oncaean  were,  therefore,  two  names  for  the  same  gate  in  the  Cadmean 
wall.  The  location  of  Athena  Onca  is  fixed  for  us  by  Pausanias,  who,  approaching  Thebes 
from  the  direction  of  Plataea  and  Potniae,  locates  the  house  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena, 
the  Heracleum  and  the  tomb  of  Heracles’s  children,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Apollo  temple 
outside  the  Electran  Gate,  and  then,  before  entering  the  acropolis,  mentions  the  altar  and 
statue  of  “Athena  Onga.”1  Her  shrine  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  and  close  to  the  city 
walls. 

Though  Pausanias  does  not  actually  name  any  temple  of  Athena  at  all  in  his  rather 
hasty  description  of  Thebes,  Sophocles  was  acquainted  with  at  least  two  (O.  T.  19-21) : 


t6  8’  ciWo  <puXov  i^saTep-piivov 

ayopaiac  Saxe!  xp6q  ze  HaXXaSoi;  ScxXots 

vaot? 


and  yonder  are  other  companies,  with  garlands 
crowned, 

sitting  in  the  market-places  and  by  the  temples 
twain 
of  Pallas 


The  one  temple  of  Pallas  we  have  just  seen — that  of  Athena  Onca.  The  other  is  the  shrine 
of  the  Ismenian  Athena. 


c.  The  Temple  of  Athena  Ismenia 


We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  name  and  the  identity  of  this  temple  to  the  Scholiast  on 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Oedipus  Rex.  He  says: 


8uo  tepa  £v  zaiq  0Y)6at<;  YSpuxat 
zfj  ’AOtjv?,  zb  piv  ’Oyxcriccq, 
z b  bb  Tapwjvtai; 


two  temples  to  Athena  stand 
in  Thebes — 1)  to  Athena  Oncaea, 
2)  to  Athena  Ismenia 


But  neither  the  poet  nor  his  ancient  commentator  gives  us  any  hint  as  to  either  location 
or  appearance  of  the  second  temple.  Only  the  name  “Ismenia”  suggests  that  it  stood  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Thebes,  on  one  of  the  hills  above  the  Ismenus  stream,  just  as  the  temple 
of  Athena  Cadmea,  the  name  of  which  we  know,  must  have  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Cadmea.2 
The  shrine  of  the  Ismenian  Athena  may  be  more  accurately  located  by  the  presence  of  her 
statue  in  classical  times  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo.  On  one  side  of 
the  gate  Pausanias  mentions3  a  statue  of  Hermes  (by  Phidias);  on  the  other  side,  a  statue  of 
Athena  (by  Scopas);  they  were  called  the  Hermes  and  the  Athena  “of  the  outer  precincts.” 
The  space  in  which  these  statutes  stood  might  well  be  called  “sanctuaries”  of  Athena  and 
Hermes,  though  the  epithet  “of  the  outer  precinct”  usually  implies  a  separate  sanctuary, 
as  at  Delphi.4 

Which  one  of  these  two  temples  it  is  toward  which  Eteocles  turns  to  pray  for  victory 
over  his  brother  in  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (1372-1373) 

n<x'X'Xd8o<;  ^puadaxtSoq  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  golden- 

(JXliJiaq  xpoq  olxov  Tju^aTO  shielded  Pallas’s  dwelling  and  prayed 


is  uncertain;  it  may  easily  have  been  either  one,  or,  in  view  of  the  “ golden-shielded ”  Pallas, 
it  may  be  that  the  poet  is  not  thinking  of  either  one,  but  of  the  temple  in  which  stood  the 
golden-shielded  Pallas  that  every  Athenian  knew.6  Polynices  turns  his  eyes  toward  Argos 
when  he  prays  (Eur.  Ph.  1364) ;  his  brother  may  quite  possibly,  in  an  Athenian  poet,  pray 
toward  Athens. 

1  Paus.  IX  11,  1-12,  3. 

2  This  temple  of  Athena  Cadmea  is  probably  the  fourth  century  temple  at  which  Plutarch  represents 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  gathering  with  their  friends  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  led  by  Pelopidas  against 
the  oppressive  occupation  of  Thebes  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  379.  (See  Plut.  de  Gen.  Soc.  33  ) 

3 IX  10,  2. 

4  See  pp.  84-85. 
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d.  The  Temple  of  Zeus 

Zeus  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  divinities  of  Thebes.  But  again  Pausanias  fails 
us  for  any  information  about  his  worship  there.  Not  a  temple  of  Zeus  does  he  mention  in 
the  brief  glimpse  of  the  Boeotian  capital  that  he  gives  us.  The  poets,  though  so  many  of 
their  scenes  are  laid  in  Thebes,  help  us  quite  as  little — save  that  Sophocles  does  introduce 
as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Oedipus  Rex  the  priest  of  Zeus.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  temple  to  Zeus,  but  the  probabilities  are  all  in  favor  of  one.  The  priest  identifies  himself 
(Soph.  O.  T.  18) : 

iepf]?,  piv  Ziqv6q  ]  priests — I,  the  priest  of  Zeus 

And  after  the  prolog  he  disappears,  he  or  his  temple  never  to  be  heard  of  again  in  the  play. 


e.  The  Anaceum 


Our  inference  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes  seems  the  more  certainly  sound, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Euripides  that  the  Dioscuri,  the  sons  of  Zeus,  had  a  temple  there 
(Ph.  606): 

xal  Gewv  iwv  XeuxoxAXwv  BiopaO’,  o"  and  the  halls  of  the  gods  of  the  white  steeds,  who 

aiuyouijl  as  abhor  thee 


We  have  no  information  from  any  other  source  about  such  an  Anaceum.  But  the  Dioscuri 
are  preeminently  Dorian  divinities  and  their  worship  extends  from  Thessaly  to  Sparta. 
The  tragic  poet  may  well  have  been  within  the  bounds  of  reality  in  including  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  among  the  sanctuaries  threatened  by  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  And  from  Roman  times  we  have  in  the  Museum  at  Thebes  a  dedicatory  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Dioscuri  in  connection  with  Dionysus  (Keramopoullos,  ’Apx.  AeXx.  Ill  [1917], 
p.  368;  Arch.  Anz.  1911,  p.  57): 

Acoax6]poiq  xal  Acovuaw  .  .  .  to  the  Dioscuri  and  Dionysus  .  .  . 

'Poutpoq  rwv  [iSEcov  a]v£0Y)xsv  Rufus  from  his  own  dedicated 

Euripides’s  “gods  of  the  white  steeds”  are  certainly  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioscuri  “sons 
of  Zeus”  xgct’  i&x tjv.  There  were  other  sons  of  Zeus,  especially  at  Thebes.  And  at  the 
Boeotian  capital  was  one  particular  pair  of  twin  sons  of  Zeus  to  whom  were  given  especial 
honors.  “By  the  twain  gods”  (vel  tw  St  to  Ar.  Ach.  905),  meaning  Amphion  and  Zethus,  is 
as  natural  an  oath  on  the  lips  of  the  Boeotian  as  the  same  words  from  a  Spartan,  meaning 
Castor  and  Pollux,  or  vyj  tm  0ew  in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian  woman,  meaning  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  But  nowhere  are  Amphion  and  Zethus  officially  called  Dioscuri;  nowhere 
are  they  “gods  of  the  white  steeds.”  These  epithets  belong  of  right  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
We  have,  therefore,  an  Anaceum  at  Thebes  from  Mycenaean  days,  as  represented  by  the 
tragic  poet,  and  continuing  on  as  a  seat  of  worship  well  into  Roman  times. 


f.  The  Artemisium 

In  the  Market-Place  of  Thebes,  near  the  Proetidian  Gate,  stood  a  temple  of  Artemis. 
Sophocles  locates  the  Theban  Artemisium  directly  in  the  Agora  (O.  T.  161): 

vApT£(JLtv,  5  xuxXosvt’  ccyopa<;  0p6vov  Artemis,  who  sits  upon  her  glory-throne  within 

euxXia  Gaaaet  our  circled  agora 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “the  well-famed,  circular  throne  of  the  agora,”  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Agora  was  her  throne  and  that  the  Agora  of  Thebes  was  a  circular  en¬ 
closed  space.  Pausanias1  locates  the  market-place  near  the  Proetidian  Gate.  From  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Hellenica 2  we  gain  the  further  information  that  the  Agora  was  outside  the  Cadmea. 
On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  may  feel  confident  of  the  correctness  of  the  location  of  the 
Agora  just  below  the  Cadmea  to  the  northeast,  to  the  left  and  below  the  road  as  one  comes 

i  IX  16-17. 

*  V  2,  29;  4,  9. 
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into  the  modern  city  from  the  railway  station.  In  classical  times  the  Theban  Agora  was 
surrounded  with  colonnades,  adorned  with  armor  taken  from  the  Athenians  at  the  battle 
of  Delium. 

Though  the  epithet  suxAsa  grammatically  modifies  8povov,  it  is  unmistakably  suggestive 
of  the  surname  of  the  Artemis  Euclea,  honored  with  at  least  an  altar  and  a  statue  in  every 
market-place  in  Boeotia  and  Locris.1  But  here  in  Thebes  she  has,  apparently  within  the 
limits  of  the  Agora,  a  temple  and  a  temenos  of  sufficient  extent  to  provide  a  burial  place 
for  at  least  two  famous  heroines  (Paus.  IX  17,  1) : 


xXtjdov  ’ApT4p.tBog  va6g 
iarcv  EuxXsIag*  Sxoxa 
i'yaXpia  epyov.  Taqnjvat  §£ 
ivxog  tou  lepoG  Guyarip aq 
’AvtcxoIvou  Xiyouatv 


and  near  by  is  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Euclea;  the  statue  is  a  work 
of  Scopas.2  Inside  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  they  say,  were  buried 
the  daughters  of  Antipoenus 


Beyond  its  existence  and  location,  its  cultus  statue  and  its  churchyard,  we  learn  nothing 
from  either  dramatists,  historians,  or  guide-books.  Excavations  have  not  as  yet  been  under¬ 
taken  in  this  part  of  the  Theban  city. 

The  reference  to  “Guardian  Artemis”  in  Aeschylus’s  Seven  against  Thebes  (448-450) 


a’tOtov  T^TaxTat  XTjpia,  IIoXu<p6vTou  (3fa, 

^ep^yyuov  ippoupTjpia,  xpoffTaTY)p(ag 
’ApxipuSog  eijvofatat  a 6v  t’  uXkoiq  0sotg 


a  man  of  fiery  spirit  is  assigned,  the  mighty 
Polyphontes, 

a  trusty  bulwark  by  the  grace  of  Guardian 
Artemis  and  the  other  gods 


may  allude  to  the  presiding  deity  of  this  same  shrine  of  Artemis;  but  it  is  much  more  probably 
only  a  figure  of  Artemis  the  Protectress  as  shield  device  upon  the  buckler  of  Polyphontes. 


g.  Temple  of  Ares 

The  Theban  nobles  “of  the  dragon’s  brood”  boasted  their  descent  straight  from  the 
god  of  war  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course  that  the  worship  of  Ares  should 
have  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  Cadmeans.  There  must  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
times,  a  temple  of  Ares  on  the  Theban  citadel.  We  have  but  one  allusion  to  it  in  the  extant 
drama  (Ae.  Sep.  478^479): 

ij  xal  Bu’  avBps  xal  xBXnrpi’  l%3  czaxlBog  he  shall  overcome  two  heroes  and  a  city  [that  on 

the 

iXtbv  Xaipijpotg  86>p.a  xoapujaec  xaxp6g  shield]  and  deck  with  spoils  his  father’s  house 

The  warrior  who  is  to  win  this  victory  is  Megareus,  King  Creon’s  son,  Ares’s  own  offspring; 
and  his  “father’s  house”  is  not  the  palace  of  the  king  but  the  temple  of  his  father-god;  for 
men  do  not  dedicate  spoils  of  war  at  private  residences  but  only  at  the  shrines  of  gods.  As 
Megareus  is  the  son  of  Ares,  his  “father’s  house”  must  be  the  temple  of  Ares.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  Ares  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Thebes  was  in  close  connection  with  the  palace 
of  the  king,  just  as  Athena’s  oldest  temple  in  Athens  was  in  close  connection  with  “the 
goodly  house  of  Erechtheus.”3 


h.  Other  Temples  in  Thebes 

As  Pausanias  passes  from  the  temple  of  Heracles  and  the  holy  place  of  Athena  Onca  into 
the  Cadmea,  he  comes  to  the  house  of  Cadmus,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  castle-hill,4  and  “not 
far  away  is  1)  a  temple  of  Ammon  .  .  .  and  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  Ammon  is  2)  the 
so-called  Place  of  Augury  of  Tiresias;  and  near  it  is  3)  a  sanctuary  of  Tyche  .  .  .  and  4) 
wooden  images  of  Aphrodite  [probably  in  a  protecting  shrine],  and  5)  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  Thesmophoros,  which  they  say  was  once  the  house  of  Cadmus  and  his  descendants”; 
and  6)  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  In  an  earlier  chapter  he  names  the  temple  of  Zeus  Hypsistus.3 

1  Hut.  Aristides  XX  6:  xijv  $4  ESxXetav  ol  piv  xoXXol  xal  xaXouat  xal  vo^ouotv  'Apxgntv  .  .  .  Iveiv  xap<4  x« 

doiwtOi?  xal  Aoxpoii;  Tt(i,4q.  yip  auxfj  xal  iSfaXixa  xaxii  icauav  iyopbv  ISpoxai. 

2  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  Artemis  see  Urlichs,  Skopas’  Leben  u.  Werke,  pp.  77  ff 

3  See  above,  pp.  44  ff. 

4  Paus.  IX  11,  7-16,  6. 

3 IX  8,  6. 
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Of  these  five  temples  the  dramatic  poets  mention,  or  ever  so  vaguely  refer  to  only 
three.  The  temple  of  Ammon — Zeus  Ammon,  of  course — was  there  in  Thebes  before  their 
day;  Pindar  sings  the  praise  of  “Ammon,  lord  of  Olympus,”1  and  it  was  the  great  lyric  poet 
who  dedicated  at  the  Ammon  shrine  the  temple  statue,  a  work  of  the  great  Calamis.2  When 
the  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into  Hellas,  we  do  not  know.  It  must  have  been 
right  early;  and  in  the  days  of  Pindar  the  connection  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hellenic 
cults  was  still  close,  for  the  great  poet  of  Thebes  also  composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Ammon 
himself  and  sent  it  to  the  priests  of  Ammon  in  Libya.2 

The  Temple  of  Zeus  Hypsistus  is  different  from  the  Temple  of  Zeus  Ammon;  the  former 
was  inside  the  Cadmea,  but  close  to  the  Hypsistan  Gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  city;  the 
latter  was  nearer  the  centre  of  the  acropolis.  The  chief  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes  was 
probably  the  temple  of  Zeus  Hypsistus.3 

Tiresias’s  place  of  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  like  the  similar  Roman  institution  on 
the  Palatine,  was  not  a  building  at  all  but  a  high-placed  seat  under  the  open  sky  in  the 
loftiest  part  of  the  Cadmea  affording  the  widest  view  (Soph.  Ant.  999-1000) : 

ei?  yap  xaXouov  0axov  BpvtOBaxoxov  taking  my  place  at  the  ancient  seat  of  augury, 

tV  t) v  p.01  xavxBq  ofuvou  7.tp/r)v  where  I  found  the  haven  of  every  sort  of  bird 

Euripides  mentions  this  holy  place  with  a  little  more  of  detail  (Bac.  347-350) : 


iX0wv  8£  0axou<;  touS’  h’  olwvoaxoxsl 
{xoxkotq  Tptalvou  xavdaxpe^ov  ep.xa'Xtv, 
avo)  xaTW  xavxa  a OP1-0^ 
xal  aTep.p.aT’  avip-oo; . . .  p.£0£<; 


go  to  his  seats,  where  he  observes  the  birds, 
upheave  it  with  crowbars  and  overturn  it  utterly, 
turn  everything  in  confusion  upside  down, 
and  fling  his  fillets  to  the  winds 


From  these  two  passages  we  gain  some  conception  of  “Tiresias’s  high  place,”  with  its  seats 
that  could  be  overturned  with  bars,  and  its  fillets  and  “everything.”  It  could  not  have  been 
outside  the  Cadmea,  for  in  such  case  Tiresias  could  not  pass,  as  he  does,  from  his  seat  of 
augury  to  the  beleaguered  palace  of  the  king  (Eur.  Ph.  838-8404): 


xXrjpoui;  xe  [acu  <puXaau£  xap0£v<p  X£p(, 
ouq  ?Xa6ov  ofcovlapiax’  6pv(0wv  [xaOwv 
0axocatv  iv  lepoiaiv,  ou  p.avx£uop.at 


and  guard,  pray,  in  thy  maiden  hand  the  auguries 
that  I  took,  when  I  studied  the  omens  of  the  birds 
at  the  holy  seats  where  I  gain  prophecies 


The  temple  of  Tyche,  containing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Fortune  with  the  infant 
Plutus  in  her  arms,  the  work  of  Xenophon  of  Athens,  a  co-worker  with  the  elder  Cephis- 
odotus,  whose  Irene-Plutus  group5  was  strikingly  like  the  Tyche-Plutus,  has,  perhaps,  a 
distant  allusion  in  Sophocles’s  Oedipus  the  King  (1080-1081): 


iyo)  8’  iptauxov  xatBa  zrjq  T vepuov 
Tijq  £u  BiBouair]? 


but  I  regarding  myself  the  child  of  Fortune 
the  beneficent 


The  poets  make  no  mention  of  any  temple  of  Aphrodite  or  of  Demeter.  The  Chorus 
of  the  Seven  directs  a  part  of  their  long,  parados  prayer  to  Cypns6  and  the  closing  chorus 
of  Aeschylus’s  Suppliants  acknowledges  her  part  in  the  early  history  of  Thebes.2  In  the 
same  way,  Demeter  is  invoked  as  “sovereign  of  all,”  and  she  and  Persephone  are  called 
“founders”  of  the  land.8  The  conclusion  would  naturally  follow  that,  notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  the  dramatic  poets  in  regard  to  buildings,  these  divinities  also  had  their  temples 
in  Mycenaean  and  in  classical  times  upon  the  Cadmean  acropolis  and  close  by  the  Mycenaean 

No  temple’o^Dionysus  is  named  by  the  dramatic  poets,  though  Dionysus  is  frequently 
named  and  though  he  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  Bacchae.  But  Thebes  must  from  very 
“  ly  times  have  had  a  temple  to  this  one  of  her  greatest  dmmties.  In  classical  times  the 

1  ;t,T”  Cf>'afso”pindIPyth.  4,  16  and  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  9,  89. 

8  See  §  d  above,  p.  177 . 

4  Cf.  also  ibid.  956. 

8  See  Vol.  II,  Chap.  IV  2  d. 

6  Ae.  Sep.  140. 

7  Ae.  Sup.  1041. 

8  Eur.  Ph.  681-689. 
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temple  of  Dionysus  stood  outside  the  Cadmea,  in  close  proximity  to  the  theatre.1  The 
theatre,  as  a  Dionysiac  institution,  was  probably  built  within  the  precincts  of  Dionysus  at 
Thebes,  as  it  was  at  Athens.  The  location  is  obviously,  from  Pausanias’s  description,  just 
below  the  northeast  brow  of  the  Cadmea,  a  little  way  from  the  Proetidian  Gate,  by  which 
the  periegete  left  the  city  to  proceed  to  Chalcis.1 


25.  The  Thetideum  in  Phthia 


Another  temple  that  plays  an  important  role  in  Euripidean  tragedy  is  the  sanctuary  of 
Thetis  at  Phthia.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  setting  of  the  Andromache;  with 
the  palace  of  Neoptolemus,  it  was  the  chief  thing  represented  upon  the  proscenium.  The 
palace  occupies  the  centre  and  the  Thetideum  occupies  a  position  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
of  it.  At  the  shrine  Andromache,  persecuted  and  threatened  with  death  by  Hermione  and 
Menelaus,  has  taken  refuge,  and  the  close  proximity  of  palace  and  temple  is  explained  in 
the  prolog,  spoken  by  Andromache  herself  (16-20) : 


<P6laq  Si  rijffSe  xa!  xoXeuq  ‘hapaaXta? 
^uyxopTa  vatto  xeBt’,  W  r)  GaXacaEa 

IliqXsi  u vfpxEi  xwp'tq  ctvGptoxwv  ©ixtq 

ipeuyoua’  opuXov  ©eaaaXoq  Be  vtv  Xeox; 
©etEBeiov  auBqc  Geaq  xaptv  vupt,<peu[iaT(i)v 


here  in  the  regions  on  the  marches  of  Phthia  and 
the  Pharsalian  city  do  I  dwell,  where  Thetis  of 
the  sea, 

shunning  the  throngs  of  men,  dwelt  apart  with 
Peleus; 

and  the  Thessalian  folk  call  it  “The 
Thetideum”  from  the  goddess’s  espousals 


The  location,  as  thus  given,  is  indefinite:  the  palace  and  shrine  are  not  in  a  city,  but 
“apart  from  people”;  they  are  on  the  border  between  Pharsalia  and  Phthiotis.  They  are 
probably  not  on  the  seashore;  for  in  the  closing  scene  Thetis  directs  Peleus  to  transfer  his 
dwelling  to  the  seaside  to  await  his  translation  to  the  realms  of  her  father  Nereus  (Eur. 
Andr.  1265-1266): 


iXGwv  xaXataq  x°tpa5oq  xotXov  [iu^ov 
S^TCcaBog  Ytlo u 


go  and  take  up  thine  abode  in  the  hollow  retreat 
of  the  ancient  cliff  of  Sepias 


The  Thetideum  was,  first  of  all,  a  sacred  enclosure  (Eur.  Andr.  253) : 


Xetyetq  toS’  ayvov  Tepievcx;  ivaXEaq  Geou 


thou  shalt  leave  this  hallowed  enclosure  of  the 
goddess  of  the  sea 


But  that  it  was  also  a  building  and  that  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  palace  of 
Neoptolemus,  formerly  the  palace  of  his  grandfather  Peleus,  even  as  the  shrine  of  Athena 
in  Homeric  days  was  closely  connected  with  the  Erechtheid  palace  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,2  is  proved  by  Andromache’s  further  specifications  (ibid.  42-46): 


BetpiaTOUjJieviq  S’  iyd) 

S6[j,wv  xapotxov  ©eTcSoq  ef q  avaxTopov 
Gauaw  toB’  iXGoua’,  r,v  p,e  xwXuaf)  Gavecv 
niqXeui;  ts  yap  vtv  exyovoE  te  n-qXeax; 
ae6ouatv,  eppujveupLa  Nt] pfj Soq  yapuov 

Still  clearer  proof  that  we  are  dealing 
chorus  (11.  129-130): 

Xeixe  BeijEpnqXov 
Boptov  Taq  xovxEaq  Geou 


and  I  in  fear  have  come  and  taken  refuge 
in  Thetis’s  royal  dwelling,  adjoining  the 
palace  here,  if  it  will  ward  off  my  death; 
for  Peleus  and  Peleus’s  children  reverence  it, 
the  material  evidence  of  the  Nereid’s  marriage 

with  a  hallowed  building  is  given  in  the  opening 

leave  the  sea-goddess’s  house 
that  sacrifice  of  sheep  receiveth 


The  shrine  is  a  building  (Bopioq,  1. 130;  Bwpia,  1.  161);  it  is  a  place  of  worship  where  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  a  deity.  It  is  no  mere  sacred  enclosure  or  mere  indefinite  locality,  as  Paley 
(on  line  17)  suggests,  nor  even  a  simple  chapel,  but  a  temple  of  some  pretensions  (1.  135) : 

Xelxe  Geaq  Nyj  pip  £  Boq  ayXaov  £Bpav  |  leave  the  Nereid  goddess’s  glorious  seat 

For  that  same  reason  the  building  is  called  avaxTopov  (1.  43,  see  above,  and  1.  117): 


©^TtBoq  BaxeBov  xal  avaxiopa  Gaaaeti; 

1  Paus.  IX  16,  6. 

3  Cf.  B  546-549;  r,  80-81. 


thou  hast  taken  refuge  upon  the  floor  of  Thetis’s 
royal  dwellings 
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It  was,  therefore,  as  we  see,  no  empty  enclosure.  We  see  further  that  it  contained  both 
temple  and  altar  (Eur.  Andr.  161-162): 

xouSev  ff’  dvqast  8d)p,a  Ntj pfj t6Bs, 


ou  pcopcoq  ou§£  vao q,  dlld  xaxGaveT 


and  nought  will  the  Nereid’s  dwelling  there  avail 
thee, 

neither  altar  nor  temple,  but  thou  shalt  die  the 
death 

The  words  Bwpta  and  yaoq  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  temple  of  some  importance.  The  altar 
mentioned  was  inside  the  shrine.  Andromache  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  and  throwm 
herself  crouching,  sitting,  upon  the  altar-steps  with  one  hand  clasping  the  altar  itself,  and 
from  there  she  speaks  her  part  until  line  411. 

That  the  altar  was  inside  the  temple  is  most  clearly  brought  out  by  Menelaus’s  words 
at  line  380: 

iijav(aTO)  twvB’  dvccxxop cov  0s dq  |  arise  and  leave  the  goddess’s  royal  dwelling  there 

It  is  implied  also  in  the  of  i^avacrrfjaa)  in  lines  262-263: 


d\\’  syu  a’  sSpa^ 
ix  Trja$’  £xouaav  i!q avaaTfjaw 


but  I  will  make  thee  of  thine  own 
free  will  rise  from  thy  seat  and  come  forth 


A  like  implication  is  contained  in  Andromache’s  words  as  she  leaves  the  shrine  (11.  411-412): 


SSou  xpoketxw  @wpi6v  Se  x^tpla 
acpa^siv 

and  again  in  line  427 : 

Tv’  ayvov  @cop.ov  ^xXlxoiq  0ea<; 


lo,  I  leave  the  altar  and  come  forth;  I  put  myself 
in  thy  hands  to  slay  me 


that  thou  mightest  leave  the  goddess’s  holy  altar 
and  come  forth 


That  Andromache  was  sitting,  not  kneeling,  at  the  altar  is  suggested  by  e'Spa?,  “seat,” 
brought  out  more  clearly  by  Occauo  in  lines  44  and  117  (see  above),  but  left  without  a  doubt 
by 


xct0T]a’  eSpata 


sit  thou  on  that  seat  (1.  266). 


That  she  was  clasping  the  altar  is  clear  from  her  own  statement — an  exaggeration  which 
she  purposely  makes  to  strengthen  her  case  with  Peleus  (11.  565-567) : 


XOCt  VUV  @to[X0U  ©STiSoq  . 


ayoua  axoaxaaavTsi; 


and  now  they  have  dragged  me  away  from  .  .  . 
Thetis’s  altar  and  are  leading  me  away 


We  have  in  this  sanctuary  an  otherwise  unknown  temple  to  Thetis — a  sacred  enclosure, 
with  a  temple  and  its  altar.  It  may  be  wholly  the  poet’s  creation;  but  that  Phthia,  with 
its  traditions  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  and  the  great  Achilles,  should  have  had  a  temple  to  the 
Nereid  upon  the  Mycenaean  site  of  Peleus’s  palace  is  not  at  all  improbable.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  the  poet  has  given  us  no  more  details. 


26.  The  Lycaeum  in  Arcadia 


Castor  as  deus  ex  machina  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides  directs  Orestes  to  Athens  for  his 
trial,  after  which  he  is  to  emigrate  from  Argos  to  Arcadia  and  there  found  a  city  near  the 
Lycaean  shrine.  His  words  touching  the  latter  command  are  (Eur.  El.  1273-1275): 


au  S’  ’ApxaSwv  xpi)  ix’  ’AXcpetou  factiq 
olxstv  Auxafou  xXrjodov  ar)xcop,aTO<;' 

£x(ovu[io<;  aoO  x6Xn;  xexXYicjeTat 


but  thou  by  Alpheus’s  streams  shalt  found  a 
city  of  Arcadians,  hard  by  the  Lycaean  shrine; 
and  the  city  shall  be  called  by  thy  name 


The  city  that  Euripides  has  in  mind  can  be  no  other  than  Oresthasium,  which  was  in 
reality  founded  by  Orestheus,  son  of  Lycaon;  but  the  name  of  the  town  was  later  changed 
to  Oresteum  in  the  belief  that  it  was  founded  by  Orestes.  The  story  of  its  founding  by 
Orestes  is  borne  out  also  by  Pausanias,  who,  drawing  probably  from  good  sources,  has 
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Orestes  add  a  large  part  of  Arcadia  to  his  kingdom 1  and  move  his  seat  of  power  from  Mycenae 
to  Arcadia  in  obedience  to  a  Delphic  oracle;2  Pausanias3  also  records  the  change  of  name 

from  Oresthasium  to  Oresteum  in  honor  of  Agamemnon  s  son.  located 

But  our  chief  interest  lies  in  the  “Lycaean  Shrine  _  of  Euripides  s  lines.  It  l"1^at^ 
by  Alpheus’s  streams  and  it  must  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  Lycaean  mountain  m  the 
southwest  corner  of  Arcadia.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  situated  on  the  northeast  or 
Sstern  footh Sb  of  MoTt  Lycaeus.  And  whose  is  the  shrine?  We  find  on  Mount  Lycaeus 
a  anctuary  of  Zeus,‘  a  sanctuary  of  Pan’  and  of  Apollca’  The  most  famous  was  that  of 
Zeus,  though  it  was  at  the  sanctuary  of  Lycaean  Pan  that  the  Lycaean  games  were  celebrated 
on  the  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain  was  the  altar  of  Lycaean  Zeus  with  its  mysterious 

The  “Lycaean  shrine”  seems,  therefore,  that  of  Zeus  Lycaeus,  as  the  most  important 
shrine  upon  the  mountain;  the  shrine  of  Lycaean  Pan,  however,  is  not  far  distant.  Mount 
Lycaeus  has  two  peaks,  one  but  little  lower  than  the  other;  in  the  saddle  between  the  t 
are  to  be  seen  to-day  considerable  remains  of  the  hippodrome8  and  other  structures  per¬ 
haps  the  stadium  and  the  temple  of  Pan.  A  scant  half  hour’s  climb  brings  one  to  the  summit 
with  its  well-preserved  altar  of  Zeus,  covered  even  yet  with  an  ancient  layer  of  ashes  and 
bones  and  potsherds.  This  is  apparently  the  centre  of  the  Auxortou  cr^c^oq  ol  Luripides. 

27.  Sanctuaries  of  Pan 


We  have  just  alluded  to  a  sanctuary  of  Pan  upon  Mount  Lycaeus.  The  Lycaean 
Sanctuary”  of  Euripides’s  Electra,  1273  ff.,  we  have  ascribed  to  Zeus  Lycaeus.  Pan  had 
many  altars,  temples,  and  shrines  in  Arcadia,9  Attica,10  Corinth,11  Elis,  -  Phocis,  and  else¬ 
where.14 

a.  Pan’s  Grotto  and  the  Northwest  Slope  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 


As  we  look  up  any  one  of  the  various  streets  in  Athens  converging  from  the  stoas  of  the 
Agora  toward  the  northwest  approach  to  the  Acropolis,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  rock  is  the  series  of  caves  in  its  northern  face.  As  Pausanias  descends  from  the  upper 
citadel,  he  casts  a  glance  “just  below  the  Propylaea,”  toward  “a  spring  of  water  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  in  a  cave,  and  [with  a  lacuna]  a  sanctuary  of  Pan.”15  The  spring  is,  of  course,  the 
Clepsydra;  the  first  cave,  without  any  trace  of  cuttings  for  tablets  or  other  votive  offerings, 
seems  never  to  have  been  consecrated  to  any  deity;  the  next  cave,  considerably  deeper 
than  the  first,  its  rear  wall  fairly  covered  with  receptacles  for  inscriptions  and  votive  offer¬ 
ings,  is  the  cave  of  Apollo.  Frazer,  missing  the  obvious  content  of  the  lacuna  in  the  text  of 
Pausanias,  has  put  Apollo  and  Pan  in  the  same  cave.  Bursian  and  Beule  had  fallen  into 
the  same  error  before  him.  We  may  readily  admit  that  these  two  gods  might  dwell  together 
in  perfect  harmony;  but  Euripides  makes  it  quite  clear  that  each  divinity  had  his  own 
separate  grotto.  The  amour  of  Apollo  and  Creusa  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  Ion. 
The  scene  of  their  union  is  frequently  brought  in;  it  is  a  grotto  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
Acropolis,  and,  granting  that  Apollo  had  such  a  grotto  consecrated  to  him,  that  would  a 
priori  be  the  natural  place  for  the  love  scene.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo  had 
a  cave  on  the  north-northwest  face  of  the  Acropolis;  Pausanias  distinctly  says  (I  28,  4): 


xal  xkiqaEov  [sc.  Tfjq 
•7CY)Yi)d  ’Ax6kXa)vo<;  tep&v 
dv  cxiqXodtp 


and  hard  by  [sc.  the 
Clepsydra  spring]  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  in  a  cave 


I  Paus.  II  18,  5. 

a  Paus.  VIII  5,  4. 

*  VIII  3,  2. 

4  Paus.  VIII  38,  5. 

6  Ibid.  §  4. 

•  Ibid.  §  8. 

»  Paus.  VIII  38,  7. 

»  Paus.  VIII  38,  5. 

» Paus.  VIII  26,  2;  36,  7;  37,  2;  11;  38,  5;  11;  54,  4;  6. 
» Paus.  I  32,  7;  34,  3. 

II  Paus.  II  24,  6. 

18  Paus.  V  15,  9. 

13  Paus.  X  32,  7. 

14  Paus.  II  32,  6  (Corinth). 

15  Paus.  I  28,  4. 
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and  a  number  of  inscriptions  found  just  below  it  testify  to  a  dedication  to  "Apollo  beneath 
the  heights”  (AnOAA^NI  YIIAKPAIQ11).  And  here  it  was  that  Phoebus  forced  Creusa  to 
his  will,2  and  here  at  the  cave-dwelling  of  the  father  of  her  child  she  deposited  her  new¬ 
born  babe  in  its  swaddling  clothes  (Eur.  Ion.  10-13;  16-18)  :3 


‘JtatS’  ’EpsxOeuq  <Poi6oq  I£eu£ev  fdfxotq 

(M?  Kpiouaav,  sv0a  xpoa66ppouq  xexpaq 

HaXXaBoq  ux’  ox6<P  Trjq  ’AOrjvafaiv  x0ovi>q 
Maxpaq  xaXouai  .... 

Tsxoua’  iv  oTxotq  xatS*  dx^veyxsv  (ipipoq 

elq  xaux&v  avxpov  ouxsp  rjuvaaOiQ  0£(j) 

Kpiouaa,  xixx(0T}atv  toq  0avoup,svov 


Phoebus  by  force  united  to  himself  in  wedlock 
Erechtheus’s 

daughter,  Creusa,  where  stand  the  northward¬ 
facing  cliffs 

beneath  the  hill  of  Pallas  in  the  Athenians’  land; 
they  call  them  Macrae  .  .  . 


and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  at  the  palace, 
Creusa  bore  the  babe  away 
to  that  same  cave  where  she  had  couched  with 
the  god 

and  exposed  it  there  to  die 


And  there,  at  Apollo’s  request,  Hermes  rescued  the  babe,  took  him  from  the  rocky  cavern, 
and  bore  him  away  to  Delphi  to  be  reared  in  Phoebus’s  holy  place  (Eur.  Ion  31) : 


Xa6<bv  @pi<poq  v£oyvi>v  ix  xo iXrjq  xixpaq 


I  took  the  babe,  new  born,  from  the  cave  in  the 
rock  and  .  .  . 


The  "northward-facing  cliffs,”  we  see  from  these  opening  lines  of  the  Ion,  were  what  the 
Athenians  called  "Macrae,”  "the  Long  Cliffs.”  The  name  applies  to  that  whole  portion 
of  the  north  face  of  the  Acropolis,  including  the  Clepsydra  spring  and  the  caves  of  Apollo 
and  Pan  (Eur.  Ion  283-286; 4  936-9385);  in  line  1401  of  the  Ion,  Euripides  applies  to  it  the 
illuminating  epithet  Maxpaq  xexpr;p£:?slq,  "Macrae  roofed  with  cliffs,”  and  in  line  494 
Macrae  is  "filled  with  caverns,”  puxojBeai  MaxpaTq.  Both  epithets  are  strikingly  true  to 
nature. 


The  scene  of  the  union  of  Apollo  and  Creusa  is  fixed  still  more  precisely  in  another  passage 
from  the  Ion  (936-938): 


KP.  o!a0a  KexpoxEaq  xixpaq, 
xp6a6oppov  avxpov,  aq  Maxpaq  xixXfjaxopisv; 
nAI.  oIS’,  ev0a  Haviq  a'Suxa  xal  (3(iip.£>q  xiXaq 


CR.  Knowest  thou  the  Cecropian  rocks, 
the  northward-facing  cave,  that  we  call  Macrae? 
PAE.  Ay — and  there  nearby,  the  shrines  and  al¬ 
tars  of  Pan 


The  "northward  facing  cave”  where  the  babe  was  exposed  is  the  cave  of  Apollo — albeit  it 
faces  north-northwest — not  the  cave  of  Pan;  for  the  Paedagogus  at  once  locates  the  cave 
of  Apollo  by  its  nearness  to  the  "shrine  [or  shrines6]  and  altars  of  Pan.”  The  latter,  we 
may  judge  also  from  the  far  greater  multiplicity  of  votive  offerings,  was  much  more  familiar 
to  the  average  Athenian  than  was  Apollo’s  cave.7  The  point  here  to  be  emphasized  is  the 
separation  of  the  two  shrines — near  each  other,  but  not  identical.  Creusa  has  before  named 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  as  the  scene  of  her  ravishing  (Eur.  Ion  283-288): 


IQN.  Maxpal  Si  %aip6q  i crx’  ix£t  xexXirjpivoq; 
KP.  rl  S’  caxopecq  x68’;  uq  (P  dvip.VT)aaq  xivoq. 

IQN.  Tip.?  ofs  n60toq  aaxpaxaf  xe  IluOtai; 


ION.  And  is  there  a  place  there  called  Macrae? 
CR.  Why  askest  thou  that?  What  memories 
thou  hast  awakened! 

ION.  Do  the  Pythian  god  and  Pythian  lightnings 
honor  it? 


i  E  g  C.  I.  A.  Ill  No.  91.  There  have  been  found  no  less  than  twenty-eight  such  inscriptions. 

*  Cf.  also  Eur.  Ion  892-896;  899-901;  949. 

» Cf.  also  958. 

4  Quoted  below. 

6  Cited  below. 

•The  use  of  the  plural  will  be  discussed  below,  pp.  186-187.  ,  T  .  .  , 

7  How  popular  the  shrine  of  Pan  was  is  suggested  in  the  opening  lines  of  Aristophanes  s  Lysistrate, 
where  Lysistrate,  impatiently  walking  up  and  down,  complains  that  the  women  have  not  promptly  responded 
to  her  call  for  the  “strike,”  whereas  if  they  had  been  called  to  the  shrine  of  Bacchus  or  of  Pan  or  Aphrodite 
the  streets  would  be  jammed  with  celebrants  (Ar.  Lys.  1-3) : 

’  AXX’  sT  xtq  4?  Bax^etov  a&x&c  IxAXeosv 
^  ’<;  navb?  i)  ’id  KtoXiAS’  i )  ’?  FevexuXXfSoc, 
od$’  Sv  8ieX0stv  'fiv  3v  Cncb  xo>v  xuiiiuivwv. 
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DAEDALUS  AND  THESPIS 


KP.  Tt[i<? — t£  Ttjjux;  [Arjiuot’  w<peX6y  crip’  (ostv. 
IQN.  t £  Si;  aTuyeti;  au  tou  0eou  Ta  <p£kT0CTa; 
KP.  ouSiv  £uvotS’  avTpotatv  afaxuviqv  Ttva 


CR.  Honor  it?  Honor  it!  Would  I  had  never 
seen  it! 

ION.  What!  Dost  thou  abhor  what  God  loves 
best? 

CR.  Not  so.  That  cave  and  I  know  deed  of 
shame 


The  “ Pythian  lightnings”  and  the  “Pythian”  god  of  line  285  stamp  this  sanctuary  beyond 
a  doubt  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Euripides  emphasizes  with  “honor”  the  high 
repute  in  which  it  stood,  due  in  part  at  least  to  its  high  antiquity.  And  Apollo  “loves  it 
best”  for  that  same  reason.  Its  high  antiquity  is  vouched  for  also  by  Thucydides,  who 
(II  15,  4)  mentions  as  one  of  the  four  most  ancient  sanctuaries  of  primitive  Athens  lying 
immediately  outside  the  Acropolis  t&  Il60tov.  This  Pythium  must  be  the  cave  with  its 
adjacent  temenos. 

This  Pythium  is  yet  again  and  still  more  clearly  identified  as  the  cave  in  the  northwest 
face  of  the  Acropolis  rock  by  Strabo  and  by  Philostratus.  The  geographer,  speaking  of  a 
place  called  Harma  in  Boeotia,  warns  us  against  confusing  it  with  another  Harma,  an  Attic 
village  near  Phyle  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parnes.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  Attic 
Harma,  he  says,1  that  the  proverb  “when  the  lightning  flashes  across  Harma”2  arose;  for 
certain  augurs  of  Apollo’s,  called  “Pythiasts,”  who  took  their  observations  by  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Astrapaeus  in  (upon)  the  wall  between  the  Pythium  and  the  Olympieum,  watched 
for  the  lightning,  looking  toward  Harma.  And  when  they  saw  a  flash  across  Harma,  they 
sent  their  sacrifice  to  the  Pythian  god  at  Delphi.  This  Pythium  must  be  the  cave-temple, 
not  the  temple  by  the  Ilissus;  for  neither  Harma  nor  any  part  of  the  region  about  Harma 
could  have  been  observed  from  that  quarter.  The  Acropolis  blocks  the  view  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  completely.  The  wall  from  which  the  Pythiasts  connected  with  this  Pythium  watched 
was  probably  a  relic  of  the  old  Pelargicum,  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  of  the  Lightning’s  Flash 
was  just  inside  it.  Philostratus 3  is  still  more  direct  in  his  location  of  the  Pythium  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  In  a  description  of  the  great  festival  he  speaks  of  the  Panathenaic 
ship,  which,  he  says,  “started  from  the  Ceramicus,  sailed  up  to  the  Eleusinium,  and,  having 
made  a  circuit  of  it,  passed  the  Pelargicum,  and  was  carried  on  to  the  Pythium,  where  it  was 
anchored.”  And  there  “near  the  Acropolis”  Pausanias  saw  a  Panathenaic  ship.4 

It  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  clamber  up  the  steep  northwest  face  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
cave  of  Apollo.  It  was  probably  still  less  easy,  certainly  no  more  so,  in  ancient  times.  For 
that  reason  the  caves  were  comparatively  little  visited.  And  so  Creusa  can  well  call  it 
“deserted”  or  “lonesome”  (Eur.  Ion  1494-1496): 

ava  S’  avTpov  eprjfiov  .  .  .  and  up  in  that  lonesome  cave 

.  .  .  she  cast  thee  forth 


Everything  tallies  with  our  identification  of  the  Cave  of  Apollo  with  the  ancient  Pythium 
of  the  northwest  Acropolis  slope. 

The  cave  of  Pan  is  close  to  that  of  Apollo;  the  cave  of  Apollo  is  close  to  the  Clepsydra. 
So  short,  indeed,  is  the  distance  between  these  three  points  of  interest  mentioned  by  Pau¬ 
sanias  about  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Acropolis,  that  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes’s 
Lysistrate  911  could  properly  locate  the  spring  of  Clepsydra  by  the  sanctuary  of  Pan: 

xXt)ct[ov  8s  tou  naveEou  and  near  to  the  sanctuary  of  Pan 

tt]  KXs^uSpa  f)v  T)  xpfjvT)  was  the  spring  of  Clepsydra 


For  the  scene  in  the  Lysistrate  text,  Clepsydra  is  most  conveniently  located  close  by  the 
cave  of  Pan  and  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis.  Myrrhine  has  come  out  of  the  citadel  for 


IX  11  (p.  404):  evxeuOev  84  t,  xotpoc xi)v  dpXi)v  4aXev  X4rouaac  «bx 6xav  Si’  'Appuaxos  iaxpidm, »  daxpaxrnv 
™v  XsTOpivcv  IIue^aToW,  gXexfivxwv  fix;  xb  "App.a  xal  x6xe  x^xdvxwv  x^v  OuJSv 
8t?  AeXpouj;  bxav  iaxp^avxa ;  TW  exrjpouv  8’.  .  .  dxb  xrj?  4aX4pa?  xoD  dbxpaxatou  Ai6?*  laxc  8t' aSx*  4v  xfi)  xe(Xec 
(AsxaSu  xou  Ilu0(ou  xal  tou  ’OXup/xfou.  '  v 

2  0ur  Pjoverb  of  “the  lightning  striking”  a  politician  has  its  counterpart  in  ancient  Greek  life  with  a 
happy  parody  on  the  sacred  phrase  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  49  K):  ’ 

,v-  q  ,  tt  bxav  iaxpfi^n  Scot  Iluxvdc 

Vit.  toopn.  11  1,  5:  4x  Kspaij.Etxou  fifpaaav  .  .  .  Apsivat  4x1  xb  ’EXsuafvtov  xal  xepi6aXouc«v  afixb  xapaueckct  xb 
IlaXapYtxbv,  xop.tt(o[A4vT]v  xs  xapa  xb  IIuGtov  4X0sIv  o!  vuv  wpp.aaxat.  ^  ^ 

^  I  29j  1* 
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a  brief  visit  with,  her  husband  and  child. 
910-913): 

MY.  xou  yap  av  Ttq  xaE,  Takav, 

Spaasts  toG6’;  KI.  oxou;  tG  toG  IIav6<; 

xakov. 

M  Y.  xai  xwq  £0’  ayvf)  8y]t’  av  eXGocp.’  eq  xokcv ; 
KI.  xaXXtaxa  Srjxou,  XouaaptevT)  ifi  KXe^uBpqc 


Cinesias  begs  for  a  meeting  in  private  (Ar.  Lys. 

MY.  And  where,  pray,  you  mischief,  could  one 
do  that?  Cl.  Where?  Pan’s  place  would  be  all 
right. 

MY.  And  how  could  I  go  back  purified  into  the 
city  [i.e.  the  Acropolis]  ? 

CL  Easiest  thing  in  the  world:  you  could  wash 

in  the  Clepsydra 


The  Clepsydra  spring  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  spring  to  which  we  descend  by  the 
long  staircase  (69  steps),  ancient  in  part,  in  the  angle  between  the  Agrippa  pedestal  and  the 
north  wing  of  the  Propylaea;  since  the  removal  of  the  modern  bastion  of  Odysseus  Androutsos 
(who  built  his  wall  to  enclose  the  spring1  just  as  “  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius”2  in  the  early  days 
included  the  Clepsydra  within  the  walls  of  the  Pelargicum  in  order  to  insure  the  unfailing 
supply  of  water  as  an  essential  part  of  their  great  nine-gated  fortification3)  we  may  more 
conveniently  from  outside  the  Acropolis  walls  enter  the  little  Byzantine  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  built  over  the  spring,  thirty  feet  below.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  dramatic  poets 
that  we  can  with  so  thorough  certainty  identify  Clepsydra :  from  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Aristophanes’s  Lysistrate  (910-913),  we  see  that  the  spring  was  outside  the  Acropolis 
proper;  from  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  we  learn  further  that  it  was  close  to  the  grotto 
of  Pan.  Its  name,  says  the  Scholiast,  was  originally  Empedo;  but,  according  to  Hesychius,4 
it  was  called  Clepsydra  (“hiding  water”)  because,  though  it  sometimes  overflowed,  it  also 
sometimes  ran  very  low.  Hesychius  adds  that  the  water  of  its  overflow  ran  underground 
to  Phalerum.  Mr.  Frazer5  cites  also  the  quotation  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Birds 
1964  from  Ister’s  History,  that  “like  the  Nile  and  the  Spring  at  Delos,  the  water  of  the 
Clepsydra  rose  when  the  etesian  winds  began  to  blow  and  sank  when  they  ceased;  and  he 
says  that  a  blood-stained  cup,  which  had  fallen  into  the  spring,  reappeared  in  the  bay  of 
Phalerum  twenty  furlongs  off.  The  Scholiast  adds  that  the  spring  was  said  to  be  bottomless 
and  that  its  water  was  brackish.”  It  is  now  and  probably  was,  normally,  at  least,  clear  and 
sweet,  and  it  is  said  never  to  fail  even  at  the  height  of  the  dry  season. 

To  return  to  the  cave  of  Pan.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  grottos  by  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Acropolis  was  consecrated  to  Pan.  Lucian  also  in  two  passages 
confirms  the  location  that  we  have  accepted.  In  the  Bis  Accusatus,  Hermes  and  Justice 
have  dropped  down  from  heaven  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens;  Pan,  a  stranger  to  Dike, 
approaches,  and  Hermes  introduces  him  as  the  unexpected  helper  of  the  Athenians  at 
Marathon,  who  since  that  time  (Bis  Acc.  9) 


to  uxo  Tjj  ’Axpoxokec  axfjXaiov 
touto  axo7a66p.£voq  oExd  puxpGv 
6x£p  tou  neXapytxou 


has  received  the  concession  of  yonder  cave 
below  the  Acropolis 6  and  lives  there,  just  a  little 
above  the  Pelargicum 


The  outermost  ring  of  that  nine-gated  fortress,  as  we  have  seen,7  abutted  against  the 
Acropolis  wall  just  to  the  east  of  Pan’s  grotto.  Lucian  is,  therefore,  perfectly  accurate  in 
placing  the  Paneum  just  a  little  above  the  (outer)  Pelargicum. 

The  passages  cited  above  from  Euripides’s  Ion  have  led  us  to  identify  in  the  two  grottos 
about  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Acropolis  the  cave-sanctuaries  of  Apollo  and  Pan.  We 
have  also,  on  the  strength  of  Euripides’s  testimony,  identified  the  cave  of  Apollo  as  the 
scene  of  Apollo’s  rape  of  Creusa  and  the  exposure  of  her  child.  But  there  is  another  passage 
in  the  Ion  that  points  to  the  cave  of  Pan  as  that  scene  (11.  492-507) : 


1  In  the  second  year  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (1822).  . 

s  Pliny  N.  H.  VII  194,  thus  names  the  mythical  architects  of  the  Pelargicum  (see  pp.  252  if.). 

3  The  outermost  rings  of  the  Pelargicum  no  longer  protected  the  spring  in  the  first  century  of  our  era; 
for  Aristion,  besieged  in  the  Acropolis  by  the  armies  of  Sulla,  was  forced  to  surrender  for  want  of  water.  He 
had  no  access  to  Clepsydra,  and  the  cisterns  of  the  citadel  failed  him. 

4  s.  v.  K\e<l>'j5piz. 

6  Pans.  1 28,  4  (Vol.  II,  p.  359).  ,,  , .  ,  .  „  ,  .,  ,  . 

8  In  Deor.  Dial.  (22  3)  Lucian  makes  Pan  boast  of  his  prowess  at  Marathon  and  tell  his  father  how  he 

received  as  the  first  prize  of  valor  ib  ux b  z f)  'Axpox6Xet  axfjXatov.  And  Hdt.  also  locates  the  cave  of  Pan 
“below  the  Acropolis”  (VI  105):  'AOijvoctoi  .  .  .  ISpucavTo  uxb  -cf)  ’Axpox6Xi  lp6v. 

7  Cp.  also  the  author’s  Hist,  of  the  Akr.,  pp.  487-489  (A.  J.  A.  VIII)  (1893)  and  Pickard,  Dionysus  ev  Afcv««, 
Papers  of  the  American  School,  1891,  pp.  130  ff. 
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&  ITavi?  0axT)[jiaTa  xal 
xapauXEI^ouaa  xexpa 
piuxwSeat  Maxpatq, 

Tva  x°P°u<;  ffTetSoufft  xoSoTv 
’AypauXou  xopat  xpEyovot 
axaSia  x^0£P<*  TCP^  IlaXXdSos 
vawv,  aupEyycov 
ux’  aEoXaq  Eax«<P 
upivwv,  St’  ctvaXEag 
aupEl^etq,  d)  Ilotv, 

TOtat  <joi<;  iv  avxpocq, 

Tva  xexouaa  xtq 
xapOevoq,  d)  [AsX^a,  ^ pi<poq 
^oEStp,  xxavotg  i^d) ptae  0o£vav 
0r)pa£  re  tpotvEav  SaTxa 


oh  ye  haunts  of  Pan  and  thou 

cliff  that  risest  near  by 

Macrae  filled  with  caves, 

where  the  maidens  three  to  Agraulos  born 

tread  with  their  feet  the  dance  o’er 

the  grassy  lawns  before  Pallas’s 

shrines,  moving  in  songs  to  the 

accompaniment  of 

pipes,  when  thou,  oh 

Pan,  pipest  at  thy 

sunless  grottos.  There 

a  maiden,  hapless  child,  having 

borne  a  babe  to  Phoebus 

and  cast  it  forth  for  a  feast  to  birds 

and  a  gory  banquet  for  beasts  of  prey 


We  have  again  the  cave  of  Pan  and  the  rock-wall  of  Macrae  rising  about  it  and  a  hint 
at  the  cave  of  Agraulos  still  farther  to  the  east.  But  the  most  striking  thing  in  this  passage 
is  the  consistent  use  of  the  plural — 0ax7)(jiaxa  “haunts”  and  avxpotq  “grottos”  of  Pan.  Had 
he,  then,  more  than  one  grotto,  more  than  one  spot  about  Macrae  that  he  haunted?  And 
was  it  in  one  of  them  that  Apollo  came  upon  Creusa  and  in  one  of  them  that  she  exposed 
her  child? 

If  we  examine  the  topography  more  carefully,  we  find  about  twenty-five  feet  to  the  east 
of  the  cave  that  we  have  assigned  to  Apollo  a  great  tri-partite  fissure  in  the  Acropolis  rock, 
a  higher,  rather  shallow  chamber,  from  which  lead  off  two  lower,  deeper  ones.  Lolling,1 
after  careful  examination  of  this  fissure  and  the  neighboring  topography,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  must  be  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  The  order  in  which  Pausanias  names 
Clepsydra,  cave  of  Apollo,  cave  of  Pan”  is  alone  quite  conclusive  against  Lolling’s  clever 
arguments.  Much  more  likely  is  it  that  this  long  fissure  extending  up  into  the  citadel  and 
artificially  closed  above  is  the  “hole”  communicating  with  the  “cottage  of  Pan”  that 
Lysistrate  caught  one  of  her  man-mad  women  picking  open  to  escape  from  the  AcroDolis 
(Ar.  Lys.  720-721):  y 


rijv  niv  ys  xptoxirjv  SiaXlyouuav  xi)v  6xt)v  the  first  one  I  caught  picking  open 

xax4Xa6ov  fj  xou  Hav6<;  i arc  xauXiov  the  hole  where  Pan’s  grotto  is 


Obviously,  from  this,  the  temenos  of  Pan  s  shrine  was  one  of  considerable  extent,  including 
even  more  than  the  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of  Pan’s  sacred 
demesnes.  Granting  this,  then  Euripides’s  plurals — Ilavit;  0axf)|j.axa  “haunts  of  Pan,”  and 
dvaXEocc  .  .  .  Totq  aolq  .  .  .  <5Evxpot<;  “thy  sunless  grottos”  and  axdSta  x^oepd  “grassy 
lawns,”  and  his  <5E8uxa  xaE  ^wp.o£  (Ion  938)  “shrines  and  altars” — take  on  a  definite  and 
natural  meaning.  And  if  Pan’s  temenos  (!p6v  Hdt.)  extended  to  the  west  as  well  as  to  the 
east  of  the  cave,  Euripides’s  Tva  xexouaa  .  .  .  @pi<po<;  .  .  .  ^(optae  “having  borne  a  child, 
cast  it  forth  is  m  complete  harmony  with  his  other  passages  in  which  the  cave  of  Apollo 
is  the  scene  of  Ion’s  exposure;  for  Tva  is  inexact  and  may  mean  “in  which  neighborhood.”' 
Euripides  only  seems  to  transfer  the  scene  from  Apollo’s  cave  to  Pan’s,  just  as  in  lines  936- 
938  he  locates  the  former  by  the  latter  as  more  familiar  to  his  audience.  There  is  no  more 
confusion  of  locality  in  this  case  than  there  is  when  he  makes  Creusa  call  the  scene  of  her 
crime  the  caves  of  Cecrops”  (Ion  1398-1400): 


fcpw^yap  ayyoq  ouEjiOirjx’  i yw  xot 4 
as  y’,  EL  xixvov  piot,  (ipicpoq  ovxa  vtqxiov, 
Kixpoxoq  £<;  a'vxpa  xai  Maxpd?  xexpYjpeipetc 


for  I  see  the  cradle  in  which  once  I  set  thee  forth,, 
my  child,  while  thou  wert  yet  an  infant  babe, 
at  Cecrops’s  caves  and  Macrae  roofed  with  cliffs^ 


As  features  of  the  Acropolis,  all  the  caves  and  chasms  about  the  rock  were  “Cecrops’s  caves.”' 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  deepest,  most  secluded,  of  the  several  caves  at  the  northwest, 
corner  of  the  Acropolis  was  a  shrine  of  Pan,  very  popular  in  the  worship  of  the  Athenians 
that  it  was  a  temenos  of  considerable  extent  with  grassy  lawns,  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
ffxrjXatov  (Lucian)  cave  or  dvxpov  “grotto,”  but  that  it  was  a  iP6v  (Herodotus)  “sanctuarv”' 
or  sanctuaries  (dSuxa),  and  that  it  contained  altars  for  offerings  of  sacrifice.  In  the: 

1  Gottinger  Nachrichten  1873,  p.  498  ff. 
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excavations  conducted  on  this  site  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society  in  1896  and  1897 
only  one  altar  was  brought  to  light:  this  is  the  large,  rock-hewn  altar  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Apollo’s  cave. 

Still  further  to  the  east,  and  directly  below  the  Erechtheum,  is  the  cave  of  Aglauros  but 
vaguely  suggested  in  the  name  Agraulos  incidentally  introduced  in  line  496  of  Euripides’s 
Ion  (see  pages  185-186). 

The  limestone  mountains  and  hills  of  Greece  were  full  of  caves  which  the  simple  minds 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  land  assigned  to  Pan  or  to  Nymphs  or  to  Graces  or  to  various 
combinations  of  deities.  Euripides  alone  seems  to  allude  to  such  a  sacred  grotto  of  the 
Nymphs  and  of  Pan  on  the  slopes  of  Cithaeron  in  Boeotia.  When  his  fatal  madness  begins 
to  take  possession  of  Pentheus,  he  fancies  himself  endued  with  such  titanic  strength  that 
he  might  upon  his  shoulders  raise  the  glens  of  Mount  Cithaeron  and  with  his  hands  tear 
up  the  lofty  mountain  heights;  but  Dionysus  interposes  the  pious  injunction  (Eur.  Bacch. 
951-952): 

(J.Y)  u 6  tgc  N U(xq>6jv  ISpupiaTOC  nay,  destroy  thou  not  the  shrines  of  the  Nymphs 

xcd  Ilav&q  2Bpaq,  £v0’  EX£t  aruply^aTa  and  haunts  of  Pan,  where  his  pipings  ring 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  wild  slopes  of  Cithaeron  with  its  wooded  dells  and  many  rich 
upland  pastures  should  have  been  an  abode  of  Pan  and  that  he  should  have  been  honored 
there  with  altar  and  shrine.  But  this  is  our  only  evidence.  The  nearest  sanctuary  of  Pan 
in  Pausanias’s  list  is  the  Corycian  Grotto1  up  high  on  Mount  Parnassus;  and,  no  strange 
coincidence,  the  Nymphs  share  this  sanctuary  also  with  the  shepherds’  god. 

We  can,  however,  with  the  help  of  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  locate  the  “shrines  of  the 
Nymphs”  not  far  from  Plataea,  and  thus  the  location  of  Pan’s  sanctuary  also  becomes  fairly 
clear  and  definite. 

28.  Sanctuaries  of  the  Ntmphs 


a.  On  Mount  Cithaeron 


Pan  and  the  Nymphs  are  often  closely  associated.  And,  like  the  shepherd  god,  the 
Nymphs  also  had  many  altars  and  shrines  in  Greece.  Pausanias  cites  not  a  few  of  them 
in  Attica,2  Boeotia,3  Phocis,4  Elis,6  Laconia.6  One  of  the  two  Boeotian  places  named  by 
Pausanias  as  consecrated  to  the  Nymphs  was  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  fifteen  stadia  from  the 
altar  of  Hera  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and,  judging  by  the  context,  not  far  from 
Plataea.  The  periegete  describes  the  place  in  the  following  words  (IX  3,9): 


uxi>  t fiq  xopuqrij?  £<f’  fl  tBv  £g)- 

[JL&V  TOtOUVTOCl,  Tchzs  xou  (AGcXtaxa 

xal  B4xa  uxoxaTa6<rm  ffTaMous 
N u(A9(ov  iaxtv  avTpov  KtSatpwvISwv, 
2<ppay(Stov  piv  6vopat]6pEvov, 
p,avTeusff0ai  Nupipas  z6 

otpxatov  a6x60i  I%£t  16yoq 


and  below  the  summit,  on  which  they  erect  their 
altar,  you  will  find,  when  you  have 
descended  approximately  fifteen  stadia,  a  cave 
of  the  Nymphs  of  Cithaeron, 
called  Sphragidium;  and  tra¬ 
dition  has  it  that  from  of  old  the 
Nymphs  give  oracles  here 


This  must  surely  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nymphs  to  which  Euripides  alludes  (Bacch. 
951-952)  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  Pentheus  is  starting  from  Thebes  under  the 
guidance  of  Dionysus  to  spy  upon  the  Bacchanals.  They  are  celebrating  their  orgies  amid 
the  upland  glades  and  pastures  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  directly  facing  Thebes,  that  is, 
below  the  northwest  peak  of  the  mountain  and  above  Plataea.  Though  both  give  but  scanty 
information,  Pausanias  and  Euripides  are  in  perfect  accord. 

A  little  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  topography  by  Plutarch  (Arist.  XI  4) : 


twv  S^paytTlSov  vuppwv  <2vTpov  £v 
ptqc  xopuqjjj  tou  Kt0aipwv6<;  £aztv,  etq  8ua- 
pa<;  ifjXiou  0£piva<;  TEtpapp^vov,  £v  $  xal 
pavTEtov  ■Jjv  x?6te pov,  &q  qxzat,  xal  icoX- 

Xol  XaT£lx°VTO  TWV  ixtX0>P^()JV 


the  cave  of  the  Sphragitidian  nymphs  is 
on  one  of  the  peaks  of  Cithaeron  facing 
the  summer  sunsets  [northwest] ;  and  in  it, 
they  say,  there  was  in  former  days  an  oracle, 
and  many  of  the  natives  were  possessed  .  .  . 


1  Paus.  X  32,  7. 

*  I  31,  4;  34,  3. 

» IX  3,  9;  24,  4. 

4  X  32,  7. 

*  V  5,  11;  14, 10;  15, 3;  6;  VI  22,  7. 

*  III  10,  7. 
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Combining  the  evidence  of  the  three  authorities,  then,  we  have  a  cave  sacred  to  the 
Nymphs  of  Cithaeron,  surnamed  ‘'the  Sphragitidian,”  about  half  way  up  the  northwest 
slope  of  the  mountain.  This  shrine  had  also  been  a  seat  of  oracles.  And  facing  the  cave 
with  the  Nymphs,  or  closely  connected  with  their  worship  there,  we  find  also  Pan. 

Caves  there  are  also,  and  in  abundance,  on  the  slopes  of  Cithaeron.  Leake  was  tempted 
to  identify  with  this  Sphragitidian  cave  the  grotto  just  above  Plataea.  But  that  one  is  too 
low  down  upon  the  mountain.  We  must  look  for  one  higher  up.1 


b.  At  Phyle 


One  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Attica  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  historically 
is  Phyle  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Parnes,  with  its  magnificent  fifth  century  fortifications  and 
its  associations  with  Pisistratus  and  Thrasybulus  and  liberty,  with  its  mountain  crags  and 
canyons  and  the  entrancing  evening  views  of  Athens,  Hymettus,  the  Attic  plain,  and  the 
Saronic  Gulf  with  the  island  of  Aegina  and  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  As  one  climbs 
the  approach  to  Phyle  from  the  Attic  side,  one  comes  to  the  meeting  of  two  wild  canyons — 
the  western  one  leads  up  to  the  fort  and  across  the  mountain  to  Thebes;  the  eastern  one 
leads  to  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Canyons  and  on  to  the  head-waters  of  the  stream. 
Far  up  the  gorge  there  is  in  the  face  of  the  precipitous  eastern  side  a  cave  with  a  narrow 
mouth  about  which  are  some  cuttings  that  once  held  votive  offerings,  and  under  them  may 
still  be  seen  the  time-worn  inscriptions  of  the  donors.  They  remind  one  irresistibly  of  the 
cuttings  about  the  cave  of  Pan  on  the  northwest  face  of  the  Acropolis,  and  one  of  them 
names  Pan,  who  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Nymphs.  In  the  interior,  which  is  dark, 
have  been  found  quantities  of  potsherds,  broken  lamps,  and  other  vases. 

The  cave  itself  and  all  its  archaeological  remains  point  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  here 
we  have  another  sanctuary  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  and  that  this  is  the  Nymphaeum  named 
by  Menander  (Auax.,  Frag.  127  K.)  (it  is  possibly  Pan  himself  that  speaks  the  prolog): 


•nj?  ’Attcxy;<;  vo[x(^£t’  elvat  tov  t6xov 
d  uXtjv,  to  Nu(jiq>cdov  S’  o0ev  xpoipxop.ac 

d  uXaafcov 


the  scene  you  may  recognize  as  Phyle  in  Attica, 
and  the  place  from  which  I  am  come  is  the 
Nymphaeum 
of  Phyle 


This  is  the  only  reference  in  literature  to  the  Nymphaeum  of  Phyle,  but  we  are  told 
that  the  Phylesians  offered  sacrifices  to  Pan.2  This  cave,  therefore,  may  well  be  another 
sanctuary  common  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs. 


29.  The  Temples  of  the  Muses  at  the  Foot  of  Mount  Helicon 

Opposite  Ascra,  the  birthplace  of  Hesiod,  among  the  many  springs  at  the  base  of  Helicon 
was  the  Vale  of  the  Muses.  The  worship  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon  was  first  instituted 
by  the  Aloidae,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  the  giant  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Iphimedia,  the  reputed 
founders  of  Ascra.3  The  Aloidae  knew  of  only  three  Muses — Melete,  Mneme,  and  Aoede;4 
the  nine  familiar  to  us  were  imported  to  Thespiae  by  Pierus  of  Macedon.  Here  first  the 
nine  Pierides  become  known. 

In  the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  Otus  and  Ephialtes  are  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  Muses  in  the  Vale  of  Mount  Helicon.  The  sons  of  Aloeus  are  given  no  credit  for  having 
built  a  temple  or  temples.  Neither  does  Pausanias  mention  any  temple  there.  There  is  a 
grove  (IX  29,  5);  there  are  springs  (IX  29,  1;  5);  there  are  statues  (IX  30,  1);  from 
Pausanias  alone  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  was  a 
sacred  grove  with  altars  and  statues,  but  without  any  building.  Temples  to  the  Muses 
are  not  common.  In  Sparta,  just  beside  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  of  the  House  of  Bronze 
there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  (Paus.  III.  17,  5);  but  whether  it  contained  a  temple 
building  or  not  we  are  not  told.  Statues  in  honor  of  the  Muses  are  frequently  met  with — 
at  Tegea,  for  example  (Paus.  VIII  47,  3);  and  the  fine  series  in  the  Vatican  is  familiar  to  all. 
But  the  only  temple  of  the  Muses  specifically  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  the  little  one  in  the 
city  of  Thespiae  (IX  27,  5) : 

1  See  Frazer,  Paus.  V,  p.  20. 

2  Aelian,  Ep.  Rus.  15. 

3  Paus.  IX  29,  1. 

*  Paus.  IX  29,  2. 
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•urjq  ayopa q  ou 
xippw  N(x,y)  te  xa'kv.oij 
Y.cxl  vaoq  Mouawv  iaxtv  ou 
pLeyaq-  ayaXpiaTa  iv  auT(p 
puxpa  X(0ou  xeTonQpiya 


not  far  from  the  market-place 
there  is  a  Nike  of  bronze 
and  a  temple  of  the  Muses — not  a 
large  one;  and  in  it  are  small 
statues  of  marble 


The  Thespians  were,  above  all  other  cities  of  Greece,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
Muses.  They  had  a  temple  within  their  city;  they  had  charge  of  the  great  festival  of  the 
Muses  on  Helicon;  the  priest  of  the  Muses  in  the  Vale  was  one  of  their  own  citizens  and 
responsible  to  them. 

In  the  Vale  itself  topographers  and  archaeologists  have  sought  for  nine  temples  of  the 
nine  Muses.  From  my  own  note-book  I  take  the  following  words  of  description  of  my  visit 
to  the  site  in  the  summer  of  1886:  We  drank  of  the  sparkling  water  of  Aganippe  and  went 
down  to  the  grove  of  the  Muses.  The  grove  itself  is  but  slightly  preserved — there  being 
only  a  few  live-oaks  about  each  of  the  chapels1  clustered  there.  These  churches  are  built 
for  the  most  part  of  ancient  building  stones  among  which  were  the  inscriptions  which  Mr. 
Stamatakes2  carried  to  Thespiae  for  safe  keeping.  These  leave  no  doubt  that  here  was  the 
Muses’  grove  and  here  their  altars  and  their  temples. 

And  in  the  first  year  of  M.  Jamot’s  explorations  on  the  site,  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies  reports  as  follows:  “In  the  Valley  of  the  Muses,  near  Thespiae,  a  theatre  and  several 
small  temples  have  come  to  light;  one  of  these  seems  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Muses.”3 

One  temple  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  ample  for  all  the  Muses  together.  But  Euripides 
speaks  apparently  of  a  plurality  of  buildings  (H.  F.  789-792) : 


nu6tou  BevSpdm  xitpa 
Mouatov  6’  'EXtxomaSwv  Stopiaxa, 

^ST’4  ... 


oh  tree-clad  cliff 
of  the  Pythian  and  halls 
of  the  Muses  of  Helicon, 
come  .  .  . 


But  does  Euripides  mean  necessarily  separate  temples,  one  for  each  Muse?  Or  is  he 
merely  echoing  the  Homeric  e<j%ete  vuv  p.oc,  Mouaat,  ’OXupixta  ScopiaT’  e%ouaat5  (“Tell  now,  I 
pray,  ye  Muses,  that  have  your  dwellings  in  Olympus”)?  And  does  cwp.aToc  mean  simply 
a  dwelling,  with  its  various  appurtenances? 

To  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problems,  the  French  School  in  Athens  instituted 
excavations  on  the  site  in  1888  under  the  direction  of  M.  Paul  Jamot  and  continued 
until  1890. 

The  excavations  of  M.  Jamot  brought  to  light  but  one  temple.  The  various  churches 
built  within  the  sacred  grove  would  point,  as  suggested  above,  to  a  number  of  shrines.  But 
the  evidence  of  the  French  excavations  is  all  against  a  plurality  of  temples  of  the  Muses 
and  in  favor  of  one  common  temple.  For  they  had  also,  as  we  know  from  epigraphic 
evidence,6  one  priest  in  common,  a  iepeus  tuv  Mouctwv-7  The  tsp&v  twv  Mouawv  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions8  may  refer  not  to  the  temple  but  to  the  sanctuary  in  general.  The  temple  brought  to 
light  occupies  exactly  the  site  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  'Ay(a  TptaSa,  now  entirely  cleared 
away.  It  measures  12.50  x  6.50  M.  It  was  a  simple  Ionic  amphiprostylos  tetrastylos — 
four  Ionic  columns  at  each  end,  no  columns  on  the  sides.  It  had,  accordingly,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  Nike  temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  but  was  somewhat  wider  and 
considerably  longer.  In  Roman  times  it  was  rebuilt  and  widened,  so  that  the  base  formed 
a  square  12.50  M.  on  each  side.  It  had  neither  pronaos  nor  opisthodome,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  entrance  was  on  the  west  side. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  temples,  therefore,  seems  definitely  answered:  the 
Muses  of  Helicon  had  one  common  temple  and  one  priest  in  common. 

1  *A y(a  Tpc<48 oc,  'Afto ;  Ktovaxavrivo?,  'Ayia  AtxorrepfvT],  'Ayla  napaaxeur),  "Afco?  Aouxa? 

2  See  his  report  in  npax.To<.<4,  1882,  p.  66. 

3  J.  H.  S.  X  (1889),  p.  273. 

*  Dind.  reads  /.Xfllex’  (“call”);  Wilamowitz  reads  (“ring”). 

6  B  484;  A  218;  E  508;  II  112,  etc.  Cp.  also  Hes.  Theog.  36-43. 

'B.  C.  H.  XIX  (1895),  pp.  314  ff.  ... 

7  Inscription  1,  line  2,  column  1  of  the  long  inscription,  l.  c. ;  Inscription  6,  hne  2;  Inscription  8,  lines  3-4; 
Inscription  10,  line  3;  etc. 

8  Inscription  1,  lines  13-14,  column  2. 
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Facing  the  entrance  at  the  west,  M.  Jamot  found  also  a  great  Ionic  colonnade,  100  meters 
long.  To  the  general  regret,  no  detailed  account  of  the  excavations  or  of  the  architectural 
discoveries  has  yet  been  published,  though  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  their  completion. 

Within  the  sanctuary  stood  statues  of  the  Muses— a  group  by  Cephisodotus,  and  further 
on,  as  Pausanias  proceeds,  another  group  of  the  nine;  of  this  latter  group,  three  were  from 
the  hand  of  Cephisodotus,  three  by  Strongylion,  and  three  by  Olympiosthenes.  There,  too, 
were  Apollo  and  Hermes  contending  for  the  lyre;  two  statues  of  Dionysus,  the  one  by 
Lysippus  and  the  other  a  transcendent  masterpiece  of  Myron’s;  and  portraits  of  some  of 
the  famous  poets  of  the  olden  times.1 

The  excavations  conducted  by  M.  Jamot  brought  to  light  considerable  remains  also 
of  a  very  large  pedestal,  on  which  statues  of  the  Muses  originally  stood.  There  are  also 
other  inscribed  bases  of  statues2  erected  here  to  the  Muses;  but  all  of  them  are  of  later  date 
than  the  artists  named  by  Pausanias,  though  earlier  than  the  visit  of  the  periegete  to  the 
Vale  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon. 

Here,  too,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Muses  were  celebrated  every  four  years  the  Musea,  games 
in  honor  of  the  Muses — dywvs?  aiscpavrrai  f ctotc uGtot — contests  in  music  and  poetry  like  the 
original  Pythia  at  Delphi,3  flourishing  most  from  the  third  century  B.  C.  until  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  And  there  on  the  first  slopes  of  Helicon  above  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
Muses,  M.  Jamot  cleared  up  the  small  theatre,  already  known  from  the  investigations  of 
M.  Stamatakes.  It  was  apparently  built  primarily  for  these  contests  and  adapted  to  their 
needs,  though  by  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  this  theatre  witnessed  also  dramatic 
contests — tragedy,  comedy,  and  satyr-play.4 

30.  Other  Temples  and  Shrines 

Many  other  temples  and  shrines  are  referred  to  by  the  poets,  of  which  they  tell  us  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  and  of  which  we  have  no  information  from  other  sources.  Some  of  them 
may  have  been  great  temples  in  their  day;  some  of  them  may  have  been  nothing  more  than 
the  wayside  shrines  of  modern  Tyrol  and  Italy. 


a.  Meadow  Shrines 


Such  unpretentious  little  shrines  the  Greeks  had  in  abundance.  They  were  attached 
not  to  highways  but  usually  to  open  meadows.  They  rarely  receive  mention  in  the  prose 
writers  of  antiquity.  But  the  poets  occasionally  make  mention  of  them.  They  are  not  the 
subject  of  elaborate  description  but  appear  only  by  way  of  allusion,  and  what  is  said  of  them 
fails  to  make  even  the  faintest  contribution  to  the  history  of  art.  The  principal  factor  of 
interest  is  the  existence  itself  of  such  vocicrxoi,  “little  shrines.” 

Allusion  to  such  a  meadow  shrine  we  have,  for  instance,  in  Euripides’s  Phoenissae 
(24-25): 

Xetpuiiv’  Ic,  "Hpa?  xal  KiGaipwvcx;  Xeica?  he  gave  the  babe  to  herdsmen  to  expose  on 

8£Swat  @oux.6Xoiatv  ^xGsivai  ^ psqpoq  Hera’s  Mead  upon  Cithaeron’s  range 


Just  where  upon  Cithaeron’s  range  this  meadow  was  we  are  not  told.  But  as  Laius’s 
supreme  purpose  was  to  make  sure  of  having  the  babe’s  life  surely  ended,  we  may  be  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  meadow  was  well  up  in  the  mountains,  where  the  wild  beasts  would 
not  fail  to  find  him  promptly. 

Down  in  the  pleasant  lowlands,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  meadow-shrine  of  Artemis 
at  Aulis  (Eur.  I.  A.  1462-1463) : 


TcaTpoc;  8’  BnaBtov  twv  Be  tE<;  pis  irepixiTco 
’ApTspiiBoi;  elq  Xeipicov’,  oxou  (npafiQCJopiat 


let  one  of  my  father’s  attendants  here  escort  me 
to  Artemis’s  Mead,  where  I  shall  be  sacrificed 


1  Paus.  IX  30,  1-2. 

^  B.  C.  H.  XXVI  (1902),  pp.  128-160;  291-321;  cf.  also  B.  C.  H.  XIV  (1890),  pp.  546-551;  XV  (1891), 
pp.  381-403;  XVIII  (1894),  pp.  201-215;  XIX  (1895),  pp.  321-385. 

3  A  full  account  of  the  games  and  the  inscriptions  pertaining  to  them  are  given  by  Jamot,  B.  C.  H.  XIX 
(1895),  pp.  321-385. 

4  B.  C.  H.  XIX  (1895),  p.  363. 
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for  when  we  came  to  the  grove  and  flowery 
meads  of  Zeus’s  daughter  Artemis 


The  "Meadow”  demesnes  of  the  goddess  were  apparently  extensive,  like  the  Crisaean  plain 
when  it  was  all  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  it  included  also  some  timber-land.  Both  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  speak  of  “the  goddess’s  grove”  (Eur.  I.  A.  1543-1544): 

i%e\  yap  tx6[xsa0a  tyj<;  Ac6<;  xop-qq 
’ApT£p.i§oq  aXao<;  Xetpi.axd<;  t’  dv0eacp6pou<; 

(Soph.  El.  566-568): 

TCaTrjp  to 0 ’  oupLoq,  wq  iyh  xXuw,  0sa<; 

xaE^ov  xai’  aXaoq  iEjexEviqffEv  xoSoiv 

ctextov  xspaaTY]v  eXacpov 


my  father,  as  I  am  told,  was  one  day  rambling 
through 

the  goddess’s  grove  and  startled  with  his  foot¬ 
steps  a 

horned,  dappled  deer 


The  sanctity  of  the  “Meadow”  and  the  “Grove”  made  them  inviolable,  and  they  were  rich 
in  flora  and  fauna,  all  sacred  to  Zeus’s  daughter.  It  was  a  sort  of  sacred  park  (Eur.  Hip. 
1137-1138): 


aoT^ipavoE  8e  x6pa<;  ccvaxauXat 
Aavoui;  (3a0etav  ava  xX6av 


but  ungarlanded  the  bowers  of  Leto’s 
daughter  in  the  meadow  deep 

These  sacred  meadows  had  also  their  shrines  and  altars.  It  was  at  the  altar  of  Artemis 
in  her  meadow  at  Aulis  that  Iphigenia  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  altar  stood  before  her 
shrine  (Eur.  I.  A.  1480-1481): 


IXfaasT’  dp,qd  vaov  apupl  (JwpAv 
Tav  avaaaav  ”ApT£[xtv 

and  both  were  in  the  grove  (Eur.  I.  A.  1548) : 
ix!  <j<paya<;  aTelxouaav  ei?  aXao<;  x6p tjv 


wind  about  shrine  and  wind  about 
altar,  in  honor  of  Artemis  Queen 

the  maiden  moving  into  the  grove  to  her  sacrifice 


As  Iphigenia  proceeds  to  the  altar  for  her  sacrifice,1  she  enters  the  sacred  grove.  Altar  and 
shrine  were  so  close  together  that  Achilles  could  say  (Eur.  I.  A.  1426) : 

iX0wv  tcES’  oxXa  0^ao(i.at  @wp.ou  xeXag  |  I  will  go  and  lay  these  arms  beside  the  altar 

and  follow  it  up  in  line  1431  with 

^X0d)v  8e  <juv  oxXoe?  TOtaSs  xpot;  va6v  0£a<p  |  I  will  go  with  these  arms  to  the  goddess’s  shrine 


The  altar  was  for  offerings  not  merely  of  fruits  and  flowers,  but  also  sometimes  of  blood. 
In  the  Tauric  Iphigenia  (26-27),  Iphigenia  speaks  of  the  altar  at  Aulis  at  which  she  was 
offered  up  as  an  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice : 


^X0ouaa  h’  AuXES’  fj  TCcXatv’  ux£p  xupaq 
p,STapafa  X^cpOsta’  ixaEv6[xiqv  EjEtpst 


I  went  to  Aulis,  unhappy  that  I  was,  and,  seized 
and 

lifted  up  above  the  altar,  I  saw  the  knife  about 
to  strike 


And  there  at  the  fire-altar  of  Artemis,  Clytaemnestra  was  convinced  that  she  saw  the  sacrifice 
consummated  (Eur.  El.  1022-1023): 


iv0’  ux£pt£Eva<;  xupa<; 
XeuxVjv  BcrjpLTjff’  TcpEy6vr)<;  xaprjESa 


there  he  drew  Iphigenia’s  snowy  throat 
over  the  altar  and  shore  it  through 


In  Homer,  too,  there  were  at  Aulis  “sacred  altars”  and  the  “spring”  “beneath  a  beautiful 
plane-tree,  whence  flowed  sparkling  water”2 — a  suggestion  of  meadow,  grove,  and  altars; 
but  no  temple  is  mentioned;  the  grove  was  the  temple. 

The  sacred  demesnes  of  Artemis  at  Aulis — meadow,  grove,  shrine,  altar3 — lay  across  the 
little  bay  from  Chalcis  (Eur.  I.  A.  1492-1493) : 

(juve kOceESet’  ”Apts[xcv  join  in  the  song  to  Artemis 

XaXxESoq  avTExopov  across  the  straits  from  Chalcis 


1  Cf.  Eur.  I.  A.  1555-1556:  xpb?  (3o>p.bv  6 eaq 

#yovTac. 

I.  T.  359-360. 

2  B  305-307:  ^p.ets  5’  xspl  xp-rjvqv  Ispoi?  xcndc  (3(op.oCi<; 

epSop-ev  dtOavixotat  te \r)iaaat;  sxaxbp-bas, 

xalfi  uxb  xXonravlaTW,  o0ev  p^sv  &y\ab\i  uSwp  .  .  . 

3  The  temple  is  mentioned  only  in  the  passages  cited  above)  the  altar  comes  in  for  repeated  mention. 
Besides  the  passages  quoted  above,  the  altar  is  named  also  in  Eur.  I.  A.  1444;  1514;  1568;  1589;  1593;  1595. 
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Such  a  meadow  with  its 
its  rich  temenos  (Eur.  Hip.  73-81)  : 

aoi  t6v8s  xksxT^v  orsipavov  if;  dxTjpaTou 

Xsipuavog,  a)  Seaxotva,  xoapirjaaq  <pi pw, 
ev0’  outs  xoipujv  d£coI  <plp6siv  (3oTa 
out’  7)X0e  xo)  ac^TQpoq,  Iv0 ’  axfjpaTOV 
pikiaaa  Xstptov’  fjptvov  Step^sTar 
AESwp  hk  xoTapfatat  xt)xe6sc  8p6<70i<;. 
caot<;  StSaxT&v  (xtqSev,  dXV  iv  rfj  <puasi 
to  aaxppovslv  £’:Xt]X£v  elg  za  xav0’  6pui<;, 
TouTotq  Splx£ff0at,  toT<;  xaxotat  S’  ou  0£pu<; 


sanctity  of  a  great  temple  and 

for  thee,  our  Lady,  this  woven  garland  from  a 
mead 

undefiled  I  have  twined  and  bring  it  thee;  there 
shepherd  dares  not  feed  his  flock;  there  no 
steel  ever  came;  but  only  the  bee  in  spring¬ 
time  moves  across  the  mead  undefiled; 
and  Reverence  aye  fresheneth  it  with  river  dews. 
Only  those  who  have  self-control  in 
all  things  alike — purity  inborn,  not  taught — 
have  a  right  to  gather  flowers  there;  the  impure 
have  none 


little  shrine  and  altar  had  all  the 


Thus  we  see  that,  though  it  was  herdsmen  that  in  the  Phoenissae  carried  the  baby  Oedipus 
to  Hera’s  Mead  upon  Cithaeron,  the  meadow  in  which  they  were  to  expose  him  was  a  place 
apart  from  their  pastures.  Such  a  meadow  was  not  to  be  used  for  pasturing  flocks  or  herds; 
it  could  not  be  mowed  for  hay;  only  the  pure  of  heart  and  of  hand  might  enter  there,  and 
they  came  to  gather  garlands  for  the  honor  of  the  divinity  whose  place  it  was.  In  the  light 
of  such  religious  sanctity,  we  realize  the  more  fully  the  enormity  of  Agamemnon’s  sin,  when, 
rambling  through  the  grove  of  Artemis  at  Aulis,  he  started  up  a  fawn  sacred  to  the  goddess 
and  sacrilegiously  killed  it,  and  then  added  to  his  crime  with  an  offensive  boast  (Soph.  El. 
566-569) : 


xaTTjp  xo0’  oup.6<;,  dx;  lyw  xXuw,  0sag 

xai^wv  xgct’  aXao q  ^Ejsxivqasv  xoBoTv 

ctixtov  XEpaaTiqv  sXapov,  ou  xaTa  <jq>ayd<; 
ixxojj.xdaa<;  ex o?  tc  Tuy^avst  (DaXiov 


my  father,  as  I  am  told,  was  one  day  rambling 
through 

the  goddess’s  grove  and  startled  with  his  foot¬ 
steps  a 

horned,  dappled  deer;  he  shot  it  and  chanced  to 
let  fall  some  boastful  word  about  it 


In  the  number  of  otherwise  unknown  and  for  all  that  we  learn  from  the  drama  quite 
unknown  temples  are  mentioned  some  more  pretentious  sanctuaries,  some  which  date  so 
far  back  into  dim  antiquity  that  the  poets  knew  and  could  know  even  less  than  we  do  about 
them,  and  some  perhaps  that  never  existed  at  all. 


b.  The  Serangeum  at  the  Piraeus 

At  the  Munychia  hill  in  the  Piraeus  was  a  heroum  of  Serangus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  gave  his  name  to  or  received  his  name  from  the  caves  and  wrater-eaten  rocks 
(ar)  payys?)  that  frame  in  the  tiny  bay  that  thrusts  itself  back  into  the  shore-line  between  the 
little  harbors  of  Zea  and  Munychia,  below  the  place  where  stood  the  Asclepieum  of  the 
Piraeus.  It  is  named  in  Aristophanes’s  “Farmers”  (Frag.  122  K.):  S-qpccyycov.1  All  that 
we  really  know  of  it  is  that  it  was  a  place  in  the  Piraeus;  that  it  was  founded  by  Serangus; 
that  there  was  a  heroum  in  it;2  that  there  was  a  bathing  establishment  with  the  same  name.* 
The  baths  have  been  discovered — a  large,  mosaic-floored  room  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
three  apses,  a  circular  dressing  room  with  eighteen  “lockers,”  a  forty-foot  gallery  with  a 
southern  exposure  facing  directly  upon  the  sea.4  Of  the  heroum  we  know  nothing;  we  might 
be  more  fortunate  if  we  had  the  context  of  Aristophanes’s  “Farmers.” 


c.  A  Temple  at  Sidon 


Phrynichus  (Phoenissae,  Frag.  9  and  10  N.)  mentions  a  “temple  of  Sidon”: 


StBcovtov  duTU  Xcxouaai 
xai  Spoaspav  "ApaSov 


leaving  the  city  of  Sidon 
and  the  waters  of  Aradus 


xai  EtSuvoq  xpoXix6vTa  va6v 


and  leaving  the  temple  of  Sidon 


1  p^rP.ocrad°n:  xwpfov  xi  xoO  ITetpatwc  ouxox;  sxaXecxo.  p.vT)p.ovsuet  S’  auxoG  xai  ’  Ap.  reop-ptg 
Photius 509-510:  StJpSyyscov' x6xos  xou  ITstpacios,  xxtaOels  uxb  E^payyou,  xai  -f)p<pov  £vaux<p. 
Hesy chius:  (iaXavscov,  sv  <p  ol  xaxoupyoc  sxpuxxovTo. 

Cf.  Is.  VI  33:  £V  S^paYYsfoi  (3aXavetov. 

4  ApayaxaTK,  Ilpaxxixd  1896,  i6;  A.  J.  A.  I  (1897),  p.  350. 
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Ihe  ancient  metropolis  of  Phoenicia  is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  its  early  preeminence  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  and  for  the  luxurious  life  of  its  inhabitants.  We  know  that 
its  religion  was  an  “abomination”  in  the  eyes  of  Israel.  Its  chief  gods  were,  of  course, 
Baal  and  Astarte.  Phrynichus’s  “temple  of  Sidon”  may  well  have  been  the  temple  of  one 
of  these  divinities,  but  we  do  not  know.  Neither  have  we  from  any  other  source,  literary 
or  monumental,  any  information  about  the  architecture  of  the  temples  or  the  “high  places” 
or  “groves”  of  these  Phoenician  gods. 

d.  A  Fides  Temple  in  Athens 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  revered  deities  of  the  Roman  city  was  the  Goddess  of  Good 
Faith.  .  Numa  built  her  a  temple  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
There  international  agreements  were  sealed;  and  there  the  senate  often  met. 

The  Italian  mind  was  ever  open  to  the  acceptance  of  gods  that  were  purely  abstract 
ideas  like  Faith  and  Honor.  Not  so  the  Greek.  And  yet  Plautus  in  “The  Pot  of  Gold,” 
which  of  course  was  based,  however  loosely,  on  some  play  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  places 
the  temple  of  Fides  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  his  play,  which  is  laid  in  Athens  (PI.  Aul. 
Act  III  6— IV  2,  11.  582-622;  667-668): 

Nunc  hoc  mihi  factum  est  optumum  ut  te  [the  pot  of  gold]  auferam 
aulam  in  Fidei  fanum;  ibi  abstrudam  probe. 

Fides,  novisti  me  et  ego  te . 


ibo  ad  te,  fretus  tua,  Fides,  fiducia. 


tu  modo  cave  quoiquam  indicassis  aurum  meum  esse  istic,  Fides  : 
non  metuo  ne  quisquam  veniat,  ita  probe  in  latebris  situmst. 
edepol  ne  illic  pulcram  praedam  agat; . 


.  .  .  verum  id  te  quaeso  ut  prohibessis,  Fides. 

.  .  .  vide,  Fides,  etiam  atque  etiam  nunc,  salvam  ut  aulam  abs  te  auferam: 
tuae  fide  concredidi  aurum,  in  tuo  loco  et  fano  est  situm. 


se  aulam  onustam  auri  abstrusisse  hie  intus  in  fano  Fide. 


. sed  si  reppero,  o  Fides, 

mulsi  congialem  plenam  faciam  tibi  fideliam 


Fide  censebam  maxumam  multo  fidem 
esse 

We  do  not  know  of  any  temple  in  Athens  with  which  Plautus  could  have  identified  the 
Fides  temple  of  his  play.  It  seems  so  genuinely  Roman  and  so  thoroughly  un-Greek,  that 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  of  Plautus  in  which  the  setting 
of  his  Greek  original  was  completely  abandoned  and  everything  made  strictly  Roman. 
Whatever  the  divinity  may  have  been  in  the  Greek  play,  Fides  was  eminently  the  most 
appropriate  divinity  for  the  scene  in  which  Euclio  entrusts  the  precious  pot  to  the  divine 
keeping. 

e.  Temples  at  Troy 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Artemis,  or  a  goddess  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis, 
had  a  temple  at  Troy;  at  all  events,  Euripides  assumes  such  a  sanctuary  there  (Eur.  Hec. 
935-936) : 

ue^ivav  xpoaE^oua’  and  though  I  threw  myself  at  the  feet 

o'jx  ijvua’  "Apiepuv  a  tX«[jlo)v  of  Artemis  revered,  nought  did  it  avail  me 

The  poet  does  not  venture  to  describe  this  Artemisium;  he  may  have  thought  of  it  as  a 
stately  temple  or  simply  as  a  modest  shrine  with  its  statue  of  Artemis  or  merely  an  altar 
with  its  image. 
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Apollo,  who  with  Poseidon  built  the  walls  and  towers  of  Ilium,  must  have  had  a  great 
temple  there.  But  the  tragic  poets  knew  no  more  of  it  than  we  do.  Cassandra,  his  priestess, 
sings  of  her  service  at  Apollo’s  shrine  but  she  tells  us  nothing  of  it  beyond  its  mere  existence 
(Eur.  Tro.  308;  310): 

<ji6(i),  (f'keyio  I  offer  worship,  I  illuminate 

Xa[xxdoi  to8  iepov  with  torches  this  shrine 


(ibid.  329-330) : 

xata  aov  £v  8a<pvac<; 
avaxTopov  OutjxoXw 


at  thy  lordly  dwelling  amid  the  laurels 
I  have  tended  the  sacrifice 


Here  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  its  grove  of  laurel  trees.1 

The  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Troy  must  have  been  on  the  acropolis.  But  there  was 
at  least  one  other  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  or  near  Troy.  One  of  the  most  famous  centres  of 
Apollo  worship  in  Asia  was  the  oracular  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra.  It  was  near  this  temple 
that  Achilles  received  his  mortal  wound  at  the  hand  of  Paris.2  The  site  of  the  temple  is 
usually  placed  in  the  valley  of  the  Thymbrius,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the  Scamander 
a  few  miles  south  of  Troy.3  But  the  fame  of  the  shrine  in  the  Thymbrius  valley  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  Thymbrian  became  a  standing  epithet  of  the  mantic  Apollo,  just  as 
Pythian  did,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Thus  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aen.  Ill  85)  at  Apollo’s  oracle 
at  Delos  addresses  the  god  as  “Thymbraee”;  and  the  chorus  in  Euripides’s  Rhesus  (224- 
225)  addresses  him  as 


©up.6pate  xal  AaXts  xal  Auxfa<; 
vaiv  4(x6aTeutov,  "AxoXXov 


Apollo  Thymbraean  and  Delian  and 
haunting  the  shrine  of  Lycia 


Close  by  Troy  town  there  was  also  a  shrine  of  Apollo  surnamed  Thymbraean.  Near  it 
bivouacked  the  Lycians  and  the  gallant  Mysians  in  the  Trojan  War.4  Dolon  gives  this 
information  to  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  as  they  were  preparing  their  coup  de  main  on  the 
sleeping  Trojans  and  their  allies.  This  Thymbra  was  close  under  the  walls  of  Troy  and 
not  some  miles  away  to  the  south.  Euripides  unequivocally  places  the  Thymbraean  altar 
‘'close  to  the  city”  (Eur.  Rh.  507-509) : 


del  8’  iv  X6xotq  euptaxeTai 
©up.6paTov  apupl  ^wp.6v  aaieoq  TtiXaq 
Gaamov 


and  aye  in  ambush  is  he  found 
lurking  about  the  Thymbraean  altar 
near  the  city 


In  the  light  of  the  topography  of  the  Dolonia  and  the  probable  scene  of  the  wounding 
of  Achilles  and  the  explicit  statement  of  the  Rhesus,  we  must  assume  a  shrine  of  the  Thym¬ 
braean  Apollo  near  the  city  of  Troy,  between  the  Pergama  and  the  Grecian  camp  or  the 
sea.  It  was  in  all  probability  in  the  valley  of  the  Simois,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Scamander;  and  so  important  was  this  shrine  of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo  that  it  gave 
its  name  to  the  Simois  and  it  still  survives  in  Dumbrek-Tchai  (the  modern  name  of  the 
Simois)  and  Dumbrek-Koi  (the  chief  village  on  the  stream).  Dumbrek  is  most  obviously 
a  survival  of  A  upt.6 ptq,  which,  Eustathius5  informs  us,  was  a  parallel  form  to  (•  u(j.6pcq. 

Poseidon,  the  partner  of  Apollo  in  the  building  of  Troy,  must  also  have  been  a  most 
popular  divinity  of  the  Trojan  people  and  would  most  naturally  have  had  a  temple  there. 
The  poets  have  nothing  to  say  of  it.  As  speaker  of  the  prolog  of  the  Troades,  the  sea- 
god  refers  to  his  altars  but  not  to  any  temple  of  his  at  Ilium  (Eur.  Tro.  25) : 

^elxti)  to  xAeivov  "IXiov  @co[j.ou<;  t’  £[aou<;  |  I  am  leaving  the  glorious  Ilium  and  mine  altars 

The  altars  suggest  but  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  temple. 

1  See  pp.  83-84. 

2  Eustath.  ad  K  430:  Xifsi  Bl  6  auxB?  ••'at  xoxa’iAv  aux60i  ©uu6ptv,  3:©’  ou  ’Ax6XX<ovoi;  ©u;rBpa(ou  lSp6v,  lv  4> 
izote  jOrj  ’ AytXXeu?.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ae.  Ill  85:  Thymbraeus  Apollo  dicitur  a  loco  Troiae,  id  est  agro  vicino, 
pleno  thymbra,  quae  satureia  dicitur.  Et  bene  Deli  positus  Thymbraeum  appellat  quern  in  Troia  adsueverat 
colere  in  agro,  in  quo  eius  et  nemus  et  templum,  ubi  a  Paride  Achilles  occisus  est  .  .  .  ergo  Thymbraeus,  ut 
Delius;  nam  numina  a  locis  frequenter  nomen  accipiunt. 

3  Strabo  XIII,  p.  598. 

4  K  430:  xpb<;  ©6p.6pir)<;  B’  IXayov  Auxcot  M  uaof  x’  dyi p(i>xot. 

6  ad  K  430. 
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In  the  Iliad  no  temple  plays  a  larger  role  than  that  of  Athena  on  the  summit  of  the 
acropolis  of  Troy.  We  should  naturally  expect  the  tragedies  that  deal  with  the  Trojan 
story  to  have  something  to  say  of  it.  But  the  temple  that  Andromache  knew,  the  temple 
to  which  Hecabe  went  bearing  gifts,1  the  temple  that  once  housed  the  fateful  Palladium  and 
witnessed  the  rape  of  Cassandra,2  was  gone;  and  the  sixth  century  temple  on  the  old  site 
had  little  interest  for  poet  or  people  in  fifth  century  Athens.  Euripides  makes  occasional 
reference  to  it  (Hec.  1008-1010): 


EK.  ola0’  ou v  ’A0ava<;  ’Ddaq  Iva  ariyac; 
nO.  £vTau0’  b  xpuaoq  Icrrc;  aippLetov  8£  t(; 
EK.  piXcuva  xeipa  yfjq  uxepTlXXoua’  avw. 


HEC.  Knowst  thou,  then,  where  stand  Ilian 
Athena’s  roofs? 

POL.  There?  Is  the  gold  there?  and  what  to 
mark  the  spot? 

HEC.  A  black  stone  projecting  above  the  ground. 


What  the  “black  stone  projecting  above  the  ground”  was  we  cannot  guess.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Trojan  queen’s  scheme  to  excite  the  avaricious  curiosity  of  the  Thracian 
king.  At  any  rate,  we  learn  nothing  at  all  about  Ilian  Athena’s  shrine. 

Once  also  Euripides  alludes  to  the  rape  of  the  Palladium  from  the  temple  (Rh.  501-502) : 


8q  dq  ’AOavaq  <tt)x8v  evvuxo?  [i-oXwv 

#yaXp.a  vau q  ix’  ’Apyetwv  <pe pet 


who  came  by  night  to  Athena’s  shrine  and 
stole  the  statue  and  carried  it  to  the  Argives’  ships 


but  again  the  poet  tells  us  nothing  of  the  temple  itself  nor  of  its  precious  image.  But  in 
the  Trojan  Women  Euripides  does  give  us  one  or  two  small  details  of  the  Trojan  temple 
of  Athena,  as  he  thought  of  it  (Eur.  Tro.  539-541): 


dq  eBpava 

Xai'va  BaxeBa  ts  <p6vta  xaTpfBi 
IlalXaBoi;  0lffav  0ea<; 


unto  the  stone-built  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Pallas  and  the  pavements  now  stained  with  our 
country’s  blood  they  brought  and  set  it 


True  to  the  style  of  building  that  we  know  i 
was  built  of  stone,  not  of  sun-dried  brick; 
Troy. 

Euripides  assumes  also  a  temple  of 

outo)  Bf]  t8v  ’IX((p 
vaiv  xal  0uosvTa  @w- 
[j.8v  xpouBwxaq  ’Axaiotq, 

<I)  ZeO 


the  excavated  sixth  city  at  Hissarlik,  the  temple 
.  the  sacred  precinct  was  paved,  as  in  the  Roman 

s  at  Troy  (Tro.  1060-1064): 

and  thus,  even  thus,  thy  temple 
in  Ilium  and  thy  altar  of  incense 
thou  hast  betrayed  to  the  Achaeans, 
oh  Zeus 


It  was  to  the  Greek  poet  a  matter  of  course  that  a  great  city  like  Troy  should  have  its 
temples  and  altars  in  honor  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods  that  Hellas  knew. 


f.  Ammon  Temples  in  Egypt 


In  the  same  way, 
(Ale.  116-119): 

e’tV  ixl  Taq  dvuBpouq 
’Ap.p.wv(8a<;  I8pa<; 
SucTavou  xapaXuaat 
^uxav 


Euripides  assumes  Ammon  worship  and  Ammon  shrines  for  Egypt 


or  to  the  waterless 
seats  of  Ammon, 
to  set  free  the  un¬ 
happy  one’s  soul 


(El.  734-736): 

^Y)pal  t’  ’Ap.pu>m8£<;  eSpat 
<p0(voua’  cfoceip68poaot, 
xaXXfa-rwv  opipwv  Aio0ev  aTspetcai 


and  Ammon’s  parched  seats 

waste  away  with  no  portion  of  dew 

but  deprived  of  fairest  showers  from  Zeus 


Tn  neither  nassage  is  there  contained  anything  but  a  hint  that  in  a  rainless  land  Ammon 
had tdS?  Ammon  worship  filled  the  Nile  valley;  but  Euripides,  if  he  knew  aught 


*  Z  86  ff.j  269  ff.J  297  ff.  n  ,  .  .  .  , 

2  Eur  Tro  69-70:  A©,  oflx  olaO’  Ci6pw0eici4v  ^e  xccl  vaous  4[io0<;, 
110  ol5’,  A’ta?  elXxe  KaadivSpav  pi?. 


Cf.  also  ibid.  85-86. 
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of  it,  has  nothing  to  tell  us.  Neither  has  Aristophanes  in  the  one  line  in  which  he  men¬ 
tions  Ammon.1 


g.  The  Achilleum  of  Leuce 


The  worship  of  Achilles  seems  to  have  spread  in  many  directions  from  his  heroixm  a 
Sigeum — to  Elis,  Thessaly,  Delphi,  Epirus,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  By 
far  the  most  famous  centre  of  Achilles-worship  was  the  little  island  of  Leuce  in  the  Black 
Sea,  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  sanctuary  there  had  its  temple  and  its  cultus 
image  of  the  hero.  To  these  Euripides  seems  to  refer  (Andr.  1260-1262) : 


t6v  qjtXTaxov  aol  xoet  8’  ipiof  t’  ’A^t Xkia 
otpet  86p,ou<;  valovxa  vqatamxoui; 

Aeuxr)v  xai’  ctx ty)v  ^vto<;  Eu£e(vou  xopou 


and  Achilles,  son  most  dear  to  thee  and  to  me, 
thou  shalt  see  dwelling  in  an  island  home — 
Leuce,  opposite  the  mainland  in  the  Euxine  Sea 


Besides  the  temple,  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Nereid’s  son  contained  the  needful  acces 
sories  for  the  continuance  of  the  activities  that  had  occupied  him  in  his  mortal  life — exercise 
in  the  use  of  arms  of  war  and  athletics.  A  sanctuary  of  the  “fleet-footed  Achilles”  would 
have  been  quite  incomplete  without  a  stadium.  That  a  stadium  was  not  wanting  at  Leuce 
seems  clear  from  Euripides’s  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (435—138) : 


Tav  xoXu6pvt0ov  1%’  atocv, 
Xeuxccv  gcxtccv,  ’AxtXYjoq 
8p6[xou<;  xaXXtairaSEouq 
aijstvov  xaia  x6vtov 


to  the  land  of  many  birds, 
the  White  Strand,  Achilles’s 
courses  in  stadium  splendid, 
along  the  inhospitable  sea 


The  “White  Strand”  is  of  course  the  isle  of  Leuce;  the  Axine  Sea  is  the  Euxine  Sea;  the 
splendid  stadium  was  in  Euripides’s  day  doubtless  a  well-known  reality.  For  Leuce,  stand¬ 
ing  out  before  the  entrance  to  the  Danube,  was  a  very  important  landmark  for  the  Greek 
mariner  carrying  the  commerce  of  Greece  into  the  far  northeast  in  exchange  for  lumber 
and  grain  and  other  provisions.  And  from  very  early  times  Greek  colonists  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  there,  and  the  later  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  toward  the  northwest 
of  the  Danube  Delta,  the  A  p6p.oq  ’ Ayj'hleioq  proper,  called  themselves  Achillodromites.2 

The  level  stretch  where  the  race-course  was  is  named  in  an  unidentified  tragic  fragment 
(Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  202  N.): 

’ A^t X Xeiov  xXaxa  [  Achilles’s  level  ground 

and  possibly  also  in  the  axtXXsfwv  of  Sophocles’s  Scythians  (Frag.  507  N.,  q.  v.). 

1  Av.  716;  see  p.  87. 

*  For  the  full  discussion  of  the  cultus  of  the  deified  Achilles  and  the  seats  of  his  worship  see  Fleischer  in 
Roscher  s  Myth.  Lex.  I  Sp.  56-66. 
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Mycenaean  Palace  and  Historical  House 


The  dramatic  poets  give  many  details  of  temples  that  we  have  found  helpful  in  restoring 
to  our  minds  some  of  the  famous  buildings  of  classical  Greece.  Often,  too,  the  scene  of  a 
play  is  laid  not  before  a  temple  but  before  the  palace  of  a  king  or  by  a  peasant’s  cot.  May 
we  look  for  similar  light  to  be  thrown  upon  profane  architecture,  palaces  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  and  homes  of  common  people? 

The  bare  words  olxoq,  Sofxoq,  8op.ot,  8d>p.a,  8(G[iaxa,  8«p.dxtov,  [AdXaGpov,  piXaGpa,  axeyr), 
axsyat,  aedes,  aedicula,  are  of  too  common  occurrence  to  call  for  citation  or  comment;  Lucius 
Pomponius  Bonomiensis  gives  a  list  of  types  of  profane  buildings  that  may  be  quite  as 
Hellenic  as  it  sounds  Latin,  but  he  gives  nothing  but  names  (Fab.  Atel.,  Cretula  vel  Pet. 
37-38  R.2): 

balnea 

forus  macellus  fana  portus  porticus 

No  passage  will  be  discussed  or  cited  unless  some  epithet  or  detail  is  added  that  will  help 
our  understanding  of  ancient  architecture,  heroic  or  scenic.1 

The  problem  here  is  obviously  a  very  difficult  one.  For  the  tragic  poets  do  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  the  palaces  of  their  heroic  times  architectural  features  that  may  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  dwelling  houses  of  fifth  century  Athens.  And  the  comic  poets  in  dealing 
with  the  architecture  of  their  own  day  use  terms  that  have  so  wide  a  range  of  meaning  that 
it  is  sometimes  wholly  impossible  to  interpret  them.  Neither  can  we  confidently  rely  upon 
the  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  for  help;  for  chronological  difficulties  through  them  are 
often  only  multiplied.  Still  the  poets  themselves  do  throw  considerable  light  on  the  problems 
of  both  the  Mycenaean  palace  and  the  classical  residence. 

Various  Mycenaean  palaces,  the  remains  of  which  we  now  know  in  reality,  figure  in 
the  tragedies.  Prominent  among  them  are  the  Palace  of  the  Atridae  at  Mycenae  (Ae.  Ag., 
Cho.;  Soph.  El.;  Eur.  Or.,  El.,  I.  A.,  I.  T.,  H.  F.),  the  Erechtheid  palace  at  Athens  (Ae.  Eum. 
854-856;  Eur.  Ion  234-235;  1293), 2  the  Labdacid  palace  at  Thebes  (Ae.  Sep.;  Soph.  0.  T.,  Ant.; 
Eur.  Ph.),3  and  the  Protean  palace  at  Pharos  (Eur.  Hel.). 

To  us  the  general  plan  of  the  heroic  palaces  of  prehomeric  days  has  become  familiar  in 
the  realities  that  we  know  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Arne,  Cnossus,  Phaestus,  'Ayca  TptdBa, 


1  Often  we  have  added  to  the  words  for  “house”  or  “palace”  epithets  that  only  adorn;  they  tell  us  nothing 
of  the  architecture  (e.g.  Ae.  Cho.  343): 

/ueAaSpois  iv  $aai\elois  I  in  the  royal  halls 

The  same  phrase  occurs  again  in  line  1065.  Compare  Eur.  Hel.  144: 

Tj\f.W  to utrSe  $acn\elovs  86pous  |  I  have  come  to  these  royal  halls 

It  is  the  palace  of  Proteus  (Theoclymenus)  in  Egypt.  As  the  court  of  the  ruler,  it  is,  of  course,  a  royal  palace. 
Later  in  the  play  the  same  palace  is  liaaiXewi  S<5poi  and  8 copara  (459-460): 


ME.  r(s  T)Se  x4>pa;  too  SI  (EWEXeio i  86/xol; 
rP.  FI  pure  us  raS’  oE/cet  Sdipar’,  AVywros  SI 

and  again  (781) : 

Gave!  irpds  czj'Spos  oo  r&8’  IVti  Sibpara 


ME.  What  land  is  this?  Whose  royal  halls? 

GR.  Proteus  dwells  in  these  apartments;  Egypt  the 
land 

thou  shalt  die  by  the  hand  of  the  man  whose  halls 
these  are 


Similar  is  Aeschylus’s  Agamemnon  957 : 

tip’  £S  86/J.UP  psXaOpa  I  I  will  enter  the  halls  of  my  palace 

Sometimes  the  palace  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae  is  a  high-sounding  phrase  like  paXaOpa  (Wt'Xeia  (Ae.  Cho.. 

343);  sometimes  it  is  a  simple  o’kos  (Ae.  Ag.  961);  sometimes  it  is  a  S6pos  (Ae.  Ag.  962);  or  5<5poi  (Ae.  Ag.  964). 

Even  an  epithet  like  «u dalpoiv  (Eur.  El.  1289)  adds  nothing  for  our  purpose: 

yd>pei  irpds  obcov  Kenpowias  e(i8a(pova  I  go  to  Cecropia  s  dwelling  blest 

The  palace  of  Cecrops  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  is  now,  even  in  its  scanty  ruins,  a  familiar  feature  of  the 

Acropolis,  and  it  was  in  Mycenaean  days  wealthy  and  powerful.  But  in  this  passage  Cecropia’s  dwelling 

is  simply  Athens,  the  blest. 

2  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  remains  of  “the  goodly  house  of  Erechtheus,  wall  by  wall  and  almost 
stone  by  stone,  see  Wiegand,  die  Archaische  Poros-Architektur  der  Akropolis  zu  Athen  and  Holland,  Erechtheum 
Papers  II,  A.  J.  A.  XXVIII  (1924);  also  Cawadias  und  Kawerau,  Ausgrabung  der  Akropolis. 

3  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  remains  of  this  palace  see  KepGt;j.6icouXXoq,  ’Ap*.  AeXx.  Ill  (1917),  pp.  2, 4,. 
77,  95,  125,  127-138. 
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Trnv  We  can  but  wonder  how  much  the  tragic  poets  knew  about  Mycenaean  and  Minoan 
JnrT Ttev Zew  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Athens,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  at  least,  and 
;l"her  wX  o7 Th‘e  SMne  epPoch.  They  could  not  see,  as  we  may,  the  palaces  at 

Tvnv  but  thev  trusted  their  Homer  and  echo  his  “polished  stones.  _ 

fn  the  same  way  they  knew  about  the  palace  of  Agamemnon  on  the  citadel  of  Mycenae. 
The  whole  castle  had  been  sunk  in  ruins  and  laid  under  a  curse  by  the  Dorian  invasion. 
But  its  fame  had  lived.  The  poets  and  story-tellers  had  passed  it  on; &nd_ . 
Tome  of  them,  Seneca  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  palace  that  is  fairly  full  (Thy.  641-665). 


In  arce  summa  Pelopia  pars  est  domus 
conversa  ad  Austros,  cuius  extremum  latus 
aequale  monti  crescit  atque  urbem  premit 
et  contumacem  regibus  populum  suis 
habet  sub  ictu.  fulget  hie  turbae  capax 
immane  tectum,  cuius  auratas  trabes 
variis  columnae  nobiles  maculis  ferunt. 
post  ista  volgo  nota  quae  populi  colunt, 
in  multa  dives  spatia  discedit  domus. 

Arcana  in  imo  regio  secessu  iacet, 
alta  vetustum  valle  compescens  nemus, 
penetrale  regni  nulla  qua  laetus  solet 
praebere  ramos  arbos  aut  ferro  coli, 
sed  taxus  et  cupressus  et  nigra  ilice 
obscura  nutat  silva,  quam  supra  eminens 
despectat  alte  quercus  et  vincit  nemus. 
hinc  auspicari  regna  Tantalidae  solent, 
hinc  petere  lassis  rebus  ac  dubiis  opem. 

Affixa  inhaerent  dona,  vocales  tubae 
fractique  currus  spolia  Myrtoi  maris, 
victaeque  falsis  axibus  pendent  rotae, 
et  omne  gentis  facinus,  hoc  Phrygius  loco 
fixus  tiaras  Pelopis,  hie  praeda  hostium 
et  de  triumpho  picta  barbarico  chlamys. 
fons  stat  sub  umbra  tristis.  .  .  . 


What  Seneca’s  source  was  we  do  not  know;  but  following  his  description  we  can  see  the 
magnificent  Pelopian  house,  in  its  retired  nook  of  Argos,  rising  with  its  spacious  halls, 
terrace  above  terrace,  to  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  of  Mycenae;  we  can  see  its  great  roof, 
with  its  copings,  its  splendid  columns,  its  gilded  beams  and  cornices,  its  groves,  its  fountain 
of  Perseia,  its  pomp  and  power.  Seneca’s  word  painting  is  in  striking  harmony  with  what 
we  can  reconstruct  from  the  Mycenae  that  we  know  to-day. 

Even  on  the  flat  Delta  of  Egypt  the  palace  of  Proteus  is  a  mighty  fortress,  a  house  of 

royal  wealth  and  magnificence  (Eur.  Hel.  68-70) : 


t(<;  twvS’  Ipu^vwv  SwpidTuv  ’4%£l  xpctToq; 
IIXoutou  yocp  olxoq  a&oq  xpocmxdaat 

(iaaiXeid  t’  cc[A?t6M)iiaT’  eS0prr*o(  0’  28pat 


who  sways  the  power  in  these  castle  halls? 

For  it  merits  the  conjecture  that  ’tis  Plutus’s 
hall — 

a  palace  with  its  princely  walls  and  goodly  cor¬ 
nices 


Such  is  the  splendor  of  the  Protean  palace  occupied  by  Theoclymenus  and  Helen,  that 
Teucer,  coming  from  Salamis  and  familiar  with  the  “goodly  house  of  Erechtheus,”  likens 
this  Egyptian  castle  to  the  dwelling  of  the  god  of  wealth  himself— walls  of  fortification, 
with  towers  for  its  defense,  and  with  architectural  decorations  to  match. 

The  lordly  palace  of  Priam  and  his  sons  upon  the  citadel  of  Troy  was  builded  in  reality 
of  “polished  stones,”1  and  so  also  we  find  it  in  the  tragedy  (Eur.  Or.  1388-1389): 

irspydpuov  'Aito XW.wv  avenging  spirit  of  Apollo’s  polished 

fjptvuv  Pergama 

i  Z  244;  248. 
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The  recurrence  of  the  epithet  “polished”  is  striking.  And  further  to  suggest  the  magnificence 
of  the  Trojan  palaces,  Euripides  ascribes  them,  as  well  as  the  walls,  to  Apollo’s  architecture.1 

From  the  polish  of  Homer’s  palace  at  Troy  the  same  high  quality  of  finish  has  been 
passed  on  to  other  cities  of  the  heroic  age.  Thus,  at  Thebes,  whole  streets  become  polished 
(Eur.  H.  F.  781-783): 


”I<jp.iqv’  w  aTS9avT)<popsi, 
£eaTa!  0’  exxaxuXou  x6Xsg)<; 
avaxop-rjaax’  ayuial 


crown  thyself  with  garlands,  Ismenus; 
and  leap  into  dancing,  ye  polished 
streets  of  the  seven-gated  city. 


We  have  here,  in  Thebes,  to  think  of  a  succession  of  dwellings,  all  of  polished  stone,  along 
the  streets,  just  as  at  Troy,  with  its  detached  palaces  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Priam, 
one  might  with  propriety  have  spoken  of  the  “polished  streets”  of  Ilium  also. 

Among  these  dwellings  along  this  “polished  street”  of  Thebes  were  the  palaces  of  Cadmus 
and  of  Amphion,  who  built  the  city  and  its  walls.  Sophocles  recognizes  the  presence  of  both 
these  ancient  palaces  (Ant.  1155): 


KaBp.ou  xccpotxot  xal  86p.wv  ’Apuplovoq 


ye  neighbors  of  Cadmus  and  of  Amphion’s  palace 


Aeschylus  introduced  the  palace  of  Amphion  in  a  passage  in  his  Niobe  (Frag.  160  N.2), 
which  Aristophanes  parodies  and  adds  a  temple  of  Zeus — signifying,  perhaps,  that  the 
temple  of  Zeus  on  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes  was  related  to  the  palace  of  Amphion  there  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  related  to  the 
“goodly  house  of  Erechtheus”  3  (Ar.  Av.  1246-1248): 


dp’  oTa0’  cti  Zeu<;  zl  p.s  7.uxf]<j£t  xepa, 

p.47a0pa  piv  auxou  xal  §6p,ou<;  ’Apupfovoq 
xaxatOaZdxrai  xupcp6potatv  asxocq 


say — do  you  know  that  if  Zeus  goes  on  bothering 
me, 

I’ll  burn  to  ashes,  with  fire-carrying  eagles, 
his  own  roof  and  the  palace  of  Amphion 


We  have  still  another  “polished  street”  at  Argos;  for  the  same  interpretation  may  be 
placed  upon  the  fragment  from  the  Bellerophon  of  Euripides  (Frag.  305  N.) : 

xal  ijeaxov  oyfiov  AavatSwv  4§paap.dxoiv  and  the  polished  hillside  with  the  seats  of  the 

Danaids  .  .  . 

azag  iv  p.Eaotacv  efxe  xfjpuxwv  <  uxo  >  standing  in  the  midst  he  spake  by  the  voice  of 

heralds 


At  Argos,  too,  it  seems,  there  was  a  great  palace,  or  line  of  palaces,  along  the  slope  of  the 
Larissa  hill,  and  these  also  were  builded  of  polished  stones  so  notable  that  the  hill  itself 
could  be  called  “polished.” 

The  site  that  may  possibly  here  be  alluded  to  remained  identified  in  the  traditions  of 
the  people  until  late  times.  This  is  clearly  hinted  at  in  the  scholium  to  Euripides’s  Orestes 
872  (II,  p.  225,  5): 


Bsixvuouac  xal  vuv  ext  uxspdvGi  xou 
xaXoupivou  xpoiv&q  xavxsXdx; 

ou  aup,6a!vet  tou?  ’Apyelouq  Btxal^etv. 
zaxa  S’  av  xnuxou  xal  iv  BeXXepocpov- 
T]fj  p,VT) p.o  ve  ust  elxtbv  xal  £eax6v  x.x.A. 


they  point  out  even  unto  this  day  above  the 
so-called  foreland  a  pile  of  utter  ruins 
where,  it  happens,  the  Argives  hold  court. 

It  may  be  this  also  that  he  has  in  mind 
when  he  says  in  the  Bellerophon:  “And  the  pol¬ 
ished,  etc.” 


It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  £8pdap.axa  may  mean  “the  everlasting  abiding  place,”  the 
tombs,  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  The  assembly  place  of  the  Argives  on  the  ruins  of  the 
tomb,  if  such  be  meant,  recalls  vividly  the  theatre  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  “tomb  of 
Clytaemnestra”4  at  Mycenae. 

Before  the  palace  at  Tiryns  is  the  large,  general  court,  entered  through  the  great  propylaea 
on  the  eastern  side.  This  is  the  standard  arrangement  in  the  ground  plan  of  a  prehomeric 
palace.  The  palace  at  Thebes  also  had  its  general  court  (auXf)),  and  this  had  its  doorway 
leading  into  the  public  street.  Thus,  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 


1  Cp.  also  Eur.  Andr.  1009-1018.  . 

2  The  latter  half  of  the  three  lines  quoted  below  from  Aristophanes  s  Birds. 

3  §66  p.  45. 

4  Better  known  as  Mrs.  Schliemann’s  Treasury.  See  pp.  235  ff. 
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Antigone,  who  has  heard  among  the  people  the  rumor  of  the  king’s  intentions,  has  sent  for 
her  sister  to  come  out  of  doors  into  the  public  highway  to  hear  alone  the  news  (18-19) : 

<j’  iy.ibq  auXdwv  xuXwv  and  for  that  reason  I  sent  for  thee  to 

toGB’  ouvex’  ^exe[j.xov  come  outside  the  courtyard  gates 

Just  inside  the  greater  propylaea  at  Tiryns,  to  the  right  as  one  enters  the  great  outer 
court,  are  two  rooms  that  are  usually  called  “the  gate-keepers’  lodge.”  And  such  they  in  all 
probability  are.  The  gate-keepers  might  be  men  or  they  might  be  maid-servants,  and  some 
of  them  had  to  be  on  duty  by  relays  night  and  day.  The  chorus  in  the  Troades  look  with 
sad  hearts  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  have  to  be  performing  such  service  in  the 
palaces  of  their  conquerors  (Eur.  Tro.  194) : 

Tav  xapa  xpoQupoo;  <puXaxav  xairsxoua’  I  keeping  watch  at  the  front  doors 


The  xpo0upa  stand  for  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace,  especially  where  there  is  but 
one  court,  instead  of  two  as  at  Tiryns. 

Crossing  diagonally  the  great  outer  court  of  the  palace  at  Tiryns,  one  passes  through 
the  lesser  propylaea  into  the  court  of  the  men’s  megaron.  On  the  south  side  of  this  latter 
court,  on  the  axis  of  the  great  hall,  there  is  what  is  generally  recognized  to  be  a  place  of 
sacrifice — a  sacrificial  pit,  if  not  an  altar,  sacred  to  Zeus  Herceius  (Soph.  Ant.  486-487) : 


aXX’  ecu’  dSeX^q  eT0’  opat[j.ov£(JTipa 
tou  xavToq  rjpuv  Ztj v&q  'EpxEiou  xupEi 
(Eur.  Tro.  16-17) : 


nay,  if  she  chance  to  be  my  sister’s  child,  or  closer 
of  kin 

than  anyone  who  worships  at  the  altar  of  our 
Zeus  Herceius 


Tcpoq  Si  xprjxfSwv  fiaOpotq 
X£XT(0X£  ripfapLoq  Zrjvoq  'EpxEfou  0avwv 


and  on  the  altar-steps  of 
Zeus  Herceius  Priam  has  fallen  and  lies  dead 


This  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius  was  an  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice,  even  as  the  sacrificial  pit  in  the 
court  at  Tiryns  had  to  do  with  burnt  sacrifice.  That  comes  out  clearly  in  a  later  passage 
in  the  Troades  where  Hecabe  uses  for  it  the  word  that  has  to  do  with  fire  (482^83) : 

tchctBe  S’  £t Sov  o[A[Aaatv  but  with  these  eyes  of  mine  I  saw  him 

cxutt)  xaraapayivT’  d<p’  epxeUp  xupa  slaughtered  at  the  altar  of  the  court 

The  very  name  she  uses  implies  that  this  “altar  of  the  court”  is  the  fire-altar  of  Zeus  Herceius. 

In  the  orchestra  of  the  Greek  theatre  was  always  an  altar.  While  in  reality  that  altar 
belonged  to  Dionysus,  it  might  in  the  presentation  of  plays  have  been  for  the  occasion  the 
altar  of  the  deity  most  nearly  concerned.  In  the  Cyclops,  the  altar  must  have  been  the 
altar  of  Dionysus,  and  by  it  must  have  stood  a  statue  of  the  same  god.  Both  come  in  for 
explicit  mention  (345-346): 


tw  xar’  auXiov  0£fi>  1  in  order  that,  standing  about  the  altar 

Tv’  {3wp,6v  azavzeq  euwxec zi  pie  |  of  the  courtyard  god,  ye  may  make  me  good  cheer 

The  orchestra  in  this  satyr-play  represents  the  court  before  Polyphemus’s  cave;  the  altar 
in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  is,  of  course,  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  enclosure — in  this 
instance,  Dionysus  himself ;  and  the  statue  is  also  Dionysus.  In  the  Andromache  of  Euripides 
it  would  be  the  altar  of  Thetis;  in  the  Helen,  the  altar  of  Proteus;  in  the  Ion,  the  great  altar 
of  Phoebus.  In  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides  it  would  be  the  altar  of  Zeus  (48) : 

Pwtxov  X«0(^{O  t6v§£  CTWTTjpoq  Ai6<^  |  I  sit  here  at  the  altar  of  Savior  Zeus 


This  would  naturally  be  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  but  the  epithet  of  Zeus  is,  this  time, 
not  Herceius  but  Soter.1  The  only  building  represented  on  the  proscenium  in  this  play  is 
the  palace  of  Heracles.  Megara  and  the  rest  whose  death  is  imminent  are  in  the  palace 
court;  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  occupies  the  place  of  sacrifice  at  this  temple,  as  it  does  also 
in  the  men  s  court  of  the  palace  at  Tiryns.  In  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  the  altar 


927  ^1““  m5,h°Ut  “y  epittet:  “pl  A*,  and  in  line 
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before  the  palace  of  Oedipus  is  probably  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  though  we  are  not  ex¬ 
pressly  told  so  (15-16) : 

xpoafjpieOa  we  sit 

toc?  aol q  at  thine  altars 

The  plural  ^wpcocfft  probably  means  no  more  than  altaria — one  altar  with  its  steps  and  altar 
block. 

The  altar  of  the  palace  court  would  naturally  be  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius.  This  would 
not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  of  various  other  altars  in  or  about  the  house.  We 
find,  for  example,  at  the  palace  of  Mycenae  an  altar  at  which  Aegisthus  is  preparing  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  Nymphs  and  at  which  he  himself  is  slain  by  the  hand  of  Orestes  (Eur.  El.  785- 
786;  792;  803-804): 


TUfX^VG)  ^OU0UTWV 
N  6[xq)ac? 1 


<!)?  apupl  orwfft 


XaScbv  TcpoxuTaq. 
I6aXXe  ^copiou? 


it  happens  I  am  sacrificing 
to  the  Nymphs1 


that  they  may  stand  about  the  altar 


he  took  the  meal  and 
cast  it  on  the  altar 


Even  the  private  house  of  fifth  century  Athens  had  its  altar  to  Zeus  Herceius;  such 
religious  customs  are  tenacious  in  human  society.  And  so  we  find  in  at  least  one  comic 
scene,  which  may,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  title  of  the  play,  be  mock-heroic,  the  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Zeus  of  the  home-enclosure  (Ar.  Aav.,  Frag.  245  K.): 


papTupopiGU  ££  Zt)vJ>?  'EpxeEou  x^Tpa? 
peO’  <Lv  6  $wp6?  outo?  t S p uOtq  tots 


and  I  call  to  witness  Zeus  Herceius’s  pots 
with  which  this  altar  once  was  consecrated 


We  have  in  this  couplet  not  only  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  but  we  have  also  a  suggestion 
of  the  rites  observed  in  the  dedication  of  such  an  altar:  when  they  came  to  dedicate  or  con¬ 
secrate  altars  or  statues  to  a  god,  they  boiled  pulse  and  made  of  this  the  first  offering,  ap¬ 
portioning  to  the  object  of  the  dedication  thank-offerings  of  the  first  meal.  The  pots  in 
which  the  pulse  was  cooked  went  with  the  offering,  of  course.2  In  the  more  pretentious  houses 
of  the  wealthy  the  altar  of  Zeus  stood  in  the  court;  in  the  simpler  homes  of  the  poor  it  was 
by  the  hearth  or  identical  with  the  hearth. 

When  Heracles  comes  upon  the  scene  and  cries  (Eur.  H.  F.  523) 

£>  x^tpe,  peXctGpov  xp6xuXa  0’  laxEa?  ipijq  1  all  hail,  my  hall  and  portals  of  my  hearth 

has  the  poet  in  mind  a  propylaea  building  like  that  at  Tiryns?  Or  does  xpoxuXa  signify 
nothing  more  than  “front  door”?  The  limitations  of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  answer  the  first  question  in  the  negative  and  the  latter  in  the  affirmative. 
But  the  stage  properties  easily  permitted  a  pillared  front  to  the  stage  palace. 

Very  much  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Sophocles’s  Electra  1374-1375: 


xaTpwa  xpoaxuaavG’  e Brj 
Geaiv,  oaocxep  xp6xuZa  vaEouaiv  tcEBs 


when  we  have  done  obeisance  to  the  images  of  our 
fathers’  gods  that  dwell  here  at  the  portal 


Orestes  with  Pylades  is  just  on  the  point  of  entering  the  palace  at  Mycenae.  In  the  propylaea 
forming  the  entrance  to  his  ancestral  halls  stood  images  of  the  gods  of  his  native  land.  Was 
this  entrance  a  propylon,  like  the  greater  and  lesser  propylaea  at  Tiryns  and  the  propylon 
in  City  II  at  Troy,  or  was  it  simply  a  doorway  in  the  pillared  front  of  the  proscenium.  We 
must  leave  the  question  unanswered  in  this  case  also,  as  in  the  former.  In  all  probability 
the  poet  means  no  more  by  xpoxuXa  in  either  of  these  passages  than  is  meant  by  xpoGupa 
in  Euripides’s  Hypsipyle  (Frag.  1  II  15-18,  Ox.  Pap.  VI,  p.  35) . 

what  dost  thou  at  the  vestibule,  dear? 

Art  thou  sweeping  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  or  sprinkling  drops 


t(  au  xapa  xpoGupocq,  cpEXa ; 
x6Tepa  SwpuxTO?  eEaoSou? 
caEpei?  Spoaov  ixE  xeB(p 
gdZXet? 


upon  the  floor 


2  Schol^Ar.^ax^S  and  PI.  1198:  h% 6-ce  uiXXotev  (3o>p.ou<;  -/.ctOcopje'.v  OeoG,  tSaxp-.a  dxiQpxovTo 

<co'jto>v,  -rot?  IpcSpup-evoti;  xaP:<rTtPla  axovdp-ovTei;  xpa)Ti]<;  5cgc£tt]<;. 
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The  vestibule — the  "place  before  the  door” — is  obviously  the  paved  and  covered  portico 
of  the  palace  of  the  king  at  Nemea. 

At  all  events,  the  royal  palace  had  its  great  portal  with  its  double  gates.  Often  the 
propylon  at  Tiryns  or  that  at  Troy  (City  II)  is  called  to  mind,  with  its  gateway  and  the 
great  stone  threshold  in  the  midst  (Ae.  Cho.  571) : 

el  S’  ouv  d[xet^ti)  (taXov  epxeEwv  xuXwv  |  but  if  I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  court-yard  gates 

We  have  a  clearly  outlined  picture  of  the  gateway,  the  threshold,  the  enclosed  court  before 
the  megaron  of  the  king  beyond.  Aeschylus  even  shows  us  the  prothyron  at  Agamemnon’s 
palace  (Cho.  965-966) : 

Td%a  Se  xavTeXfjq  xpovoq  apiel^eTcu  and  soon  all-accomplishing  Time  will  pass 

xpoOupa  Stofia-rcov  the  front  doors  of  the  palace 


He  lets  us  see  its  doors,  which  open  from  the  propylaea  upon  the  palace  court,  and  hear  the 
stranger  knocking  at  the  doors  (Cho.  653) : 

0upa?  axouaov  Ipxela?  xtuxov  |  harken  to  the  knocking  at  the  courtyard  doors 


The  same  doors  are  also  called  gates  (1.  732) : 
xot  §4  xaTei?,  KEXiaaa,  SwpuzTtov  xuXaq; 


whither  bound,  Cilissa,  dost  thou  pass  the  palace 
gates? 


The  "doors”  might  be  the  entrance  to  the  megaron;  but  "gates”  must  be  the  great  double 
doors  of  the  propylaeum;  they  are  par  excellence  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  big  front  door 
is  also  called  a  portal  (0upwv)  (Soph.  El.  328): 

xpo<;  0 u pd)vo<g  l£65ot<;  |  at  the  exit  of  the  portal 


The  context  makes  it  clear  that  this  portal  was  the  great  gateway  in  the  palace  propylaea 
opening  upon  the  street.  In  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  1241-1242  the  "portal”  is  the  great 
double  door  opening  from  the  court  into  the  interior  of  the  house.1 

A  simpler  arrangement  would,  of  course,  be  a  doorway  with  flanking  doorposts.2  And 
this  too  we  have  (Soph.  El.  1331-1332): 

dXk’  e!  ffTa0(xoIfft  TotaSe  p.r)  ’xtipouv  lyd)  but  had  I  not  chanced  to  be  keeping  watch 

xaXat  p'jXaaaojv  by  these  doorposts  all  this  while 


Here  is  not  necessarily  a  pillared  portico.  Still  less  is  it  a  pillared  portico  in  the  Mad  Hercules 
of  Seneca  (1004-1005): 

hue  eat  et  illuc  valva  deiecto  obice 
ruantque3  postes 

The  bar  is  to  be  thrown  down,  the  double  doors  swung  one  this  way  and  one  that,  and  the 
doorposts  overturned.  The  front  of  the  palace  of  Amphitryon  is  a  very  modest  one. 

But  there  are  more  pretentious  ones.  And  in  the  poets  and  in  the  reality  at  some 
Mycenaean  centres,  we  have  both  the  round  columns  and  the  simpler  front  assured,  with 
entablature  above  them,  according  to  strict  Doric  regulations.  The  palace  of  Pentheus  at 
Thebes  is  a  fair  example  of  the  palace  with  pillared  front  (Eur.  Bacch.  591-592): 

ESsts  Xat'va  xtoatv  ep.6oXa  see  yonder  the  marble  beams  upon 

StaSpoga  raSe  the  pillars  starting  asunder 


In  this  palace  we  see  columns  along  the  front  of  the  building,  and  architrave  blocks  of  stone 
resting  upon  them.  Between  the  pillars  of  such  a  facade  was  the  great  doorway  or  gateway 
of  the  palace;  and  upon  them  rested  the  entablature— triglyphon  and  frieze.  The  stately 


1  See  p.  207. 

•  ’In  theatre,  such  doorposts  were,  of  course,  of  stone.  Aristophanes  leaves  little  doubt  on  this 
point  (Ach.  449  —  Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  44  N.):  <5:xeX0s  Xafvoiv  |  depart  from  my  doorposts  of  stone 

Euripides  is  the  speaker  and  the  doorway  represented  is  that  of  his  own  home;  but  the  words  have  a  highly 
tragic  flavor  and  are  probably  a  parody  upon  a  line  of  some  tragedy  of  Euripides  himself.  In  the  original 
setting  the  doorposts  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  or  a  palace ;  and  part  of  the  fun  of  the  parodv  might 
possibly  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  doorposts  of  Euripides’s  own  house  were  of  wood. 

3  Ruantque  is  the  conjectural  reading  of  Peiper  and  Richter  for  rumpatque  of  the  MSS. 
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portal  and  the  encircling  frieze  of  Proteus’s  palace  are  specifically  mentioned  in  Euripides’s 
Helen  (430-432): 


I8<bv  hk  Bwpia  XEpt<pep£q  0piyxoiq  to8e 

xuXaq  xs  aspivaq  avSpoq  6X6!ou  Ttvoq 
xpouvjXBov 


and  since  I  caught  sight  of  this  palace  with  its 
encircling  frieze 

and  splendid  gateway  of  some  man  of  wealth, 

I  have  approached 


The  stately  portal  and  the  encircling  frieze  were  both  in  plain  sight  from  the  tomb  at  which 
the  speaker  stood  before  the  gates. 

The  place  of  the  heroic  propylaea  is  taken  in  historical  times  sometimes  by  a  reduced 
propylaeum,  consisting  of  two  columns  in  antis,  with  the  street-door  set  back  in  the  wall 
flanked  by  two  antae.  Such  house-fronts  we  still  have  from  the  good  period  in  Delos.  They 
correspond  exactly  to  the  specifications  presented  by  the  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  in  the 
fifth  century  (Crat.  Aiov.,  Frag.  42  K.): 

xapaaxdSaq  xai  xp60upa  $o6Xst  xotxEAa  |  you  wish  for  decorated  portico  and  antae 


tc p60 u  pee  and  xpoxulata  seem  to  be  synonymous.  And  Cratinus’s  character  demands  an 
elaborate  front  door.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  such  a  propylum,  we  may 
have  a  portico  or  gallery  running  not  only  across  the  front  of  the  building  but  also  around 
the  sides.  Xenophon  was  familiar  with  such  architectural  devices,  and  he  has  Cyrus  build 
galleries  on  the  different  stories  of  the  huge  movable  towers  he  used  in  the  great  battle.1 
Aristophanes  also  has  some  woman  in  his  Old  Age  standing  on  the  gallery  of  her  apartment 
( paq.  Frag.  133  K.): 

ixi  tou  xspi8p6p.ou  uTOcaoc  xrjq  auvotxlaq  )  she  stood  upon  the  gallery  of  her  apartment 


Pollux  in  citing  the  line  remarks  (IX  39) : 

xai  to  xXf;0oq  twv  o(xo8o[JU)p.dTG)v 
olxlac  xai  auvoixtat  xai  olxcaq 

X£pE8pop.oq,  wq  iv  to  Tyj pqc  ’Ap. 

According  to  the  poets,  the  heroic  palace 
trave  (Eur.  Or.  1369-1371): 

xecpEuya 

•  »••••• 
xlBpavra  xaaxaSwv  ux£p  xipapLva 
Awptxaq  ts  xptyXuipouq 


and  in  the  case  of  most  structures  there  are 
dwellings  and  apartments  and  attached  to  the 
dwelling 

a  gallery,  as  Aristophanes  has  it  in  his  Old  Age 
had  also  its  Doric  triglyphon  above  the  archi- 

I  have  ’scaped 


over  the  cedar  beams  of  the  chamber 
and  through  the  Doric  triglyphs 


The  Phrygian  slave,  terror-stricken  at  the  vengeance  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  within  the 
palace  and  unable  to  pass  the  doors,  has  climbed  over  the  architrave  beams  and  dropped 
into  the  presence  of  the  astounded  chorus.2 

The  palace  of  Pentheus,  too,  is  thought  of  as  adorned  with  a  triglyphon;  for  to  the  tn- 
glyphs  Agave  proposes  to  have  her  son’s  head  nailed  (Eur.  Bacch.  1212-1215;  see  above 
pages  115  and  117). 

So  important  are  these  “ beams”  that  xipapiva  is  often  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  (Eur.  Hip.  536-537): 


ixi  nu6(otqT£pd(xvotq  at  the  Pythian  roof-tree 

Po  utgcv  <p6vov  'EUdcq  ocV  ec  Hellas-land  pours  out  the  blood  of  bulls 


By  the  Hu0ta  Tepapiva  the  poet  means,  of  course,  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Again 
(Eur.  Ale.  456-457): 


SuvaEfJiav  81  as  xepi^at 
epaoq  0;  ’A!8a  Tepd(i.vwv 


would  that  I  could  convey  thee 

from  Hades’s  roof-tree  to  the  light  of  day 


And  once  more  (Eur.  Tro.  1296) : 
n  spyd[JL(i)V  ts  x u pi  xaTa(0£Tat  T£pap.va 


and  the  roof-trees  of  Pergama  are  burning  down 
with  fire 


1  Xen.  Cyr.  VI  1,  53. 

2  See  above,  p.  113. 
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As  upon  the  lordly  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  the  capitals  of  columns,  the  cornices, 
triglyphs,  and  architrave  were  adorned  by  its  wealthy  patrons  with  inlaid  gold,  so  the  palaces 
of  the  lords  of  such  castles  as  Mycenae  "rich  in  gold”  might  be  expected  to  receive  similar 
costly  decoration.  And  so  we  find  in  the  Agamemnon  abodes  fairly  glittering  with  gold1 
(Ae.  Ag.  776) : 

tcc  xpuc6xaaTa  e'SeGXa1  |  the  gold-bespangled  abodes 


Mycenae  "rich  in  gold”  made  use  of  her  precious  metal  everywhere — inside  and  outside 
the  palace  and  the  tombs,  for  personal  adornment,  for  architectural  embellishment,  for 
household  furnishings — wealth  of  gold  everywhere.  "Rich  in  gold”  was  a  standing  epithet 
of  the  city;  the  interior  of  the  king’s  palace  called  for  similar  epithets  (for  example,  Ae.  Cho. 
800-802) : 


ol  t’  £<TCl>  Boi^d-nov 
xXouToya0Ti  jj.uxov  iviteze, 
xXuxe,  <ju[iq>pove<;  0eol 


and  ye  that  within  the  palace 

dwell  in  the  chamber  that  rejoiceth  in  wealth — 

hearken,  ye  gods  in  purpose  one 


In  the  same  way,  the  Thracian  king,  whose  realm  was  proverbial  for  its  riches  of  gold,  might 
speak  of  the  palaces  of  rich  gold  to  which  he  was  accustomed  (Eur.  Rh.  439) : 

ouS’  iv  tax puaoiq  Sw^aatv  xotfAw^evoq  |  nor  sleeping  in  palaces  of  precious  gold 

And  Helen,  in  similar  vein,  refers  to  the  palace  of  Troy,  equally  proverbial  for  its  wealth,  as 

xoXuxpuaoug  S6(xo uq  |  halls  of  much  gold  (Eur.  Hel.  928) 


Agamemnon’s,  we  see,  was  only  one  of  many  such  lordly  castles  of  enormous  wealth.  In 
the  palace  of  his  brother  Menelaus  at  Sparta,  rivaling  the  splendors  of  the  palace  of  Zeus 
himself,  amazement  filled  the  soul  of  Telemachus  "as  he  looked  upon  the  glitter  of  bronze 
and  silver  and  gold  and  electrum  and  ivory  throughout  the  echoing  halls.”2  Some  of  this  may 
have  been  outside  adornment  of  the  palace;  some  was  also  interior  decoration  about  the  walls 
and  columns  of  the  great  hall. 

Euripides  in  the  Aulid  Iphigenia  implies  that  decoration  in  ivory  also  was  general  in 
the  ancient  palaces  of  Hellas  (I.  A.  581-583) : 


a  a’  'EXXaBa  x£p,xei 
twv  ^XeipavToSeTtov  xapoi- 
08V  B6fJ.(OV3 


who  sent  thee  to  Hellas  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  halls  bedight  with 
ivory 


Both  gold  and  ivory  richly  adorned  the  palace  of  King  Priam  (Enn.  Fab.  169)  :< 
o  Priami  domu’  .  .  .  caelatis  lacuatis,  auro,  ebore  instructam  regifice 
Such  extravagance  of  splendor  is  reminiscent  of  the  orient,  whence  came  the  grandsire  of 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  in  Aeschylus’s  own 
times  the  palace  of  Darius  agleam  with  decorations  of  inlaid  gold  (Ae.  Pers.  159-160): 

Tauta  By;  Xixoua  txavw  7pua£o<jT6Xp,ou<;  B6p,ous  yea,  thus  am  I  come,  leaving  the  palace  bedight 

with  gold, 

xat  t b  Aapsiou  ts  xdpAv  euvaTYjptov  the  bridal  bower  of  Darius  and  myself 

The  joys  and  luxuries  of  the  settled,  peaceful  state  of  Cloud-cuckoo-town  include  also  a 
gold-bespangled  palace  of  the  heroic  type;  and  at  the  festive  conclusion  of  the  Birds,  Pisthe- 
taerus  comes  in  royal  splendor  to  ascend  the  throne.  His  arrival  is  announced  by  the 
messenger  in  mock-tragic  tone  (Ar.  Av.  1709-1710) : 


xpoffepxexat  yap  ofo ?  outs  Toqnpaifc  for  he  draws  nigh  his  gold-bespangled  palace  as 

aaiYjp  tosTv  eXa(xtj^e  xpuaauyec  B6[xq>  never  a  glittering  star  gleamed  upon  the  sight 

,  ®veri  in  classical  times  the  private  dwelling,  though  wanting  in  the  splendor  of  the 
princely  palace  of  the  heroic  age,  might  have  its  triglyphon  and  other  Doric  ornamentation 
(Diph.  napdcr.  61,  1-4  K.): 


*  If  the  commonly  accepted  conjecture  of  Auratus  is  correct:  the  MSS.  read  sa9X<4. 

2  5  71-75. 

8  There  is  no  occasion  to  alter  86 iauv  to  0p6vo>v  with  Hermann,  who  could  see  no  possible  sense  in  an 
iX«wvr65«os  861*0?.  A  column  inlaid  with  ivory  would  naturally  be  and  to  a  series  of  such 

columns  might  well  be  applied  the  phrase  6Xsi«vt68stos  S6p.o?  SUCQ 

4  Cf.  Bacchyl.  27,  8  and  Cic.  Paradox.  I  3,  13,  both  quoted  on  p.  59. 
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oxav  p.e  xceXeap  xXouato q  Bstxvov  xouuv, 

ou  xaxavod)  xa  xpEyXixp’  ot!i§£  xag  axsyag, 
ouBe  8oxip,d^w  xouq  KoptvGEouq  xaBoug, 
dxev^g  B£  xtqp<I>  xou  p.ayeEpou  xov  xaxv6v 


when  a  rich  man  invites  me  to  a  dinner  he  is 
giving, 

I  do  not  notice  his  triglyphs  or  his  roof ; 

I  do  not  calculate  upon  the  casks  from  Corinth; 
but  I  do  note  carefully  the  smoke  from  his  kitchen 


The  triglyphs  and  the  entablature  of  the  mansion  do  not  necessarily  mean  to  the  parasite, 
who  speaks,  that  there  is  luxurious  living  in  the  home  thus  adorned;  he  seems  to  imply 
that  only  the  well-to-do  would  have  a  house  of  such  pretensions  and  that  the  humbler  homes 
would  have  no  Doric  triglyphs.  But  the  important  thing  in  his  hungry  eyes  is  the  evidence 
of  good  living  afforded  by  the  kitchen. 

For  the  sort  of  Doric  palace  that  we  have  been  studying,  with  columns  in  antis,  architrave, 
guttae,  and  triglyphon,  we  have  striking  monumental  corroboration  in  the  famous  Amphi- 
araus  vase  from  Caere  now  in  Berlin.1  Upon  it  we  have  two  such  palace  buildings.  The  one 
at  the  left  is  that  of  Amphiaraus  at  Argos.  The  vase  is  high  archaic.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  the  buildings  it  represents,  the  conception  of  an  early  sixth  (or  possibly  late  seventh) 
century  vase-painter  of  what  a  palace  of  the  heroic  age  ought  to  look  like  and  of  what  a 
well-to-do  dwelling  of  his  own  day  probably  did  look  like.  The  picture  does  not  include 
anything  above  the  triglyphon.  The  whole  composition  tallies,  even  to  the  minutest  details, 
with  Pausanias’s  description  of  the  corresponding  scene  on  the  Cypselus  chest;2  and  as 
the  names  appearing  beside  the  various  figures  in  the  scene  are  written  in  Corinthian  letters, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  vase  a  copy,  more  or  less  close,  of  a  portion  of  the  chest 
of  Cypselus.  The  chest  of  Cypselus,  accordingly,  had  just  such  a  Doric  palace  as  the  palace 
of  Amphiaraus  on  the  vase. 

Above  the  triglyphon  we  look  naturally  to  find  a  cornice  or  frieze  on  our  palace  front. 
And  there  we  have  already  found  it  (Eur.  Hel.  430-432)3  and  we  may  possibly  find  it  again 
in  Euripides’s  Helen  69-70. 4 

There  is  a  cornice  also  about  the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  this  upper  cornice  that  must 
be  meant  when  cornice  and  roof  are  named  together  (Eur.  El.  1150-1151): 

Idyr^s.  os  axeya  Xac'voE  then  shrieked  the  palace’s  roof 

xs  Gpiyxoi  B6(juav  and  cornices  of  stone 

The  same  cornice,  or  the  raking  cornice  above  the  gable  of  a  temple,  gave  rise  to  the 
figurative  use  of  GpcyxBg  as  the  capstone  or  crown  or  limit.  So  Hecabe,  speaking  of  her 
loss  of  husband,  children,  youth,  health,  happiness,  and  home,  and  looking  forward  to  her 
declining  days  in  slavery,  cries  (Eur.  Tro.  489-490): 


xo  XoEaGiov  U,  Gptyxog  dGXEwv  xaxwv,  I  and  last,  the  crown  of  my  unhappiness  and  woe, 

BouXt)  yuvt)  ypaug  'EXXdB’  efaccpEEjopiat  1  I  shall  go  to  Hellas,  an  aged  woman  and  a  slave 

We  find  also  the  verb  Gptyxou  in  the  same  figurative  sense  (Eur.  H.  F.  1280): 


xatBoxxovfjaag  Stop-a  Gpiyxtoaai  xaxocg 

So  Aeschylus  in  the  Agamemnon  (1283) : 
xoExetatv,  aiaq  xduBe  Gptyxcoawv  <pEXoiq 


to  slay  my  children  and  put  upon  my  home  its 
crown  of  woes 


he  shall  come  back  to  put  upon  his  loved  ones 
the  crown  of  all  these  woes 


In  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Euripides’s  Electra  the  cornice  is  of  stone,  befitting  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  men.  The  material,  however,  is  not  a  point  to  be  emphasized;  for  in 
the  Orestes  that  same  palace  of  Agamemnon,  in  keeping  with  what  we  know  of  Mycenaean 
architecture,  has  a  superstructure  of  inflammable  material  (Eur.  Or.  1618  1620). 


cEXX’  el’,  ucpaxxe  Bwpax’,  ’HXexxpa,  xaBe. 

<ju  x’,  (I)  ipEXwv  p.ot  xwv  ipuiiv  aacpeaxaxe, 
nuXaBt],  xaxaiGs  yelaa  xetxewv  xaBe 

1  Reproduced  in  Baum.  Denkm.  I,  p.  67,  Fig.  69. 

2  Paus.  V  17,  4. 

3  Quoted  on  p.  203. 

4  See  p.  198. 


what  ho!  Electra,  set  fire  to  the  palace  yonder; 
and  thou,  Pylades,  truest  of  my  friends  to  me, 
kindle  to  flames  the  eaves  of  yonder  walls 
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The  distinction  between  0ptyx6<;  and  yetaov  is  not  great:  the  yetaov  is  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  roof;  the  0ptyx6<;,  the  plain  or  decorated  face  of  the  yetaov.1  Even  the  most  technical 

words,  we  see,  find  place  in  these  descriptions. 

Again,  when,  in  her  dream,  Iphigenia  sees  the  ruin  of  her  father’s  halls,  the  cornice  is  one 
of  the  architectural  members  that  come  prominently  to  view  (Eur.  I.  T.  47—52) . 


xa£w  axaaa  0ptyxov  efatBelv 
B6pL«v  xlxvovxa,  xav  S’  ipe£^tp.ov  axeyo? 
(3e67.y]Pi.evov  xpoq  ouSa<;  axptov  axa0p.ti>v. 
p,6vo<;  S’  Ike£<p0r)  axukoq,  w?  e So 

S6[ao)v  xaxpwcov,  ix  S’  ixtxpavwv  xopiaq 
i;av0a<;  xa0etvat  .  .  . 

Here  we  have  round  columns,  with  shaft 
roof.  In  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  we 
that  was  high  (897-898): 

awTrjpa  vaoq  xp6xovov,  utjrqkiji;  ax£yr)q 
axiiXov  xoSfjpr) 


without  I  stood  and  saw  the  palace’s  cornice 
falling  and  all  the  entablature  from  the 
summits  of  the  pillars  crashing  in  ruins 
to  the  ground.  One  column  alone,  meseemed, 
was  left 

from  my  father’s  halls,  and  from  its  capital 
flowed  golden  locks  .  .  . 

capital,  and  entablature,  with  cornice  and 
again  the  round  column,2  supporting  a  roof 

saving  forestay  of  the  ship,  the  high  roof’s 
firm-footed  column 


However  metaphorical  the  phrasing  of  this  passage,  the  scene  is  laid  in  front  of  Agamemnon’s 
palace,  and  the  king  is  himself  the  column  that  supports  his  home.  A  still  further  grouping 
of  details  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  we  have  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  (1567-1572) : 


ouxo?  au,  xkf)0po)v  twvSe  p.f;  ^auapq  %ep£, 
MeviXaov  elxov,  8?  xexupywaat  0paaef 

y)  xtj>8e  0ptyxw  xpaxa  auvOpauaw  a40ev, 
pfj^ai;  xakata  yetaa,  xexxivtov  x6vov. 
pioxXotq  8’  apape  xXppa,  arj<;  (3or]8p6p.ou 

axouSfjq  &  a’  e’tpJjet,  pci)  86pLG>v  elaw  xepav 


thou  there!  lay  not  thy  hand  upon  those  bolts — 
thou,  Menelaus,  fortified  with  insolence;  touch 
them,  and 

I  tear  off  the  coping,  wrought  of  builders,  old, 
and  with  this  cornice  crush  thy  head.  The  bars 
are  fastened  tight  with  bolts  and  will  shut  out 
thy  res¬ 
cuing  haste  and  keep  thee  from  forcing  thy  way 
into  the  palace 


In  all  these  passages,  except,  perhaps,  the  second  one  (p.  205),  the  frieze  is  a  part  of  the 
entablature  of  the  building.  The  cornice  with  which  Orestes  threatens  to  crush  his  uncle  s 
head  is  most  naturally  a  cornice  of  stone.  In  the  Electra  we  are  told  in  so  many  words 
that  the  cornice  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  was  made  of  stone.3  The  0ptyx8q  xuavoto  of 
Alcinous’s  palace4  may  or  may  not  have  decorated  the  yetaov  or  any  other  part  of  the  entab¬ 
lature  of  the  Scherian  royal  residence.  The  cyanus  frieze  of  Tiryns,  we  are  now  all  pretty 
thoroughly  agreed,  upon  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  was  not  set  up  high 
upon  the  building  but  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  anteroom  to  the  men’s  megaron.  It 
may  well  have  adorned  the  base  of  a  bench  or  succession  of  stone  seats  like  those  of  Phaestus 
with  their  alabaster  frieze.  The  red  breccia  friezes  from  Mycenae  with  a  similar  design  in 
half  rosettes  may  have  served  a  like  purpose. 

In  Euripides’s  Helen  (69-70)5 

nkouxou  yap  olxoq  dtijtoq  xpoaetxaaat  for  it  merits  the  conjecture  that  ’tis  Plutus’s  hall 

(taaiXeta  x’  apupt6XY)piax’  eu0ptyxo£  0’  28pat  — a  palace  with  princely  walls  and  seats  with 

goodly  cornices 


the  eu0ptyxot  £8 pat,  may  quite  as  literally  be  rendered  by  “seats  with  goodly  frieze.”  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  the  correct  meaning  and  that  Euripides  is  talking 
about  just  such  seats  as  those  at  Phaestus  and  Tiryns;6  the  “goodly  frieze”  in  that  case  is, 

1  The  decorative  effect  of  the  yetaov  is  vividly  suggested  when  Aristophanes  calls  the  fringe  about  the 
border  of  a  mantle  yeiaa:  Et.  Mag.  229,  40:  recatxoSeg'  xap&  xS  eivat  fSdtaetg  x<jv  OepteXlcov.  xal  yetawaac  xal  yelcoatg 
xb  xi)?  yts  ex0ep.a.  ’Aptaxopdtvrjg  8b  xal  xag  &ag  xou  lp.ax(ou  yeiaa  elite  (Frag.  762  K.). 

2  Cf.  also  I.  T.  57:  axuXog  yap  o’fxtov  xat8bg  e!atv  dtpaeveg. 

8  Eur.  El.  1150-1151,  quoted  on  p.  205. 

4  r,  87. 

6  Quoted  on  p.  198,  where  a  slightly  different  rendering  is  given. 

6  Euripides  seems  to  have  similar  seats  in  mind  in  the  Medea,  where  the  elders  sit  about  the  fountain  of 
Pirene  (68-69): 

xeaaou?  xpoaeXOwv,  ev0a  St  xaXafxaxoi 
Odcaaouat,  aep-viv  dtp.pl  IletptvTjg  uScop. 
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of  course,  the  frieze  that  ornaments  the  base  of  the  bench.  In  the  two  certain  examples 
Mmoan  age  the  material  is  of  alabaster,  more  or  less  richly  carved  and  decorated. 
I  he  epithet  with  goodly  frieze”  as  applied  to  the  benches  at  the  palace  of  Pharos  would 
tmd  its  fatting  explanation  in  the  reality  that  we  know. 

The  roof  of  Mycenaean  palace  and  of  historical  Greek  dwelling  house  is  mentioned  in  the 
drama  so  often  (piXaGpov,  cri-pj,  iCfoq,  etc.)  and  can  be  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted,  that 
we  need  enter  upon  no  discussion  of  the  passages  in  which  the  mere  mention  of  a  roof  occurs. 
As  m  Homer,  so  m  the  tragedy  the  imposing  splendor  of  the  great  palace  of  Mycenaean 
days  may  be  suggested  with  the  epithet  “high-roofed”  (Eur.  H.  F.  107): 

u^opoipa  piXaGpa  |  high-roofed  palace 


It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  the  roof  of  Socrates’s 
Phrontisterium  is  flat  and  that  Strepsiades  proposes  to  get  into  the  “think-shop,”  just  as 
the  four  friends  of  the  paralytic  gained  access  to  the  Master  in  Mark  II  4,  by  climbing  up 
with  a  ladder  and  making  a  hole  through  the  roof — only  Strepsiades  means  to  bring  the 
house  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  philosophers  (Ar.  Nub.  1486-1488) : 


xXtfxaxa  Xa6<av  e^sXGe  xa!  apuvurjv  ipspiov, 
xaxeir’  ava6a q  ixi  to  ppovTtaTrjptov 
liyoq  xaTaaxaxT’ 


go  get  a  ladder  and  bring  a  mattock 
and  then  climb  up  upon  the  think-shop 
and  dig  up  the  roof 


Returning  to  the  front  of  our  Mycenaean  palace,  we  pass  across  the  court  with  its  altar 
to  Zeus  Herceius,  approach  the  vestibule,  and  stand  before  the  great  front  door.  It  receives 
a  different  appellation  from  that  of  the  interior  doors  of  the  house  (Soph.  0.  T.  1241-1242) : 

xapijXO’  eaii)  J  he  passed  within 

6upa>vo?  |  the  portal 


The  great  portal  is  Gupiov;  the  interior  doors  are  xuXai  (Soph.  0.  T.  1244-1245): 


xuXa?  S’,  oxco?  efar^XG’,  ^xippaJja?  eao 
xaXeT  .  .  . 


and  when  he  had  passed  in,  he  slammed  the 
doors  to 

and  called,  within,  .  .  . 


In  the  classical  house  the  front  door  is  the  auXsco?  (or  auXsta  or  aCXio?  or  auXfa)  06pa,  so 
called  because  in  the  Greek  house,  unlike  the  Roman  or  the  Graeco-Roman,  as  we  know 
it  at  Pompeii,  the  street  door  opened  immediately  into  the  «6Xfj  or  peristyle2  (Ar.  Pax.  981- 
982): 

xapaxXlvaaac  they  open  the  front  door  a  bit 

TTj?  a6Xefa?  xapaxuxTOuaiv  and  peep  out  surreptitiously 


This  becomes  still  clearer  from  the  home-economic  law 
Frag.  546,  1-3  K.): 


tou?  tt;?  yap-exf]?  8pou<;  uxepBai'vst q,  yuvat, 
T"f]v  auXlav  xipa?  yap  auXsto?  Gupa 
iXeuGepp:  yuvaixl  vevSpuarat  oixfa? 


laid  down  in  Menander  (Inc. 

wife,  you  are  passing  a  married  woman’s  bounds— 
the  front  door;  for  the  front  door  of  her 
house  has  been  fixed  as  the  limit  for  a  free  woman 


But  the  ordinary  house  of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  had  more  than  one  door.  When 
Lysias  is  telling  about  his  escape  from  Damnippus,  when  held  up  at  the  latter’s  house,  he 
explains  that  the  house  was  dp^iGupo? — it  had  both  a  front  door  and  a  back  door.  And  while 
the  plunderers  were  keeping  watch  at  the  front  door  (ixl  Tfj  auXeltp  Gupa),  he  started  to  make 
his  escape,  and  there  were  three  doors  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  all  three  happened 
to  be  open.  That  is,  there  were  two  doors  between  him  and  the  back  door  or  “garden  gate” 
(xYjxata  06 pa),  for  each  house  normally  had  its  bit  of  garden3  (PI.  Mos.  1046-1047): 
ostium  quod  in  angiportost  horti,  patefeci  fores, 
eaque  eduxi  omnem  legionem,  et  maris  et  feminas 

In  the  passage  cited  above4  from  Euripides’s  Orestes  (1567-1572)  various  other  details 
of  palace  architecture  are  introduced.  Among  others  we  find  emphasis  laid  upon  the  means 

1  T  423;  Q  192;  p  337;  *  42. 

2  See  Vitruv.  VI  7.  Harpocr.:  aCXetoc’ t  dtxi  Tfjc  iSou  xpcoT-rj  0u pa  Trjs  oExfot?.  Eust.  ad  X  66,  p.  1257. 
Cf.  also  Ar.  Aav.,  Frag.  255  K. 

8  Cf.  Ter.  Ad.  908. 

4  P.  206. 
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of  fastening  the  doors.  Bolts  and  bars  for  fastening  the  doors  against  intrusion  are  often 
brought  into  play.  All  doors  would  seem  to  have  been  provided  with  locks  and  bolts  and 
bars,  whether  it  be  the  great,  massive  gates  of  the  propylaea  of  the  fortress-palace  or  the 
front  doors  of  the  megaron  or  the  doors  of  the  inner  apartments  or  the  outbuildings  ol  tne 

castle  (Eur.  Or.  1127): 


ixxXf;aop.ev  aipaq  aXXov  aXXoae  utbjtjQ 


we  will  lock  them  up — one  in  one  part  of  the 
palace,  another  in  another1 
Theoclymenus,  in  haste  to  leave  his  palace  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Helen  and  Menelaus, 
calls  to  unbar  the  gates— the  great  front  doorway  leading  from  the  court  of  his  palace  to  the 
street  (Eur.  Hel.  1180)  :2 

<Mj,  xctXaie  xXfiOpa  I  what  ho!  undo  the  bars 

we  can  even  fairly  hear  the  clank  of  the  bolts  as  the  great  doors  are  unbarred  (ibid.  859-860) : 

the  palace  echoes 


XTUicel  B6[Xoq 
xXf)0pwv  Xu0evT(ov 


as  the  bolts  are  shot  back 


In  tragic  style  and  with  language  that  applies  only  to  the  prehistoric  palace  as  represented 
on  the  tragic  scene,  the  old  dicast  in  Aristophanes’s  Wasps  cries  (1482;  1484): 


Ttq  ex’  auXsEotac  0upaiq  0ctaaet; 


who  hath  his  seat  at  the  courtyard  gates? 


xXf)0pa  x«Xda0o)  TaSe  Be  these  bolts  undone. 

We  find  both  bars  and  bolts  in  Euripides’s  Andromache  (950-951) : 


xp6?  tocS’  su  cpuXdaaeTe 
xXppotai  xai  ptoxXocai  SopLCcxov  xuXa q 


therefore  guard  ye  well  with 
bolts  and  bars  the  doors  of  your  halls 


These  particular  bolts  and  bars  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  thieves  or  assassins, 
but  (quite  as  expedient,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Euripides)  to  keep  women  from  getting 
together  and  gossiping,  to  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  society! 

As  in  the  Odyssey,  at  the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  the  women’s  apartments  could  be 
effectively  shut  off  from  the  men’s  megaron,  so  in  the  tragedy  also  the  Mycenaean  palace  is 
so  arranged  that  communication  with  the  women’s  quarters  mayj)e  easily  barred  by  lock 
and  bolt  and  key.  We  have  it  again  in  Aeschylus’s  Choephori  (878-879) : 


Yuvacxelouq  xuXaq 

pioxXoiq 


of  the  women’s  doors 


open  the  bars 


In  the  classical  period,  as  in  the  heroic  age,  the  women  dwelt  apart  in  their  own  private 
quarters  in  the  home.3  These  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  interior  portion  of  the  house.  Its 
retirement  is  suggested  by  the  poets’  word  for  the  gynaeceum,  puxoq,  p.uxoE.  Antigone 
complains  bitterly  of  the  curtailment  of  her  liberties  in  being  shut  in,  like  an  Athenian 
woman,  but  quite  unlike  a  Mycenaean  princess  or  a  Spartan  girl  (Ae.  Cho.  446) : 

p.ux4>  S’  mpepxTex;  xoXuatvouq  xuv&c;  SExav  shut  up  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  place,  like  a 

vicious  cur 


At  the  beginning  of  the  same  play  the  Chorus  emphasizes  with  the  same  strong  word  the 
complete  retirement  of  the  women’s  apartments  (Ae.  Cho.  35-36) : 

pujx60sv  eXccxs  xep!  966 <p,  uttered  a  cry  from  within  in  terror, 

TUvcuxsEomcv  iv  Swpiacuv  (iapuq  xEtvwv  heavily  falling  upon  the  women’s  apartments 

They  were  far  away  from  the  great  front  door  and  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  in  order  that 
the  women  folk  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  casual  view  of  men  or  strangers  and  at  the 
same  time  that  they  might  not  too  readily  see  men  and  strangers.  In  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  Eurydice  commits  suicide  in  her  own  apartments;  the  messenger  tells  the  story 

1  The  similar  passage  from  the  Orestes  (1448—1450),  which  is  in  reality  a  picture  of  fifth  century  conditions, 

is  discussed  below,  p.  220.  .  ,  „  ,  , 

2  Cf.  Ion  Aoclp.,  Frag.  14  N.  From  this  we  have  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  in  the  figurative  sense  of 
placing  a  lock  upon  the  lips  or  tongue  (Soph.  Inc.  Frag.  849  N.;  Miv.,  Frag.  360  N.;  Ae.  Inc.  Frag.  316  N. 

3  Cf.  Eur.  Med.  1143:  <jt £ya<;  yuvoci xiov  <juv  tixvoi?  ap.’  £<tx6ut]v. 
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of  her  self-inflicted  death;  the  eccyclema  rolls  up  making,  as  it  were,  a  transverse  section  of 
the  inner  rooms;  and  the  messenger  remarks  (Soph.  Ant.  1293): 


6pav  xdpecmv  oij  yap  iv  [AU^oiq  Iti 


thou  mayst  see;  for  she  is  no  longer  in  the  in¬ 
terior  recesses  of  the  house 


The  young  girls  of  the  family  had  their  rooms  in  the  best  protected  part  of  the  women’s 
quarters  (Eur.  I.  A.  738): 


xapOsvdxn  <ppoupouvTC»  xaXeiq 


they  are  well  protected  in  maiden-bowers  secure 


Thus  Agamemnon  may  confidently  speak  of  his  royal  daughters’  apartments  in  the  Pelopid 
palace  of  Mycenae.  And  in  them,  as  the  most  secure  part  of  the  castle,  was  deposited  for 
safe  keeping  the  ancient  spear  of  Pelops  (Eur.  I.  T.  823;  826): 

rUXoTioq  xaXacav  iv  Bopioe;  Xoyxrp  xocrpoq,  and  in  our  father’s  palace,  Pelops’s  ancient  spear 

iv  xapOevwat1  Totq  coiq  xexpup.p,evY]v  safe  hidden  in  thy  maiden-bowers1 


In  the  Homeric  poems  the  women’s  apartments  are  always  in  the  upper  story  (uxepwov) 
of  the  house.  At  Tiryns  and  at  Troy,  if  our  identification  of  the  rooms  is  correct,  it  was 
not  so.  They  are  on  the  ground  floor  but  thoroughly  segregated  from  the  men’s  quarters. 
And  so  we  often  have  the  women’s  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  tragedy.  When 
Jocasta,  in  her  passionate  despair,  rushes  through  the  big  front  door  of  the  palace  into  her 
bridal  chamber,  and  Oedipus  bursts  into  the  same  room,  and  the  attendants  see  him  cut 
down  the  queen’s  body  and  plunge  the  brooch-pins  into  his  eyes  (Soph.  0.  T.  1241-1270) 
— those  events  are  not  taking  place  in  any  upper  story  of  the  palace. 

In  the  same  way,  houses  varied  in  classical  times.  Some  were  houses  of  one  story,  some 
of  more  than  one,  as  will  be  made  clear  when  we  have  passed  through  the  house  and  up  the 
stairs  to  the  upper  rooms.2 

All  ancient  doors,  whether  those  of  royal  palaces  or  temples  or  bourgeois  homes,  were 
secured  in  the  same  general  manner  with  bolts  and  bars.  The  bolts  were  of  strong,  hard 
wood,  or,  more  commonly,  of  bronze  (Eur.  I.  T.  99) : 


t)  XaXxBTeuxTtz  *Xf)0pa  kuuaviei;  p-oxXoig 


or  springing  the  bronze-forged  bolts  with  crow¬ 
bars 


They  were  let  into  sockets  in  lintel  and  threshold  (Soph.  0.  T.  1261-1262) 
xuXacq  BixXafg  ivrjX ax’  ex  hk  xu0piv(i>v 

exXtve  xotXa  xXf)0pa 


he  leaped  against  the  double  doors;  and  from 
their  sockets 

he  forced  the  bolts  and  left  them  hollow 


Such  bars  and  bolts  were  fastened  with  locks  that  could  be  opened  with  a  turn  of  the  hand 
on  the  inside,  with  a  turn  of  a  key  from  the  outside.  When  Oedipus  in  his  frenzy  stands 
before  the  doors  of  the  queen’s  apartments,  he  has  no  key;  so  he  calls  to  those  within  to  throw 
back  the  bolts  (Soph.  0.  T.  1287): 


@oqc  avoiyeiv  xXp0 pa 


he  calls  to  throw  back  the  bolts 


And  when  after  his  blinding  he  is  about  to  leave  the  boudoir  of  the  dead  queen,  the  messenger 
says  (Soph.  0.  T.  1294-1295): 


xXfj0pa  yap  xuXwv  TaSe 
BtolyeTat 


for  the  bolts  of  the  doors  yonder 
are  being  drawn 


When  Oedipus  passed  in  and  slammed  the  doors  to,  they  seem  to  have  barred  and  locked 
themselves  automatically.  But  such  locks  may  also  be  manipulated  either  way  by  hand 
(Eur.  Or.  1551) : 

ouxst’  av  <p0dvoere  xXfjOpa  ffU[xxepa(vovTe<;  make  haste  and  bar  and  bolt  the  doors 

[AoxXotg  . 

1  xapSevwve?  is  used  again  of  Iphigenia’s  rooms  in  Agamemnon’s  palace  (Eur  I.  A  1175)  and  of  Antigone’s 
maiden-bower  [Eur.  Ph.  89-90  (see  p.  227,  where  the  passage  is  quoted);  194;  1275J. 

2  See  below,  pp.  227  ff. 
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The  doors  seem  always  to  have  been  secured,  perhaps  automatically,  as  people  went  in  and 
out  through  them.  Amphitryon  and  Megara,  with  the  three  children  of  Heracles,  appear 
at  the  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace  at  Thebes  at  the  opening  of  the  Hercules  Furens.  They 
had  come  from  the  palace.  Lycus  held  the  keys,  and  they  could  not  pass  within  until  he 
and  his  attendants  unbarred  the  doors  (Eur.  H.  F.  330;  332): 

ME.  S6ptouq  avoi^aq’ vuv  yap  ixxexXpp.e0a  ME.  Open  the  doors;  for  now  we  have  been 

locked  out 


AY.  oTyetv  xXjjOpa  xpoax6Xocq  Xeyo)  LY.  I  bid  my  attendants  open  the  bolts1 

So,  too,  in  Sophocles’s  Antigone  (1186-1187),  in  a  scene  in  which  only  friends  of  the 
court  occupy  the  space  before  the  palace,  the  queen,  starting  forth  from  the  palace  to  bear 
offerings  to  Athena’s  temple,  explains  her  presence  with  these  words: 


xal  TuyxavG)  Te  xXfl0p’  ivaaxaairo  u  xuToqq 
XaXwaa 


and,  as  it  happens,  too,  I  loosed  the  bolts  of  the 
door  and 
drew  it  open 


The  normal  condition  of  a  house-door  was  to  have  the  lock  set — even  as  in  a  modem  city 
apartment.  And  thus  Menelaus  in  wrath  accuses  his  royal  brother  of  sitting  behind  his 
bolted  doors,  inaccessible  to  friends  and  subjects  (Eur.  I.  A.  345) : 

eato  T6  xXf;0 pojv  axavtoq  |  behind  bolts  and  rarely  seen2 


The  fastening  by  these  bars  and  bolts  afforded  security  against  ordinary  force  (Eur.  Med. 


1314-1317) : 

I.  xakotTe  xXflBaq  d>q  zay^iaza,  xpoaxokoi, 
ixXueO’  app.o6q,  tlx;  StxkoGv  xax6v 

M.  Taa8e  xtvetq  x’ivap.oxke6siq  xuXaq; 


J.  Shoot  back  the  bolts  with  all  speed,  servants 
mine; 

loose  the  fastenings,  that  I  may  see  my  two-fold 
woe 


M.  Why  dost  thou  shake  those  doors  and  try 
to  pry  them  open? 


The  chorus  has  tried  to  break  in  the  door  at  line  1276  and  failed.  Before  Jason  can  force 
an  entrance,  Medea  appears.  Orestes  considers  the  barred  doors  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae 
adequate  defence  against  any  assault  that  Menelaus  can  make  against  that  castle,  however 
much  he  may  threaten  to  smash  his  uncle’s  head  with  the  coping  stones  from  above  if 
Menelaus  dare  but  touch  the  locks  (Eur.  Or.  1567;  1571-1572): 


ouToq  <j6,  xkf)0 pwv  TWvSe  pif)  (J/aGqrjq  x£P^ 
p.oxkotq  S’  apape  xkflOpa  aijq  £or)Sp6[xou 
axouSrjq  a  a ’  eTp£ei,  pci)  S6puov  eTcrw  xepav 


ho  there!  lay  not  thy  hand  on  yonder  bolts 


the  bars  are  fitted  tight  with  bolts,  and  they  will 
prevent  thy 

rescuing  haste  and  keep  thee  from  forcing  thy 
way  into  the  halls 


Menelaus  can  no  more  force  the  bars  and  bolts  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  in  the  Orestes  than 
Jason  could  those  of  the  royal  palace  at  Corinth.3 

In  the  Hercules  Furens  Heracles,  with  all  his  strength,  pulls  down  the  house  in  mins, 
when  he  in  his  madness  breaks  in  the  doors  in  the  interior  of  his  own  palace.4  The  security 
afforded  by  the  bars  and  bolts  is  suggested  again  in  Euripides’s  Erechtheus  (Frag.  362, 
19-20  N.): 


Touq  xpiq  x^Ptv  <juv  f)8ovjj 
zf)  afi  xovifjpo Ciq  xkjjOpov  elpyiTco  aTiyrjq 

and  still  again  (Eur.  Or.  1366-1367) : 


but  the  bad  who  incline  to  favor  and  to  please — 
let  a  bolt  bar  such  from  thy  roof 


dXka  XTUxet  yap  xXfjdpa  flaaikixwv  66[xwv 
ctyricaz’ . 


but  hush!  for  there  is  a  clanking  of  the  bolts 
of  the  royal  halls 


1  Cf.  also  Eur.  Hip.  578:  a 5  xapi  xXf)6pot. 

2  Cf.  1.  340:  xal  0  upat?  lx<*>v  jtous  Ttp  OiXovrt  StjiaotOv. 

8  In  the  same  way  the  ordinary  dwelling  of  classical  times  could  be  most  effectively  closed  (PI.  Cur.  16): 
ostium  occlusissimum. 

4  Eur.  H.  F.  999—1000;  see  p.  218.  Cf.  also  Sen.  H.  F.  1004-1005,  quoted  on  p.  202. 
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The  “bars  and  bolts”  were  from  the  outside  opened  and  shut  with  keys.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  Tauric  Artemisium  we  saw  Iphigenia  frequently  in  the  capacity  of  the  keeper  of  the 
keys  of  the  temple.  So  the  royal  palace  doors,  with  their  bolts  and  bars,  were  fitted  with 
keys.  Hecabe  sees  herself  a  warder  of  the  royal  doors  of  her  future  master  in  the  land  of 
Hellas  (Eur.  Tro.  492-493): 


toutok;  pis  xpoaOfjaouacv,  75  0upwv  Xdapiv 
xX^Saq  ^uXaaasiv 


to  such  tasks  will  they  set  me,  or  as 
portress  to  keep  the  door-keys 


When  the  key  was  applied,  the  bars  and  bolts  yielded,  releasing  the  door  above  and 
below  (and  in  the  centre?)  (Eur.  H.  F.  1029-1030) : 

?Sea0e,  StavBtxa  xXf;0pa 


xXcvetgu  uijuxuXwv  Sopiwv 


lo!  the  bolts  of  the  high-portaled 
halls  yield  this  way  and  that 


From  the  inside,  of  course,  no  key  was  needed;  the  bolts  and  bars  were  easily  shot  open 
or  shut  with  the  hand  (Eur.  Hip.  808-809) : 


XaXaxe  xXfj0pa,  xp6axoXoc,  xuXwpLcawv, 
4xXue0’  appiouq,  wq  ifSw  xixpav  0sav 


shoot  back  the  bolts  of  the  doors,  attendants 
mine; 

loose  the  bars,  that  I  may  see  the  bitter  sight 


These  citations  refer  to  the  main  door  of  the  palace,  though  xuXwpia  would  naturally  be  a 
great  gate,  like  a  city  gate.  But  not  only  here,  but  also  in  Euripides's  Helen  (789-790) 
xuXwpia  is  a  palace  door: 

EA.  xo(ot<;  4xcaTa<;  @ap6dpoi?  xuXwpiaaiv;  HEL.  At  which  barbarian  doors  didst  take  thy 

station? 

ME.  TotaS’  2v0ev  wax sp  xtwx^S  ^T]Xauv6piTjv.  MEN.  At  yonder  doors,  whence  they  tried  to 

drive  me  like  a  beggar. 

And  this  passage,  with  its  deictic  ToIaS’,  shows  that  the  xuAwpioc  is  before  the  speaker’s  eyes 
and  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  great  portal  of  the  palace,  at  which  even  a  beggar  might 
knock  to  ask  for  alms. 

For  additional  security  the  doors  might  be  not  only  locked  but,  when  locked,  have  the 
locks  sealed.  We  find  such  sealing  of  the  locks  in  that  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Zeus  which 
served  as  the  magazine  for  his  thunderbolts  (Ae.  Eum.  827-828): 


xal  xXfjSas  olSa  5d>pnruo<;  piovi]  0swv  and  I  alone  of  gods  know  the  keys  of  the  chamber 

iv  <p  xepauvoc;  4aTiv  4a$>payia[j.4vo<;  in  which  the  thunder  is  sealed  up 

The  door  was  locked,  and  the  owner  set  his  seal  upon  the  lock,  so  that  it  could  not  be  tampered 
with  without  the  fact’s  at  once  being  betrayed.  We  have  the  same  procedure  at  the  tomb- 
treasuries  of  the  Mycenaean  epoch.  In  Euripides’s  lost  tragedy,  Phaethon  (Frag.  781, 
8-10  N.),  Clymene,  proposing  to  bury  the  body  of  her  son,  says: 


xpuipco  54  vtv 

^eaxolai  0aXdpiot<;,  ev0’  ^p.4)  xeTtgu  x6aet 
Xpua6<r  piovY]  54  xXf)0p’  4yw  atppay^opiai 


and  I  will  lay  him  away  in 
polished  chambers  where  my  husband’s  gold  is 
stored;  and  I  alone  seal  up  the  locks 


Fourfold  protection  could  thus  be  seemed:  bars,  bolts,  locks,  seals  set  upon  the  locks. 

The  system  of  bars  and  bolts,  locks  and  keys,  that  we  find  in  the  palaces  of  the  heroic 
age  is  not  greatly  changed  in  the  bourgeois  homes  of  fifth  century  Athens.  The  comic  poets 
have  many  allusions  to  the  means  of  securing  the  houses  of  their  own  day,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  many  instances  the  tragic  poets  are  transferring  conditions  of  their  own  times  to 
the  times  represented  in  their  plays.  Most  features  of  the  devices  for  securing  the  doors 
were  doubtless  common  to  both  ages.  The  doors  are  locked  from  the  outside  with  a  key 
(xXeiSIov,  At.  A (oX.,  Frag.  16  K.)  (Ar.  Lys.  1072): 

y)  06  pa  xexXsfaeTat  I  you’ll  find  the  door  locked 


(Apollod.  Car.  Aia6.,  Frag.  6  K.):1 
xal  xXfjs0’  T)  06pa  pioxXoi<;'  aXX’  ouS4  eT? 
t4x twv  dxupccv  outwi;  ixobjaev  0upav, 

Si’  rjq  yaXYj  xal  piot yhc,  0 6x  Eia^px^at 

1  Cf.  At.  Ar)p..,  Frag.  369  K. 


and  the  door  is  locked  and  barred;  but  never  a 
builder  made  a  door  so  strong  but  that 
a  weasel  or  a  lover  can  get  in 
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The  obvious  implication  is  that  such  locking  and  barring  is  very  effective— except  against 
lovers.  The  bars  may  be  thrown  back  with  a  key  from  the  outside,  with  the  hand  irom  tne 

inside  (Ar.  Inc.  Frag.  654  K.) : 


Tijv  0upav  cba^uyAaaq  I  unbarring  the  door 

Even  the  sealing  of  the  doors  is  a  familiar  procedure  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy.  In  the  Thesmo- 
phoriazusae  one  of  the  women  complains  bitterly  of  the  treatment  of  her  sex  as  a  result  ot 
the  misogynistic  teachings  of  Euripides.  And  one  of  the  worst  things  that  Euripides  has 
taught  is  the  exclusion — the  forcible  exclusion — of  women  from  public  activities  by  locking 
them  up  in  their  own  apartments  at  home  (Ar.  Thes.  414—416) . 


ska  Bca  xouxov  xacq  y  uvatxwvExiacv 

c<p payEBaq  iiuSaXkoucuv  xa'i  p.oxkou<; 

rrjpouvTSi;  fjpiaq . 


and  then,  he  is  to  blame  for  their  putting  bars  on 
the  doors 

of  the  women’s  apartments  and  seals  on  the 
locks, 

as  they  do  now,  to  keep  us  in  . 


And  even  at  home  the  women  are  grossly  maltreated  by  their  husbands’  placing  under  lock 
and  key  and  seal  the  dainties  with  which  they  love  to  indulge  themselves  and  to  which 
they  heretofore  have  had  ready  and  rightful  access  (ibid.  420-428) : 


akiptxov,  Ikatov,  olvov,  ouBI  xaux’  ext 
eijesxiv.  ot  yap  avBpe?  1]8y]  xkfiBEa 

auxo't  <popouat  xpuxxa  xaxcrrjGiaxaxa, 
AaxwvEx’  axxa,  xpek  exovxa  yopi^Eouq. 
xai  xou  piv  ouv  Y)v  aXX’  uxot^at  xyjv  06pav 

xotrjaaptsvatat  Baxxukcov  xpto6okou. 
vuv  B’  ouxoc;  auxouq  wxoxpttj;  EOptxEBr^ 
iBEBa^s  OptxfjBsax’  E%£iv  cnppayEBta 
iEja^apivoug 


cakes,  oil,  wine — we  can’t  have  any  of  them 
any  more.  For  the  men  now-a-days  carry  the 
keys 

in  their  own  pockets — most  atrocious  things — 
of  Spartan  model — with  triple  wards. 

It  used  to  be  possible  for  us  to  get  the  door  open 
without  getting  caught  at  it 
— by  having  a  simple  seal-ring  made  for  a  nickel. 
But  now  this  clown  Euripides  has 
taught  them  to  keep  attached  to  their  persons 
their  poor  seals,  all  worm-eaten 


Woman  to  woman  might  be  much  more  trustful  and  generous.  When  Selenium,  in  the 
Casket  Comedy,  is  going  away,  she  turns  over  to  Gymnasium  her  bunch  of  keys  and  gives 
her  carte  blanche  to  help  herself  to  anything  she  wants  (PL  Cis.  Ill): 

accipias  clavis;  si  quid  opus  tibi  erit  prompto,  promito 
The  particular  part  of  the  house  in  question  here  is,  of  course,  the  pantry  or  storeroom,  the 
promptaria  cella  of  Plautus’s  Amphitryon  (156). 

The  mistress  of  the  home  is  the  logical  holder  of  the  keys  (xX^Bouxo?  yu vtj,  Inc.  Inc.  Frag. 
222  N.) ;  but  for  one  reason  and  another  she  was  often  deprived  of  her  natural  rights.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  we  have  seen,  may  alter  cases;  and  the  lord  of  the  house  may  assume  the 
custody  of  all  the  keys.  He  may  even  let  the  household  keys  pass  into  the  hands  of  others 
than  his  wife  (Men.  T*e uB.,  Frag.  519  K.): 


vuv  8’  slg  yuvatxovixcv  sEacBvO’  oxav 

’EBw  xapaatxov,  xov  8i  AEa  xBv  xxfjatov 
exovxa  x8  xa[J.i£lov  06  xexkecapivov 
akX’  sEuxp exovxa  xopvEBia 


but  now,  when  I  see  a  parasite  going  into  the 
women’s  quarters 

and  Zeus  the  guardian  of  our  property 
leaving  the  store-room  not  locked, 
but  little  hussies  running  in 


But  the  complaint  just  quoted  from  the  Thesmophoriazusae  tells  the  whole  story — 
bars  with  locks  and  keys,  intricate  devices  imported  from  Laconia,  hard  to  pick  or  fit  with 
a  duplicate  key,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  lord  of  the  home.1  Ordinary  keys  were  often 
counterfeited,  and  seals  could  be  forged  (Plat.  Mix.,  Frag.  77  K.): 


CTTjpieTa  xapa<nqpista,  xXsTv  xapaxksEBtov 


But  the  Laconian  locks  were  different;  they  were  the  Yale  locks  of  antiquity.  Plautus  has 
preserved  from  Philemon  another  allusion  to  the  confidence  people  had  in  the  security  they 
afforded  (Most.  404-405): 

clavem  mi  harunc  aedium  Laconicam 
iam  iube  efferri  intus :  hasce  ego  aedis  occludam  hinc  foris 
1  Cf.  also  Ar.  Lys.  1199  (see  Vol.  II,  Chap.  X4,  k). 
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Evidently  the  Laconian  lock,  with  its  intricate  wards,  was  a  kind  of  padlock  which  was 
attached  only  to  the  outside  of  a  door  and  could  not  be  touched  or  manipulated  from  within.1 
Tranio  locks  the  lovers  in  quite  as  effectively  as  he  locks  Theopropides  out.  Suidas’s  com¬ 
ment  tells  the  same  story: 


Aaxwvtxcd  xXsiBeq .  e£(i>0ev 

xepixXeleTai  p,oxLou  xapaTtGspivou 
r\  Ttvoq  TOCOUTOU  &CJTE  TO l?  SvBoV 
(xf)  elvac  avot^at 

When  the  door  is  thus  secured  the  possessor 
Mta.,  Frag.  343  K.):2 


Laconian  keys :  the  locking  is  done 
from  the  outside  by  throwing  a  bar 
or  something  of  that  sort,  so  that  those  inside 
cannot  open  it 

of  the  key  carries  it  away  with  him  (Men. 


Aaxomxi) 

xXefq  iaTtv  <!><;  sotxi  p.oc  xeptotaTEa 


I  must,  as  it  seems, 
carry  a  Laconian  key  around  with  me 


And  any  one  thus  locked  in  is  imprisoned  until  the  door  is  unlocked  from  the  outside.  So 
also  Lysias  tells  the  story  of  the  wife  of  Euphiletus,  who  “got  up  and  went  away  and  secured 
the  door,  pretending  it  was  a  joke.  She  turned  the  key,  and  he  was  her  prisoner.  Next 
day  she  came  back  and  unlocked  the  door.”3 

Euripides  apparently  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  need  of  coercion  for  women  and  the  lock, 
key,  and  seal  method  of  keeping  them  out  of  mischief.  But,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
the  women  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  Euripides  does  not  always  recommend  such  measures 
(Frag.  Inc.  1063  N.) : 


ouxot’  avSpa  XP V  co<p&v 
X(av  (puXaaaeiv  aXoxov  iv  p. uxoUq  Bopwv 

to  t’  apaev  del  tou  xsxpuppivou  Llxvov. 

OCTTtq  poxLotq  xai  Bta  a^paytapaTWV 
atoL,et  SapapTa,  Bpav  tc  Sr)  ooxwv  ao<pov 
paTaioq  iaTi  xai  ippovwv  ouBev  <p poveo 

avrjp  t’  d^pCioq  XV  YUV*I  Bto (x£Tai 


a  wise  man  should  never  keep 
too  close  a  guard  upon  his  spouse  inside  the  home; 

men  are  always  curious  about  what  is  out  of 
sight. 

Whoso  keeps  his  wife  with  locks  and  seals 
may  think  he  is  doing  something  wise  but 
he  deceives  himself  and  for  all  his  wisdom  is  not 
wise; 

the  man  is  unprofited,  and  his  wife  slips  out 


The  bars  and  bolts  and  locks  and  seals  for  keeping  women  safe  at  home  are  introduced. 
But  we  must  note  that  Euripides  is  not  the  first  to  introduce  such  a  motive.  Aeschylus 
has  it  long  before.  The  lord  of  lords  put  away  his  thunderbolts  and  secured  them  und 
lock  and  key  and  seal,  that  no  member  of  the  Olympian  household  might,  m  too  great .  zeal 
for  some  cause,  meddle  with  them.  Athenian  gentlemen  treated  their  wives  and  the  treasures 
of  their  larders  in  similar  fashion  and  carried  keys  and  seals  securely  about  their  perso  • 
The  Latin  comic  poets  reflect  the  Greek  method  of  securing  the  outside  doors  oi  the 
house,  which  may,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  be  the  Roman  method  (FI.  Gis.  b4P) . 

occludite  aedis  pessulis,  repagulis 

The  plural  “bars  and  bolts”  is  used  because  there  were  necessarily  two— the  horizontal  bar 
and  the  upright  bolt.  In  the  Aulularia  (103-104)  Plautus  specifies  their  duali  y. 

occlude  sis 

fores  ambobus  pessulis 

Or  there  may  have  been  separate  bolts  for  each  of  the  doors;  for  the  doorway  is  regularly 
constructed  with  double  doors  (PL  Cap.  831) . 

aperite  hasce  ambas  fores 

The  light  springing  of  the  bolts  at  a  turn  of  the  hand  on  the  mechanism  inside  the  door  is 
well  brought  out  in  Phaedromus’s  song  to  the  bolts  of  his  sweetheart  s  door  in 
Curculio  (147-157): 

1  Cf.  Lambinus  ad  PI.  Most.  444  (Delph  Ed.  Varior.  Clas.  IV  p.  1966). 

2  With  unreproducible  puns,  Aristophon  lleip.,  4 rag.  /  is.. 

2  Lys.  92,  42. 
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Pessuli,  heiis  pessuli,  vos  saluto  lubens, 

fite  causa  mea  ludii  barbari, 
sussilite,  obsecro,  et  mittite  istanc  foras, 


hoc  vide  ut  dormiunt  pessuli  pessumi 
nec  mea  gratia  commovent  se  ocius. 


. sentio  sonitum 

tandem  edepol  mihi  morigeri  pessuli  hunt 

The  “bars  and  bolts”  are  generally  plural;  but  Terence  sometimes  has  the  singular  (Eun.  603) : 

pessulum  ostio  obdo 


(Heaut.  278) : 


anus  foribus  obdit  pessulum1 

The  passages  quoted  thus  far,  dealing  with  locks  and  keys,  all  have  to  do  with  securing 
against  intrusion  from  the  outside.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the  need  should  present  itself 
for  locking  some  one  up  inside  a  house.  Yet  this  situation  does  arise:  when  Oedipus,  blinded 
by  his  own  guilt-maddened  hand,  laboring  under  the  curse  of  an  offended  god,  persisted  in 
staying  on  in  Thebes  and  threatening  the  stability  of  the  State,  his  sons  deemed  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  rigorous  measures  to  save  their  father  from  the  violence  of  the  people  and 
to  prevent  the  ex-king  from  interfering  with  their  policies.  Accordingly  he  was  imprisoned 
securely  in  the  palace  behind  bars  and  bolts  (Eur.  Ph.  64): 


xXfjGpon;  Ixputjiav  xa-rlp’ 


they  kept  their  father  out  of  sight  behind  the  bars 


In  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  Philocleon  has  to  be  kept  away  from  the  courts;  his  son 
and  his  servants  shut  him  up  in  his  house  and  bar  and  fasten  the  doors  from  the  outside  so 
that  the  old  man  cannot  pass  (Ar.  Vesp.  112-113): 

toutov  ouv  <puXaTTopt,sv  I  so  we  are  keeping  him 

piox^olatv  dvSrjaccvzsq,  d>q  av  (j.tj  [  locked  in  with  bars,  to  keep  him  from  getting  out 

The  doors  are  securely  locked  from  the  outside;  Philocleon  cannot  pass  (ibid.  334-335): 

t(?  yap  ^6’  b  zauza  a’  e’tpyuv  who  is  it  that  thus  shuts  you  in 

xaxoxX^cov  t &q  Gupaq;  and  locks  the  doors  against  you? 


How  the  locking  in  is  effected  is  explained  when  Bdelycleon  and  Xanthias  have  the  job 
completed  (Ar.  Vesp.  198-202) : 


IvSov  xexpaxGt  -rijg  Gupaq  xexXflpisvTq<;. 
wGei  au  xoXXouq  zm  XEGcov  xp&<;  ttjv  Gupav, 

xal  zijv  fSaXavov  epSakXe  xaXtv  iq  riv  pox^6v, 
xal  zfj  Boxti)  xpoaGeiq  t6v  oXpiov  t6v  [i^yav 
avuaa <;  Tt  xpoaxuXtaov 


holler  away  in  there,  now  that  the  door  is  locked. 
Here,  you;  push  up  a  pile  of  stones  against  the 
door; 

put  the  peg  back  into  the  bar; 
be  quick  and  roll  up  the  big  trough  and 
set  it  against  the  beam 


The  pile  of  stones  and  the  trough  have  nothing  to  do  with  architecture;  but  we  are  interested 
in  the  “beam,”  the  “bar,”  and  the  “peg.”  The  “beam”  is  obviously  an  improvised  upright 
stanchion,  like  the  upright  member  of  the  interior  fastening  of  a  door;  the  “bar”  is  the  hori¬ 
zontal  piece  drawn  across  the  door  and  thrust  into  a  hole  in  the  door-jamb;  and  the  “peg” 
runs  through  a  hole  in  the  bar  and  into  the  jamb,  like  a  staple,  and  the  whole  thing  is  then 
absolutely  secured  with  a  padlock  (Ar.  Yesp.  152-155) : 


85e  ty)v  Gupav  wGer  x£e!^  vuv  acp68pa 
s5  xav$pix6)<;‘  xdyd)  ydp  ivTauG’  Ipxopat* 
xal  xrjq  xaxaxXjj8o<;  ixtpilXou,  xal  tou  [xoxXou 
9uXaT0’  oxmi;  pii)  tit)v  ^aXavov  ixtpcoEjsTac 


there,  he  is  shoving  against  the  door;  push,  now, 
with  all  your  might 

and  main.  Hold  the  fort,  for  I’ll  be  there  in  a 
minute. 

and  be  careful  about  the  lock,  and  look  out  for 
the 

bar,  that  he  may  not  gnaw  off  the  pin 


The  pin  holds  the  bar;  the  lock  secures  the  whole. 


iCf.  PI.  Cas.  891;  True.  351. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  was  no  need  of  the  padlock;  the  peg  was  security 
enough.1  So  important  was  this  peg,  that  “ pegging”  the  door  came  to  mean  “locking 
securely.”  So  we  have  it  in  Aristophanes’s  Ecclesiazusae  (361;  369-370): 


vuv  piv  yap  ouToq  {kBaXdvwxs  tt)v  Gupav 


. (xr)  pie  xepdSflq 

Stappayevra  pu)B£  £k6aXavwp.evov 


for  now  that  fellow  has  “pegged”  the  door 


. do  not  look  on  and  let  me 

burst  or  stay  “pegged  in” 


This  fastening,  too,  was  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  Blepyrus  was  securely  locked  in. 
On  the  outside  also  were  the  bar  and  peg  in  the  scene  of  the  Danaids  (Ar.  Aav.,  Frag.  251  K.) : 


oOSsl?  $e6aXdv(i)xe  xf)v  Gupav 


no  one  has  “pegged”  the  door 


But  these  devices  were  on  the  inside  of  the  city  gates  of  Cloud-cuckoo-town  (Ar.  Av.  1158- 
1159): 


xal  vuv  axavx’  ixeiva  xexuXavrai  xuXatq 
xal  @e6aXavcruai 


and  now  all  those  walls  are  provided  with  gates ; 
and  they  are  barred  and  “pegged” 


We  have  seen2  that  the  temples  of  Greece  had  great  double  valves  of  bronze,  swung  on 
hinges  of  bronze;  and  we  have  called  attention  to  the  grating  noise  that  such  doors  would 
necessarily  make  as  they  rolled  open  or  shut.  The  doors  of  private  houses,  though  usually 
and  probably  always  of  wood,  swung  on  hinges  of  bronze  or  iron3  and,  unless  properly  lubri¬ 
cated,  they  would  also  creak.2  The  creaking  of  the  door  announced  the  entrance  of  a  new 
person  on  the  scene  and  allusions  to  it  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Comedy,  as  well  as  in 
the  tragedy,  are  very  numerous  (Eur.  H.  F.  77-78) : 


Gaupid^tov  B’  Bxav 
x6Xat  ^ocpwct,  xaq  avlaTiQUiv  x6Sa 

(Eur.  Ion  515-516): 

tlx;  ^SSotatv  8vtos  tcov  8’  axouopev  xuXwv 
Bouxov,  i^ioyza  t’  i;Btq  SeaxSt^v  6pav  xapa 


and  wondering  every  one  would  start 
up  whenever  the  doors  creaked 


we  hear  a  noise,  as  if  he  were  at  the  exit  of  the 
doors 

yonder,  and  now  we  may  see  our  master  coming 
forth 


(Enn.  Andr.  Ae.  2,  25  R.2) : 

saeptum  altisono  cardine  templum 

(Sen.  Med.  177): 

sed  cuius  ictu  regius  cardo  strepit? 
(Gracch.  Pel.  et  Atab.  1,  2,  30): 

sonat  impulso  regia  cardo4 


o  grata  cardo  regium  egressum  indicans 

(Pacuv.  Dul.  1,  92,  12) : 

quidnam  autem  hoc  soniti  est,  quod  strident  fores5 
(Att.  Clyt.  1,  139,  1  R.3): 

(Ar.  Ran.  603-604) : 


sed  valvae  resonunt  regiae6 


(b<;  axouo) 
rfis  66pa<;  xal  8f)  <};6<pov 


when  I  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  door 


1  It  could  be  removed  with  a  paXaviypoc  —  a  hook  made  on  purpose  for  unfastening  the  bar  that  was 
merely  pegged. 

2  p.  64. 

*  Pi.  Amph.  1026;  paene  effregisti,  fatue,  foribus  cardines;  cf.  PI.  As.  384-391;  Arist.  de  Aud.  802  b,  41: 

*cot  to  0  7  a  A/co  0  Kal  to  0  criiripov. 

4  Cf.  Virg.  Aen.  I  449;  VI  573-574;  Hor.  Sat.  II  6,  111—112. 

6  Cf.  Sen.  Oed.  995;  PI.  Cur.  156-158. 

s  Cf.  Att.  Neopt.  1,  196,  6  R.*;  Pac.  I.  102,  15  R.s 
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(Men.  Sam.  365;  467)  4 
T)  06  pa  xaXtv  tyotfsl 

xponov  ttjv  Oupav 


the  door  is  creaking  again 

he  made  the  door  creak  as  he  came  forth 


(PI.  MU.  1377): 


sonitum  fecerunt  fores2 


(PI.  Am.  496): 

crepuit  foris3 

(PL  Bac.  234) : 

sed  foris  concrepuit  nostra4 

(PI.  Bac.  833): 

forem  hanc  pauxillum  aperi;  placide,  ne  crepa5 
It  was  the  perfectly  natural  thing  for  a  door  to  creak  upon  its  hinges.  To  prevent  the 
creaking,  the  hinge  had  to  be  lubricated.  Instead  of  using  oil,  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
applied  water  as  a  lubricant  for  hinges  to  keep  them  from  creaking  and  betraying  an  illicit 
exit  (Ar.  Thes.  487-488) : 


iyd)  81  r-XTOcyiaaix  tou  jt  poleax;  uSwp  but  I  poured  a  little  water  on  the  hinge 

cbq  tov  fxoix^v  and  slipped  out  to  my  lover 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Plautus  had  this  very  passage  in  mind  and  elaborated  it  considerably 
in  the  Curculio;  or  it  may  have  been  a  commonplace  of  the  New  Comedy  that  he  found 
elaborated  ready  to  his  hand;  at  any  rate,  he  thought  it  amusing  also  to  a  second  century 
Roman  audience  to  have  a  lady  put  water  on  the  hinges  of  her  door,  so  that  she  could  slip 
out  unheard  and  unobserved  to  a  rendezvous  with  her  sweetheart  (PI.  Cur.  158-161) : 

LE.  Placide  egredere  et  sonitum  prohibe  forium  et  crepitum  cardinum, 
ne  quod  hie  agimus  erus  percipiat  fieri,  mea  Planesium. 

mane,  suffundam  aquolam.  PAL.  Yiden  ut  anus  tremula  medicinam  facit? 
eapse  merum  condidicit  bibere,  foribus  dat  aquam  quam  bibant 
In  the  scene  before  Phaedromus  had  lubricated  the  same  hinges  with  wine  (PI.  Cur.  20-22 ; 
93-94): 

Bellissimum  hercle  vidi  et  taciturnissimum, 
numquam  ullum  verbum  muttit.  cum  aperitur  tacet; 
cum  ilia  noctu  clanculum  ad  me  exit,  tacet. 


viden  ut  aperiuntur  aedes  festivissumae? 
num  muttit  cardo?  est  lepidus. 

The  head  of  squill  (or  of  sea-urchin6)  that  Danaus  (?)  would  have  buried  (?)  by  the  hinge 
of  his  courtyard  door  would  seem  to  have  had  some  magic  power  for  warding  off  evil  spirits 
rather  than  lubricating  the  rusty  joints  (Ar.  Aav.,  Frag.  255  K.): 

xpoq  tov  dTpocpsa  Trjq  auXetaq  cy/ivou6  to  bury  a  head  of  squill  by  the  hinge 

xeipaXfjv  xaTopuTTSiv  of  the  front  door 

Pythagoras  was  acquainted  with  the  superstition  of  hanging  a  bunch  of  squills  above 
the  threshold  to  keep  out  evil  (Plin.  N.  H.  XX  101) :  Pythagoras  scillam  in  limine  quoque 
ianuae  suspensam  malorum  introitum  pellere  tradit.  Burying  it  beside  the  doorway  might 
have  had  the  same  potency.  Perhaps  the  vegetable  took  the  place  of  the  “Hermes  of  the 
Hinges”  ('Epjjuiq  STpo<paioq;  Ar.  PI.  1153-1156;  see  Yol.  II,  Chap.  IV,  2  e). 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  Mycenaean  palace.  Beside  the  doors  or  before  the  doors  we 
find  at  the  palace  of  Nestor  in  Pylus  “seats  whereon  Nestor  sat  with  his  sons.”7  Dr.  Schlie- 

1  Cf.  Men.  Epitr.  659-660;  Per.  196;  885;  Inc.  Frag.  860-861. 

*  Cf.  PI.  Trin.  1123. 

3  Cf.  PI.  Aul.  665;  Bac.  1057;  Cas.  163;  874;  Cur.  486;  Poen.  741;  Ps.  129-130;  Ter.  Ad.  264;  etc. 

4  Cf.  PI.  Bac.  610;  Cas.  936;  Men.  348;  523;  Mil.  154;  271;  329;  411;  Mos.  506;  1062;  Pers.  404; 
Poen.  609-610;  Ter.  And.  682;  Eun.  1029;  Hec.  521;  etc. 

6Cf.  PI.  Bac.  798;  Cas.  434;  779;  813;  872;  etc. 

6  The  MSS.  read  s-/(vou ;  but  what  the  head  of  a  sea-urchin  might  be,  the  zoologists  have  not  made  out; 
so  Meineke’s  correction  to  ayjvou  is  generally  accepted. 

7  t£ov  S’  e?  riu\£a)v  dvSpwv  Scyuplv  zs  xal  eSpoc?, 

ev0’  apa  Neatiop  rjato  aiv  ul&aiv  .  •  .  (y  31-32). 
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mann  thought  he  found  the  counterpart  of  this  description  in  reality  in  the  great  circle 
about  the  shaft  graves  at  Mycenae.  Adler  saw  those  seats  in  the  two  seat-like  objects  upon 
which  the  plinth  rests  that  supports  the  paws  of  the  lions  at  the  lion-gate  of  Mycenae.  They 
do  look  like  seats — seats  for  the  king  and  queen,  guarded  by  the  king  of  beasts.  The  general 
form  of  the  base  of  these  seats  is  suggestive  of  the  half -rosette  ornamentation  of  the  “cyanus 
frieze”  of  Tiryns,  which,  as  we  have  seen,1  may  have  ornamented  the  base  of  a  bench  or  row 
of  seats  in  the  anteroom  of  the  men’s  megaron  at  Tiryns.  A  bench,  or  row  of  seats,  also  of 
decorated  alabaster,  we  have  in  situ  in  the  vestibule  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  of 
Phaestus  and  in  the  throne-room  of  the  palace  at  Cnossus.  So  also  there  were  seats  for  the 
royal  personages  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Pylus,  according  to  Homer,  and  there  were  seats 
for  royalty  in  front  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae,  according  to  Aeschylus  (Ag.  518-521) : 


!<1)  p.e7a0pa  (laatXewv,  <pEkat  aTeyac, 
ce[xvo  E  te  0axoc,  Sai[i.ov£<;  t’  dvOfjXtot, 
e(5  xou  xaXat,  <pai8poiat  tocjES’  op.p,aai 

BeijaaOe  xiapup  @aaiXsa  xoXXa>  XP°V(P 


all  hail,  oh  palace  of  my  kings,  dear  home, 
and  oh  ye  seats  august  and  gods  that  front  the  sun, 
if  ever  before,  with  cheering  glances  now  after 
long 

lapse  of  time  duly  receive  your  king 


As  the  herald  enters  and  stands  before  the  royal  palace,  the  first  thing  that  he  sees  and 
addresses,  after  the  palace  itself,  is  the  seats  of  the  royal  house.  Whether  they  looked  like 
the  “seats”  upon  the  lion-gate  or  the  seats  at  Phaestus  or  elsewhere  in  the  actual  Minoan 
world,  whether  they  were  a  circular  bench  after  the  style  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  shaft- 
graves,  whether  they  were  a  long,  straight  bench,  or  whether  they  were  something  entirely 
different  from  any  of  these  things  we  are  not  told  and  can  only  surmise.  But  there  were 
seats — very  important  features  of  the  palace  of  Agamemnon — and  they  were  “august  seats, 
and  they  were  to  have  a  part  in  the  reception  of  their  returning  king.  The  palace  of  Proteus 
also  had  its  seats:  see  the  discussion,  pages  206-207. 

Before  the  palace  stood  also  statues  of  the  gods;  these  may  be  an  anachronism  transferred 
by  Aeschylus  from  his  familiar  Hermae  and  his  Apollo  Agyieus  of  the  later  period  to  the 
times  and  conditions  of  the  heroic  age.2 

Passing  through  the  outer  entrance  we  find,  between  the  main  entrance  and  the  megaron 
of  the  palaces  at  Troy,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns,  a  vestibule  with  parastades— substantial 
pilasters  of  stone— finishing  off  the  walls  of  sundried  brick  and  flanking  the  openings  for  the 
doorways.  True  to  the  reality,  as  we  know  it,  the  dramatic  poets  also  speak  of  vestibules 
in  the  royal  palaces  of  their  scenes  (Soph.  El.  1433) : 
fiOtTE  xcct’  dvTt0  6  ptov  I  make  for  the  vestibule 


and  sometimes  the  vestibules  have  parastades  (Eur.  Ph.  415)  :3 

vu£  fjv,  ’ABpauTou  S’  t)X0ov  e{?  xapacTaSa?  ’twas  night,  and  I  came  to  Adrastus’s  pillared 

vestibule 

In  nearly  the  same  sense  Euripides  seems  to  use  ipupExuXov,  “a  room  with  a  door  on  either 
side,”  “an  anteroom”  (Med.  134-135): 

gx’  duqnxuXou  yap  law  [jieXd0pou  y6ov  exXuov  for  at  the  gate  I  heard  a  voice  of  weeping  within 

the  palace 

The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  suggests  at  once  the  anteroom  between  the  vestibule  and 

the  men’s  megaron  at  Tiryns.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , _ o  ,-r. 

The  doors  leading  from  the  vestibule  to  the  megaron  might  be  paneled  doors  (Eur.  O  . 

1221): 

cav(8a  xaEcraa’  I  knock  on  the  panel 

Even  the  threshold  (naturally  of  stone)  in  the  door  of  the  private  house  is  casually  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  comic  poets  (Frag.  Sup.  570  c,  K): 

,  '  n  ~  rs™  r  flnnryr  I  vou  have  trodden  the  threshold  of  the  door 

x£xpouxa<;  tov  painqpa  Tr;<;  Oupa?  I 


(Amips.  Inc.  Frag.  26  K.) : 

4x’  auTov  ijxetq  tov  @aTrjpa  t yjs  0upo:<;  I 

1  P.  206. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  the  “gods  that  front  the  sun 

3  See  pp.  76-77. 


to  the  very  threshold  of  the  door  you  are  come 
see  Vol.  II,  Chap.  VIII. 
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Passing  through  the  doors  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  we  find  in  the  great  hall,  as  at  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,1  at  Mycenae,  and  at  Tiryns,  the  hearth  with  pillars  about  it  to  support 
the  roof.  Again,  true  to  the  reality  and  to  Homeric  tradition,  the  tragic  poets  represent 
their  royal  halls  adorned  with  interior  columns2  (Eur.  H.  F.  973-1038) : 


6  8’  uxB  xEovo<;  Gxcav 
aXXo<;  8£  fki)[Aov  opvtq  &q  ex ttq£’  uxo 
•  •••••• 

6  B’  li;eXEGG«v  xatBa  xEovog  xuxXtp 
Tdpeupia  Betvov  xoB6q,  ivavxEov  aTa0el<; 

^dXXec  xp8<;  Tjxap'  uxrtoq  81  Xa'vouq 

BpOoaTata?  IBeuaev  ^xxviwv  @Eov 

•  •••••• 

aXX<i>  8’  ixelx£  t6£’,  Sq  ipupi  gwpifav 

£Xtt)£s  xp-qxlB’  (I >q  XeXiqOlvai  8oxa>v. 


aXXa  <p0avet  viv  f)  TccXatv’  e’fow  S6p.a)v 
(xfjT^p  uxsxXaBouGa  xal  xXfjst  x6Xa<;. 

6  B’  die’  atnolq  KuxXwxEotGtv  5>v 
cxaxTet  p.oxXeuei  Super  pa,  xcEx6aX<bv  araGpid: 
Bdpiapta  xal  xacB’  kvl  xarlarpcoaev  (34Xst. 


xE-rvec  8’  dq  xlBov,  xp8?  xEova 
vwtov  Tzazdlqaq,  oq  xea^piaai  azdyyq 
Bixoppay ^q  exetro  xp-qxEBcov  exr 
fjfietg  8’  iXeuSepouvre?  dr.  Bpaapiwv  x68a 
guv  T(p  yipovTt  S£G(j.d  GetpaEwv  @p6xa>v 
dvTfjXTopiev  xpBq  xEov’  .  .  . 


xepl  8£  8eGpLc3e  xal  xoX66pox’  dpipidTwv 

ipe{G[xa0’  'HpsExXscov 
cEp.?!  Blpaq  roEBe  Xatvotq 
cEvrjpp^va  xEogcv  o’Exwv 


one  boy  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  a  column; 
another,  like  a  bird,  behind  the  altar. 


but  he,  chasing  the  lad  around  about  the  column 
in  hideous  turning  course,  stopped  face  to  face 
with  him 

and  shot  him  to  the  heart;  the  boy  fell  backward 
and 

bedewed  the  column’s  shaft  of  stone  with  blood, 
breathing  out  his  life. 


For  the  second  then  he  drew  his  bow,  who 
crouched  at  the 

altar’s  base  in  hope  to  be  unseen. 


But  the  poor  mother  caught  up  her  child  before 
the  blow  could  fall 

and  with  him  ’scaped  into  a  chamber  and  bolted 
fast  the  door. 

But  he,  as  if  he  were  before  the  Cyclopean  walls 
themselves, 

dug  down,  pried  open  the  doors,  and  crashing  the 
doorposts  from  their  place 

he  with  one  bolt  laid  low  wife  and  child. 


And  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  striking  his 
back  against  a  column  that,  burst  in  twain  by 
the  roof’s  fall,  lay  there  upon  the  stylobate. 

And  we  released  our  feet  from  panic  flight  and, 
with  the  old  man’s  help,  we  bound  him  with  knots 
of  twisted  rope  to  a  column.  .  .  . 


and  about  him  these  knots  and  manifold  fasten¬ 
ings  of 

rope  hold  Heracles  bound 
to  the  marble  columns 
of  the  palace 


In  this  vivid  description  of  messenger  and  chorus  we  see  the  interior  hall  of  a  house, 
with  at  least  one  adjoining  chamber  communicating  with  it  by  means  of  a  door  provided 
with  a  lock  and  flanked  by  doorposts.  The  central  space  of  the  hall  is  apparently  lower 
than  the  border,  and  upon  the  edge  of  this  raised  border  as  a  stylobate  runs  a  colonnade. 
The  hero  in  his  mad  might  had  pulled  down  the  house,  and  there  upon  the  border  lay  the 
broken  shaft  of  a  column  of  stone. 

In  the  Homeric  palace  we  find  also  attached  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  great  hall  a  rack  to 
receive  the  spears  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  his  guests.  So,  for  example,  at  the  palace  of 
Odysseus  in  Ithaca,  at  one  of  the  great  columns  nearest  to  the  vestibule  was  the  receptacle 
for  the  spears  (a  126-129) : 


o!  8’  Bte  By}  IvtogOsv  £Gav  86pou  u^yjXoTo, 
’dy%oq  pev  £’  egttqgs  <fd pa>v  xpiq  xEova  paxpfjv 
8oupo86xTj<;  evtogOev  euEjBou,  ev0a  xep’  BEXXa 
iyXe’  ’OBuGGijoq  TaXaGEippovo?  hnaTO  xoXXd 

1 1  307;  6  66;  and  elsewhere. 

*  Such  an  interior  column  seems  to  be  meant  in 


and  when  they  were  now  within  the  lofty  palace, 
he  carried  her  spear  to  a  tall  column  and  set  it 
in  the  well-polished  spear-rack,  in  which  stood 
many  others — the  spears  of  the  stout-hearted 
Odysseus 


Euripides’s  Antiope  (Frag.  203  N.) : 
IvSov  S&  OaXc&pwni;  (3oux6Xov. . . . 
xopwvToc  xtau(p  aruXov  eufou  0eou. 
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An  allusion  to  a  similar  arrangement  we  have  in  a  chorus  in  Euripides’s  Hecuba  (920): 
^uotov  8  dxi  xaaadX(p  |  an(j  kjg  Spear  upon  its  peg 

We  seem  here  to  hark  back  to  the  wooden  columns  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Mycenaean 
palaces  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  elsewhere.  Into  such  a  column  of  wood  pegs  were  often 
fastened,  and  upon  such  pegs  might  be  suspended  arms,1  musical  instruments,2  and  so  forth. 
The  spear-rack  of  a  128  was  something  more  elaborate  than  a  mere  peg.  We  can  imagine 
it  as  a  piece  of  furniture  constructed  around  the  shaft  of  the  column,  a  receptacle  below  for 
the  butt  end  of  the  lance  and  a  series  of  pegs  above  to  support  the  different  spears  that  it 
might  contain.  Such  would  be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  peg  for  holding  the  spear 
in  the  Trojan  palace  of  Euripides’s  Hecuba  920. 

The  pillars  at  Troy,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns  were  wooden  columns  on  slightly  raised  bases 
of  stone.  The  columns  in  the  palace  of  Heracles  here  described  are  columns  of  marble. 
That  is  stated  once  in  line  979;  the  poet  takes  pains  to  emphasize  it  again  (H.  F.  1096-1097) : 

xp8q  T)p,t0pauaT (p  Xatv (p  Tuxtapocrc  I  sit  here  bound  to  this  hewn  stone  that  now  is 

cleft  in 
twain 

When  we  think  of  the  vast  complex  of  rooms  in  the  palace  of  Tiryns  or  in  that  of  Cnossus 
or  on  the  citadel  of  Troy,  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  privacy  of  the  guest  rooms  of  the 
palace  of  Admetus,  where  Heracles  could  carouse  and  sing  without  interfering  with  the 
funeral  of  Alcestis  and  be  in  no  danger  of  being  disturbed  in  his  feasting  by  the  weeping 
and  wailing  attending  the  obsequies  of  the  queen  (Eur.  Ale.  543;  546-550): 


Xwpk  fjevtoviq  efctv  ol  a’  iaa^opev. 

tjYou  au  T(p8s  SwpaTMV  ifjo>xfou<; 

£eva>va<;  o Tfjaq,  Totg  r’  i<peaT(oatv  ippaaov 
a (twv  xapetvac  xXij0o<;-  iv  8£  xX^aaTs 
0upaq  peaauXouq'  ou  xpexec  Ootvopivouq 
xXueiv  aTEvaYptwv  oij§£  XuxecaOat  fjivouq 


private  are  the  guest  rooms  where  we  will  enter¬ 
tain  thee. 


Sirrah,  lead  thou  the  way  and  open  for  him  the 
guest  rooms 

well  removed  from  the  palace  halls.  Bid  those  in 
charge 

set  plenteous  food  before  him.  Close  fast  the 
doors 

leading  to  the  mid-court.  It  is  not  meet  that 
guests 

while  banqueting  should  hear  sounds  of  mourning 
and  be  disturbed 


Admetus’s  guest  rooms  are  completely  separated,  as  at  Tiryns,  from  either  the  men’s  or  the 
women’s  megaron.  iqwxtoc;  means  literally  “out  of  sight  of,”  but  the  literal  meaning  need 
not  be  insisted  upon  here  any  more  than  in  Euripides’s  Medea  624  or  Suppliants  1038.  It 
means  simply  “well  away  from.”  The  Thessalian  palace’s  guest  rooms  were  connected  by 
hallways  with  the  main  court.  The  doors  leading  thither  were  by  Admetus’s  orders  to  be 
closed.  With  such  precautions,  at  Pherae,  as  at  Tiryns,  no  sound  from  the  main  hall  could 
possibly  have  reached  the  ears  of  Heracles;  nor  could  even  the  stentorian  tones  of  Heracles 
have  reached  the  halls  of  mourning. 

The  rooms  in  the  interior  of  this  palace  were  far  removed  from  the  main  hall,  and  the 
arrangement  corresponds  with  what  we  know  of  the  Mycenaean  palace.  But  in  another 
passage,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  Hercules  Furens  discussed  a  little  farther  back,  we  have 
again  an  inner  chamber  connected  with  the  atrium  by  a  well-fastened  door  with  flanking 
posts  (Eur.  Or.  1475-1476): 

fa%(jc  86pcov  06psxpa  xod  ara0poi)<;  with  a  shout,  we  crashed  down  with  levers 

pioxXotaiv  ix 6aX6vTsq,  Iv0’  ip.fp.vop.ev  doorposts  and  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  we 

bode 

1  Pandarus,  for  example,  took  down  his  curved  bow  from  such  a  peg  (E  209-210),  though  Homer  does  not 
state  specifically  that  the  peg  was  fastened  to  a  column;  and  Penelope  takes  down  from  a  peg  in  her  inner 
chamber  the  bow  of  Iphitus  (<p  53-54). 

2  A  peg  upon  a  column  was  the  appointed  place  for  the  harp  of  the  blind  bard  Demodocus  (0  67, 105,  etc.). 
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The  ceiling  of  the  inner  chamber  is  one  of 
Hip.  417-418) : 

ouB£  axoTov  ipptaffouai  tov  ^uvspy<2ty)v 
tspapiva  t’  o’i'xov  per]  xots  (pGoyyrjv  a?fj 


open  work  with  beams  exposed  and  free  (Eur. 


and  they  tremble  not  in  fear  of  the  darkness, 
their  accomplice, 

nor  of  the  beams  of  the  hall,  lest  they  utter  a 
voice 


This  arrangement  of  the  architectural  members  affords  a  convenient  gibbet  to 
(Eur.  Ph.  333) : 


ux£p  -rspap-vd  t’  dyx°va^ 


to  the  noose  cast  over  the  beams 


the  suicide 


(Eur.  Hip.  768-770) : 

TSpdp.V(i)V 

axi  vupupiBfwv  xpspiaffT&v 
dE^exai  apupl  (ipoxov 

Interiors  were,  of  course,  not  presented  to  the  physical  eyes  of  the  audience,  except  when 
emergency  called  for  the  use  of  the  eccyclema.  The  poet  makes  no  effort  with  his  description 
to  translate  his  hearers  to  heroic  times  and  conditions;  he  is  obviously  describing  the  better 
type  of  dwelling  of  his  own  day,  not  so  very  different  from  the  houses  that  we  know  at  Delos 
and  at  Pompeii.  A  most  obvious  anachronism  we  have  in  Euripides  s  Orestes  (144s  I  o  j . 


she  will  fasten  the  noose 

suspended  from  the  beams  of  her  bridal 

chamber 


exX-flae  8’  aXkov  oEXXoa’  iv  a-reyattr 

Touq  piv  cTaGpiotcuv  ExxixoTat, 

tou?  B’  iv  i^eBpatat,  Touq  8’  ixeta’  ixetGsv 


one  he  locked  up  in  one  part  of  the  hall,  another 
in  another; 

some  he  prisoned  in  the  horses’  stalls,1 

some  in  the  sitting-rooms,  some  here,  some  there 


The  horse-stable  of  the  classical  home  was  next  the  street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fauces 
(Gupwpetov)  from  the  gate-keeper’s  lodge;  the  dijeBpa  was  an  open  room  provided  with  seats 
and  adjoining  the  peristyle;  both  are  strictly  classical  and  unknown  to  the  ante-classical 
palace.  But  Euripides,  speaking  of  what  his  audience  cannot  see  but  knows  from  every¬ 
day  experience,  puts  them  into  his  Mycenaean  palace.  Note,  too,  that  the  servants  are 
thus  imprisoned  and  made,  with  the  help  of  locks  and  keys,  inaccessible  to  their  mistress. 

The  centre  of  the  men’s  megaron  in  the  palace  of  Mycenaean  times  was  occupied  by  the 
hearth.  In  the  poets  also  it  is  there.  It  is  not  visible  to  the  spectators,  but  it  plays  its  part 
(for  example,  Eur.  H.  F.  715): 


IxItiv  xpog  ayvoiq  laTEaq  Gaaaetv  @d0poi<;  |  she  sits  a  suppliant  at  the  hearth  s  holy  step 

The  hearth  is,  as  always  in  antiquity,  a  holy  place.  By  it  gods  as  well  as  men  gathered  in 
intimate  relations  to  the  home;  Zeus  himself  had  a  natural  place  there  (Soph.  Aj.  492): 


xaE  a’  dvTta!(o)  xp6q  t’  £q>ear{ou  At6<;  |  I  appeal  to  thee  in  the  name  of  Zeus  of  thy  hearth 

Nor  was  Zeus  the  only  god  of  the  hearth;  all  gods  of  good  will  belonged  there  (Ae.  Cho. 
800-802) : 


oY  t’  eao>  8wp.aT(i)v 
x7ouToya0Yj  piuxov  iv(i^eTe, 
xXute,  aup-^pove?  0eol 


and  ye  that  within  the  palace 

dwell  in  the  chamber  that  rejoiceth  in  wealth — 

hearken,  ye  gods  in  purpose  one 


They  dwelt  there,  as  Athena  dwelt  in  the  “goodly  house  of  Erechtheus”  and  had  there 
her  hearth  (Ae.  Eum.  439-441) : 


@p£ra<;  t6Bs 
fjaac  <pu 7dafftov  BaTrEaq  ipLaq  xsXaq 
aepivoq  xpoaExTwp 


keeping  this  image 
thou  sittest  by  my  hearth, 
a  suppliant  revered 


The  hearth  was  the  shrine  of  the  gods  who  graced  the  home  with  their  presence,  and  thither 
Agamemnon  on  his  return  from  Troy  hastens  first  to  greet  them  (Ae.  Ag.  851-852): 

1  The  stable,  standing  “hard  by”  (i z£\«q)  the  palace  of  Pentheus,  also  is  utilized  as  a  prison  for  no  less 
a  captive  than  Dionysus  himself  (Eur.  Bac.  509-510). 
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vuv  8’  [iiXa0pa  xal  §6p,ou<;  iipsaTEoui;1 
£X0(iiv  0£olat  xpwTa  Se^twaopiat 


and  now  will  I  go  into  the  palace  and  the  halls, 
and  by 

the  hearth  will  I  give  greeting  to  the  gods 


And  there  at  the  hearth,  in  the  central  living  room  of  the  home,  libations  were  wont  to  be 
poured  to  the  gods  of  the  fireside  (Soph.  El.  269-270): 

xapeaTfouq  pouring  libations  by  the  fireside 

cxevSovToe  Xoc6a q  ev0’  ixeivov  dxdiXsasv  where  she  murdered  him 


Here  we  have  together  the  bloodless  and  the  bloody  sacrifice.  It  was  probably  bloodless 
sacrifices  that  Clytaemnestra  offered  at  the  hearth  to  the  Erinyes  (Ae.  Eum.  108-109) : 


xal  vuxTEaspiva  Selxv’  i%’  pqc  xupoq 
e'0uov,  copav  ouSsviq  xotvijv  Oewv 


and  at  the  blazing  hearth  I  offered  dread  ban¬ 
quets  of 

the  night,  an  hour  not  shared  with  you  by  any 
of  the  gods 


But  not  always  were  the  sacrifices  by  the  home’s  hearth  bloodless  offerings;  even  burnt 
sacrifice  of  victims  slain  was  sometimes  offered  there  (Ae.  Ag.  1056-1057) : 

tcz  ;x£v  yap  saTlaq  piece  [iipocXo u  for  they  stand  by  the  mid-navel  hearth 

£ctty)X£v  (jLT)Xa  xpo<;  aq;ayd<;  xup6<;  — the  sheep  ready  for  the  sacrifice  of  fire 


The  "mid-navel  hearth”  is,  of  course,  the  hearth  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  royal  palace, 
the  hearth  in  the  central  living  room  of  the  home.  Such  bloody  sacrifices  are  assumed  a 
little  further  on  in  the  same  tragedy  as  a  matter  of  course  (1309-1310) : 

KA.  <p6vov  S 6ptot  xveoucuv  a!p.aTO<jTayTj.  CA.  There  comes  from  the  halls  a  breath  of 

slaughter  dripping  with  blood. 

XO.  xai  xwq;  to  S’  OupuzTWv  iipeazloiv  CHO.  To  be  sure.  This  scent  comes  from  sac¬ 

rifices  at  the  hearth 


Under  their  keeping  was  the  prince’s  throne  and  sceptre;  and  to  the  hearth  the  spirit  of 
Agamemnon  came,  in  the  queen’s  dream,  and  fixed  the  symbol  of  his  royal  power  (Soph. 
El.  419-420) : 


TOvS’  lIcpeCTtOV 
xfjEjat  Xa6ovTa  axijxTpov 


he  took  the  sceptre  and 
planted  it  by  the  hearth 


Like  any  other  holy  place,  the  hearth,  the  family  altar,  might  be  defiled  and  would  have 
to  be  purified  with  cleansing  rites.  The  altar  of  Zeus  before  the  palace  of  Pelasgus  might 
be  defiled  by  the  presence  of  the  suppliant  daughters  of  Danaus;  if  it  should  be,  formal 
purification  would  have  to  follow  (Ae.  Sup.  365-372) : 


BA.  outoi  xa0-(]c0£  Swp.dTwv  l<pecTcoc 
to  xocvov  S’  si  pitaEv£Tat  xoXt<;, 

Ejuvfj  [xeXea0w  Xaoq  ixxovetv  oExy). 


K.  It  is  not  at  the  hearth  of  my  halls  that  ye 
suppliant  sit;  and  if  the  State  in  common  be 
defiled, 

be  it  the  people’s  common  task  to  work  the  cure. 


XO.  au  toi  xoXiq. . . 


CHO. 


Thou  art  the  State  .  .  . 


xpaTUV£tt;  £<n£aq 


Thou  art  lord  of  the  country’s  altar-hearth 


The  hearth  is  here  called  unequivocally  "the  altar.”  The  royal  hearth  of  a  Mycenaean 
prince  was  an  altar  of  the  State. 

The  hearth  of  the  palace  of  Mycenae  had  been  defiled  almost  beyond  all  hope  of  cleansing, 
and  yet  the  Chorus  of  the  Choephori  ventures  to  hope  that  “all-accomplishing  Time”  may 
bring  the  needed  purification  (Ae.  Cho.  965-968) : 


Toc^a  Sil  xavTEXfjq  XP^V0(^  df-d^ETat 
xpo0upa  SwpuzTwv,  oTav  dtp’  kaziuq 
(xuao?  xav  xXu uj]2 
xa0appiotatv  gEtocv  ^XaTYjpEoiq 


and  soon  all-accomplishing  Time  will  pass 
the  palace  doors,  when  from  the  hearth 
He  has  cleansed  away  all  the  pollution 
with  cleansings  that  will  banish  the  woes 


1 1  suspect  that  for  it pecjifouc  we  should  read  stpeutlot^.  The  translation  then  would  run.  I  wdl  go 
.  .  .  into  the  halls  and  first  of  all  give  greeting  to  the  gods  of  my  fireside.’ 

2 1  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  Sidgwick’s  xXuan  for  the  MSS.  sXdan(-ei),  which  could  easily  have  crept 
into  the  text  from  sXaxTjpfoti;  below  it. 
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As  the  family  altar  and  the  holiest  spot  in  the  house,  the  central  hearth  was  the  place  of 
refuge  for  the  suppliant  and  there  he  might  sit  secure.  The  suppliant  priests  thus  sit  at  the 
altars  of  Oedipus  (Soph.  O.  T.  32) : 

4S6n.ec0’  ecpecTtot  I  we  sit  as  suppliants  at  thy  hearth 

The  natural  place  for  the  suppliant  to  sit  was  upon  the  raised  border  (gctGpa)  that  ran  about 
the  altar  and  confined  the  ashes.  Such  a  border  we  have  in  Euripides  (H.  F.  7151)  and  its 
counterpart  in  reality  we  have  in  the  men’s  megaron  of  Agamemnon  s  palace  at  Mycenae. 
The  plural,  (UctGpa,  also  finds  its  explanation  in  the  Pelopid  palace:  it  rises  in  three  steps 
from  floor  to  inner  edge. 

As  of  the  hearth,  the  altar  of  the  home,  so  also  £ctGpa  may  be  used  of  altar  steps  (Soph. 
0.  T.  142-143) : 

@dGp(ov  from  the  altar  steps 

WffGe  arise 

It  is  usually  plural  also  in  the  case  of  an  altar.  We  have  it  in  the  singular  in  Sophocles’s 
Ajax,  when  the  hero,  on  the  point  of  falling  on  his  sword,  thinks  of  home  and  native  land 
(860): 

&  xccTpwov  IffTlaq  gaGpov  1  oh  step  of  my  father’s  hearth 


By  this  phrase  Ajax  means  simply  "my  home.”2 

The  smoke  from  the  fire  went  up  and  out  through  a  kind  of  clerestory.  But  the  dwelling 
of  classical  times  had  some  sort  of  chimney,  at  least  for  the  kitchen.  The  chimney  and  the 
kitchen  seem  to  go  together  in  the  comedy  (Alex.  Ilav.,  Frag.  173,  13-14  K.): 

A.  6xtccviov  eaTiv;  B.  earn.  A.  xal  xaxvrjv  exet;  A.  Is  there  a  kitchen?  B.  Yes.  A.  And  has 

it  a  chimney? 

B.  8y)Xov6ti.  A.  (at)  [rot  §t)Xov  ctXX’  ex£t  xaxviqv ;  B.  Looks  like  it.  A.  Cut  out  your  looks;  tell 

me,  has  it  a  chimney? 


xdxvT)  and  xaxvo§6x-r)  seem  to  have  been  used  interchangeably  for  "chimney.”3 

The  parasite  in  Diphilus’s  IlapdaiToi;  sagely  remarks  that  when  a  rich  man  invites  him 
to  dinner,  he  isn’t  impressed  by  the  triglyphs  or  other  architecture  of  the  palatial  home, 
but,  he  says  (Frag.  61,  4  K.): 


<xt£v4<;  84  TT)pw  tou  (Aayefpou  t6v  xaxv6v 


but  I  do  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  kitchen 


In  another  play  of  the  same  poet  one  of  the  men  climbs  up  on  the  housetop  and  gets  a 
real  thrill  (Diph.  Xpua.,  Frag.  84  K.): 

Staxu'^aq  8pw  I  peeped  down  through  the  open  tile 

Stct  Tijq  <$x odaq  xepapUSoq  xccXt)v  acp68pa  and  saw  the  prettiest  .  .  . 

1  Quoted  on  p.  220. 

2  The  use  of  the  word  (360  pov,  or  more  commonly  in  the  plural  (ki0pa,  is  not  confined  to  the  steps  about 
a  hearth.  Coming  from  the  root  of  fiatvo,  it  means  literally  “that  on  which  anything  steps”  or  “stands." 
Thus  we  have  seen  it  used  of  the  steps  in  a  stairway  (Soph.  O.  C.  1591),  of  the  rounds  of  a  ladder  (Eur.  Ph. 
1179),  of  the  foundations  of  temples  (Ae.  Pers.  812),  of  the  foundations  of  cities  (Eur.  Sup.  1198;  H.  F.  944), 
of  the  high-set  throne  of  Justice  (Soph.  Ant.  854-855),  and,  by  a  transfer  of  meaning,  of  the  foundations  of 
prosperity  (Eur.  Tro.  47). 

A  further  step  in  the  development,  and  (S<40pa  is  no  longer  that  on  which  one  steps  but  that  on  which  one 
sits — a  bench,  a  seat  (Soph.  0.  C.  101;  Phryn.  Com.  'E?.,  Frag.  3,  5  K.). 

The  word  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  of  the  rising  strand,  as  the  “step”  of  the  island,  the  home  of  Ajax 
(Soph.  Aj.  134-135): 

TeXapuivte  xat,  tt j?  dpupipuTou  I  son  of  Telamon,  who  holdest  the 

2aXap.Tvo?  s'x«*>v  @<40pov  dtfxttiXou  |  step  of  sea-girt  Salamis’s  strand 

A  very  similar  usage  is  found  in  Sophocles’s  Philoctetes,  1000: 

yfi<;  x6S’  atxetvbv  (3<40pov  I  the  rugged  step  of  this  land 

In  these  last  two  passages  cited  the  word  approaches  the  meaning  of  “land.”  It  passes  entirely  over  into 
metaphor  in  Euripides’s  Cyclops,  352 : 

d<ptY(Aoti  xdxl xivSjvou  (iaOpa  |  I  have  arrived  at  danger’s  stepping-off  place 

3  Eup.  B&x.,  Frag.  88  K.  (x&xvi)) ;  Ay}[a.,  Frag.  133  K.  (xocxvo86xt))  (Pollux  VII 123) :  x&xvtjv  Se  xat  xocxvo86xt)v 
ESxoXi?  •zb  pisv  eTprjxev  tv  B&xtac;,  •zb  8!  ev  Af)p.ot<;.  In  the  Tyrannis  of  Pherecrates  (Frag.  141  K.)  some  god, 
explaining  how  the  gods  got  rid  of  the  appearance  of  sitting  as  beggars  at  the  altars,  says  that  Zeus  made  a 
“great  chimney”  (xaxvo86xT)v  p-Ey^X-riv,  meaning  the  brazen  vault  of  heaven)  to  carry  the  savor  of  the  sacrifice 
directly  up  to  them. 
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Photius  explains: 


6zata  xspapdg  T)  Tfjv  xaxvrjv  s^ousa  |  open  tile:  that  which  comprises  the  chimney 

And  Meineke  (ad  loc .) :  dicit  tegulam  qua  operiebatur  fumarium. 

As  this  fellow  climbed  up  on  the  roof  to  peep  down  into  the  kitchen  at  the  pretty  cook, 
so,  m  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  Philocleon,  locked  up  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  tries 
to  make  his  escape  by  way  of  the  chimney.  He  has  gone  into  the  kitchen  and  is  crawling 
up  the  chimney ,  when  his  son,  on  guard  on  the  roof,  discovers  his  father’s  attempt  to  break 
jail  (Ar.  Yesp.  139-148): 


BD.  For  my  father  has  gone  into  the  kitchen; 
he  has  crept  in  and  is  poking  about  like  a  mouse. 
But  look 

out  that  he  doesn’t  slip  out  through  the  exhaust 
of  the  kitchen  sink! 

And  you  brace  yourself  against  the  door!  XA. 
All  right,  master. 

BD.  Lord  Poseidon!  What  in  the  world  is  that 
racket  in  the  chimney? 

Say,  you,  who  are  you?  PH.  Me?  I’m  smoke 
coming  out. 


BD.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  chimney-board? 

Get  down  in  again.  There,  let  me  put  a  log  on 
you, too 

In  these  lines  we  have  a  more  complete  picture  of  an  ancient  Greek  kitchen  than  we  find 
anywhere  else.  Exvo<;  usually  means  “furnace,”  or  “fire-place.”  But  as  the  fire-place  was 
so  essential  a  feature  of  a  kitchen,  the  word  came  to  be  used  for  the  “kitchen”  itself,  as  it 
doubtless  does  here,  though  it  has  been  variously  interpreted.1  xusXo<;  I  have  rendered  by 
“kitchen-sink.”  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  is  “trough”;  then  it  means  a  “bath-tub”; 
then,  “any  trough  or  tub-shaped  vessel.”  Liddell  and  Scott  translate  it  here  with  “kitchen- 
boiler,”  and  Hickie  follows  the  dictionary;  Graves,  Merry,  and  Droysen  render  the  word 
with  “bath.”  But  the  kitchen  was  not  a  bathroom!  And  Philocleon  could  hardly  have 
hoped  to  get  out  of  doors  by  crawling  into  “the  hole  of  the  kitchen-boiler”!  But  the  piece 
of  kitchen  furnishing  that  surely  did  have  an  opening,  and  a  fairly  large  one,  into  the  outer 
world  was  the  kitchen-sink;  and  “a  sink”  is  very  close  indeed  to  the  first  meaning  of  the 
word. 

The  kitchen  also  had  a  door.  The  front  door  was  locked  and  barred  and  bolted  and 
barricaded  with  stones ;  the  kitchen  door,  which  may  also  have  been  visible  to  the  spectators, 
had  been  neglected  in  the  general  blockade;  so  Xanthias  is  ordered  to  brace  himself  against 
it  to  prevent  the  old  man’s  making  a  break  for  liberty  through  it.  Accordingly,  his  only 
hope  is  to  climb  up  through  the  chimney.  The  Scholiast  says  it  was  awArpoaosq  -a,  “a  tube¬ 
like  construction” — a  very  modern  sort  of  chimney.  The  chimney  (at  least  on  the  stage) 
was  not  high.  The  noise  of  his  crawling  up  catches  the  attention  of  Bdelycleon,  and  as 
Philocleon  pokes  his  head  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney,  his  son  arrests  him,  forces  him 
down  the  flue,  claps  a  big  board  over  the  top,  and  weights  it  down  with  an  extra  log.  The 
TTqXEa  was,  in  the  usual  usage  of  the  word,  a  big  kneading-board.  It  might  evidently  mean 
also  a  wide  board  made  on  purpose  to  cover  the  chimney  of  a  house,  when  there  was  no  fire 
below,  to  keep  out  bats  and  swifts  and  other  undesirable  visitors. 

Our  word  for  kitchen  (Exv6<;),  it  must  be  added,  is  most  troublesome.  In  Aristophanes’s 
Wasps  (837)  it  is  with  unanimity  explained  as  kitchen: 


BA.  6  yip  xarrjp  iq  t&v  Exv6v  eEasXfjXuOsv 
xcd  [xucxoXet  xt  xaxaSeSuxriq-  dl~k’  a'Gpei, 

xaxa  zyq  xudXou  xb  xpijpi’  oxax;  pci)  ’xBuasxar 

au  zfj  0upa  xp6<rxetffo.  SA.  xaux’  &  Bicrxoxa. 

BA.  aval;  HoaetSov,  t E  xot’  up’  i]  xaxvr)  ^o<psc; 

outo£,  xfq  si  au;  dH.  xocxvi?  sywy’  BEjepxopiac. 

BA.  .  .  .  xou  ’ad’  i]  TY)XEa; 

Buou  xoEXtv  (pip’  d%av ocdti  aoi  xa!  £uXov 


b  xu wv  %ap^aq  iq  xbv  Exv6v  u<pap %uuaq  the  dog  darted  past  into  the  kitchen,  stole 

xpoipaXEBa  xupou  StxeXtx^v  xaxsBigBoxev  a  fresh  Sicilian  cheese  and  bolted  it 

1  L.  and  S.,  “an  oven  or  furnace  .  .  .  especially  for  heating  water  for  the  bath”;  Merry,  “  ‘into  the  fur¬ 
nace,’  probably  used  for  heating  the  bath”;  Droysen,  “in  die  Fuerung”;  Hickie,  “into  the  furnace.”  The 
Scholiast  says  p.aYetPs'0V>  and  he  is  certainly  right;  all  interpreters  agree  that  ixv6?  is  the  kitchen  in  line  837; 
and  it  must  be  so  here  also. 
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In  the  earlier  passage  from  the  Wasps  it  is,  to  me,  quite  as  surely  the  kitchen;  aud  it  occurs 
Sat  in  SS?  where,  in  spite  of  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  I  am  convmced  that  rt  . 

the  kitchen  (Ar.  Av.  435-437) : 

*T.  *4  *  «■  vXt  ‘ V  fnlTea£t^Cddhat 

pot-rack  and  heaven  Hess  the  deed 

This  interpretation  seems  simple  enough:  the  warlike  gear  is  to  be  taken  into  the  kitchen 
and  hung  up  alongside  of  the  kitchen  hardware,  the  kindred  pots  and  kettles  and  pans  and 
knives  and  forks  fnd  so  on.  But  fxv8?  may  have  its  first  meaning  and  be  the  fire-place, 
and  TouiaffTctTou  may  be  the  genitive  not  of  ^xforaTov,  “the  lazy  back,  the  iron  bar  or  cran 
on  which  pots  and  kettles  are  hung,  but  of  iwav irnc,  “the  supervisor,  that  is  e  c  ay 
image  of  Hephaestus,  the  god  who  presides  over  the  fire-place.  Taking  touwiototou  appa 
ently  in  the  sense  of  “a  tripod  or  a  hook  for  supporting  pots  over  the  fire,  Merry  translat 

6$  t6v  ixvSv  “in  the  chimney.”  Droysen  renders : 

“Auf,  du  und  du!  nun  nehmet  euer  Wanenthum, 

Und  hangt  in  Gottes  Namen  Alles  wiederum 
Am  heilgen  Herd  auf  in  den  Tellerschrank.  . 

Hickie  translates:  “hang  up  this  panoply  again  ....  in  the  chimney-corner  within,  near  the 
tripod.”2  Others  make  ix mdvqs  the  cauldron  for  heating  water  over  such  a  tripod.  But 
again  I  believe  that  Scholiast  right  who  says  that  the  exIaToc tov  (or  ixiawqq)  is 


a  wooden  bar  with  hooks,  on  which 
the  kitchen  utensils  are  hung 


£6kov  x6paxa<;  e^ov  it;  ou  xps^wat 
Ta  paysiptxa  ipyaXeia 

and  in  accordance  with  this  scholium  I  have  translated.  .  .  .  ,  • 

Although  in  these  passages  ixv6?  is  clearly  the  kitchen,  in  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes  it  is 

quite  as  clearly  a  bake-oven  (’Op.?.,  Frag.  176,  3-4  K.): 


seeing  these  loaves  of  white  bread 
filling  the  oven 


6pwv  (Hv  SpTou?  touoSs  Xeux.oawp.dTou<; 

Ixvov  y.aT£Xovzccg 

What  the  word  means  in  Aristophanes’s  Plutus  (815),  in  the  passage  where  all  the  utensils 
of  the  house,  by  the  magic  of  the  god  of  wealth,  are  transmuted  into  precious  material,  it 

is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty: 

6  B’  (xvo<;  yiy ov’  ijplv  i£ax(vi)<;  iXe^pdvTtvoq 

Is  it  our  “kitchen”  or  our  “chimney”  or  our  “oven”  or  our  “toilet-room  or  our  lantern 
that  has  suddenly  “become  ivory”?  The  word  may  have  any  of  these  meanings.  In 
Aristophanes’s  Peace  (841)  (xvoc;  is  a  lantern;  in  a  fragment  of  his  Cocalus  (brag.  353  iv.j 
fxvo?  is  a  dunghill  or  privy.3  The  derivative  (xv(ty)<;  in  a  fragment  of  Timocles  may  be  some¬ 
thing  from  the  kitchen”  or  “something  from  the  fire-place”  ('FeuS.,  Frag.  33  K.): 

xocTa[xa0d)v  81  xetpiviqv 
0£pp.r)v  axcqnqv  Ospp-wv  (xvitwv  i)a^ov 


finding  set  before  me  a 
hot  bowl  of  hot  things  from  the  kitchen,  I  began 
to  eat 


’Ixvcq  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  good  word  for  kitchen,  but  it  is  not  the  first  and  most  natural 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  natural  and  usual  word  for  that  important  room  in  the  house  is 
oxxdvtov  “the  place  where  things  are  roasted  or  cooked.”  From  it  the  chimney  rose,  as  we 
saw  in  the  fragment  of  Alexis  quoted  on  page  222.  Tidiness  was  a  virtue  in  the  kitchen  in 
classical  days  as  it  is  now  (Ar.  Pax.  891): 

to ut!  8’  8  pa  to uxTavtov  rjpuv  w?  xak6v  I  see  how  fine  our  kitchen  here  is 

(Heges.  ’AS.,  Frag.  1,  18-19  K.): 

fiv  U  Si)  kd6w 

Ta  SiovTa  xal  To6xTaviov  appioawp.’  axas 

1  The  ExvoXb6-r]<;  in  Luc.  Lexiph.  8  is  certainly  the  fire-place  cauldron  for  heating  water:  b  p-bvxot  ExvoXsEStk 

6xeoxa®X(4twv  4?  xeq;aX-))v  finiv  fix^Tpeice  toij?  divOpotKai;. 

2  So  Bentley  and  others.  See  Roger’s  note  Ax.  Av.  437  and  his  additional  note  on  the  >  lgcian  inscriptions, 

^  3  Hesych:  Exv6<;'  ’Apcaxo®<£vr)<;  51  4v  KioxtiXip  xod  xbv  xoxpwva  ouxw<;  sIxev.  Pollux  V  91:  xbv  5b  xoxpiova  xal 
Exvbv  ’Aptaxopdvxjc;  xaXei. 


but  if  I  obtain 
what  I  need  and  once  get  the  kitchen  in  order 
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Untidiness  seems  to  call  for  censure  (Philemon  Flap.,  Frag.  61,  1  K.): 

xspl  xouxxavtov  06  y(vs0’  rj  axsuwpfa  |  we  do  not  hhve  the  tidiness  about  the  kitchen 


An  essential  part  of  the  kitchen  furnishings  was  the  stove  or  oven,  variously  called  a 
xpE6avo<;  (Ar.  r-rjpux.,  Frag.  155  K.)  or  a  xapuvoq  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  633  K.). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  kitchen  may  be  found  all  sorts  of  dishes  and  good  things 
to  eat,  and  the  comedy  does  not  fail  to  dwell  on  that  feature  of  the  home  (Alciphron  3,  53,  1 ; 
Kock  ’ASiax.  1558-1560): 


elaicpprjacc  elg  xouxxavtov  sxstxa 
eupwv  XoxaSa  s5  ptaXa  xsxapuxeupivrjv 
xaXsxxpuov’  6xx6v  xuxpav  xs  p.s;ji6pdBa<; 

xaE  dcpuag  Meyapixdq  iijf jpxaaa 

Similarly  Aristophanes  (Eq.  1033-1034) : 

iatpotxwv  x’  ig  xouxxavtov  Xfjast  as  xuvtjB&v 

vuxxwp  tag  XoxaSaq  xal  xaq  vrjaouq  StaXstxwv 

Damoxenus  (Suvxp.  2,  11.  44,  45,  49  K.): 

ou  x6  StavE^stv  XoxaSac;  ouB’  ol^stv  xaxvou. 
iy(b  yap  elg  xouxxavtov  oux  sEaspxopiat. 

B.  appiovtx&q  si  ptaYstpoq.  A.  ixtxstvov  xo  xup 


I  let  myself  into  the  kitchen;  and  then 
I  found  a  dish  fixed  up  with  delicious  sauce 
and  roast  capon  and  a  bowl  with  anchovies 
and  Megarian  sardines — and  I  swiped  them 


and  he’ll  sneak  in  unobserved  into  your  kitchen 
like  a  dog 

at  night  and  lick  your  dishes  clean — and  your 
islands 


not  to  wash  up  dishes  nor  to  smell  smoke. 

For  I  don’t  go  into  the  kitchen — not  I. 

B.  You’re  a  proper  chef.  A.  Stir  up  the  fire 


As  is  seems,  the  ancient  chimneys  did  not  always  draw  well! 

Apparently  not  all  kitchens  were  properly  covered  in;  they  were  sometimes  open-air 
cooking-places.  Smoke  would  be  particularly  troublesome  in  the  latter  kind.  So  the  caterer 
whose  services  are  being  sought  in  the  fragment  of  Alexis  quoted  on  page  222  makes  the 
special  point  of  asking  not  only  if  there  is  a  kitchen,  but  if  it  has  a  chimney.  On  receiving 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  last  question  he  ejaculates  (Ilav.,  Frag.  173,  15  K.): 


xax6v,  sE  xucpouaav  I  the  devil  to  pay,  if  it  smokes! 

Another  caterer  in  Menander’s  Girl  from  Samos  makes  condition  after  condition  for  his 
services,  and  among  others  (78-79) : 


eE  xspa[x6q  ici’  Iv8o0sv 
upuv  !xav6<;,  s!  xouxxavtov  xaxaaxsyov 


if  you  have  enough  dishes  at  your 
house;  if  your  kitchen  is  covered  in 


And  in  a  fragment  of  Sosipater  still  another  chef  is  laying  down  the  laws  of  architecture 
from  his  point  of  view  and  dealing  with  such  an  open-air  kitchen  (Kaxatp.,  Frag.  1,  39-43 
K.)4 


xoijxxavtov  6p0d><;  xaxa6aXsa0’  xa't  x6  <pd><; 

Xa6stv  oaov  Bst  xa!  xo  xvsupi’  (Sstv  xo0sv 
eaxiv,  \xzydCkr\y  xpe£av  xtv’  sE?  x6  xpaYP-’^xst. 
6  xaxvoq  ipspipisvot;  Bsupo  xaxsf  Stacpopav 

e’fio0s  xotq  ot|;otatv  iptxotstv  xtva 


the  kitchen  he  must  construct  properly,  secure 
as  much 

light  as  is  necessary,  and  see  what  direction  the 
wind  comes  from — these  points  are  essential. 
Whether  the  smoke  is  carried  this  way  or  that 
usually  makes 

a  big  difference  with  the  viands 


The  passage  quoted  on  page  204  from  the  Parasite  of  Diphilus  (Frag.  61,  1-4  K.)  sug¬ 
gests  another  interesting  feature  of  the  ancient  kitchen :  it  is  not  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  rich  man’s  home  to  which  he  is  invited  nor  the  number  of  his  wine-casks  that  appeals 

to  him: 


dxsv^q  xiqpd)  xou  p-ayeEpou  x&v  xaxvov 


but  I  do  note  carefully  the  smoke  rising  from  his 
kitchen 


The  amount  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  kitchen  chimney  is  to  the  parasite  an  index  of  the 
number  of  viands  preparing  in  the  kitchen.  As  with  the  modern  Greek  range,  there  were 
as  many  fires  as  there  were  different  things  to  cook. 

1  Cf.  also  Nicom.  EiX.,  Frag.  1,  25-28  K. 
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Somewhere  in  or  adjacent  to  the  kitchen  or  dining  room  was  the  cupboard — the  xukixsiov, 
“the  place  where  the  cups  were  kept.”1  What  the  classical  Greek  cupboard  looked  like 
we  are  not  told;  but  it  may  be  imagined  very  like  its  modern  descendant.  Instead  of  glass 
doors,  it  may  have  had  only  a  curtain  across  its  front  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt  (Ar.  Few?., 
Frag.  104  K.) : 


oxjxep  xuXtxeEou  to  u06vtov  xpoaxexTaTat 


she  had  a  veil  drawn  over  her  front — like  a  cup¬ 
board’s 


To  the  wanderer  returned  from  the  wars  in  foreign  lands  the  cupboard  was  the  symbol  of 
home  and  friends  and  good  cheer,  dearer  than  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  that  he  voluntarily 
forfeited.  One  such  exclaims  (Cratinus  minor  XeEpcov,  Frag.  9  K.): 


xoXXo<TT(i>  S’  It st 

h.  twv  xoXepdtov  oi'xaS’  ijxtov,  ^uyysvsti; 
xal  ippaTspaq  xal  Sf][x6Ta<;  eupwv  p.6Xt<;, 
e!<;  t b  xuXixsiov  iveypacpiqv'  Zsiiq  Iotc  p.ot 

IpxsTos,  IcTt  <ppaTp toq,  Ta  tOoq  tsZw 

The  invention  of  this  precious  piece  of 
Eubulus’s  Harpgirl  (lFaX.,  Frag.  118  K.): 

Ta  xuZtxeca  SI 
lEjsupev  t)(juv 


and  after  many  a  year  I 

have  come  home  from  the  enemy  land ;  I  have  with 
difficulty  found  my  clansmen  and  demesmen ; 

I  have  enrolled  my  name  in  the  cupboard;  that 
is  my  Zeus 

Herceius,  Zeus  Phratrius;  there  I  pay  tribute 
iture  is  ascribed  to  some  one  (Dionysus?)  in 

and  cupboards 
he  invented  for  us 


The  object  of  the  invention  was  the  protection  of  the  fragile  earthenware.  But  even  in 
such  a  shelter,  the  cups  were  not  always  safe  (Eub.  Aax.,  Frag.  62  K.) : 


wCTxepel  nxovSfjv  StSoix; 
iv  to>  xuZtxsEfp  auvTSTptcpsv  Ta  xoT-rjpia 


as  if  offering  a  libation 
he  has  smashed  the  cups  in  the  cupboard 


The  sanctity  of  the  cupboard  was  presided  over  not  by  Dionysus,  as  one  would  naturally 
expect,  but,  at  all  events  in  the  tavern,  by  Hermes,  the  god  of  traffic.  And  by  the  cupboard, 
therefore,  would  be  placed  a  statue  of  the  god  of  commerce  polished  as  bright  as  the  cups 
under  his  protecting  care  (Eub.  Sep,,  rj  Ai6v.,  Frag.  96  K.): 

*Epp.rj<;  6  MaEag  XE0ivog,  ov  xpoae6yp.aatv  Hermes  the  son  of  Maia,  whom  polished 

iv  T(j>  xtAixeEtp  Xapixpov  IxT£Tptp,p.evov  bright  at  the  cupboard  with  vows  .  .  . 


But  in  the  home  the  presiding  deity  is  more  appropriately  “  Zeus,  the  guardian  of  the  prop¬ 
erty”  (Zebq  KzrjGioq),  as  we  have  seen  him  looking  after  the  pantry,  in  the  fragment  of 
Menander  (T*euS.,  Frag.  519  K.),2  or  more  specifically  “ Zeus,  the  guardian  of  the  cupboard” 
(’ExtxuXExsioq  Zsuq),  as  he  is  called  in  an  unidentified  comic  fragment  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  861  K.). 

The  cupboard  may  have  held  any  possible  assortment  or  combination  of  pitchers  and 
bowls  and  cups  and  vases  and  dishes,  the  subject  of  our  chapter  on  Vases  (Vol  III, 
Chap.  XIII). 

In  the  palace  of  Odysseus  the  apartments  of  Penelope  were  in  the  upper  story.  Indeed, 
all  the  palaces  of  Homer’s  heroes  had  an  upper  story;3  the  palace  at  Tiryns  apparently  had 
such  an  upper  story,  that  at  Cnossus  had  at  least  a  second  and  a  third,  with  stairways  still 
in  part  preserved.  In  the  dramatists  also  we  find  an  upper  story  in  the  royal  palaces  and 
sometimes  in  humbler  homes. 

The  stairways  leading  from  one  story  to  another  were  built  of  wood,4  stone,  or  concrete. 
The  steps  were  sometimes  reinforced  with  metal,  as  in  our  public  buildings,  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  steps  (Soph.  O.  C.  1590-1591) : 

Ixsl  S’  acpfxTO  t bv  xaTappctxTiqv  6S6v  and  when  he  came  to  the  sheer  threshold, 

XaXxofi;  @a0 point  yrjOev  Ipptl^wpievov  with  treads  of  bronze  firmly  let  into  the  earth 

1  Athenaeus  comments  (XI  460  d-e):  eTpijiroti  8s  outoj?  (xuXixelov)  t  x<iv  xoxnptav  oxsuoOiqxy].  Cf.  also 
Anaxandr.  M  eX.,  Frag.  29  K. 

2  Quoted  on  p.  212. 

3  B  514:  n  184:  oc  362:  o  517:  x  594:  etc. 
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This  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a  palace,  but  a  sanctuary  of  the  “  Dread  Goddesses.”  Still  the  light 
it  throws  upon  stairway  construction  is  strong  and  clear.  These  steps,  by  which  one  went 
deeper  down  into  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world  at  Colonus,  were  cut  out  of  the  live  rock; 
they  were  reinforced  with  bronze  treads  “rooted”  into  the  stone  of  Colonus  hill.1 

The  roof  of  the  Greek  house  also  is  not  only  at  the  present  time  but  also  in  the  classical 
period  and  in  the  Homeric  days  a  convenient  part  of  the  dwelling,  affording  a  comfortable 
place  to  sleep  out  in  the  cool  open  air.  The  roof  was  flat  and  as  extensive  as  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  apartments  it  covered.  Elpenor,  in  the  Odyssey,  slept  upon  the  roof  of  Circe’s 
palace.2  So  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Agamemnon  we  find  the  watchman  just  awakened 
from  sleep  upon  the  roof  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  (Ae.  Ag.  2-4) : 


ippoupaq  iTsfaq  pL-pxoq,  ijv  xocpul>p.£vo<; 

cxsyan;  ’AxpsiBwv  ayxaGsv,  xuvB<;  Bcxtjv, 
aaxpwv  xdxotBa  vuxxspwv  opcrjyupcv 


through  this  long  year  of  watching,  while  I, 
crouching 

like  a  watch-dog  upon  the  Atridae’s  roof, 
have  come  to  know  the  company  of  the  stars  of 
night 


In  the  same  tragedy  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  children  of  Thyestes  appear  to  the  super¬ 
natural  vision  of  Cassandra  seated  upon  the  roof  of  the  same  palace  at  Mycenae,  as  if  the 
roof  had  been  the  scene  of  the  hideous  banquet  at  which  their  flesh  had  been  served  to  their 
father  (Ae.  Ag.  1217-1222) : 


Bpaxs  xouaBs  xouq  B6p,oc<;  ^<pY)p.svou<; 
vlouq,  oveipwv  tc poCT^pe pelq  pLopcpcopiaac ; 
xaiBsq  Gavovxei;,  waxspsi  xpo?  xcov  <p(Xcov, 

X£~ipag  xpswv  xXf)6ovxs<;  cdxsfai;  @opa<; 

auv  ivxspon;  ts  axXayxv’,  ixocxtaxov  yspoq, 

xpsxoua’  sxovxsq,  «v  tcocttjp  ^ysuaaxo 


see  ye  yon  children  sitting  upon  the  house-top, 
in  fashion,  like  to  phantom  forms  of  dreams? 
Children  they  seem,  by  their  own  loved  ones 
slain, 

their  hands  full  of  the  viands  of  their  own  flesh, 
entrails  and  vitals  I  see  them  hold — the  rueful 
cheer 

on  which  their  father  fed 


The  ghosts  of  the  children  had  risen  before  Cassandra’s  prophetic  gaze  a  little  while  before; 
it  is  not  said  in  the  earlier  passage  that  they  were  seated  upon  the  roof;  but  they  had  the 
same  gruesome  suggestions  of  the  awful  Thyestes  banquet  (1096-1097): 

xXat6p,sva  tgcBs  $p£gr]  atpaydg,  yonder  are  babes  bewailing  their  own  murder 

dxxa g  ts  aapxag  x poq  xaxp bg  @s6p wpivaq  and  roasted  flesh  on  which  their  father  fed 


So  in  the  Wasps,  Bdelycleon  sleeps  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  whether  for  greater  comfort 
or  to  be  on  hand  if  his  father  should  try  to  escape  by  way  of  the  roof  (Ar.  Vesp.  67-68)  :3 

scttiv  yap  Yjpuv  Bsctxott]<;  Ixscvoal  now,  that  is  our  master  sleeping  up 

avto  xaGsuBwv,  6  piya<;  o 6x1  tou  xiyoug  there — the  big  fellow  on  the  roof 

The  spacious,  airy  roof  may,  therefore,  afford  not  only  most  comfortable  night-quarters 
and  spacious  banquet  halls,  but  it  also  commands  the  most  extensive  view.  That  was  the 
principal  reason  why  the  watchman  was  posted  there  in  the  Agamemnon.  And  so  the  old 
paedagogus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenissae  takes  Antigone  to  the  roof  to  view  her 
brother’s  hostile  army  (Eur.  Ph.  89-105) : 

nAI.  ixsf  as  pujT-qp  xapGsvwvaq  ^xXcxslv 

jj.s6y;xs  [xsXaGpwv  ig  dir] peg  saxaxov 
aTpaTsupP  IBsiv  ’Apystov  .... 


xsBpoa  xaXacav  xXtfxax’  ix.% spa  xoBb 
crxoxsi  xsBfa  xal  xap’  Taperpou  £oa<; 

Alpxrjq  ts  vapa,  xoXspuaw  azpareun’  oaov. 

ANT.  opsyi  vuv,  opsys  yspatav  vs<? 

Xstp’  dxb  xXip,dx(*>v  xoBBq 
’(xvog  ixavxsXXcov 

1  For  the  fuller  discussion  see  pages  149-150. 

8  x  554-560;  X  62-65. 

8  Cp.  also  Ar.  Nub.  1502:  oStos,  zl  xoiecs  Its6v,  ouxl  tou  Teyouq; 


PAE.  Now  that  thy  mother  hath  consented  to 
thy  leaving  thy 

maiden-bower  and  mounting  to  the  palace-roof 
to  view  the  Argive  host.  .  .  . 


mount  with  thy  foot  the  ancient  cedar  stair; 

look  out  upon  the  plains  and  along  Ismenus’s 
brooks 

and  Dirce’s  stream  and  see  what  a  host  of  foes. 

ANT.  Lend  me  thine  hand,  thine  aged  hand,  to 
me 

that  am  young  and  help  my  footsteps  up  the 
stair 
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Mercury  in  Plautus’s  Amphitryo,  which  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  Greek  satyr-play, 
takes  his  place  upon  the  roof  of  the  Theban  palace  for  the  double  purpose:  first,  to  have  a 
commanding  view  of  Amphitryon’s  approach;  and  second,  to  have  a  post  of  vantage  for 
giving  the  king  a  ducking  and  finally  driving  him  away  (1000-1001) : 

illuc  susum  escendero :  inde  optume  aspellam  virum 
de  supero,  cum  hue  accesserit;  faciam  ut  sit  madidus  sobrius 

(10°8) :  .  . 

susum  ascendam  in  tectum,  ut  ilium  hinc  prohibeam 
As  in  Homer,  so  in  the  passage  from  the  Phoenissae,  the  roof  is  accessible  from  the  interior 
of  the  house  by  means  of  a  stairway— in  this  instance,  a  stairway  of  wood,  not  of  stone.  We 
may  note  further  that  Euripides  specifies  the  kind  of  wood  of  which  the  stairway  is  con¬ 
structed:  it  is  cedar.  _  . 

To  the  housetop  Orestes  and  Pyl&des  flee  with  Hermione  at  the  approach  of  Meneiaus 

in  the  closing  scene  of  Euripides’s  Orestes  (1574-1575): 


S6(jlwv  i%’  axpwv  TOuaBe  xupyrjpoupevouq  and  upon  the  housetop  yonder  men  entowered 

8’  ipv]<;  ©uyaxpot;  i% fippoupov  Bipf)  and  the  sword  laid  to  my  daughter  s  throat! 

They  are  standing  by  the  parapet  that  encloses  the  space  upon  the  roof  and  are  in  plain  sight 
to  those  approaching  below.  And  there  Orestes  threatens  to  tear  off  the  cornice  and  with 
the  stone  to  dash  out  his  uncle’s  brains  if  he  show  fight.1 

The  housetop  is  not  what  Homer  gives  us  to  understand  by  uxep  cjiov ;  the  uxsp  La  are  upper 
apartments  of  a  palace;  the  Bt^psq  layaTov  is  the  flat  roof  with  its  enclosing  balustrade.  Its 
technical  name  is  yetcuxoBiapa — strictly,  the  “projecting  beams  supporting  the  eaves. 
But  the  three  words,  Birjpsq,  BccTsyfa  (“second  story’’),  and  uxepwov  are  synonymous,  and 
even  Pollux  who  gives  us  the  accurate  technical  definition  gets  them  confused  (IV  19) : 


•f)  8£  Bccrrsyla  xot£  pev  iv  o’txtp 
^aatXeco)  Bi^peq  Bwpcmov,  ofov 
dip’  ou  h  d’otvcaaatp  fj  ’AvTiyovr] 
^Xexet  tov  CTTpaTOv 


but  the  second  story  sometimes  in  a  royal 
palace  is  an  upper  chamber,  as,  for  example, 
that  from  which  in  the  Phoenissae  Antigone 
views  the  host 


But  most  obviously  Antigone  has  left  her  “maiden-bower”  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
palace  and  ascends  to  the  Btfjpsp  ecyaTov,  the  “roof-garden,”  and  from  there  sees  both  east 
(toward  Ismenus’s  brooks)  and  west  (toward  Dirce’s  stream)  and  north  (toward  the 
Proetidian  Gate). 

This  flat  roof  was  the  prevailing  type  of  roof  construction  in  the  private  houses  of  fifth 
and  early  fourth  century  Athens.3  Upon  such  a  roof  the  women  danced  and  sang  the  Adonis- 
dirge  at  the  festival  of  Adonia,  when  the  ill-fated  expedition  was  setting  out  for  Sicily  (Ar. 
Lys.  389) : 


o  t’  ’ABwvtaapop  outop  ouxl  twv  xeywv 


and  that  Adonis-dirge  upon  the  roofs 


(ibid.  392-396): 

f)  yuvfj  8’  Bpxoupivt) 

((aiat  ’'ABomv)),  tprjalv  .... 

.  .  .  .  fj  yuvf)  ’xt  toO  ziyouq.  . .  . 
«x,oxTea0’  "ABamv,))  p-qcnv  .  .  . 


but  the  woman  dancing 
cried  “Woe,  woe  for  Adonis”  .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  the  woman  on  the  roof 
cried  “Weep  and  wail  for  Adonis” 


From  such  a  roof  also  the  women  would  view  processions  passing  through  the  streets  (Ar. 
Ach.  262): 

au  8’,  a)  yuvat,  0ed>  p’  ax8  tou  Tfiyou?  I  and  you,  wife,  may  look  at  me  from  the  roof 

We  find  the  Bi^pe;  uxep  wov  also  in  the  comedy,  and  it  still  retains  its  meaning  as  an  upper 
story  (Plato  no'.r,Typ,  Frag.  112  K.): 

6paTe  to  Bt^pep  uxepwov4  1  see  the  upper  story4 

1  Cp.  pages  206-207. 

2  Pollux  I  81:  at  Se  xpoaBoXal  xwv  uxspfpwv  otxTQixdxwv,  at  Eixep  xot?  x&tw  xolxou?  xpouxouaat,  y£UjtxoSiap.axa' 
xal  xa  oipovxa  auxa<;  £uXa  yeial'KoSeg. 

3  Cp.  pp.  30  ff.  ...  .  . 

4  Hesychius  adds  but  little  with  his  definition:  Sifjpe?'  uxspwov.  tj  xXtiao^.  It  is  accessible  by  a  stairway, 
of  course. 
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Aristophanes  takes  the  upper  story  of  the  well-to-do  houses  of  his  day  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  pretty  lady  looks  out  of  the  window  of  her  chamber  in  an  upper  story  and  invites  the 
young  man  in  (Ar.  Ec.  698-699) : 

tpfjgsi  Ttq  av 0)6’  ££  uxspcliou,  I  some  one  will  say  from  the  upper  story  above, 

xcd  xaXX(a'rr)  xal  Xeuxotccty]  I  the  most  beautiful  and  fair 


At  line  961  the  girl  is  asked  to  come  down  stairs  (xaTaSpap.ouga)  and  open  the  door.  In  the 
Thesmophoriazusae  the  woman  goes  down  (xaTa&cdvw1)  from  her  chamber  and  meets  her 
lover  at  the  door  (11.  482  ff.).  The  bed-chamber  of  the  lady  of  the  house  was,  apparently, 
always  on  an  upper  floor.  In  the  house  of  Chremylus  one  of  the  upper  stories  was,  it  would 
seem,  an  attic  and  used  primarily  as  a  storeroom  (Ar.  PL  811): 

to  S’  uxspfiiov  taydooiv  [yspst]  1  and  the  upper  story  is  packed  with  dried  figs 


The  ordinary  houses  of  fifth  century  Athens  would  seem  to  have  had  such  an  attic  store¬ 
room  (Ar.  Ran.  565-566) : 

vd)  os  Setgaga  ye  xou  and  we  two  in  terror,  you  remember, 

£xl  tt)v  xaTTf)Xt<p’  eudug  avsxYjBfjaa^sv  scampered  pell-mell  up  to  the  loft 


There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  just  what  the  xarrjXii  was;  but  it  certainly  was  not  a  "shelf 
or  ledge  running  along  the  back  of  the  cook-shop,  and  formed  by  the  upper  surface  either 
of  a  cross-beam  or  of  a  partition  not  reaching  the  ceiling,”  as  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  interprets.  Plathane  and  her  sister  would  never  have  jumped  up  on  a  perch  like 
that  to  get  away  from  a  mad  Heracles  raging  about  with  a  drawn  sword.  The  ancient  com¬ 
mentators  seem  to  have  had  as  much  trouble  in  explaining  the  word  as  modern  scholars 
have.  To  Hesychius  xarrjXuJi  was  the  "space  along  the  wall,”  Homer’s  p.sg6Sp.Y),  or  a  "roof- 
beam.”2  Photius,  Pollux,  and  Suidas  agree.  But  neither  roof-beam  nor  could  have 

afforded  any  sort  of  security  for  the  terrified  women  in  their  flight  before  the  hero  in  his 
pretended  madness.  A  loft  could  have  done  so;  we  may  even  imagine  that  they  scrambled 
up  a  ladder  into  the  loft  and  pulled  the  ladder  up  after  them.  Then  Heracles  could  have 
raved  about  as  long  as  he  would  and  have  "gone  off  in  a  whirl  taking  the  mattresses  with 
him.”  Such  would  seem  to  be  also  the  "better  interpretation  of  others,  suggested  by 

Hesychius.2  .  . 

At  all  events,  all  are  agreed  that  the  xaTf)Xi^  was  a  place  for  storing  provisions,  like  the 
uxspoiov  in  the  house  of  Chremylus  in  the  Plutus.  Lucian  may  have  had  this  passage  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  (Lexiph.  8) : 


6  [X£V  Ttq  £xi  TY]V  XOCTTjXtipa 

avapptX‘'lff(Z[Ji£voq,  ^xttpop-r;- 
p,a  ivr)T£i 


and  one  scrambled  up  into 
the  loft  and  went  hunting  for 
something  for  dessert 


The  "scrambling  up”  suggests  again  the  ladder;  and  the  "something  for  dessert  recalls  the 
store-room  for  provisions;  and  Lucian  is  certainly  using  words  that  affect  the  Old  Comedy. 

The  women’s  apartments,  we  may  assume,  had  no  windows  opening  upon  the  outer 
world  3  The  Minoan  palaces  in  Crete,  we  may  be  sure  from  the  tablets  of  Cnossus,  had 
windows  in  each  story  of  the  men’s  apartments.  The  tragic  poets  never  mention  windows 
in  the  Mycenaean  palaces  taken  as  the  scenes  of  their  plays.  But  Aristophanes  offers  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  windows  in  the  buildings  that  figure  in  his  comedies.  Temples, 
like  the  Erechtheum,  had  windows — beautiful  windows;  the  homes  of  Athenian  bourgeois 
also  had  windows.  The  windows  of  Philocleon’s  house  were  among  the  first  openings  that 
his  son  had  to  stop  up  to  keep  the  old  man  away  from  the  law  courts  (Ar.  Yesp.  126-128) : 


6  S’  i^£S(Spagx£  Sta  T£  twv  uSpoppowv 


but  he  would  make  his  escape  through  the  rain- 


xcd  twv  dxwv.  f] p.stq  S’  og  t;v  t£tpy][j.£v<x 
iv£6ugap.£v  paxtoigt 


pipes 

and  the  windows.  So  all  the  openings  there  were 
we  stuffed  up  with  rags 


!  Cp,\ also  ov  S&XOC  uxivepOe  Saardtouaa  zbv  opovov'  ol  5s  Uploiaa  zb  ivzy  obctp,  8  reel  fiilz tov 

3  The  Young  Man  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  makes  love  to  the  Girl  at  the  upstairs  window  (884-976),  and  the 
Chorus  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae  includes  in  the  list  of  feminine  peccadillos  “peeping  out  of  the  window 
07971  hut  in  neither  case  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  window  is  in  the  women’s  apartments. 

( ^  Though  fvxtf/mS  mean  a  “window,”  the  from  which  a  woman  is  bidden  to  hang  herself  m 

the  doubtful  fragment  of  Eupolis  (455  K.)  need  not  be  a  window  in  her  apartments  nor  even  a  window  at  all, 
d vvrj p t;U also  means  a  “beam,”  and  that  is  the  more  likely  interpretation  of  the  word. 
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And  through  the  window  only  could  he  hear 
below  rousing  his  passion  for  their  company 

<p£Xoc,  TTjxofxat  [jlIv 
xcEXac  8ia  Tfjq  6xrjq 
ufjuov  uxaxouwv 


the  voices  of  his  fellow-heliasts  in  the  street 
(ibid.  317-319): 

friends,  I  have  this  long  time 
been  fretting  to  death  at  hearing 
you  only  through  the  window 


These  openings  were  high;  otherwise  Philocleon  could  have  seen  his  friends  through  them; 
they  were  stuffed  so  tight  full  of  rags  that  not  even  a  midge  could  get  through  them  (vs. 
352);  yet  he  could  hear  through  them  (vss.  318-319)  and  be  heard  through  them  (vs.  350): 


ectiv  6xy)  SrjO’  ijv  -rev’  av  ev§o0sv  oloq  t’  ei-qq 

BtaXe^at1 

e!t’  ixBuvac  ^dxsatv  xpucp0£lq,  toaxEp  xoXupnqTtq 

’OSuaasuq ; 


is  there  a  window  through  which  you  could  hold 
converse  from  within1 

and  then  slip  out  through  it  covered  with  rags 
like  Odysseus  of  many  devices 


Philocleon  could  hear  through  the  windows;  he  could  be  heard;  he  could  not  see  through  and 
could  not  get  through,  because  his  son  had  effectively  stuffed  them  full  of  rags  or  nailed 
them  up.  Moreover,  the  window  had  been  barred2  or  screened  with  strong  net  work — 
perhaps  wire  screens.  The  whole  court  (like  our  modern  porches)  had  been  so  securely 
screened  as  to  hold  the  old  man  in;  he  could  not  simply  tear  a  hole  through  them;  he  might 
gnaw  a  hole  through,  but  his  teeth  are  too  poor  (Ar.  Vesp.  131-132) : 


Yjpiecq  hk  xijv  auXrjv  axaaav  BixTuocq 
xaxaxeTOcaavTei;  xuxXq)  ^uXaTTopiev 

(164): 

BtaTptoqo^iat  toEvuv  to  BExtuov 

In  the  same  way  the  windows  of  the  upper 
368-371): 

<hl.  StaTpaysiv  toEvuv  xpgEtcttov  iazi  piot 

t£>  SExtuov. 

r)  8e  pioi  AExTUvva  ffuyyvtnpwiv  e^ot  tou 

StXTUOU. 

XO.  TauTa  p,£v  xpoq  avBpoq  icp  avovToq 

iq  awTrjpEav.  .  .  . 

$1.  BcaT£TpwxTai  tout6  y’ . 


and  we  have  screened  in  all  the 
court  all  'round  and  keep  him  in 


well  then,  I’ll  gnaw  through  the  screen 
story  had  been  strongly  screened2  (Ar.  Vesp. 

PHI.  Well  then,  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is 
to  gnaw  through  the  net. 

And  may  our  Lady  of  the  Nets  forgive  me  for  the 
net. 

CHO.  That’s  the  talk  for  a  man  who  is  working 
his  way  to  safety.  .  .  . 

PHI.  This  one,  at  least,  is  gnawed  through.  .  .  . 


In  a  scanty  fragment  Aristophanes  has  a  similar  situation  (AcoX.,  Frag.  11  K.): 


xal  8t’  dxijq  xdxl  T£youq 


and  through  a  window  and  on  the  roof 


Gravert  (comparing  Xenarchus  IV  11,  12)  concludes  that  the  context  would  give  us  a  woman 
as  determined  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  join  her  lover  as  Philocleon  was  to  get  out  and 
join  his  fellow-heliasts. 

In  all  these  passages  where  6xf)  is  used,  it  may  well  be,  as  I  have  argued  above,3  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  open  metope  between  two  triglyph  blocks  of  a  Doric  front.  But  at 
all  events,  the  open  metope  was,  after  all,  a  kind  of  window.  However,  we  are  not  left  to 
6xy]  alone  for  our  knowledge  of  the  windows  in  the  houses  of  fifth  century  Athens.  We 
know  what  the  window  opening  on  the  east  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  looked  like;  and  we 
have  a  word  for  window  that  leaves  no  ambiguity  as  to  its  meaning.  When  Philocleon  has 
succeeded  in  “gnawing”  through  the  screen  on  the  window,  the  Chorus  exhorts  him  (Ar 
Vesp.  379-380): 


gcXV  0 u pESoq  t6  xaXySiov 

eItgc  xaGEfxa 

Bfjaaq  aaux6v 


but  fasten  the  rope  through  the  window  and 
then 

tie  it  round  yourself  and  let  yourself  down 


1  The  reading  of  Dindorf,  ex  glossis  Hesych. 

2  Windows  were  commonly  barred  or  latticed  (PI.  Mil.  379-380) : 

nam  certo  neque  solarium  apud  nos  neque  hortus  ullus 
neque  fenestra  nisi  clatrata 

3  Pages  116-117. 
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This  time  the  word  is  GupEq  which  means  just  what  we  mean  by  "window.”  And  it  is  the 
same  thing  that  a  moment  ago  was  6xf).  And  it  is  still  high — so  high  that  to  reach  the  ground 
from  it  Philocleon  must  use  a  rope  to  let  himself  down;  and  he  is  afraid,  even  then,  that 
the  rope  may  break  or  slip  and  that  he  may  break  his  neck  in  the  attempt  to  get  down,  or 
that  (worse  still,  perhaps)  his  persecutors  may  catch  him  in  the  act  and  haul  him  back  up 
through  the  window  into  confinement  again  (381-382;  385-386) : 


aye  vuv,  ijv  aEa0op,ev(i>  toutm  ^tqt^tov  p,’ 

^ffxaXafj.aa0ac 

xdvacrxaaT xotecv  eTaw,  t  1  xoctjcets; 


pray,  now,  if  those  two  fellows  see  me  and  try 
to  fish  me  up 

and  haul  me  back  in,  what  will  you  do? 


■>]v  xa6co  ’yco, 
dveX 6vts<;  xal  xaTaxXauaavTsq  0ecvaE 

p,’  uxo  Total  SpuipaxToe; 


if  anything  happens  to  me, 
gather  me  up  and  weep  over  me  and  bury  me 
under  the  bar 


He  still  hesitates  at  the  lofty  window.  The  fun  of  the  situation  was  intensified  by  the  realities 
in  the  theatre,  where  the  window-ledge  could  have  been  barely  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the 
street.  The  humor  is  helped  on  by  the  Chorus’s  eager  encouragement  (387-388) : 


ouSev  xeEcer  p,r;S£v  SeEa"p q.  dW’,  d>  fiUziaze, 

xaGEec 

cccut6v  Gappwv  xdxsuE;dpisvo<;  Toiac  xarpyomt 

Gsota’. 


you  won’t  get  hurt;  don’t  be  scared;  but,  dear 
sir,  let  your¬ 
self  down  and  don’t  be  afraid  but  offer  up  a 
prayer  to  your  father’s  gods 


And  Philocleon,  with  wildly  ejaculated  prayers,  lets  himself  down,  down,  down — eight  or 
ten  feet — to  the  ground.  But  before  he  reaches  the  ground,  Bdelycleon  discovers  him  in  the 
act  (396-397): 

xa0tp4  he  is  letting  himself  down 

auxiv  Bfjca?  by  a  rope 

and  calls  his  two  servants  to  help  save  the  day.  One  of  them  runs  to  haul  the  fugitive  back 
through  the  window  (397): 


ou  per;  xaTa6Y)<7£t  I  you  shall  not  go  down 

Bdelycleon  orders  the  other  to  run  up  below  him  and  beat  him  back  up  the  rope  into  the 


window  again  (398-399): 

dva6atv’  avuaaq  xocra  rrjv  exlpav  xod  touch 

cpuXXdac  xace, 

ijv  XU?  x p cj pLVTj v  ccvaxpouaiqTGU  xToqyelq  tocT<; 

elpeattovat? 


run  up,  quick!  on  the  other  side  1  and  beat  him 
with  the  branches, 

and  see  if  haply  he  will  back  astern  when  beaten 
with  the  boughs 


With  much  ado  he  is  apparently  hauled  back  through  the  window  to  prison  again. 

0upE<;  "window”  occurs  again  in  the  parabasis  of  the  Thesmophoriazusae.  The  Chorus 
discusses  woman  as  the  alleged  mischief  and  cause  of  all  mischief  in  the  world,  and  yet 
she  is  the  world’s  desire  (Ar.  Thes.  797): 

xav  ix  0upE8o<;  xapaxuxTGip,sv,  £r)Tet  t 6  and  if  we  peep  through  a  window,2  every  one 

xaxiv  T£0eaa0ac  strives  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  “ the  mischief  ” 


Windows,  therefore,  we  have,  looking  out  upon  the  street,  as  well  as  into  the  court,  in  both 
classical  dwellings  and  Minoan  palaces. 

The  general  plan  of  the  private  house  of  the  period  of  the  New  Comedy  is  drawn  for  us 
with  considerable  detail  by  Plautus  in  the  Mostellaria  vestibule,  pillars,  colonnades,  rooms, 
baths,  women’s  quarters,  promenades,  almost  everything  (755  £f.): 

TR.  Gynaeceum  aedificare  volt  hie  in  suis, 
et  balineas  et  ambulacrum  et  porticum 


ad  earn  rem  facere  volt  novom  gynaeceum. 
nam  sibi  laudavisse  hasce  ait  architectonem 


1  These  words  are  often  taken  to  mean  “at  the  other  window”— as  if  Philocleon  were  coming  down  from 

a  second  story  window  and  Sosias  were  to  beat  him  back  by  striking  him  from  a  first  story  window  That  is, 
of  course,  a  possible,  but  not  a  necessary  interpretation.  Droysen,  less  happily ,  renders .  Du  hmauf .  schnell, 
schnell!  an  das  Fenster  da  links!  und  schlag’  auf  ihn  los  mit  den  Ruthen.  „  . 

2  So  the  young  girl  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  peeps  out  of  her  window  and  sings  to  her  lover  (9cSU  tt.;. 
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TR.  Yiden  vestibulum  ante  aedis  hoc  et  ambulacrum  quoiusmodi? 

TH.  Luculentum  edepol  profecto.  TR.  Age  specta  postes,  quoiusmodi, 
quanta  firmitate  facti  et  quanta  crassitudine. 

TH.  Non  videor  vidisse  postis  pulcriores.  SI.  Pol  mihi 
eo  pretio  empti  fuerant  olim 

tris  minas  pro  istis  duobus  praeter  vecturam  dedi 

(843) : 

circumduce  hasce  aedis  et  conclavia 

The  colonnade  with  its  promenade  ran  round  the  atrium,  with  which  we  are  familiar 
from  the  Graeco-Roman  house  of  Pompeii  and  Delos,  with  its  adjoining  chambers.  And 
the  roof  above  these,  sloping  from  its  several  directions  toward  the  atrium,  made  the  1m- 
pluvium,  which  also  is  variously  mentioned  in  the  comedy  (PI.  Mil.  288) : 

forte  fortuna  per  impluvium  hue  despexi  in  proxumum 
Sceledrus,  scampering  over  the  roof  of  the  house  hunting  for  the  stray  monkey,  had  the 
finest  kind  of  opportunity  for  peeping  into  the  impluvium  and  the  chambers  beyond  the 

colonnade  opposite  to  him.1  . 

Beyond  the  atrium  of  the  more  pretentious  houses  was  the  peristyle  with  its  garden  or 

gardens  (PI.  Mil.  341): 

neque  solarium  neque  hortum  nisi  per  impluvium 

(ibid.  379-380) : 

nam  certo  neque  solarium  apud  nos  neque  hortus  ullus 
neque  fenestra  nisi  clatrata 

In  this  particular  house  in  Ephesus  there  was  no  sun-parlor  (attached  to  the  peristyle), 
and  no  garden  (within  the  peristyle),  and  therefore  no  back  or  side  gate  to  afford  communica¬ 
tion  between  it  and  the  next  door  neighbor’s  house;  the  only  way  of  access,  save  by  the  street 
doors,  was  through  the  impluvium.  Even  the  windows  were  barred. 

Down  through  the  impluvium  of  Amphitryon’s  palace  rolled  the  two  serpents  sent  to 
devour  the  infant  Hercules  (PL  Am.  1108): 

devolant  angues  iubati  deorsum  in  impluvium  duo 
These  passages  all  have  to  do  with  dwellings  of  the  period  of  the  New  Comedy.  But 
even  in  fifth  century  Athens  the  homes  of  the  very  wealthy  had  their  colonnaded  atria  and, 
perhaps,  their  colonnaded  peristyles.  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  speaks  of 
the  columns  of  his  millionaire  brother-in-law’s  house  as  the  very  type  and  symbol  of  his 
wealth  (Ar.  Nub.  815) : 

ccXV  ea0’  £L6uv  Touq  MeyootXeouq  xlovaq  !  well,  go  and  eat  up  Megacles’s  columns 

In  the  atrium  of  Nicobulus’s  house  also  were  columns;  these  might  upon  occasion  serve  other 
purposes  than  that  of  supporting  the  roof  of  the  impluvium  (PI.  Bac.  822-823) : 

abducite  hunc 

intro  atque  adstringite  ad  columnam  fortiter 
The  great  Mycenaean  palace  all  under  one  roof,  like  those  at  Tiryns  and  Cnossus,  had 
no  close  neighbors  with  whom  to  share  a  party  wall.  Even  the  detached  dwellings  of  Homeric 
Troy  are  not  built  up  against  one  another.  But  in  classical  times,  houses  in  the  city,  where 
building  sites  were  more  expensive,  were  built  close  together,  and  two  frequently  had  one 
party  wall  in  common.2  Thus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  the  Captain  has  chanced  to  secure 
a  lodging  for  his  sweetheart  Philocomasium  that  is  immediately  next  door  to  the  home  of 
her  lover’s  friend  and  host,  and  there  is  a  party  wall  between  them3  (PI.  Mi.,  Arg.  I  6): 

geminis  communem  .  .  .  parietem  in  aedibus 

1  Cf.  PI.  Mil.  159;  173;  553.  From  the  wide-spreading  opening  of  the  impluvium,  the  ladies  of  the 
period  represented  by  the  original  of  Plautus’s  Epidicus  called  their  crinolines  “skylight  skirts”  (224-225): 

EP.  Impluviatam,  ut  istaec  faciunt  vestimentis  nomina. 

PE.  Ut  in  impluvium  induta  fuerit? 

*Cf.  Thuc.  113,3;  Is.  60,  17. 

3  So  in  Menander’s  Phasma  there  was  a  party  wall  between  the  homes  of  two  neighbors  (Donatus  ad. 
Ter.  Eun.  9). 
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and  Palaestrio,  the  confidential  slave,  bores  a  hole  through  the  wall  so  that  the  lovers  may 
meet  clandestinely  (PL  Mi.  142-143) : 

in  eo  conclavid  ego  perfodi  parietem, 
qua  commeatus  clam  esset  hinc  hue  mulieri 

These  two  houses  also  had  a  continuous  roof,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  Act  II 

of  the  Miles.  ...  , 

The  Mycenaean  palace,  furthermore,  is  provided  with  clothes-presses,  closets,  like  t  e 
palaces  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  Iliad  (Z  288-289)  Hecabe,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  appeasing 
gift  for  Athena,  “went  down  [from  the  uxspwov  (?)]  into  a  fragrant  chamber,  where  she  a 
robes  all  richly  wrought,  the  handiwork  of  Sidonian  women.”  The  clothes-press  is  a  c  am  er, 
it  is  fragrant.  We  are  not  told  of  what  it  was  redolent,  but  it  may  well  have  been  of  cedar 
wood  which  was  used  as  a  means  of  preserving.  We  are  the  safer  in  making  this  assumption 
in  view  of  the  definite  statement  in  Q  191-192,  where  Priam,  to  bring  forth  m  his  turn 
appeasing  gifts  for  Achilles,  “went  down  into  a  fragrant  chamber,  of  cedar  wood,  high- 
roofed,  that  contained  many  pieces  of  finery.”  Apparently,  this  is  the  same  chamber  as 
that  to  which  Hecabe  in  Z  went  to  fetch  the  peplus  for  Athena;  for  there  were  quantities  ol 
feminine  apparel  there,1  and  from  it  Priam  brought  out  for  Achilles  dozens  of  pieces  of 
women’s  apparel.  We  have  then  in  the  Homeric  palace  at  Troy  a  great  closet  paneled  with 
cedar  wood.  And  such  a  one,  too,  we  have  at  the  palace  of  Admetus  in  Pherae.  lor,  in 
preparing  for  her  own  obsequies,  Alcestis  brought  out  from  such  a  store-room  the  raiment 
and  the  jewels,  to  deck  herself  for  her  burial  (Eur.  Ale.  160-161): 


ir.  5’  eXouaa  xeBplvwv 
4a0^xa  xoapov  euxpexdx;  -rjax-TjaaTO 


and  from  rooms  of  cedar  wood  she  took 
raiment  and  ornaments  and  decked  herself  be¬ 
comingly 


This  palace  also  had  its  store-chamber  paneled  with  cedar  wood  to  guard  its  contents 

against  moths  and  decay.  .  ,  ^ 

As  Hecabe  and  Priam  went  down  into  the  store-rooms  of  the  Trojan  palace  we  may 

assume  that  these  were  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  house.  And  so  they  are  also  at  Mycenae, 

as  we  may  safely  infer  from  Aeschylus’s  use  of  p.uX60ev  (Ag.  96) : 

xsXctv <p  pluX60£V  PaatXel <p  l  ^ssy  drops  from  the  royal  store  within 

The  oil  here  referred  to  was  kept  in  a  closet  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  palace.  Such  closets 
were  sometimes  so  far  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  house  that  they  were  absolutely  dar  . 
A  dark  closet  of  that  kind,  admitting  not  a  ray  of  light,  Dejamra  seems  to  have  had  m  he 
home  at  Trachis  (Soph.  Tr.  685-686) : 

dal 


to  epapp-cotov  tout’  axupov  ax,Tcvo<;  t 
0eppa]q  <z0ix.TOV  £v  p.uXotq 


this  drug  [he  bade  me]  store  away  in  the  inner¬ 
most 

part  of  the  house,  where  no  firelight  or  warm  ray 
of  sun  could  reach  it. 


And  in  such  a  closet  she  preserved  it  against  that  fatal  day.  .  v  , 

Bv  Ee  “dwelling-places  of  cedar”  in  the  Alcestis  some  interpreters  are  inclined  o 
understand  cedar  chests.  If  that  interpretation  be  correct,  we  would  naturally  associate 
with  them  in  our  minds  such  boxes  as  the  famous  cedar  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  wit 
to  elaWte  -alth  of  sculptured  decoration.*  Large  chests  of  ^ 

tragedy  but  once;  they  play  a  more  frequent  part  in  the  comedy.  They  are  1)  clothes  cnests 
(Soph.  Tr.  691-692): 


xd'0r]xa  aup.xTu^aa’  dXap.x£q  fjkiou 
xotkip  ^uyaaTptp  Swpov 


I  folded  up  the  gift  and  laid  it  away  safe 
from  the  sunlight,  in  the  depths  of  a  chest 


(PI.  Men.  691): 
(ibid.  803) : 


[pallam]  in  loculos  compingite 


at  ille  suppilat  mihi  .  .  .  pallas  ex  arcis 


i Z  289-295. 

’  Paus.  V  17,  5-  19,  10; 
literature  there  cited. 


Cp.  Overbeck,  Gr.  PI.*,  I  pp.  64  ff., 


Frazer,  Paus.  Ill  pp.  600-620,  and  the 
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2)  chests  for  the  safe-keeping  of  gold  plate  (PI.  Amph.  420) : 

[patera  aurea]  est  in  cistula1 

(Ter.  Eun.  754) : 

[cistella  cum  crepundiis]  in  risco  [sita  est] 

3)  money  chests  (PI.  Aul.  823)  :2 

LYC . 

ubi  id  est  aurum? 

L.  S.  In  area  apud  me 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  large  chests  are  called  variously  area,  loculus,  riscus,3  cistula, 
and  even  cistella.  But  such  a  chest  might  be  large  enough  for  a  grown  person  to  hide  in  (like 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  in  the  Heraeum)  or  under  (PL  Cas.  664) : 

omnes  sub  arcis,  sub  lectis  latentes 

The  maker  of  wooden  chests  was  called  in  Latin  an  arcularius  (PI.  Aul.  518). 

Not  unlike  such  a  chest  of  cedar  were  the  cedar  coffins  occasionally  mentioned  in  both 
the  tragedy  (Eur.  Ale.  365;  Or.  1053;  Tro.  1141)  and  the  comedy  (Ar.  Lys.  600;  Yesp.  1365). 
That  even  these  coffins  for  the  dead  might  be  decorated  with  works  of  art  is  suggested  by 
the  phrase  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  Orestes  (1053) : 

xal  B4ljcu0’  Iv,  xiBpou  Texvaapiaxa  1  and  one  tomb  receive,  cedarn  craft  of  art 

When  the  wrathful  matron  in  Plautus’s  Asinaria  calls  her  false  husband  camufex,  capuli 
decus  (892),  she  obviously  is  not  thinking  of  any  sort  of  decoration  for  his  coffin  save  that 
which  should  be  provided  by  the  old  man’s  dead  body. 

We  have  no  description  of  any  decoration  upon  such  a  coffin  as  that  suggested  in  the 
Orestes;  but  Pausanias’s  description  of  the  Chest  of  Cypselus  and  the  magnificent  sarcophagi 
in  Constantinople  suggest  what  Euripides  may  have  had  in  mind. 

1  Cf.  also  PI.  Amph.  773;  783;  792. 

2  Cf.  also  830;  Bac.  943. 

3  Cf.  also  Antiph.  Ku6.,  Frag.  130  K.: 

7jv  8v  eliuev 
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VI.  MYCENAEAN  TOMBS 


With  the  Mycenaean  palace  we  may  include  also  the  Mycenaean  tomb.  The  tomb  of 
Proteus  is  the  central  feature  of  the  scene  of  Euripides’s  Helen,1  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
throughout  the  play.  It  is  located  just  outside  the  palace  gates  (1165-1168): 


a)  xalpe  xocrpoq  [xvfjp.’'  lx’  li;6§oiai  yap 
IGatpa,  npcoTsO,  cr’  evex’  ipt-p q  xpoapYjaeioq- 
asl  §1  ts  xeiatwv  Bopiouq 
©eoxXupL£vo<;  xaiq  o§e  xpoasvvlxec,  xaxep 

It  is  built  of  stone  (961-962) : 

kiJjw  zah’  ccpupl  (jLVYjpia  aou  xaTpoq  xeawv 

w  ylpov,  o<;  ocxsTq  tovBe  'Xatvov  zacpov 


all  hail,  my  father’s  tomb.  For  at  the  gates  did  I 
bury  thee,  Proteus,  to  receive  my  greeting  thus; 
and  ever,  as  I  leave  or  enter  my  home,  lo, 
thy  son,  Theoclymenus,  father,  pays  his  respects 
to  thee 

this  will  I  utter  upon  my  knees  beside  thy 
father’s  tomb: 

oh  Sire,  who  dwellest  in  this  tomb  of  stone 


Sophocles  states  the  same  simple  fact  in  regard  to  Antigone’s  tomb  (Ant.  1204-1205)  :2 


xp&s  XtGoaxpwTov  x6pt)<; 
vupopelov  "AiSou  xocXov  sE<je6a(vop,£v 


we  went  up  and  proceeded  to  enter  the 
maiden’s  hollow  stone-built  bridal-chamber  of 
death 


Other  passages  bring  before  us  the  heaping  up  of  the  earthen  mound  above  the  kernel  of 
heavy  masonry  (Eur.  I.  T.  702)8: 


tu[a6ov  re  x^aov  xaxi6£<;  pm;  pi  £  toe  piot 


and  heap  up  a  tomb  for  me  and  place  upon  it 
memorials  of  me 


In  this  one  line  we  find  expressed  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Greek  gravestone,  from  the  days  of 
Homer  to  the  late  classical  period.  Elpenor’s  ghost  begs  Odysseus  to  heap  up  for  him  a  barrow 
on  the  shore  of  the  gray  sea  and  to  set  up  upon  it  an  oar,  wherewith  he  used  to  row  when  he 
was  alive  with  his  comrades.4  And  so  the  beautiful  Attic  sepulchral  reliefs  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  are  memorials,  in  the  truest  sense,  of  the  departed,  characteristic  of  them 
as  they  were  wont  to  appear  in  their  daily  life  among  their  friends. 

Still  again,  we  have  the  finished  product  of  the  heaping  up  of  the  tomb  (Eur.  Hec.  220- 

221): 

xatBa  zijv  HoXu^vtjv  to  slay  thy  child  Polyxcna  _ 

o<pd£ai  %p6q  6  pGov  x<I>pi’  ’AxtXkdou  zdcpou  at  the  grave-mound  height  of  Achilles’s  tomb 

Euripides  may  well  have  been  familiar  with  the  traditional  tomb  of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  so 
familiar  to  all  travelers  who  have  sailed  into  the  Hellespont.  And  Seneca  also  was  familiar 
with  the  great  conical  mound  of  earth,  with  its  core  of  Mycenaean  masonry,  rising  conspicu¬ 
ously  close  by  the  ancient  shore-fine  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  steeply  sloping  hill  of  Rhoe- 
teum,  where  reposed  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  great  Achilles  (Sen.  Tro.  1120—1124,  1148 

1150)  :5  _  . 

idem  ille  populus  aliud  ad  facinus  redit 
tumulumque  Achilfis.  cuius  extremum  latus 
Rhoetea  leni  verberant  fluctu  vada; 
ad  versa  cingit  campus  et  clivo  levi 
erecta  medium  vallis  includens  locum. 


ut  primum  ardui 

sublime  montis  tetigit  atque  alte  edito 
iuvenis  paterni  vertice  in  busti  stetit 

i  It  finds  direct  mention  many  times:  for  example,  64,  315,  324,  466,  528,  544,  551,  556,  797  842,  962,  981, 
984  986, 1009, 1084, 1086, 1165-1168, 1178, 1203, 1228.  Ar.  Thes.  (885-886)  quotes  Eur.  Hel.  466. 

>2  Cf.  Eur.  El.  327-328:  ev0pwax.et  x&qxp 

ic^Tpoti;  ts  Xsust  p.vrjp-<z  X&ivov 
s  Eur.  Ion  388;  Or.  116;  402;  1585;  Ar.  Ran.  1172. 

8  X  71-78;  p.  14-15. 

8  Cf.  also  lines  180;  196;  361;  940;  1164. 
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With  these  passages  a  monument  of  the  type  of  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  or 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  begins  to  assume  shape  before  our  mental  vision.  It  becomes 
still  more  real  when  we  read  (Eur.  Ale.  835-836) : 

6p0r)v  nap’  olp.ov,  75  ’xl  Adpcacav  epepst,  beside  the  road  that  leads  straight  toward 

Larissa 

Tupiov  Turret  £ear6v  i x  xpoaorfou  thou  shalt  come  in  sight  of  a  polished  tomb  just 

outside  the  town 


Mycenae,  especially  the  Tomb  of  Clytaemnestra  (“Mrs.  Schliemann’s  Tomb”)  with  its 
perfectly  polished  walls,  is  recalled  still  more  vividly  with  these  two  lines:  the  great  tomb 
built  of  polished  stone,  just  outside  the  fortress  walls,  close  beside  the  direct  road  that  leads 
toward  Larissa,  which  is  also  the  Mycenaean  name  of  the  citadel  of  Argos.  The  poets  apply 
the  epithet  “polished”  to  such  structures  as  if  it  were  characteristic  of  them.  Euripides 
employs  it  also  of  the  tomb  of  Proteus  in  Egypt  (Hel.  986) : 

vexpw  86’  eqrjq  t6>8’  6x1  qecrrw  Tdtpcp  |  corpses  twain  together  on  this  polished  tomb 

And  over  there  at  Argos  was  another  Mycenaean  tomb.  We  may  have  an  allusion  to 
the  grave  of  the  unhappy  daughters  of  Danaus,  also  built  of  that  same  polished  masonry,  in 
the  Bellerophon  of  Euripides  (Frag.  305  N.) : 

xal  Insarov  o%0ov  AavatSwv  68paap.dT(i)v  and  the  polished  slope  of  the  Danaids  resting- 

place  .  .  . 

craq  6v  p.saotatv  elxe  xiqpuxwv  "Cuxo^-1  standing  in  the  midst  he  spake  by  the  voice  of 

heralds 


With  this  “polished  slope,”  if,  indeed,  we  are  dealing  with  a  tomb  and  not  a  palace,2  the 
beehive  construction  begins  to  assume  form;  with  oyOov  the  poet  draws  a  picture  of  the  lofty 
vault,  covered  over  with  debris  and  overgrown.  One  such  possible  tomb  has  been  discovered 
at  Argos;  and  one  such  at  least  must  have  been  known  to  Euripides;  for  even  his  Scholiast 
knew  of  it.2 

On  the  southeast  slope  of  the  northeast  spur3  of  the  hill  of  Larissa  there  has  been  found 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  beehive  tomb  of  the  Mycenaean  period.  It  has  a  8pop.o;  sixty- 
five  feet  long  leading  to  a  circular  chamber  in  the  depths  of  the  hill.  The  walls  of  this  Sp6p.cc;, 
however,  are  not  polished  but  roughly  hewn  stones.  And  in  another  respect  they  are  unlike 
the  more  famous  tombs  of  Mycenae;  the  walls  are  not  vertical  but  approach  each  other  like 
the  upper  courses  of  the  so-called  Tirynthian  arch.  In  this  feature  they  resemble  closely 
the  many  tombs  cut  into  the  solid  hillside  at  Mycenae,  without  any  veneering  of  carefully 
cut  stone. 

This  subterranean  structure  may  be  identified  with  one  of  the  monuments  “starred” 
by  Pausanias  among  the  notable  sights  of  Argos  (II  23,  7): 


a'XXa  86  6<mv  ’Apyelot;  06a;  cclqtor 

xatayewv  oixo86p.:r)p.a,  6x’  autw  SI 
fjv  6  /akxou;  0a7.ap.oi;,  ov  ’Axplato; 
xot£  6x1  ippoupijt  tt;;  0uYaxp8;  6xob)<Js- 
IleplXao;  SI  xa0£tXev  auxov  Tupavvrjaa;. 

.  .  .  .  KpYjafou  SI  uaxepov  d)vop,aa0ir), 

St6xi  ’ApcocSvrjv  dxo0avouaav  eOatjiav  IvxauOa 


Argos  has  other  things  worth  seeing :  there  used  to 
be 

an  underground  building  and  over  it  a 
chamber  of  bronze  that  Acrisius  once  had 
made  in  which  to  keep  his  daughter. 

But  when  Perilaus  became  king,  he  had  it 
destroyed.  .  .  . 

It  later  received  the  name  of  Cretan, 
because,  when  Ariadne  died,  they  buried  her  in  it 


If  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  vault  of  Danae’s  imprisonment,  it  may  or  may  not  be  identical 
with  the  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  mentioned  by  Euripides  in  the  Bellerophon.4 
There  are,  of  course,  no  traces  left  of  the  bronze  plates  or,  rather,  bronze  rosettes  that  gave 
it  its  epithets  as  turns  aenea 5  or  ya'ky.o  0;  0a7.ap.o;.  But  at  Argos  must  have  been  such  a  tomb 
with  the  bronze  upon  its  walls;  we  have  palpable  evidence  of  such  decoration  on  the  walls 
of  the  principal  chamber  of  the  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  We  have  a 

1  Supplied  by  Cobet. 

2  See  p.  199  above. 

3  Probably  to  be  identified  with  Pausanias’s  “Diras”  (II  24,  1). 

4  Quoted  above. 

6  Hor.  Car.  Ill  16,  1. 
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similarly  elaborate  and  rich  system  of  decoration  also  at  Argos,  attested  both  by  Pausanias, 
in  the  passage  just  quoted,  by  Horace,  in  his  turns  aenea,1  and  by  the  general  tradition,  and  also 
by  Sophocles  (Ant.  944-947): 

e^Xa  xal  Aavaa?  oupavtov  <pdj>q 


dlla^ai  Sepia?  iy  xakxoSexot?  auXaiq- 
xpuxxopAva  S’  iv  x uptSiq pec  BaXapup  xaxs^euxOi) 


and  Danae  in  her  beauty  was  made  to  exchange 
the 

light  of  heaven  for  a  bronze-covered  lodge;  and 
buried  in  a  tomblike  chamber  she  was  securely 
imprisoned 


In  a  similar  way,  the  tomb  in  which  Antigone  was  immured,  is  called  a  chamber — a 
bridal  chamber — in  Sophocles’s  Antigone  (1206-1207): 

6  po £(OV  XWXUpLCCTWV 

xX6et  ti?  axTeptaTOv  apupl  xaaxaSa 


one  of  us  heard  loud  shrieks 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  unhallowed 
chamber 


Thus  far,  then,  we  have  from  our  tragic  poets  a  fairly  clear  picture  corresponding  ab¬ 
solutely  with  the  great  vaulted  beehive  tombs  of  Mycenae  and  Orchomenus,  great  mounds 
with  polished  walls  of  masonry,  with  and  without  the  adorning  pieces  of  bronze  upon  the 
smoothly  finished  courses  of  stone. 

The  lofty,  spacious,  vaulted  chamber  of  the  beehive  tomb  is  suggested  again  in  Antigone’s 
pathetic  apostrophe  to  her  burial  place  (ibid.  891-893) : 


a)  TupiSoq,  vupupsToy,  A  xaTaaxa<pf)? 
o’txfjat?  ccelippoupo?,  ol  xopeuopiat 
xpo?  tou?  ipiauT^? 


oh  tomb,  my  bridal  chamber,  oh  vaulted 
home  forever  guarding  me,  to  which 
I  go  to  join  mine  own 


The  same  form  is  suggested  once  more  where  Antigone  says  (Soph.  Ant.  848-849): 


xpo?  epYpta  TupAoxuaxov  epxopat 
xdcpou  xoxatvEou 


to  the  moundlike  prison  of  my 
strange  tomb  I  go 


and  a  little  further  on  Creon  mentions  the  grave  (885-886)  as 


xaTigpeipsi 

Tup,6(p  xpoaxTu^avTS? 

Such  tombs  must  necessarily  be  underground, 
(for  example,  Soph.  Ant.  1100-1101): 

£X0wv  xopiqv  piv  £x  xaxwpuxo?  aviyiTj? 

ft 

ave? 


her  vaulted 
tomb  enclosing  her 

And  a  standing  epithet  might  be  xaxwpui;2 


go,  set  the  maiden  free  from  her  subterranean 
dwelling 

Being  underground,  they  must  have  also  a  practical  means  of  approach.  In  the  reality, 
at  Mycenaean  sites,  we  have  the  familiar  8pop.o?,  the  long  passage-way,  cutting  the  hillock 
or  mound  down  to  the  level  of  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  the  tomb.  The  vaulted  chamber 
was  secured  both  by  locking  its  own  great  doors  and  also  by  closing  up  the  outer  entrance 
to  the  8p6p.o?.  Did  we  not  have  the  reality,  we  should  not  easily  comprehend  the  poets’ 
allusions  to  this  feature  of  the  Mycenaean  tomb;  but,  with  the  marvelous  “treasuries”  of 
Mycenae,  both  the  poets  and  the  tombs  are  better  understood  (Ant.  1215-1217 ;  1220-1221) : 

take  your  places  by  the  grave  and 


xapa axavTe?  xaipcp 

dOpfja^  ,  appAv  x^P-aToq  XiBoaxaSi; 
Suvts?  x pi?  auxi  cx6p.tov . 

f) 0 po up.sv.  iv  8£  Xoia0i(p  TupiSeupiaTe 

xf)v  piv  xpspiaaxfjv  aux^vo?  xaT£(8op.ev 


look;  make  your  way  into  the  stone-drawn  fitting 
— clear  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  vault 


We  looked;  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
tomb-chamber 

we  beheld  her  hanged  by  the  neck 

In  the  light  of  what  we  know,  particularly  at  Mycenae,  we  can  fairly  see  Creon’s  attend¬ 
ants  come  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  8p6p,o?,  work  their  way  through  the  opening  that  Haemon 
had  made  by  pulling  out  some  of  the  stones  in  the  masonry  that  had  been  laid  to  block  that 
entrance  and  locked  and  sealed  up  when  Antigone  had  been  immured  within,  penetrating 

1  Car.  Ill  16,  1. 

2  Cp.  also  Soph.  Ant.  774,  discussed  pp.  238-239. 
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to  the  doorway  (auTo  cx6[jLtov)  of  the  beehive,  peering  through  the  dim  interior  into  the  tomb- 
chamber,  and  seeing  the  terrible  climax  of  Antigone’s  tragic  life  within.  For  thus,  surely, 
the  Sophoclean  passage  is  to  be  interpreted.  The  tomb-chamber  (xupiSsupia)  is  the  first  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  passages  thus  far  cited  of  more  than  one  chamber  in  the  Mycenaean  tomb. 
The  Treasury  of  Atreus  is  our  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  arrangement.  And 
the  correctness  of  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  Antigone  is  further  established 
by  a  passage  from  Euripides’s  Phaethon  (Frag.  781,  8-10  N.) : 


xpu^w  Si  vtv 

^scrotal  OaXapioiq,  ev6 ’  xelxat  xoast 
X P UCTog*  [ji6vy)  Se  xXfjOp’  eyw  ffcppayEI^opiac 


and  I  will  lay  him  away  in 
polished  chambers  where  my  husband’s  gold  is 
stored;  and  I  alone  seal  up  the  locks 


In  this  one  passage,  in  the  very  fewest  words,  we  have  the  tomb  built  in  smoothly  sur¬ 
faced  masonry,  with  its  plural  (equivalent  to  dual?)  chambers,  its  seal  upon  the  locks  upon 
the  doors.  And,  striking  corroboration  of  the  double  names  of  “Treasury”  and  “Tomb,” 
the  tomb  is  also  the  place  where  the  prince’s  treasures  of  gold  are  stored.  The  beehive  tombs 
were  treasure-houses  and  doubtless  once  contained  treasures  of  gold  richer  even  than  the 
finds  in  the  shaft-graves  of  Mycenae  suggest. 

In  all  probability  honors  were  paid  to  the  dead  in  those  pre-Hellenic  times,  even  as  in 
classical  times.  This  we  may  assume;  the  tragic  poet  assumed  it,  too  (Eur.  Hel.  546-547): 

ce  tt)v  opeypa  cetvov  fjpuXXiqpisvqv  thou  that  with  fearful  effort  strugglest  on  to  the 

steps  and 

tu[x6ou  ’xl  xpiqxES’  dpurupouq  t’  6p0offxaxai;  upright  block  of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice 


At  the  tomb  of  Proteus,  at  which  Helen  has  taken  refuge,  is  an  altar  of  the  regulation  type, 
with  steps  and  raised  block,  on  which  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  A  like 
arrangement  we  may  safely  assume  for  every  Mycenaean  tomb.  In  the  opening  scene  of 
Sophocles’s  Electra,  Orestes  is  to  go  to  his  father’s  tomb  and  pour  libations  and  crown  it 
with  the  glory  of  severed  hair  (51-53) ;  and  there  upon  the  summit  (not  at  an  altar)  of  the 
mound  Chrysothemis  later  discovers  her  brother’s  offerings  to  their  long-buried  father 
(894-896; 901-902) 4 


b pdj  xoXwvt]i;  llj  axpaq  veoppuxouq 
xrjydq  ydXaxxoq  xai  xeptffxscpi}  xuxXfp 

xavxuv  off’  IffTtv  dvSswv  0y)xy)V  xaxpo<; 

.  iffxctxiQi;  S’  6p6> 
xupaq  vstoprj  @6ffxpuxov  xsxpLigpiivov 


I  saw  streams  of  milk  that  had  newly  flowed  from 
the  top  of  the  mound  and  our  father’s  grave 
crowned 

about  with  wreaths  of  all  the  flowers  we  have 


.  .  .  and  at  the  side  of  the  tomb  I  saw 
a  lock  of  hair  newly  shorn 


It  may  be,  however,  that  Sophocles  is  here  guilty  of  an  anachronism  and  that  his  words 
are  more  readily  applicable  to  a  grave  of  the  fifth  century  type.  But  the  poets  more  than 
once  speak  of  offerings  made  upon  the  top  of  the  high-heaped  barrows  of  Homeric  heroes. 
Thus  Polyxena  was  sacrificed  upon  the  height  of  the  mound,  while  the  host  of  the  Achaeans 
stood  “before  the  tomb”  (Eur.  Hec.  521-524): 


xapijv  [iiv  x«?  ’Axacxou  ffxpaxoO 

xXf]pT)<;  xpo  tu(j,6ou  crp q  xoprj<;  ^xl  <j<paya<;’ 

Xa6wv  S’  ’AxtXXeo)?  xac q  IIoXuEjevrjv  X£P°? 
e'ffx-r]ff’  ix’  axpou  x^pLaxo? 


and  all  the  host  of  the  Achaean  army  was  there 
in  full  numbers  before  the  tomb  to  witness  the 
sacrifice  of  thy  daughter; 
then  Achilles’s  son  took  Polyxena  by  the  hand 
and  placed  her  upon  the  height  of  the  mound 


The  beehive  tombs  of  Mycenae  are,  most  of  them,  like  the  tomb  of  Alcestis  and  the  tomb 
of  Proteus  in  Euripides,  close  beside  the  principal  road  leading  to  the  feudal  castle.  But 
some  of  those  at  Mycenae  are  across  the  hill  on  the  western  slope  far  out  of  sight  from  any 
part  of  the  palace.  In  like  manner  Creon  threatens  to  put  Antigone  out  of  the  way,  burying 
her  alive  in  a  vault  far  removed,  where  no  human  footfall  ever  comes  (Soph.  Ant.  773-774) : 

&y(ov  eprjEAoq  ev6  $v  fj  (ipoxtav  ffxESoq  I  will  take  thee  away  to  a  place  where  no  human 

foot-step  ever 

xput^w  xst p(i) esc  'Cbjffocv  iv  xocTtopuxt  comes  and  bury  thee  alive  in  a  rock-cut  vault 

1Cf.  Eur.  El.  90-92;  324-325;  511-515;  Or.  124-125;  1187;  1321-1322. 
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And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  part  of  the  threat  was  not  carried  out.  Creon,  in  the  heat 
of  his  first  wrath  against  his  niece,  is  determined  to  make  the  punishment  of  her  crime  as 
horrible  as  possible,  putting  her  to  death  in  the  presence  of  her  lover,  and  including  her 
innocent  sister  also  in  the  vengeance  for  the  violated  law.  These  latter  extremes  are  omitted. 
And  the  site  finally  selected  for  her  living  entombment  was,  while  far  away,  yet  in  sight  from 
the  Theban  palace  (Soph.  Ant.  1108-1110): 


’cV,  ”t’,  6xaoveq, 

oY  t’  ovxeq  oi  i’  ccxovreq,  a£(vocq  poTv 
^PEAdaQ’  SXdvxeq  e!q  £x6tjuov  t6xov 


go,  attendants,  go, 

both  ye  that  are  here  and  ye  that  are  not;  take 
pick-axes 

in  your  hands  and  hurry  to  yon  spot  far  seen 


1.  The  Niobideum  at  Thebes 


Near  the  Proetidian  gate  of  Thebes,  between  the  modern  suburb  of  "Aytoi  ©soSwpot  and 
the  Cadmea,  stood  a  group  of  tombs  (Paus.  IX  16,  7) : 


2epiXr)q  pLvppua  ^artv.  . .  . 
©T]6a£oiq  ^VTauOa  xat  Ta 
(jLVY)[AaTa  xsxot'rjTat  twv 
’Apuptovoq  xaf§wv,  xtopiq 
piv  twv  apaevcov, 

Ted?  xapGevotq 


there  is  Semele’s  tomb.  .  .  . 
And  here  also  the  Thebans  had 
constructed  the  tombs  of  Am- 
phion’s  children,  the  sons  in 
one  place  and  the  daughters  in 
a  place  by  themselves 


A  hundred  yards  away  were  the  remains  of  the  funeral  pyres  on  which  the  bodies  of  the 
unhappy  Niobids  were  burned  (Paus.  IX  17,  2): 


a xs^si  V  TCupa  twv  J Apciplovoq 
xatBtov  Y]puau  ctccMou  piaXcaTa 
dxo  tov  Tdpwv  p,evei  Si  i] 

'uieppa  xai  dq  ToSe  Iti  axo 
Trjq  xupaq 


the  funeral  pyre  of  Amphion’s 
children  is  at  most  half  a  stadium 
from  their  tombs;  and  the  ashes 
from  the  pyre  are  left  unto 
this  day 


It  is  the  group  of  tombs  near  the  Proetidian  gate  that  Euripides  recalls  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  Phoenissae,  where  the  old  paedagogus  points  out  to  Antigone  the  different 
heroes  of  the  hostile  army  (159-160): 


ixstvoq1  Sxtcz  xap0evuv  Tapou  xiXaq 
Nt66f]q  ’ASpaaT(p  xXiqfftov  xapaaraTef 


there  he 1  is,  standing  beside  Adrastus, 
near  the  tomb  of  Niobe’s  seven  daughters 


Euripides  confirms  apparently  the  statement  of  Pausanias  that  the  girls  had  a  tomb 
separate  from  that  of  the  boys. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Ismenus,  just  outside  the  northeast  gate  of  the  city,  stood  seven 
structures  of  stone  with  no  firmer  foundation  than  the  soil  on  which  they  were  erected. 
These,  according  to  the  history  of  Thebes  by  Armenidas  (F.  H.  G.  Ill  329),  marked  the  site 
of  the  funeral  pyres  of  either  the  seven  heroes  or  the  seven  children  [sons]  of  Niobe.  Inas¬ 
much  as  only  four  of  the  seven  heroes  found  burial  at  Thebes,2  the  decision  would  seem  to 
be  easy  in  favor  of  the  Niobids.  And  yet  the  Theban  Pindar  more  than  once  speaks  of  seven 
pyres  as  if  they  were  the  ones  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  seven  heroes  were  burned  at  Thebes 
(01.6,15): 

Ixtoc  S’  exerua  xupav  vexpwv  TsXsaOstaav 

TaXatovlSaq 

elxev  iv  ©f)6ac q 

(Nem.  9,  24): 

exxd  yap  BaicavTO  xupal  veoyutouq  cpwTaq  I  for  seven  pyres  feasted  on  the  men  with  limbs  of 

l  youth 

1  Polynices. 

s  The  whole  plot  of  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides  turns  upon  the  burial  of  the  bodies  of  the  Argive  dead. 
The  sole  survivor  of  the  seven,  Adrastus,  is  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama;  the  corpses  of  five  are  brought 
in  for  burial  (861;  872;  881;  889;  901);  Amphiaraus  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  Adrastus  is  living, 
but  seven  are  finally  buried  (1207) ! 


and  when  the  full  tale  of  the  seven  pyres  of  the 
dead  had  been  made  up,  Talaus’s  son 
spake  at  Thebes 
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The  fact  that,  according  to  another  tradition,  the  children  of  Niobe  were  slain  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cithaeron  affords  not  the  slightest  argument  against  their  having .  been 
buried  by  the  gates  of  their  royal  city.  As  the  Proetidian  Gate  in  question  was  the  northeast 
gate  of  the  Cadmea,  the  tombs  of  Niobe’s  children  must  have  been  somewhere  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cadmean  hill  below  the  Amphium,  or  in  the  western  face  of  the  hills  known 
to-day  as  KacrrsXXia;  and  there  on  the  higher  hill,  at  a  considerable  distance  apart,  Ker- 
amopoullos1  excavated  two  Mycenaean  tombs,  and  two  only,  with  dromos  and  burial 
chamber,  though  there  are  probably  more  there,  and  still  more  on  Ismenus  hill  and  in  the 
face  of  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Thebes.2  Both  the  Mycenaean  tombs  in  the  face  of  the 
Castellia  would  have  been  visible  from  the  roof  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  summit  of  the 

Cadmea.  , 

The  Scholiast,  commenting  on  the  Euripidean  passage,  quotes  Anstodemus,  a  ike  ban 

historian  (F.  H.  G.  Ill  309),  only  to  contradict  his  assertion  that  there  was  no  Niobid  tomb 
whatever  at  Thebes,  oxep  iaitv  ccXiqOsq.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  direct  contradiction 
with  the  testimony  of  Aristodemus.  With  the  corroborative  statements  of  so  many  credible 
witnesses,  we  must  accept  the  Scholiast’s  decisive  “but  there  is”;  and  Hellanicus,  too, 
obtains  his  hebdomad  of  Niobids  from  the  seven  pyres  at  Thebes. 

The  Niobe  of  Aeschylus,  if  it  were  preserved  to  us,  would  probably  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Thebes,  for  the  scene  of  the  Aeschylean  drama  seems  to  have 
been  laid  not  at  Thebes  but  in  Lydia  (Frags.  157-159  N.).  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  is  the  poet  to  whom  Aristotle  alludes  (Poet.  18),  might  throw  light  upon  the  question 
if  we  had  his  Niobe;  but  less  than  two  lines  are  preserved  from  it. 

The  vase  painter  who  designed  the  representation  of  the  tomb  of  the  Niobids  upon  the 
beautiful  Ruvo  amphora3  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples  made  no  pretensions,  of  course, 
at  reproducing  the  actually  existing  monument  at  Thebes.  The  vase-painting  was  made 
to  tell  its  own  story — inspired,  perhaps,  by  Aeschylus’s  Niobe:  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
an  Ionic,  gabled  roof  borne  by  four  delicate  columns  resting  upon  a  base  adorned  with  rich 
arabesques;  the  sorrowing  queen  stands  between  the  columns;  in  attitude  of  sympathy 
Antiope  (?)  appears  at  one  side  sitting,  Tantalus  at  the  other  side  standing;  attendants  wait 
on  either  side  and  below;  above  appear  five  divinities — Leto  with  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Zeus 
with  Hermes. 

2.  The  Zetheum  at  Thebes 


Only  a  little  distance  from  the  Niobideum  was  the  tomb  of  Zethus  and  Amphion.  Pau- 
sanias  passes  immediately  from  the  pyre  of  Amphion’s  children  to  this  monument  (IX  17, 


4-7): 


ZrjG 4>  B!  ixvrjpux  xal  ’Ap,<p(ovt  ifv 
X0tv(p  Y rjq  x&Eid  £<mv  ou  piy*- 

-rouq  xapd  ’ Apupfovo^  p.v<i[Jia 

7(0o uq,  o'?  xaTwOev  uxo6e6)oqvTat, 
p,Y)TS  aXXwq  eEpyaapiivot  xpoq  t6 
axpiSecnaTOv,  dxsEvaq  elvaE  <paai 
Taq  xexpaq  a?  Tfl  tpBjj  toG  ’ApupEovoq 
f)xoXou0TQoav 


Zethus  and  Amphion  have  a  tomb  in 
common — a  mound  of  earth  not  large 


As  for  the  stones  at  Amphion’s  tomb 
(those  which  are  laid  at  the  base  and 
are  not  wrought  with  any  particular 
finish) — these,  they  say,  are  the 
very  rocks  that  followed  Amphion’s 
singing 


Ulrichs4  and  Fabricius5  locate  the  tomb  of  Amphion  upon  the  hillock  just  below  the 
Cadmea,  between  the  modern  town  and  the  railway  station  of  Thebes.6  On  that  hillock 
we  may  look  for  the  Amphium,  the  sanctuary  of  Amphion  inside  the  city,  mentioned  by 

l’Apx-  AeX-r.  Ill  (1917)  pp.  108-109.  On  p.  395  he  suggests  that  the  two  hills  themselves  are  the 
monuments  of  the  two  sons  of  Oedipus. 

2  Keramopoullos  opened  no  less  than  twenty-eight  late  Minoan  tombs  on  the  sides  of  KoXwvixi  hill  alone, 
just  south  of  the  modern  city. 

3  Published  in  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.,  s.  v.  Niobe,  Sp.  407-408. 

4  Reisen  und  Forschungen,  II  p.  17. 

6  Theben,  pp.  19  and  31. 

8  And  there  the  investigations  of  Keramopoullos  have  more  exactly  established  the  Amphium — yo? 
o  Li  g.£ya,  an  artificially  raised  mound  upon  a  greyish  stratum,  which  in  turn  lies  upon  the  conglomerate 
mass  that  forms  the  body  of  the  hill.  And  below  the  Amphium,  thus  bringing  it  clearly  within  the  walls jaf 
the  Cadmea,  he  found  remains  of  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  citadel  (’Apx-  AsXt.  Ill  [1917]  pp.  385-387). 
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Xenophon1  and  Plutarch2  and  Arrian.3  But  the  tragic  poets  forbid  our  confusing  the 
Amphium  inside  the  city  with  the  tomb  of  Zethus  and  Amphion  outside  the  walls.  Euripides, 
in  the  same  scene  in  which  the  tomb  of  the  Niobids  is  pointed  out  to  Antigone,  passes  on  to 
another  figure  in  the  marshalling  hosts  before  the  city  (Ph.  145-146) : 

t(?  8’  ouioq  d[jup[  ^vY)^.a  ib  Zf]0ou  xep<y  I  who  is  yon  hero  with  the  curling  locks 

xaTa66axpuxoq ;  |  passing  by  Zethus’s  tomb? 

Accordingly,  the  tomb  of  Zethus  (and  Amphion)  is  not  very  far  from  the  Proetidian  Gate 
of  the  ancient  city.  Indeed,  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage  says  explicitly: 


xoivoc  piv  dp-ipocv  8  Tdcpoq,  ZfjGou 
xai  ’Ap-ipfovoq,  <7u)At)xtix.(I)<;  88  elxsv. 
Ttve<;  8e  <paat  t8v  ’Apatova  xp8<; 

Tat?  IlpotTiat. . . . 


a  common  tomb  of  both,  Zethus 
and  Amphion;  he  uses  the  word  collectively. 
Some,  however,  say  that  Amphion  [was 
buried]  by  the  Proetidian  .  .  . 


Again  we  have  the  double  tradition — a  tomb  at  the  Proetidian  Gate;  another  consecrated 
place  somewhere  else. 

With  the  help  of  Aeschylus  we  may  locate  the  spot  outside  the  city  a  little  more  accurately 
(Sep.  526-529) : 


t8v  t^pixtov  au  Xeyw 

IlapOevoxalov  ’ApxctS’,  ’ATaXccvTiQi;  y6vov, 
xipexTatai  xpocruaxGevTa  (ioppafaq  xuXacq 
Tup.6ov  xax’  atliT&v  Acoysvouq  ’ Apuptovoq 


and  now  I  name  the  fifth, 
Parthenopaeus  of  Arcadia,  Atalanta’s  child, 
assigned  to  the  fifth — the  northern  gate — 
right  at  the  tomb  of  Amphion,  Zeus’s  son 


By  the  “northern”  gate  Aeschylus  cannot  mean  the  Proetidian  Gate.  He  must  mean 
the  Crenaean;  for  he  has  already  placed  the  first  named  of  his  seven  heroes,  Tydeus,  at  the 
Proetidian  Gate  (Sep.  377-379) : 


Tu8su<;  pub  t;8t)  xp8<;  nuXatac  npoertacv 

^ pepLet,  x6pov  8’  T<j[j.t]v8v  oux  iq.  xepav 
6  [idvTiq 


even  now  Tydeus  is  thundering  before  the 
Proetidian 

Gate;  but  the  seer  forbids  his  crossing  Ismenus’s 
stream 


The  Proetidian  Gate  known  to  Aeschylus  is  obviously  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  city, 
not  far  from  the  stream  of  Ismenus :  Tydeus  may  thunder  at  the  gate  but  he  may  not  cross 
the  stream,  not  because  it  is  inside  the  Mycenaean  city  wall,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  not; 
but  the  seer  had  some  deeper  reason  for  forbidding  such  a  movement.  The  Argive  army 
has  come  from  Teumessus, 4  to  the  east  of  Thebes ;  the  Proetidian  is  the  first  gate  they  would 
approach  from  that  side. 

At  all  events,  it  is  clear  from  the  agreement  between  the  two  poets  that  they  were  con¬ 
scientiously  accurate  in  dealing  with  the  features  of  familiar  topography ,  and  by  their  help 
we  not  only  distinguish  between  the  Amphium  of  the  inner  city  and  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
brothers  outside  the  walls,  but  we  also  locate  the  common  tomb  of  Zethus  and  Amphion  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  outside  the  Proetidian  Gate  of  Thebes,  and  nearer  to  the  Crenaean 

Gate  than  to  the  Proetidian.  .  ,  ...  ,  . 

In  the  famous  passage  in  Euripides’s  Suppliants  650  ff.,  describing  the  battle  between 

the  Athenians  under  Theseus  and  the  Thebans,  Euripides  has  intentionally  transported  us 
away  from  the  topography  of  his  own  day,  with  the  wide  circuit  of  walls  of  the  classical 
city  to  the  Cadmean  fortress  of  the  days  in  which  his  scene  is  set.  The  messenger  from 
Thebes  has  come  to  the  suppliant  women  at  Eleusis;  he  recites  how  he  had  climbed  a  high 
tower  by  the  Electran  Gate,  looked  over  across  the  intervening  valley,  and  seen  the  army  of 
Theseus  ranged  in  three  divisions  against  the  town:  Theseus  with  the  centre  occupied  the 
hill  of  Ismenus;  the  left  stretched  from  the  Ismenium  round  the  southern  side  of  the  citadel 
toward  the  spring  of  Ares,  flanked  by  the  cavalry;  the  right  wing  held  the  line  of  hills  running 

1  Hel.  V  4,  8. 

2  de  Gen.  Soc.  4. 

3  An.  I  8,  6. 

4  Eur.  Ph.  1098-1100. 
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from  the  Ismenium  to  the  north  and  on  that  flank  were  drawn  up  the  chariots  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  level  ground  northeast  of  the  modern  town,  below  the  memorial  of  Amphion:1 


afxcpt  S’  'HXIxxpa?  xu \aq 
iffTTjv  6sdrr]q,  xupyov  euauyf;2  Xa6«v. 

6pw  8!  ipuXa  xpta  xptwv  axpaxeu purrov 
T£U7ea<p6pov  [xlv  Xaov  Ixt££vovt’  avw 
’Iap-rjvtov  xp6q  ox0oy,  dx;  piv  Y]v  Xoyo q, 
ccut6v  t’  avaxxa,  xaiSa  xXetvov  Ac’yeax; 
xai  toui;  ijuv  auTW1  Seijcov  TSTaypivouq 

v.ipaq  xaXatoug  Kexpoxfaq  olxrjzopccq' 
Xacov4  SI  IlapaXov,  eaToXtapisvov  Soph 

xpT)vir)v  xap’  a6TT)v  S’  ”Apso<;  ixx6ty)v  o^Xov 

xpSg  xpacrxISotat  axpaToxeSou  Texayp.evov 
’icouq  a pt0ji.ov  appiaxtov  S’  6%r]y.ccrcc 
evep0s  aepivtov  piVTQpidTwv  ’Apupfovoq 


and  at  the  Electran  gate  I  took 
my  stand  upon  a  commanding  tower  to  view  the 
scene. 

And  I  saw  the  three  tribes  and  divisions  three: 
a  host  in  armor  clad  extending  upward 
to  Ismenus’  hill  (so  men  said3 ), 
and  the  king  himself,  Aegeus’s  famous  son, 
and  those  with  him ;  on  the  right  wing  were  drawn 
up 

the  folk  of  Cecrops’s  ancient  land; 
and  on  the  left  were  the  seaboard  men  equipped 
with  spears; 

and  by  the  spring  of  Ares  were  drawn  up  the 
troops  of  horsemen, 
like  in  number,  on  the  fringes  of  the 
host;  the  lines  of  chariots  were  drawn  up 
below  Amphion’s  hallowed  monument 


We  have  here  various  interesting  points  in  Theban  topography:  (1)  The  Gate  Electrae,5 
which  was  in  ancient  times  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town.  It  is  at  this  gate  also  that 
Pentheus  naturally  orders  the  gathering  of  his  troops  to  march  against  the  Bacchanals  who 
were  celebrating  their  orgies  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Cithaeron  directly  to  the  south  of  Thebes 
(Eur.  Bac.  780-781): 


x6Xaq 


ctsHx’  iic’  ’Hlixrpaq  fwv 


Gate 


go,  proceed  to  the  Electran 


From  a  high  tower  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Cadmea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present 
gate,  the  messenger  could  easily  have  seen  all  that  he  describes.  The  Messenger  in  the 
Phoenissae  stresses  the  nearness  of  the  walls  to  the  field  of  combat  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  beleaguered  folk  within  the  citadel  could  know  what  took  place  below  (Eur.  Ph.  1356- 
1358): 


Ta  piv  xp6  xupyov  suTUX^P-axa  xOovI? 
ola0’’  ou  [xaxpav  yap  xstxeov  xepcxxuxod, 
oox’  oux  axavxa  a’  dSevat  xa  Spwpisva 


our  land’s  successes  before  the  towers  thou 
knowest,  for  the  encircling  walls  are  not  so  far 
but  that  thou  knowest  everything  that  goes  on 


(2)  The  hill  of  Ismenus  southeast  of  the  town,  where  in  recent  years  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo6  have  been  brought  to  light  close  by  the  church  of  St.  Luke;  (3) 
The  spring  of  Ares,  by  which  apparently  Euripides  understood  the  now  generally  accepted 
spring  of  Ilapaxopxt  at  the  south-west  foot  of  the  Cadmea,  and  not  the  rival  claimant  for 
the  name  in  the  gardens  of  the  brothers  AsXStvaxttoTTfjq;  for  the  armies  of  Theseus  were 
assaulting  a  fortress  and  facing  an  army  arrayed  upon  and  before  the  walls  it  was  to  de¬ 
fend;  (4)  Amphion’s  monument,  by  which  Euripides  meant  not  the  tomb  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion  in  the  plain  between  the  Proetidian  and  Crenaean  gates  but  the  Amphium 
upon  the  hillock  between  the  Cadmea  and  the  plains  to  the  north.  Nowhere  about  Cadmean 
Thebes,  save  “below  Amphion’s  hallowed  monument,”  could  the  force  of  chariots  have 
manoeuvred  effectively  at  all. 

The  identification  of  the  springs  calls  for  further  comment.  There  has  been  confusion, 
early  and  late.  Pausanias  certainly  found  in  the  AsX6tvaxt«T-r;p  spring,  which  irrigates  the 

j  .  Wilamowitz-Mollcndorff  and  Way  transpose  the  lines  of  this  passage  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion,  each 
to  suit  his  own  preconceived  idea  of  what  Theban  topography  ought  to  be;  and  the  former’s  idea  seems  to 
have  been  to  draw  up  the  chariot  force  in  the  deep  gulley  by  the  llapocx6pxt  spring  where  they  could  scarcely 
have  moved  m  single  file  m  a  line  parallel  to  the  hostile  walls!  J  y 

2  euauyf:  Hemst.,  for  euayij. 

*  v  ■  ^Marklan’d  for  a6  6  ’  '<WaS  *tS  name•”  ^or  w^at  t^ie  messenger  is  describing  he  brings  1$  aito^as. 

a  Trhiihistori^y  °Xthe  Elf;ctral;1  Gate  later  as  wel1  as  in  earlier  times  is  attested  by  Pausanias  1X8  7- 
EmdphS7^12979  ’  Pherecydes  (Anton-  Llber-  33)>‘  Schol.  T  99;  Hellanicus,  Schol.  Ap.  Rh.  I  916;  Schol. 

6  See  pp.  173-174;  cf.  also  Paus.  IX  10,  2-4. 
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extensive  vegetable  gardens  south  of  Thebes  (or,  perhaps,  in  the  KecpaXccpc  spring)  the  “Spring 
of  Ares”  and  in  the  cave  beside  it  the  “dragon’s  cave.”  He  says  (IX  10,  5): 


cbwTepw  tou  Tapeqvlou  ttqv  xpf)VY)v  YSotg 
av  Y]vTtva  ’'Apeug  <paaiv  tspav  elvai  xal 
SpaxovTa  uxo  tou  ’'Apeog  ixiTETaxScn  <puXaxa 
rf]  itrjrfl 


up  beyond  the  Ismenium  one  may  see  the  spring 
that  they  say  is  sacred  to  Ares,  and  they  add  that 
a  dragon  was  set  there  by  Ares  at  the  source 
to  guard  it 


Evidently  each  spring  and  each  cave  had  in  ancient  as  in  modern  Thebes  its  partisans 
supporting  its  claims  to  the  lawful  title  of  being  the  genuine  “Ares  Spring”  and  “Dragon’s 
Cave”;  Pausanias  chose  the  southeast  spring,  Euripides  the  southwest.  Again  in  the 
Phoenissae  (931-933)  Euripides  unequivocally  points  to  the  southwest  cave  as  the  dragon’s 
cave,  and  the  spring  beside  it  would  be  the  spring  of  Ares: 


BsT  tovBs  GaXapiotg,  o5  Spaxwv  6  yiqyevijg 
iyeve to  Aipxiqg  vap-Gcrov  4x(axoxog, 
acpccyivza  tp6vtov  alpta  yfj  Souvat 


he  must,  slain,  pour  as  an  oblation  his  red  blood 
before  the  den  wherein  the  earth-born  dragon  was 
made  a  watcher  over  Dirce’s  streams 


The  dragon  obviously  has  his  abode  where  he  can  watch  over  Dirce’s  streams.  A  topographer 
could  hardly  be  more  exact  in  his  description  of  a  place.  The  most  conspicuous  features  of 
the  landscape,  as  one  faces  the  Cadmea  from  the  west  even  to-day,  are  the  great  spring, 
with  its  eight  mouths,  at  the  base  of  the  rock  and  the  spacious  cave  beside  and  above  it  in 
the  face  of  the  Cadmea  and  Dirce’s  slender  stream  into  which  the  spring  discharges  its 
crystal  water  but  a  few  yards  away.  Euripides,  with  many  passages,  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  his  Ares  Spring  and  the  Dragon’s  Cave  are  on  the  Dirce  side  of  the  citadel.  We  have  it 
almost  as  clearly  again  (Ph.  645-648;  657-661): 


xaXXtxoTap,og  uSccrog  hoc  zs 
voTtg  IxspxsTat  puTag 
A(pxag  x^oY]<p6poug 
xal  (SaGuaxopoug  yuag 

svGa  <p6vtog  rjv  Bpaxwv 
’'Apsog,  Apioippwv  9uXaij 
vaiLOcz’  evuBpa  xal  pesGpa 
xXoepa  Bspyptcacov  xopaiar 
xoXuxXavoig  ixtaxoxwv 


and  where  the  fair-rippling  flood 
of  water  from  Dirce’s  stream 
spreads  over  the  grain¬ 
bearing  meadows  deep  in  corn 


there  lay  the  murderous  dragon 
of  Ares,  a  savage  warder, 
watching  with  far-ranging  glance 
of  his  eyes  over  the  water- 
filled  streams  and  rills 


Again  the  dragon  and  Dirce  are  brought  together. 

But  the  young  Menoeceus,  accepting  his  appointed  fate,  is  a  little  more  exact  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  prophet’s  topography  (Eur.  Ph.  1009-1011): 


aXX’  elpu  xal  crtag  it;  ixaXijewv  axptov 
ccpa^ocq  iuccuxbv  atjxiv  ig  p,£Xap.6aGrj 
SpaxovTog,  IvG’  6  piavag  i^eyriuaxo 


well,  go  I  will;  and  I  will  take  my  stand  upon  the 
bat¬ 
tlements’  height  and  spill  my  blood  into  the 
dragon’s  dark, 

deep  cave,  even  where  the  seer  declared 


Menoeceus  proposes,  standing  upon  the  battlements  of  Thebes,  to  cut  his  throat,  and  let 
his  blood  fall  into  the  dragon’s  cave.  And  Creon  later  rescues  his  son’s  dead  body  from  the 
dragon’s  cliffs  (1315-1316): 

ov  apTi  xp^fxvwv  ix.  SpaxovTefwv  eXAv  and  I  have  rescued  his  self-slain  body  from  the 

dragon’s 

abzoacpocyfj  chffs 

There  are  no  cliffs  anywhere  near  the  AeXStvaxtonyg  spring;  but  there  is  a  very  real  precipice 
on  the  southwest  side  of  Cadmea  immediately  above  and  about  the  spring  and  the  cave 
there;  and  Dirce’s  streams  flow  by  only  a  few  yards  from  the  cave.  Moreover,  Menoeceus 
could  not  have  fallen  dead  from  the  tower  into  a  chasm  half  a  mile  (or  a  mile,  if  KecpaXdpt 
is  the  right  fountain)  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  as  far  away  from  Dirce’s  streams  which 
the  water  of  the  AeXSivocxtwTTqg  fountain  is  long  in  reaching.  And  it  was  certainly  a  tower 
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from  which  the  young  prince  in  his  self-immolation  plunged  to  the  dragon’s  cave  (1090- 
1091): 

KpeovToq  xacq  6  y-pq  uxep0av<bv  Creon’s  son,  who  for  his  country  died, 

■7c6pyci)v  i%’  axpwv  aTaq  took  his  stand  upon  the  towers’  height 

And  there,  near  the  spring  and  the  cave,  just  outside  the  Neistan  Gate,  even  in  Roman  times 
stood  the  tomb  or  monument  (pLVYjpLot)  of  the  heroic  youth.1 

In  the  Antiope  Euripides  left  no  possible  vestige  of  doubt  that  his  “Spring  of  Ares”  was 
the  ITapaxopTt  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  southwest  hill  of  the  Cadmea  (Fragment  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hermathena  1891,  page  47;  republished  in  Hermes  XXVI  [1891]  page  242).  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  play  Hermes  (apparently  deus  ex  machina)  says  to  Lycus : 


oTav  Si  aXoxov  elq  xupav  (iaXwv 

aapxwv  aOpoEaaq  zfjq  TaXatxopou  ipuatv 
6aza  xupwaaq  "Apeo q  elq  xpfjvrjv  @aXecv, 

wq  av  AEpx-qq  ovop,’  Ixwvupiov  Xa6fl 

xpfjvqq  axoppou q,  oq  BEetatv  a<JT£(oq 
xeSta  Ta  q  uSaatv  iEjapBwv  del 


and  when  thou  doest  burial  of  thy  wife,  when  thou 
hast  collected 

the  remains  of  her  poor  body  and  laid  them  on 
the  pyre,  burn  her  bones  and  cast  the  ashes  into 
Ares  Spring, 

that  the  outflow  from  the  spring  may  be  called 
by  Dirce’s 2 

name,  as  it  passes  through  the  city  and  forever 
with  its  water  irrigates  Thebe’s  plains 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Ares  spring  is  the  napaxdpTi  spring  and  not  the  AsX6ivaxcd>TT;q 
spring;  the  latter  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  Dircaean  stream  until  it  has  passed  far  beyond 
the  Cadmea  and  even  the  modern  railway  line  and  almost  reached  the  city  limits  of  classical 
Thebes;  the  other  gushes  out  hard  by  the  southern  city  limits,  drops  almost  directly  into  the 
Dircaean  stream,  and  mingling  with  the  stream  passes  clear  through  the  later  city  and 
irrigates  the  gardens  of  nupE  and  the  plains  beyond. 


3.  Semele’s  Tomb  at  Thebes 


Another  famous  tomb  at  Thebes  was  that  of  Semele,  the  mother  of  Bacchus.  Her  monu¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  Cadmea  near  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings.  Pausanias 
makes  no  mention  of  the  tomb  itself ;  but  Euripides  introduces  it  along  with  the  still  smoulder¬ 
ing  ruins  of  her  home  (Bac.  5-12) : 


xapsipu  AEpxtjq  vapurr’  Tap/rjvoO  0’  uBwp. 

bpti  Si  pu]Tp bq  [xv^pia  Tr]q  xepauvEaq 
to  S’  iyyuq  o’Exwv  xal  Sopuov  ipsExta 
TUipojjisva  AEou  xupiq  etc  (wa av  tpXoya, 
a0avaTOV  "Hpaq  pu]Tsp’  elq  ipcrjv  u6ptv. 
odv6>  Si  KoESjxov,  a6axov  oq  xeSov  t6Ss 
TE0Y)<jt,  OuyaTpSq  a-qxSv  apixIXou  Se  viv 

xiEpcEj  iy A  ’xaXu<j;a  PoTpuwSst  x^TQ 


I  am  come  to  Dirce’s  streams  and  Ismenus’s 
waters. 

I  see  my  thunder-blasted  mother’s  tomb  here 
near  the  palace  and  the  ruins  of  her  home 
smouldering  with  the  still  living  flame  of  Zeus — 
Hera’s  undying  outrage  upon  my  mother. 
Cadmus  I  approve  who  set  apart  this  inviolable 
spot,  his  daughter’s  consecrated  ground.  With 
the  vine’s 

clustering  green  have  I  covered  it  round 


In  spite  of  the  supernatural  fire,  smouldering  during  all  the  time  that  Semele’s  unborn 
babe  was  coming  to  maturity  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus  and  growing  to  manhood  and  traveling 
all  over  the  world  bringing  civilization  as  he  went,  the  tomb  of  Semele  must  have  been  a 
very  real  and  familiar  landmark  in  Thebes.  The  details  described  by  her  son  must  also  be 
true  to  life:  the  sacred  enclosure  overgrown  with  vines,  the  consecrated  ground  where  none 
might  tread. 

The  principal  features  of  these  facts  are,  moreover,  substantially  corroborated  by  Paus¬ 
anias  (IX  12,  3-4) : 


1  Paus.  IX  25,  1. 

2  This  is  not  the  fountain  but  the  river  Dirce.  Pausanias  and  Pindar  know  only  the  river  Dirce,  but  no 
Dirce  Spring;  but  the  tragic  poets  know  both:  Ae.  Sep.  273;  307;  Soph.  Ant.  104;  Eur.  Bac.  519;  H  F  573- 
784;  I.  T.  401;  Ph.  101;  131;  238;  643;  645;  730;  825;  932. 
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ico Xecaq  ayopa  crquacv  4<p’  rj^wv  xs- 
xobjxai,  KaSpiou  t6  ap/atov  o!x£av 


elvat- OaXap-wv  61  axoqjafvouac  tou 
(j,4v  'Appiovfaq  i psixia  xac  ov  2e- 
[xsXtq c;  ipaalv  eTvat’  toGtov  64  xcd 
dq  Yjpiaq  Iti  a6axov  cpuXaaaouatv 
av0p(l>xotq .  Xeyexai  64  xai 


now  the  Thebans  say  that  where  the  agora 

upon  the  acropolis  is  builded  in  our  day 

the  palace  of  Cadmus  stood  of  old; 

and  they  point  out  the  ruins  of  two  chambers — 

the  one,  Harmonia’s,  and  that  which  they  say 

is  Semele’s;  even  to  our  day  they  suffer 

no  man  to  set  foot  within  this  latter. 


to6s,  (bq  opiou  tw  xspauvw  (3Xy]04vtc  iq 
tov  SepisXTqq  0aXap,ov  xeaot  i;uXov.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  This  story  is  also  told 

that  along  with  the  thunderbolt  that  was  hurled 

into  Semele’s  chamber  a  log  of  wood  fell  etc. 


This  sacred,  inviolable  spot  was  associated  with  the  death  of  Semele  in  the  lightning’s  rush. 
Her  “tomb”  was  obviously  in  close  proximity  to  where  the  palace  chamber  had  been.  The 
“log”  was  probably  one  of  the  wooden  columns  of  the  megaron. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  monument  to  the  palace  of  the  king  is  emphasized  again  in 
Euripides  when  Dionysus  with  earthquake  and  fire  wrecks  the  home  of  Pentheus,  and  still 
the  never-dying  fire  from  the  thunderbolt  that  consumed  Semele  is  burning  (Eur.  Bac. 
596-599): 


5,5, 

xup  oG  Xsuaustq  ou6’  auya^st 
SspiXaq  tepGv  apupi  xaipov,  av 
xoxe  xspauv66oXoq  eXixs  <pXoy a 
Alou  (Spovxaq; 


ha!  dost  thou  not  see  the  fire 
about  Semele’s  sacred  tomb  or  mark 
well  the  flame  that,  thunderblasted,  once  she 
left  from  the  crash  of  Zeus? 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Euripides  repeatedly  calls  this  famous  landmark  a  “tomb” 
(xatpoq,  {j.vrjp.a),  it  was  not  the  place  in  which  Semele’s  mortal  remains  were  buried.  Graves 
must  always  lie  outside  the  city.  And  so,  in  a  far  later  day,  Pausanias  finds  just  outside 
the  Cadmea,  near  the  theatre  and  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  along  the  road  leading  from  the 
Proetidian  Gate  in  the  direction  of  Chalcis,  the  tomb  of  Semele  and  her  statue.1  It  is  to  this 
monument,  and  not  the  inviolate  site  where  she  was  stricken  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus,  that 
Hyginus  refers  when  he  says  the  Cadmean  walls  extended  usque  ad  Semelae  bustum. 

The  inviolate  site  in  the  heart  of  the  Cadmea,  preserved  from  the  Mycenaean  days  until 
well  into  the  Christian  Era,  was  the  destroyed  palace  of  Cadmus,  left  as  a  sacred  memorial 
of  the  awful  visitation  of  Zeus.  To  protect  its  inviolability,  it  must  have  been  securely 
fenced  in.  And  there,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Theban  acropolis,  Keramopoullos3  found 
the  remains  of  an  early  Mycenaean  palace  that  had  been  destroyed  in  an  awful  conflagration 
and  never  rebuilt.  The  later  palace  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  was  built  upon  another  site. 
Here,  in  his  time,  Pausanias  saw  only  a  statue  and  an  altar  of  Dionysus;4  but  here  had  been, 
half  a  millennium  earlier,  according  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  parastades  of  the  Theban 
Treasury  at  Delphi,6  an  “asylum”  in  the  sanctuary  of  “the  Cadmean  Dionysus’  ;  it  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  in  classical  times  there  was  a  temple  of  Dionysus  on  the  site  of  his 
first  birth  and  that  the  inviolate  enclosure  of  his  mother’s  chamber  was  included  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  god. 


4.  Tombs  of  the  Children  of  Heracles 


The  palace  of  Amphitryon,  the  home  of  his  heroic  foster-son  at  Thebes,  stood  just  outside 
the  Electran  Gate  of  the  Cadmean  city.  There  in  the  times  of  Pausanias  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene  were  pointed  out.  As  it  was  outside  the  city  walls,  the 
family  tomb6  could  be  on  the  premises,  like  the  tombs  before  the  villas  on  the  Appian  Way. 
And  there  Pausanias  found  the  monument  to  the  children  of  Heracles  and  Megara  slain  by 

1 IX  16,  6-7:  t!>  Sxspov  xojv  £Ya7.pu4‘tMV...  EepiXi)?....  %<z\  EepiXir).;  \xyf)\x&  eaxtv. 

2  Fab.  9. 

2  ’Apx.  AeXr.  Ill  (1917),  pp.  338-346. 
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their  mad  father’s  hand.1  Euripides  also  seems  to  make  definite  allusion  to  the  children’ 
tomb  (H.  F.  1360): 

SSq  TouaSe  TU[j.6(p  |  consign  them  to  the  tomb 

(1390-1391): 

eXGsT*  sf?  zdtpov 

xatSwv,  axavTaq  S’  hi  Xoy<p  xsvGrjaaTe 
1  Paus.  IX  11,  2.  Cf.  Pind.  Isth.  3.  61-64. 


go  to  my  children’s  tomb 
and  with  one  word  mourn  for  all 


VII.  FORTIFICATIONS— MYCENAEAN  WALLS 


With  so  many  scenes  laid  at  the  palaces  of  princes  of  the  Mycenaean  age,  with  the  locality 
of  the  plays  suggested  by  a  reproduction  of  the  Lion  Gate  or  the  Castalian  Fount  or  a  Cyclo¬ 
pean  fortress-wall,  and  with  the  Greek  imagination  picturing  to  itself  as  the  play  proceeded 
the  familiar  Pelargicum  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  the  citadel  of  Mycenae,  or  Tiryns,  or 
Argos,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  poet’s  words  also  dealing  occasionally  with  architecture 
of  that  kind.  And  we  shall  find  that  “Cyclopean”  masonry  plays  no  small  part  in  his  archi¬ 
tectural  settings. 

We  look  to  the  Argolid  as  the  centre  of  Mycenaean  culture  in  Greece  proper.  There 
the  poets  have  taught  us  to  look,  and  there  the  spade  has  most  revealed.  But  before  the  day 
of  archaeological  discovery,  the  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  never  completely  demolished 
nor  covered  with  debris  but  open  to  view  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  and  even  better  preserved 
then  than  at  the  present  day,  stood  as  types  of  the  Mycenaean  fortress  of  the  heroic  age. 
Thus  in  Euripides’s  Troades  (1087-1088)  Hecabe  anticipates  her  sad  voyage 

1xx66otov  ’'Apyoq,  Yva  tH^scs  to  horse-grazing  Argos,  where  Cyclopean 

Xa cva  KuxXwxc’  oiipavta  vepuwac  walls  of  stone  soar  to  heaven 


Euripides  had  seen  those  stone  wonders,  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and  so  had  many  another 
Athenian  who  witnessed  the  production  of  the  Daughters  of  Troy.  Even  now  the  walls  of 
Tiryns  stand  twenty-five  feet  above  the  plain,  with  a  thickness  of  sixteen  to  fifty-seven  feet. 
The  older  walls  at  Mycenae  are  quite  like  them,  varying  in  thickness  to-day  from  ten  to 
twenty-three  feet  and  in  height  from  thirteen  to  thirty-five  feet.  Originally  both  walls 
were  much  higher.  No  wonder  that  Euripides  could  say  they  “soar  to  heaven,”  as  he  does 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  and  again  in  the  Electra  (1156-1159): 


a  %6<jiv 

7p6vcov  !x6p,£vov  el?  o’fxouq 
KuxXwxeta  t’  oupccvta  Tel^e’  6- 
ij u 0f) xt tp  (3eXsi  xailxTav’  auT6xetp 


who  with  the  sharp-whetted  weapon 
in  her  own  hand  slew  her  lord 
as  he  came  home  to  the  Cyclopean 
walls  that  soar  to  heaven 


The  picture  that  the  visitor  to-day  obtains  as  he  approaches  Tiryns  from  the  west  or 
east  is  of  a  huge  tower,  with  a  flat  level  top,  thrusting  itself  up  out  of  the  plain.  Evidently 
Sophocles  caught  that  same  picture  (Tr.  270;  271;  273): 


<b<;  Hx£t’  au0i<;  ’'IqpiToq  TtpuvOtav 
xpoq  xXit6v . 

. ...dx’  axpaq  ^X£  xupyd)Sou<;  xXax£><; 


when  Iphitus  came  back  to  the  hill 
of  Tiryns,  he  [Heracles]  hurled  him 
[Iphitus]  from  the  summit  of  the  towering  plateau 


And  not  only  did  those  walls  soar  to  heaven  but  they  were  built  of  blocks  of  enormous 
size.  The  visitor  to  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  to-day  marvels  at  their  size  and  wonders  by  what 
science  of  engineering  they  were  ever  raised  to  their  position.  Euripides  speaks  of  such 
single  stones  as  making  a  wagon-load  (Ph.  1156-1158): 


oSXX’  £ffxe  [Aapyow’  gcijt&v  ^vaXEou  0eou 

IIspcxX6[xevo<;  xa ~tq  Xaav  i(x6aXwv  xapqc 
dp.a£ox>a]0T;,  yeia’  ixaXEjswv  axo 


but  Periclymenus,  the  seagod’s  son,  checked  his 
frenzy, 

hurling  down  upon  his  head  a  wain-load 
stone,  a  piece  of  cornice  from  the  battlements 


We  learn  also  from  this  passage  what  we  never  could  have  learned  from  the  remains  of 
Mycenaean  walls  in  Greece  that  even  the  great  Cyclopean  fortress-walls  were  finished  off 
with  a  cornice  (yet <jgc)  at  the  top;  and  the  cornice-blocks  were  of  the  same  huge  proportions 
as  the  rest  of  the  wall,  for  the  piece  of  cornice  that  Periclymenus  hurled  down  would  alone 
have  made  a  wagon  load.1 

1  The  Sicilian  Cyclops  handles  even  vaster  blocks  than  these.  When  Polyphemus  closed  up  his  cave¬ 
dwelling  for  the  night  (i  240-242), 


4x40y]xs  0upsbv  pifav  u^dia’  tielpa? 
86pcp.ov‘  ouit  av  x6v  ye  56a)  z.al  eYz.oo’  ap.aijat 

laOXal  TSTpixuxXot  ax’  ojBso?  6%k(a®eiav 


he  lifted  high  and  set  in  place  the  great  doorstone 
— a  huge  one;  not  even  two  and  twenty  strong,  four- 
wheeled 

wagons  could  have  heaved  it  from  the  threshold 
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The  walls  of  Tiryns  built  of  those  huge  blocks,  six  to  ten  feet  long  by  three  or  four  feet 
in  the  other  dimensions,  blocks  that  Pausanias1  says  a  span  of  mules  could  not  move,  with 
great  towers  flanking  the  entrance  and  massive  gate  locked  with  Titanic  bars,  seem  to  us 
impregnable.  And  yet  these  mighty  fortresses  fell,  and  with  them  fell  the  Mycenaean  civil¬ 
ization.  The  fortifications  of  Mycenae  are  scarcely  less  formidable  than  those  of  Tiryns, 
and  the  walls  of  Troy  more  mighty  still.  And  Agamemnon,  marshalling  at  Aulis  the  hosts 
of  Greece  for  the  conquest  of  Troy,  expresses  the  hopelessness  of  his  defending  himself  behind 
the  walls  of  Mycenae  against  the  angered  Greeks  (Eur.  I.  A.  533-535) : 


xav  xp&q  wApyoq  ^xipuyto, 

^X06vTeq  auToiq  Telxsfftv  KuxXwxt'oiq 
^uvapxdcouai . 


and  if  I  make  my  escape  to  Argos 
they  will  come  and  annihilate  us, 
in  spite  of  all  our  Cyclopean  walls  . 


Only  a  Heracles  could  think  of  going  and  storming  them  single-handed  (Eur.  H.  F.  943-946) : 


xpoq  Muxfjvaq  elpif  Xa^ua0ac  xpswv 
pioxXouq  8tx4XXaq  0’,  wq  tcc  KuxXwxwv  @a0pa 
qiotvixi  xav6vt  xal  Tuxotq  rjppioiipuiva 

CTpexTtj)  atSfjptp  ffuvTptatvwaa)  x6Xtv 


to  Mycenae  I  go!  Bars  and  picks  must 
I  take  along  to  shatter  with  the  curved 
steel  the  city,  its  Cyclopes’  foundations  fitted 
with  the 

red  chalk-line  and  mason’s  picks 


The  thought  is  echoed  again  in  Seneca  (H.  F.  1001-1003) : 

maius  mihi 

bellum  Mycenis  restat  ut  Cyclopia 
eversa  manibus  saxa  nostris  concidant 

With  pick-axes  he  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls;  with  levers  he  would  pry 
the  tremendous  blocks  from  their  place  and  bring  the  whole  superstructure  crashing  down. 
And  so,  in  his  madness,  he  operates  against  his  own  palace  walls  (Eur.  H.  F.  998-1000) : 


b  S’  wq  in’  aurolq  Sr)  KuxXwxloiatv  £>v 
axaxTec  (xoxXsuet  Oupeipa  xax6aXwv  aTa0p.a 
SctpiapTa. . . .  xaT^ffTpwasv 


but  he,  as  if  he  were  before  the  Cyclopean  walls 
themselves, 

digs  under,  pries  open  the  doors,  and  crashing 
down  the  doorposts 
from  their  place  he  laid  low  his  wife 


So  markedly  characteristic  of  Mycenae  were  its  giant  walls  that  “Cyclopean”  became 
an  epithet  of  the  city  (Eur.  I.  A.  265-267) : 


ix  Muxfjvaq  S£  xaq  KuxXwxlaq 
rcatq  ’Arp^wq  exspixe  vauSaiaq 
vawv  exca&v  TjOpotapiivouq 


and  Atreus’s  son  from  Cyclopean 
Mycenae  sent  marshalled  hosts 
upon  a  hundred  ships 


(Eur.  H.  F.  15-16): 


’Apyeia  te(xt)  xal  KiixXordav  xoXtv 
wpilja't’  ocxecv 

(Eur.  Or.  965)  : 

iaxetrw  S£  ya  KuxXwxla 

(Soph.  Heracl.,  Frag.  207  N.) : 

KuxXomov  Tpox<$v 

(Eur.  I.  T.  845-846): 

w  KuxXwxlSeq  £axlai,  w  xarpfq, 
Muxrjva  <p(Xa. 


he  yearned  to  dwell  in  Argive  walls 
and  the  Cyclopean  town 


|  let  the  Cyclopean  land  cry  aloud 


1  Cyclopean  ring 


oh  Cyclopean  hearths,  my  native  land, 
beloved  Mycenae 


This  constantly  recurring  epithet  KuxXwxtoq  “Cyclopean”  in  Euripides  means  that  the 
poet  accepted  the  popular  tradition  that  the  walls  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  were  built  by  the 
Cyclopes.  Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  us  direct  statements  of  the  fact.  (Eur  I.  A. 
152): 

ixl  KuxXtbxwv  lelq  OupiXaq 
1 II  25,  8. 


|  speeding  them  back  to  the  Cyclopes’  towers 
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and  still  more  unequivocally  (1500-1501): 

xaXelq  xBXiapa  Ilepaecx;,  dost  thou  call  on  Perseus’s  city, 

KuxXcoxEwv  x6vov  ;  the  labor  of  Cyclopes’  hands? 

We  may  perhaps  go  even  further  and  say  that  it  is  Euripides  who  made  the  epithet  “Cyclo¬ 
pean”  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  art;  for  over  against  the  many  times  that  we  find  the  term 
in  his  tragedies,  we  find  it  but  the  one  time  in  Sophocles  and  once  in  an  unidentified  fragment 
(which  may  be  Euripides),  and  nowhere  else  in  all  the  dramatic  poets.  The  unidentified 
fragment  is  (’AB6ax.  269  N.): 

TtpuvGtov  xXEvGsupa,  KuxXwxtov  IBo<;  I  Tirynthian  masonry,  Cyclopean  abode 


Hesychius,  who  cites  the  passage,  comments  briefly  (4,  p.  159) : 


TipuvGtov  xXfvGeupux-  aril  tou  teixoS- 
oxo  66  KuxXaixtov  xaxsaxsuaffxo 


Tirynthian  masonry:  for  “wall.” 
It  was  built  by  Cyclopes 


and  (2,  p.  550): 

KuxXwxiov  eBocr  6xei Bf)  KuxXwxsq  Cyclopean  abode :  for  Cyclopes 

IxsExtaav  xaq  Muxrjvaq  built  the  walls  of  Mycenae 

The  tradition  was  generally  accepted  that  the  “Cyclopean  walls”  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae 
were  built  by  the  Cyclopes. 

Who  these  Cyclopes  were  the  poets  do  not  deign  to  tell  us.  They  simply  accepted  them 
as  the  builders  of  those  great  walls,  just  as  they  also  accepted  the  story  of  their  importation 
by  Perseus  (or  Proetus)  from  Lycia  (or  Thrace1)  for  the  building  of  the  walls.  The  story  is 


given  in  its  simplest  form  by  Apollodorus  (II 

’AxpEcto?  II polxov  "Apyoix;  6£sXauv£i.  6 
66  fjxsv  e(g  AuxEav  xpo<;  ToSdxrjv 
.  .  .  .  xai  yapsc  ttjv  toutou  Guyaxepa  .... 
xaxayei  56  aux6v  6  x^BsaT-rj?  p.£xa 
cxpaxou  Auxtcov  xai  xaxaXapBavsi 
TEpuvGa,  xauxTjv  aux<I>  KuxXwxwv 
T£txtt:dvT(ov 

Pausanias  adopts  the  current  tradition  (II  16, 

XsExsxat  56  open;  etc  xai  a'XXa  tou  xspt6oXou 
xai  i]  xuXyj.  Xeovts<;  66  6q>saxf]xa<KV 
auzfj.  KuxXcoxwv  66  xai  xauxa 
spya  slvat  Xsyouacv,  ot  IIpoExtp  t6  tecxo<; 
6xo(Y]aav  t6  6v  TtpuvGt 

and  (VII  25,  6): 

Mux^vaEoiq  yap  t6  piv  xsixos  dXwvai 
xaxa  t6  icrxuP°v  oux  ^BGvaxo  6x6 
’ApysEwv,  6xexe txmxo  yap  xaxa 
xauxa  x(p  dv  TEpuvGt  6x6  xwv 
KuxXwxwv  xaXoupsvov 


:,  iy: 

Acrisius  expelled  Proetus  from  Argos. 

He  then  went  to  Iobates  in  Lycia  .  .  . 
and  married  the  latter’s  daughter  .  .  . 

His  father-in-law  then  with  the  help  of  an 
army  of  Lycians  restored  him  and  took  possession 
of  Tiryns,  for  the  Cyclopes  had  built  the 
walls  for  him 

5): 

in  spite  of  the  destruction  there  are  still  left 
the  gate  and  other  parts  of  the  circuit- wall;  lions 
stand  above  the  gate;  these  walls  also  are 
said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes  who 
built  the  wall  at  Tiryns  for  Proetus 


for  the  wall  of  Mycenae,  on 

account  of  its  strength,  could  not  be  stormed  by 

the  Argives,  for  it  had  been  built  in 

the  same  fashion  as  that  at  Tiryns  by 

the  so-called  Cyclopes 


and  (II  25,  8): 


x6  6f)  tsTx°S>  o  ^Y)  p6vov  xwv  6pstxEov 
XeExsxai,  KuxXwxwv  piv  iaxtv  spyov, 
XEXoEfjxat  56  apyaiv  XE0u>v,  [xeysGo? 
EXwv  6'xaaxoi;  XE0o<;  <Ix;  ax’  au- 
twv  p/rjB’  dv  apxf)v  xtvr)0f)vai  T°v 
puxpixaxov  6x6  ^suyoug  Tjptovwv 


now  the  wall — and  that  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 

ruins  [of  Tiryns]— is  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes; 

it  is  built  of  undressed  stones,  and 

each  stone  is  so  huge  that  even  the  smallest  one 

of  them  could  not  be  budged  an  inch 

by  a  span  of  mules 


We  need  not  stop  to  moderate  Pausanias’s  extravagant  exaggeration.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  the  success  in  overcoming  the  technical  difficulties  in  constructing  such  walls 
as  those  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  was  no  less  astounding  to  the  ancients  than  to  us,  and  they 

1  Schol  Eur.  Or.  965:  KGxXuxes-  ©paxixbv  eQvo?  d%b  KuxXwito?  (teatWws. 

2  Strabo  (VIII  p.  372  a)  tells  the  same  story,  apparently  drawing  from  the  same  source. 
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naturally  ascribed  the  work  to  superhuman  agencies;  these  imported  Lycian  Cyclopes  were 
no  mere  men  (Sen.  Thy.  407-408) : 

cerno  Cyclopum  sacras  I  I  behold  the  Cyclopes’  sacred  towers, 

turres  labore  maius  humano  decus  I  a  glory  of  superhuman  labor 


The  most  famous  fortress  of  Cyclopean  masonry  was  that  of  Ilium.  But  the  ruins  of 
those  walls  and  towers  had  been  long  since  hidden  from  view  by  the  new  structures  of  cities 
VII  and  VIII,  and  the  Greek  authors  of  classical  and  subsequent  times  had  no  opportunity 
to  see  them  as  they  saw  the  famous  Mycenaean  castles,  fairly  well  preserved,  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Greece.  But  the  fame  of  the  mighty  walls  of  Troy  had  not  passed  into  oblivion; 
tradition  was  still  strong  and  vivid.1  And  it  was  no  mere  Cyclopes  but  the  gods  themselves, 
Apollo  and  Poseidon,  that  built  those  walls  (Eur.  Andr.  1009-1017): 


<I)  xupycoaaq 

t 6v  TX£(i)  suTstxfj  xayov, 
xal  xovtcs  xuaviacq 
Yxxoiq  8cq>pe6(i)v  aXtov  xeXayoq, 

t(vo<;  etvex’  axipiov  6pya- 
vav  ye pa  xsxToauvaq  ’E- 
vuaX(ti)  SopcpnrjaTopt  xpoa0evTsq  TaXatvav 
TaXacvav  (xeGeIts  Tpocav; 


oh  Phoebus,  that  entoweredst 
the  well-walled  hill  at  Ilium, 
and  thou  god  of  the  ocean  that  drivest  thy  car 
with  steeds  of  the  deep  blue  sea  over  the  briny 
depths, 

for  what  cause  did  ye  set  the  handiwork 
of  your  builder’s  art  in  scorn 
and  give  over  unhappy  Troy — unhappy — 
a  prey  to  Enyalius  the  waster  with  spears? 


Again  and  again  Phoebus  and  Poseidon  are  named  as  the  builders  of  those  glorious 
towers  (Eur.  Tro.  4-6): 


^  ou  yap  dpupl  rrjvBs  T pwixrjv  yQova 
d>oi66<;  te  xdycb  katvou q  xupyou q  xepdj 
6p0ocatv  e0ep.6v  xavdaiv 

(Soph.  Ilotp,.,  Frag.  465  N.): 

xcd  Sf)  Touq  IloaetSefouq 
.  .  . .  Optyxouq  ixoaetaapivrj 


for  ever  since  about  this  land  of  Troy 
Phoebus  and  I  these  towers  of  stone  did 
set  with  straight-edge  and  plummet 


I  and  shaking  off  the  cornices  of  the 
walls  Poseidon  built 


Plautus,  in  a  passage  full  of  allusions  to  the  Trojan  story,  refers  to  the  rearing  of  the  walls 
of  Ilium  “by  hand  divine”  (Bac.  926): 

Priami  patriam  Pergamum  divina  moenitum  manu 
Sometimes  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Troy  is  ascribed  to  Apollo  alone  (Eur.  Tro.  1173- 
1175): 


BuaTvjve,  xpaT&q  a>q  a’  exstpev  d0X(coq 
iniyr}  xaTpwa  Ao££ou  xupy(opt,aTa 
ov  x6XV  ixYjxsuaev  rj  Texouaa  ^6aTpuxov 


unhappy  child,  how  unhappily  from  thy  head 
thine 

ancestral  walls,  the  towers  upreared  by  Loxias, 
have 

shorn  the  curls  thy  mother  oft  hath  tended 


(ibid.  813) : 


xav 6vwv  §£  Tuxiapara  <ho(6ou 


and  the  plummet-true  masonry  of  Phoebus 


1  Dorpf eld’s  excavations  have  opened  up  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  citadel  alone  three  great  towers; 
tradition  knew  of  only  one  remaining  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Argive  hosts  under  Agamemnon 
(Sen.  Tro.  622): 

e  turre,  lapsis  sola  quae  muris  manet 

(ibid.  1068-1076): 


est  una  magna  turris  e  Troia  super, 
adsueta  Priamo,  cuius  e  fastigio 
smmisque  pinnis  arbiter  belli  sedens 
regebat  acies.  turre  in  hac  blando  sinu 
fovens  nepotem,  cum  metu  versos  gravi 
Danaos  fugaret  Hector  et  ferro  et  face, 

Eaterna  puero  bella  monstrabat  senex. 

aec  nota  quondam  turris  et  muri  decus, 
nunc  sola  cautes  .  .  . 


Cf.  also  lines  368-369;  1091-1092;  1110-1112:  1118 


EAST  WALL  OF  TROY  VI 
(After  Dorpfeld) 
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(Eur.  Hel.  1510-1511): 


oijx  iXGouaa  tot’  ’IXfou 
^ocSefouq  ixl  x6pyou<; 

(Eur.  Rh.  226-232) : 

"AxoXXov . 

w  xayxpaTeq,  w  Tpotaq 
TsIxY)  xaXaia 


for  thou  didst  never  go  to 
Phoebus’s  towers  at  Ilium 


Apollo.  .  .  .  thou 

almighty  one,  thou  that  builtest 
Troy’s  ancient  walls 


Rarely  do  we  meet  with  references  to  walls  outside  the  Hellenic  world.  One  such  is  the 
very  brief  allusion  by  Bacchus,  who  traveled  the  whole  world  over,  to  the  walls  of  Bactria 
(Eur.  Bac.  15) : 


Bay/rpta  te  tsIxt)  |  and  walls  of  Bactria 

Not  a  word  of  description  or  characterization  is  given — only  the  simple  fact  that  in  Bactria 
walls  of  defense  might  have  been  found  in  the  Mycenaean  age. 

The  work  of  the  gods  was  not  in  unhewn  stone,  like  that  of  the  Cyclopes  at  Tiryns,1  but 
of  carefully  dressed  masonry.  Homer  had  sung  the  praise  of  the  apartments  of  the  royal 
palace  with  their  polished  masonry2  and  Euripides  has  an  echo  of  the  same  careful  workman¬ 
ship  that  we  see  in  the  towers  of  Troy  even  to  this  day  (Tro.  45M6) : 


dXX’,  d>  xot’  suTu%ouaa,  ^alpe  p,oc,  x6Xcg  but,  oh  my  city,  prosperous  once,  and 

^£jt6v  ye  xupywfx’  polished  towers,  farewell 

Perhaps  Euripides  is  only  echoing  the  £ectoTo  XtGoio  of  Homer;  perhaps  also,  forasmuch  as 
Homer’s  “polished  stones”  have  to  do  only  with  the  royal  palace,  Euripides  is  reflecting  a 
tradition  of  the  splendid  masonry  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  Troy,  which  after  three  thousand 
years  of  ruin  show  the  care  with  which  the  individual  stones  were  worked  and  polished  and 
the  striving  after  aesthetic  effect  with  which  the  walls  as  a  whole  were  finished  and  beautified. 
It  seems  to  him  to  be  no  mere  jingle  of  well-sounding  words  when  he  says  (Eur.  I.  T.  12-13) : 

t 6v  xaXXfvixov  ax&pavov  ’IX(ou  GeXmv  I  and  willed  that  the  Achaeans  should 

XccSeiv  ’Aycaouq  |  capture  Ilium’s  crown  with  glorious  victory 


The  circlet  of  walls  and  towers  about  the  Pergama  of  Troy  was  a  worthy  diadem  about  the 
head  of  that  fair  city. 

The  great  gates  at  the  entrances  to  such  fortresses  as  we  know  at  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and 
Troy  must  have  been  proportionately  no  less  massive  than  the  walls  and  towers  to  the 
interior  of  which  they  gave  admission.  Evidence  still  at  hand  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  goes 
to  prove  that  the  mighty  doors  themselves  were  constructed  of  heavy  oak  that  could  not 
easily  be  battered  down  and  that  they  were  covered  on  the  outside  with  metal  that  they 
might  not  be  burned  by  an  attacking  enemy.  Across  the  inside  of  the  gateway  with  its 
double  doors  (Mycenae,  Tiryns)  was  thrown  a  huge  bar  nearly  eight  inches  in  diameter,  as 
the  holes  into  which  this  bar  was  shot  home  still  show. 

Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  reality  with  which  we  are  familiar.  No  further  light  is  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  poets;  but  corroboration  of  our  understanding  is  furnished  by  such  a  passage 
as  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  114—116 : 


apa  xuXac  xXf)0 pot?  xa^*68ETCc  ep.6oXa 
Xouv£oiffiv  ’Apupfovo?  dpydvon; 

TEftsOS  ^P[T0ffTai 


pray,  are  the  gates,  with  bronze-covered  panels, 
close-fastened  with  bars  shot  into  the  stone 
casings 

of  Amphion’s  walls? 


The  xaXx68eTa  epioXa  “bronze-covered  panels”  are  not,  as  the  Scholiast  explains,  draw¬ 
bridges,  raised  and  lowered  with  a  windlass  in  times  of  war  and  left  down  to  serve  only  as 
bridges  in  times  of  peace,  when  the  great  gates  swinging  on  their  hinges  would  afford  ample 
security;  neither  are  they  the  fastening  bars  of  the  gates,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  interpret; 

1  See  Paus.  II  25,  8  (quoted  on  p.  249  above). 

2  Z  244:  tc£vtt;7.ovt’  iveaav  OiAotao;  qscrTOco  X(0oto. 

Z  248:  SctSex.’  eaav  t^y501  Q^Aocpoi  &010I0  XlQo to. 
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the  bars  are  already  denoted,  and  properly,  with  xXf)0poc<;;  the  big  bar  needed  no  binding  of 
bronze.  An  !p.6oXov  is  “something  thrown”  or  “placed  in”  or  “upon”  something;  it  might 
possibly  mean  a  bolt  or  bar;  but  in  Euripides’s  Bacchae  591  epioAa  are  architrave  blocks;1 
and  here  they  are  the  panels  of  the  oaken  doors.  These  needed  and  these  had  their  covering 
of  bronze,  and  the  poet  clearly  confirms  our  architectural  theories  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  doors,  xu Xcu  xaXxoSeird  T»  IpioXa  is  hendiadys  for  “gates  with  bronze-covered 
panels.” 

r’pvcbot'-  also  has  been  found  difficult  of  interpretation.  Liddell  and  Scott  make  it  here 
equivalent  to  epyoiq— the  finished  product  of  the  work,  so  that  opyavotq  Tef%eoq  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  “wall.”  And  this  is  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  words.  But  again 
Euripides  is  more  technical  in  his  choice  of  words:  opyavov  is  primarily  an  “instrument”; 
in  its  second  meaning,  it  is  “material”;  here  it  is  “the  stone  casing  of  the  doorway” — with 
the  fittings  above  and  below  and  on  either  side  carefully  sawn,  as  we  see  them  at  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns,  to  receive  the  great  doors  when  they  are  closed  and  barred. 

The  Mycenaean  gateways  in  actual  existence  and  the  words  of  the  poet  are  in  perfect 
agreement:  great  gateways  with  sawn  recesses  in  the  casings  to  receive  the  doors;  massive 
doors  of  oak  covered  on  the  outside  with  bronze;  huge  bars  for  securing  them  within. 

1.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens — Pelargicum  and  Propylaea 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  precincts  of  ancient  Athens  there  once  rose  up  from  the  plain 
a  rugged,  chasm-torn  rock — the  last  spur  but  one  of  the  chain  of  hills  that  runs  from 
Pentelicus  to  the  southern  coast  of  Attica.  Its  highest  point  was  but  156.2  metres  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  less  than  100  metres  higher  than  the  plain  on  which  it  stood.  On 
the  west  side  only  did  it  offer  a  comparatively  easy  ascent.  Everywhere  else  it  fell  pre¬ 
cipitously  to  the  plain  with  declivities  more  or  less  inacessible.  Of  all  the  many  hills  that 
lay  in  and  around  Athens  this  was  the  only  one  with  much  of  a  surface  on  its  summit,  pre¬ 
senting  as  it  did  an  area  of  270  by  135  metres.  Thus  in  its  entire  formation  this  rock  seemed 
by  nature  designed  for  a  fastness,  and  this  destiny  it  fulfilled  in  becoming  the  most  glorious 
fortress  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

It  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  which  the  eye  ever  turns,  wherever  one  may  stand  in  the  plain  or  on  the  hills 
about  Athens.  And  when  it  became  also  the  centre  of  political  and  of  religious  interest, 
especially  when  crowned  with  the  peerless  creations  of  the  Periclean  age,  with  Parthenon, 
Erechtheum,  Nike-temple,  Propylaea  in  their  pristine  splendor,  gleaming  out  in  the  glorious 
sunshine  of  Attica,  its  effect  must  have  been  overpowering.  With  the  natural  self-control 
and  moderation  of  the  Athenian  temper,  we  are  surprised  not  that  they  so  rarely  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  feelings  and  impressions  of  the  magnificence  of  their  wonderful  Acropolis, 
but  that  any  one  ever  ventured  to  attempt  to  give  expression  to  that  for  which  words — even 
Greek  words — were  so  inadequate.  And  when,  as  rarely  happens,  an  Athenian  poet  does 
unseal  his  lips  to  speak  of  the  glories  of  his  city,  it  is  with  that  self-control  and  self-restraint 
which  make  us  feel  that  for  him  to  have  said  more  would  have  been  to  detract  from  the 
transcendent  beauty  and  dignity  of  Athena’s  sacred  rock.2 * * * &  An  unidentified  comic  fragment 
(’A Sect.  428  K.)  suggests  the  position  of  the  Acropolis  rock  conspicuous  from  every  direction, 
gleaming  out  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  unutterable  beauty  that  covered  it  with  the 
most  perfect  creations  of  man’s  hand  since  the  world  began: 


’Axp6xoXiq 

x6ppw0ev  daxpaxToua’  ax6  xdar]<;  e(c6Sou 


the  Acropolis 

gleaming  from  far,  from  every  approach 


1  See  p.  202. 

2  xlxpav....  nocXXdSoq  (Eur.  Hip.  30) ;  Xawv...  crx6xeXov  8v  vafoua’  ![i6v  (Eur.  Ion  1578);  tgcv  lx’  lp.otc;  axoxIXo’.ai 

Beiv  Eur.  Ion  871).  The  stronghold  could  at  the  same  time  be  a  great  sanctuary  (Dem.  F.  L.  272,  p.  428): 

8X?)<;  oOctiqi;  Upxq  xf)<;  ’Axpox6Xeo)?. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  extravagant  when  the  Chorus  exclaims  in  Aristophanes’s  Knights  (1329) : 

&  xad  Xtxctpal  v.a\  ioaxlpavoi  xal  dpt^Xwxot  ’A6f)vat  |  oh  bright  and  envied  Athens  of  the  violet  crown 

or  when  Eupolis  calls  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  all  that  Cleon  looks  upon  (Xp.  Flv.,  Frag.  290,  1  K.): 

d>  xaXXldTT)  x6Xt  xacjwv  offa?  KXIwv  Ipop^ 
and  the  city  best  beloved  of  Heaven  (Inc.  Frag.  307  K.) : 

x6Xtv  ye  BeopiXeaxArriv 
oExouaiv  dpOovea'cd'rqv  xe  xpf)SJ'aatv 
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on  one  occasion,  in  a  lyric  passage,  to  say  what 
of  the  Acropolis;  but  he  checks  himself  with  genuine 


Aristophanes,  too,  almost  allows  himself 
was  in  his  heart  about  the  wonder 
Hellenic  restraint  (Lys.  480-483) : 

OTl  ^0uX6(X£Vaf  X0T£  TT)V 

Kpavaav  xaTeXa6ov, 
i(f’  o  Tt  p,£yaX6x£Tpov,  aSarov  ’AxpoxoXiv, 

IspOV  T^[JL£V0(; 


what  in  the  world  they  meant 
by  seizing  the  Rocky  Height, 
and  to  what  end  they  had  taken  the  great  rock 
of  the  Acropolis, 
the  sacred  enclosure  inviolate 


These  poets  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Acropolis  as  they  knew  it  after  the  dedication 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum  and  the  completion  (as  far  as  it  ever  was  completed) 
of  the  Mnesiclean  Propylaea.  But  the  Acropolis  was  not  always  exclusively  a  "sacred  en¬ 
closure,  inviolate.”  The  top  of  the  hill  was  not  always  the  smooth  plateau  that  we  now 
find  it,  but  originally,  as  the  excavations  completed  in  the  middle  nineties  prove,  everywhere 
a  jagged,  uneven,  rocky  surface,  rough  and  rent  with  many  fissures. 

Partly  by  hewing  away  the  jags  of  rock  and  partly  by  filling  up  the  chasms  with  stones 
and  earth,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Attica  created  on  this  uneven  hilltop  a  number  of 
smaller  plateaus  for  their  dwellings  and  sanctuaries.  In  a  condition  of  society  where  universal 
warfare  continually  prevails,  as  we  find  it,  according  to  Thucydides,1  at  the  dawn  of  Greek 
history,  the  first  settlements  are  necessarily  made  with  a  view  to  every  possible  advantage 
afforded  by  natural  protection.  They  sought,  not  the  highest  hill,  but  the  one  that  offered 
the  broadest  surface  on  its  summit  and  had  the  steepest  sides.  Accordingly,  we  should  look 
to  the  Acropolis  for  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land.  And  here,  in  truth,  they  were;  and 
the  first  settlement  on  the  sacred  rock  of  Athens  dates  back,  as  relics  of  the  Stone  Age  found 
upon  the  Acropolis  unquestionably  prove,  to  an  inconceivably  remote  period.2  We  learn 
further  from  Thucydides3  and  the  common  use  of  the  word  xoXcq  (city)  elsewhere4 — especially 
in  Attic  inscriptions5  that  the  citadel  originally  was  "the  city,”  since  by  this  word  in  its 
limited  sense  the  Acropolis  itself  is  officially  designated.  And  before  there  was  a  "lower 
city,”  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  word  ’Axp6xoXt<;  to  distinguish  an  "upper ’’from  a  "lower 
town.” 

To  Aristophanes  also  the  Acropolis  was  still  "the  City” — xoXiq  (Nub.  69): 


otocv  au  p-sycc;  appt’  I'kauvflq  xp bq  xoXtv 


when  you  grow  up  and  drive  your  chariot  to  the 
City 


Phidippides’s  mother  is  dreaming  of  the  day  when  her  boy,  an  dxo6aTiq<;,  will,  as  a  victor  in 
the  games,  drive  his  chariot  and  prancing  horses  in  the  Panathenaic  procession  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis;  hence  xpoq  xoXtv — the  line  of  the  procession  from  the  Dipylum 
Gate  in  the  direction  of  the  Acropolis. 

Still  more  matter-of-fact  is  Cleon’s  remark  in  the  Knights  (267-268) : 


§(xatov  iv  xoXet 

taTavai  p.vf)pL£tov  ijpitov  ^aTiv  ccvSpefai;  x^P^v 


it  is  right  to  set  up  in 
the  City  a  monument  to  your  valor 


where  "in  the  City”  means  "upon  the  Acropolis,”  just  as  (11.  1092-1093)  "out  from  the 
City”  means  "out  from  the  Acropolis”: 


xal  ptouSoxei  t)  0e&<;  auTYj  and  methought  the  goddess  herself 

iv.  xoXegx;  iX0£tv  xcu  yXau£  auxfj  ixtxa0Y)c0at  came  out  from  the  City  and  an  owl  rested  upon 

her 

11  2. 

2  Kohler,  Hermes,  VI  p.  105. 

3 II  15,  3-4:  xb  Be  xpb  toutou  (i.e.  the  time  of  Theseus)  •?)  ’AxpbxoXtq  -f)  vuv  oSaa  x6Xcq  rjv....  xex,p.f)pcov  Si'  xi 
yap  lsp4  iv  czu'vfj  xjj  ’Ax,pox6Xsc  x.ocl  £XXo>v  Oswv  eaxc  [/calxb  xf)S ’AOrjva?]...  xaXeixat  Be  Sea  xtv  xaXat&v  x auxrjv  xaxofxrjatv 
red  r)  ’AxpBxoXt?  piypi  xouBe  ext  uxb  xwv  ’AOrjyalt.jv  x6Xt?  “But  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  what  is  now  called 
the  Acropolis  was  the  city:  and  a  proof  of  it  is  that  we  find  on  the  Acropolis  itself  the  sanctuaries  not  only 
of  Athena,  but  of  other  gods  as  well  .  .  .  And  unto  this  day  on  account  of  its  being  anciently  inhabited  the 
Athenians  still  call  the  Acropolis  “Polis”  (“The  City”).”  So  the  island  in  the  Seine  is  still  la  Cite  of  Paris,  and 
the  oldest  part  of  London  is  “The  City.” 

4  Cf.  Paus.  I  26,  6:  iv  xfj  vuv  ’Axpoxd'Xet,  x6xe  Be  6vop.asoaivt]  x6Xst. 

6  E.  g.  C.I.A.  I  32  B,  4  and  10;  58,  11;  II  11,  26;  20,  2;  42,  7;  45,  5;  85,  13;  etc.  After  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  B.C.  this  use  of  xdX is  in  inscriptions  ceases. 
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while  in  Aristophanes’s  Thesmophoriazusae  (317-319)  Athena,  as  indweller  of  the  ‘  city, 


is  the  goddess  whose  shrine  is  the  Acropolis: 

xai  au  xayxpaTf)<;  xopa 
ykauxcoxt  xpuaoXoyxe,  xokiv 
oExouaa  xeptpaxTjTov,  iX0£  Bsupo 


and  thou  all-mighty  maiden, 

of  the  flashing  eyes  and  lance  of  gold,  thou  that 

dwellest  in  a  city  fit  prize  of  battle,  hither  come 


Even  clearer  is  the  expression  in  Aristophanes’s  Lysistrate  265-266 : 

Ta  xpoxukaca  xaxToOv;1  close  fast  the  Propylaea?1 

aXV  tlx;  TaxtffTa  xpo<;  x6Xcv  ffxeuacopsv  But  let  us  haste  with  all  speed  to  the  City 

The  chorus  of  elders  urge  their  way  toward  “the  city,”  with  its  gateway,  the  Propylaea.  They 
presently  arrive  at  the  saddle  between  the  Areopagus  and  the  Acropolis,  where  they  stop  to 
catch  their  breath  before  beginning  the  taxing  drive  up  the  last,  the  steepest  stretch  to  the 
“city”  (Ar.  Lys.  286-290): 


cEXV  auT&  yap  [xot  tyjs  o8ou 
kotxdv  Icti  x^pcov 

xpoq  x6Xtv,  t&  atpAv  ol  axou§Y)v  exw 
Xwxwq  xot’ iEjap.xpeuaop.ev 
tout’  aveu  xavO-qXEou.  .  .  . 


but  wait.  For  all  I  have  left  of  the  journey 

up  to  the  City  is  this  short 

stretch — the  steep  incline,  up  which  I  must  drive; 

and  that  we  may  pull  through 

this  without  an  ass’s  help.  .  .  . 


And  then  the  final  rush  with  their  fagots  to  the  “city”  (Ar.  Lys.  302-304) : 


cxeuSe  xp6a0ev  £q  x6Xtv 
xaE  f}of)0ei  Tjj  Oeijr 
x6t’  a(nf)  pakXov  t)  vuv  aprjEjopev; 


hurry  on  to  the  City 
and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  goddess; 
or  when  shall  we  aid  her  rather  than  now? 


It  is  the  call  of  the  semi-chorus  as  the  conservative  old  citizens  hasten  to  force  the  Acropolis 
citadel  and  rescue  it  from  Lysistrate  and  the  women  who  have  seized  the  fortress  from  which 
to  carry  on  the  militants’  fight  for  peace.  And  in  the  parley  that  follows  the  first  phase  of 
the  conflict,  the  Deputy  demands  an  explanation  of  their  seizure  of  the  Acropolis  (Ar.  Lys. 
486-487): 


tout’  ixt0upto  vf)  tov  AEa  xpcrra  xu0ia0at 
o  tc  @oukop.evat  tt)v  x6kiv  T)p.wv  axexXfjaaTe 

toTcu  poxkoiat 


the  first  thing  I  want  to  know,  by  Zeus,  is 
what  you  meant  by  locking  up  our  City  with  the 
bars 


One  of  the  most  timid  of  Lysistrate’s  Amazons  is  so  frightened  by  the  Erichthonius 
serpent  of  the  Erechtheum  that  she  cannot  sleep  up  there  “in  the  city”  (Ar.  Lys.  758-759)  :2 


c?XX’  o 6  B6vap.at  ’ycoy’  ouSi  xoip,aa0’  £v  xoXet 
ou  tt)v  otptv  elBov  t&v  oExoupov  xots 


why,  I  can’t  even  sleep  in  the  City, 
since  I  once  saw  that  snake  which  keeps  the 
house 3 


Another  pretends  that  her  time  of  confinement  is  at  hand  and  that  the  sacred,  inviolable 
precincts  of  the  Acropolis  are  in  immediate  danger  of  being  defiled  by  her  imminent  delivery 
(Ar.  Lys.  753-754): 


p.’  eE  xaTaXdjioi 
6  t6xoi;  x6Xet 


if  my  confinement  should 
overtake  me  in  the  City 


And  at  the  end  of  the  play,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  warfare  and  the  reconciliation  of  all 
Greece,  Lysistrate  proposes  to  give  the  peacemakers  a  banquet  on  the  Acropolis  (1182- 
1184): 


vuv  ouv  oxox;  dyveuaeTS, 
oxon;  av  aE  yuvalxeq  up.aq  x6Xsi 
EjevEawpev 


now  then  purify  yourselves, 
so  that  we  women  may  entertain 
you  in  the  City 


1  Pollux  cites,  apparenty  from  an  unidentified  fragment  of  Aristophanes  (608  D.),  as  parallel  to  this 
passage,  xal  xAXiv  ((IxixaxToOv  xa<;  06pa<;.»  Whether  “the  doors”  are  the  gates  of  the  Propylaea  or  of  some 
other  building  is  a  matter  of  the  merest  conjecture. 

2  Still  other  instances  of  “city”  in  the  sense  of  the  Acropolis  are  Ar.  Lys.  245;  912;  Eup.  Map.  (Frag. 
183  K.);  Men.  Sam.  113: 

Ci  x6Xtap.a  Ksxpoxla?  ^0ov6<; 

3  As  Rogers  remarks  (a.  1.)  “Lysistrate’s  young  friend  should  have  been  flattered  at  obtaining  an  actual 
sight  of  the  serpent,  which  apparently  nobody  else  in  historic  times  had  ever  been  privileged  to  see.”  “It 
was  the  warder  of  the  Temple  itself  (6  ©uXa^  tou  vaou,  Scholiast);  6  <?6Xa5  xfj?  rioXttiSo?,  Heysch.  s.  v.  oEy.oupbq 
Eust.  ad  a  357),  and  also  generally,  the  Warder  of  the  Acr.  (6  cpuXaS  xfjs  ’Axpox6Xto?,  Hdt.  VIII  41;  Hesych.).” 
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Even  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  Lysistrate,  we  see  from  these  numerous  pas¬ 
sages,  the  Acropolis  was  in  the  popular  speech  of  Athens  “the  City.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  about  the  Erechtheum  are  plainly  to  be  seen  the  heavy 
foundation  walls  of  a  great  royal  palace.  A  number  of  apartments  stretching  one  after  the 
other  from  east  to  west  may  be  distinguished,  but  just  how  far  toward  the  south  and  west 
this  palace  extended  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  foundation  walls  in  those  directions  were 
even  in  antiquity  too  far  demolished.  But  as  far  as  the  outlines  can  be  made  out,  the  building 
that  stood  here  corresponded  exactly  in  material,  in  construction,  and  in  general  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  similar  royal  residences  in  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  Ilium;  and  by  analogy  with 
these  we  may  very  justly  infer  that  in  Athens  also  a  large  part  of  the  citadel  was  once  taken 
up  by  the  palace  of  the  ruling  prince. 

Behind  the  palace,  that  is  at  its  northeast  corner,  a  narrow  stairway  leads  from  the  royal 
house  down  through  a  cleft  in  the  rock  artificially  widened  to  receive  it,  under  the  present 
wall  of  the  Acropolis  and  almost  straight  toward  the  quarter  called  xfjxoc  “the  gardens”; 
this  little  rear  gateway  may  also,  like  the  similar  ones  in  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  have  served 
for  fetching  water  in  time  of  need.  It  was,  of  course,  entirely  covered  up  in  the  fifth  century 
by  the  building  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis — the  so-called  wall  of  Themistocles.  This 
little  stairway,  hewn  in  part  out  of  the  live  rock,  is  scarcely  at  all  different  in  its  general  plan 
and  style  of  construction  from  that  in  Tiryns.  The  ancient  palace  on  the  Athenian  Ac¬ 
ropolis  had,  like  the  royal  palaces  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  besides  the  main  entrance  in  the 
west,  a  second  approach  from  the  side  directly  opposite.  This  second  approach  was,  in 
each  and  every  case,  a  narrow  flight  of  steps,  built  in  a  half-hidden,  secluded  corner  and 
in  a  steep  place,  accessible  to  pedestrians  only. 

Furthermore,  in  the  great  court,  which  we  find  west  of  the  Erechtheum  near  the  spot 
where  that  primeval,  crooked,  gnarled,  old  olive  tree  of  Athena  stood,  was  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Herceius1 — the  hearth  and  centre  of  the  state — at  which  the  king,  as  the  head  of  his  tribe 
and  father  of  the  whole  people,  was  wont  to  sacrifice.  In  the  houses,  the  foundations  of 
which  we  observe  west  of  the  Erechtheum,  we  may  perhaps  recognize  the  habitations  of  the 
king’s  retainers,  who  must  have  dwelt  in  the  closest  proximity  to  their  prince’s  palace.  The 
altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  too,  erected  by  the  first  king,  Cecrops,  must  have  stood  close  by. 
Athena  also  had  a  sanctury  within  the  palace.2 

The  ’Epex6f]o<;  xuxcvit;  66p,o<;  “the  goodly  house  of  Erechtheus”  is,  as  the  Homeric  use  of 
the  words  must  signify,  not  the  old  Hecatompedon  (the  old  temple  between  the  Erechtheum 
and  the  Parthenon),  nor  yet  necessarily  the  common  temple  of  Athena  and  Erechtheus,  but 
the  Erechtheid  palace,  and  by  implication  that  part  of  the  Erechtheid  palace  occupied  by 
the  shrine  of  Athena.  For,  in  the  first  place,  86p,o<;  in  Homer  never  means  “temple”  unless 
accompanied  by  the  adjective  ispoq  “sacred”;  and  in  the  second  place,  xuxtvo?  86{j.oq  “goodly 
house  ”  is  Homer’s  standing  epithet  for  royal  palaces.3  But  it  is  obvious  that  Athena  came 
to  Athens  and  entered  the  “goodly  house  of  Erechtheus”  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she 
had  a  sanctuary  located  within  its  gates  and  forming  a  part  of  it.4 

Homer  is  obviously  well  acquainted  with  the  royal  palace  of  the  Erechtheids  on  the 
Acropolis.  So  also  are  the  tragic  poets;  it  is  entirely  possible  that  its  ruins  may  have  been 
conspicuously  visible  in  the  days  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  though  it  may,  of  course, 
have  been  but  a  memory  of  the  more  ancient  days  that  Aeschylus  recalls  in  the  Eumenides 
(854-856): 


xat  au  Ttpdav 

ISpav  s'xouua  xpo<;  8op.oc<;  ’EpexOewq 
xeu^ei . 


and  thou  [the  Eumenides]  shalt  occupy  a 
seat  of  honor  before  Erechtheus’s  halls 
and  receive.  .  .  . 


In  “Erechtheus’s  halls”  we  recognize  the  most  ancient  dwelling  upon  the  Acropolis,  before 
the  gates  of  which  lay  the  Areopagus  with  the  cave  set  apart  by  Athena  for  the  abiding- 
place  of  the  Dread  Goddesses. 

In  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  refers  to  her  father’s  palace 
in  Athens  without  defining  its  location  (1293) : 

xdx(puupY)c;  y’  ’Epex0£«S  B6ptouq  |  and  wast  for  setting  fire  to  Erechtheus’s  halls 

1  Philoch.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  13  (Frag.  146). 

2  For  the  temple  of  Athena  attached  to  the  Erechtheid  palace  see  pp.  44-45. 

3  Cf.  also  X,  134;  K  267;  etc. 

4  See  pp.  44-45. 
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but  the  chorus  of  Creusa’s  handmaids,  in  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  play,  speaks  of  the 
Erechtheid  palace  in  very  much  the  same  vein  as  Homer  in  the  passage  cited  above  (234-235) : 

naXXaBoc;  evotxa  Trp6<ptpia  piXafipa  my  sovereigns’ halls  indwelt  of  Pallas 

twv  Tupavvwv  are  the  home  that  nurtured  me 

Here  again  we  have  the  great  complex  of  the  palace  upon  the  Acropolis,  with  its  plurality 
of  halls,  and  somewhere  within  its  walls  the  sanctuary  of  the  city’s  tutelary  divinity,  even 
Pallas  Athena. 

From  the  earliest  times  down  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  never  entirely  surrendered  its  character  as  a  fortress.  The  rock  was 
chosen  for  the  first  settlement  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  could  be  easily  fortified.  The 
Mycenaean  city  was  a  feudal  castle  fronted  with  its  nine-gated  series  of  concentric  walls;  in 
the  walls  built  about  it  by  Cimon  and  Themistocles  the  defensory  idea  was  not  the  least 
prominent;  with  the  erection  of  the  Mnesiclean  Propylaea  the  fortress  was  in  no  wise  weak¬ 
ened;  its  strength  as  a  fort  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  Sulla’s  siege  in  86  B.  C.;  and  the 
architectural  connection  between  the  great  Roman  stairway  and  the  bastions  flanking  the 
Porte  Beule  makes  it  clear  that  under  the  Roman  empire  the  Acropolis  was  still  a  mighty 
fortress.  The  fortificatory  nature  of  the  Acropolis  walls  in  the  long  history  of  the  citadel  is 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  VIII 
(1893)  pages  473  If.  Not  a  little  of  the  evidence  for  the  establishment  of  the  facts  is  furnished 
by  the  dramatic  poets. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  Latin  writers,  even  as  early  as  Terence,  take  the 
Acropolis  of  their  Greek  originals  over  into  Latin  as  Arx  (Ter.  Hec.  431-433)  : 

PAM.  In  arcem  transcurso  opus  est.  PAR.  Quoi  homini?  PAM.  Tibi. 

PAR.  In  arcem?  quid  eo?  PAM.  Callidemidem  ....  conveni. 

So  also  ibid.  800-801: 

frustra  ubi  totum  desedi  diem, 

....  dum  expecto  in  arce  Callidemidem. 

The  word  is  found  in  a  fragment  probably  considerably  older  than  Terence  [Inc.  Inc.  Fab. 
(CLIII)  259  R.3]: 

in  arce  Athenis  statio  mea  nunc  <mihi>  placet. 

The  arx  is  the  Acropolis;  and  an  arx  is  a  citadel — an  elevated,  strong  place  of  defense.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Themistocles  the  city  of  Athens  possessed  no  other  walls  of  defense  than  those 
about  the  Acropolis.  Those  fortifications  dated  from  the  Mycenaean  Age  and  were  called 
the  Pelargicum.1  The  dramatic  poets  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  the  history  of  the  mighty  nine-gated  fort.  Aeschylus  alludes  to  its  great 
towers,  such  as  we  know  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  and  Troy,  and  the  occasion  when  the 
Amazons  invaded  Attica  in  the  time  of  Theseus  and  from  the  hill  of  Ares  laid  siege  to  the 
Acropolis  itself  (Eum.  685-688) : 


xayov  S’  ’’Apecov  tovB’  ’Aptod^vtov  eBpav 

ocqvaq  6’  ot’  t)X0ov  ©Tjasax;  y.aia  <p0ovov 

aTpaTT)XaTrjaac,  xa l  tct 6Xtv  veoxtoXcv 
TiqvS’  utjdxupyov  dvTexupywaav  tote 


this  hill  of  Ares,  where  the  Amazons  took  their 
stand  and  pitched 

their  tents,  what  time  in  despite  of  Theseus  they 
came 

marshalling  their  hosts  and  reared  then  the  lofty 
towers  of  this  new  city  against  the  old 


The  vast  system  of  fortifications  about  the  Acropolis,  the  Pelargicum,  was  still  unimpaired 
in  its  strength  in  the  days  of  the  last  tyrants.2  To  the  impregnability  of  the  Pelargicum  in 
the  days  of  the  tyrants,  when  Hippias  had  taken  refuge  behind  its  walls,  Aristophanes  makes 
direct  reference  in  the  Lysistrate  (274-275;  281-282): 


o68£  KXso[aevy]<;,  S q  auTijv  xaTeax2  xpwToq, 

axrjXfiev  d^aXaxTO?.  .  .  . 

ouTtoq  ixoXiSpxTja’  lyw  t6v  avBp’  ixelvov  capidig 

icp’  £xTaxaESex’  daicESaq  xpSq  Tatq  xuXatq 

xaOsuSwv 


for  not  even  Cleomenes,  who  was  the  first  man 
to  gain  possession  of  it, 
came  off  unscathed.  .  .  . 

So  furiously  did  I  lay  siege  to  that  man, 
as  I  slept — seventeen  shields  deep — before  the 
gates 


1  For  the  author’s  full  discussion  of  this  gigantic  piece  of  military  engineering  see  A.  J.  A.  VIII  (1893) 
pp. 481  ff. 

2  Ar.  Lys.  1150-1155,  whereon  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  the  fortifications  were  to  tsIxo?  t<j  IIsXapY'.v.ov. 
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The  patriots  were  unable  to  storm  the  Acropolis  and  dislodge  the  tyrants.  They  called  in 
the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  to  their  aid;  and  he  it  was  that  managed  to  secure  the  capitula¬ 
tion  oi.  the  citadel  and  to  send  Hippias  away  into  exile. 

Neither  Amazons  nor  liberators  were  able  to  capture  the  citadel  with  its  tremendous 
wa  s‘  ^eithcr>  a  generation  after  the  tyrants’  fall,  was  the  overwhelming  host  of  the  Persians 
under  Mardomus  strong  enough  to  take  itd  The  Persians  secured  an  entrance  only  by 
c  imbingup  xaTa  cp&v  ty;.?  Kexpoxo?  OuyaTpSq ’AyXaGpou  “  by  the  sanctuary  of  Aglauros,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  which  was  oxta0ev  twv  xuXewv  “behind,”  that  is,  “beyond,”  “outside 
+\e  ga/fs  .  (for  Herodotus  is  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Persians);  and  of  course 
the  Athenians  always  had  free  communication  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Aglaurium 
rough  this  same  cleft  in  the  rock.  But  certainly  this  passage-way  was  not  open  to  the 
general  public— hence  the  surprise  of  the  Athenians  that  the  Persians  should  come  up  that 
way  and  it.  should  be  remembered  in  passing  that  the  stone  staircase  in  this  cleft  as  at 
present  existing  was  not  built  until  after  the  Persian  wars. 

Even  when  the  new  Propylaea  was  built,  it  was  fitted  into  the  system  of  the  Pelargicum 
fort.  This  we  see  from  the  way  in  which  the  southwest  wing  of  the  Mnesiclean  Propylaea  is 
worked  into  that  uppermost  circuit  of  the  Pelargicum  which  still  stands  three  metres  high 
and  six.  metres  thick  at  that  point.  And  when  Mnesicles  built  his  great  gateway,  that 
Pelasgic”  wall  was  still  standing  to  a  height  of  ten  metres  or  more.  For  we  observe  that 
the  southeast,  corner  of  the  southwest  wing  of  the  Propylaea  is  beveled  vertically  from  base- 
stone  to  cornice  so  as  to  fit  up  squarely  against  this  wall,  and  this  fact  proves  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  that  this  upper  wall  of  the  Pelargicum  was  still  standing  when  the  Propylaea  was 
built  and  was  still  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  southwest  hall  (30  feet).  Otherwise  such  a 
bevel,  corner  would  have  been  worse  than  senseless.  And  it  further  proves  that  even 
Mnesicles  and  his  associates  still  recognized  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  old  fortifications 
for  their  original  purpose;  otherwise  enough  of  that  old  wall  would  have  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  new  gateway,  and  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  thus  to  mar  the 
corner  of  the  southwest  wing.  And  the  condition  of  this  upper  wall  at  that  time  shows 
how  well  preserved  the  remains  must  have  been,  not  only  of  the  upper  circuit,  but  of  the 
lower  walls  as  well;  for  the  upper  wall,  which  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  they 
took  so  much  pains  to  conserve,  would  have  been  practically  useless  without  the  lower  walls. 

In  the  Birds  Aristophanes  transfers  the  Pelargicum,  as  he  does  so  many  other  features 
of  Athens,  bodily  into  Cloud-cuckoo-town  (832-836) : 


xfq  Sat  xa0ei;ei  xrjq  x6Xsa )q  HeXapycxov; 

XO.  opvtg  a<p’  fjpiwv  toG  yevouq  toG  HspacxoG, 
oaxsp  Xeyexat  SecvoTaTcx;  elvat  xayxaxoG 

"Apstix;  veoTToq.  ET.  w  vsott£  Seaxcnra, 

(I)?  6  0eSq  ^xrtfjSeioq  olxscv  £xl  xeTpwv 


who,  pray,  will  stand  guard  over  the  Pelargicum 
of  “the  City”? 

CHO.  One  of  us — a  bird  of  the  Persian  breed — 
one  that  is  called  the  most  redoubtable  every¬ 
where 

— Ares’s  chick.  EU.  Master  Chick, 
how  well  suited  to  bide  on  the  Rock! 


“The  City”  is  again  the  Acropolis,  of  course,  as  is  also  “the  Rock.”  In  414  B.  C.,  the  year 
in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Birds,  the  Pelargicum  was  still  a  reality  and  a  mighty 
military  defense.  The  “Chick  of  Ares”  is  the  cock,  foredoomed,  from  the  day  when  he 
failed  as  sentry  at  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,2  to  serve  forever  as  a  sentinel  with  helm 
and  crest  and  with  his  shrill  clarion  to  announce  the  coming  of  Hyperion  Helius,3  and  he  is 
called  a  “Persian  bird”  with  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  only  foreigner  that  had  ever  gained 
possession  of  the  fortress.  Some  lines  later  in  the  same  play  Aristophanes  again  makes 
allusion  to  the  Pelargicum  in  an  appeal  to  the  god  of  the  sea  (Ar.  Av.  869) : 


d»  Souvispaxe,  xatp’  ava£  HeXapycxe 


thou  Hawk  of  Sunium,  all  hail,  oh  Lord  Pelargi- 
cus  (of  storkland) 


for  Poseidon  had  a  sanctuary  within  the  engirdling  nine-gated  walls. 

The  great  gate-building  of  Mnesicles  had  been  for  twenty  years  practically  completed, 
when  (in  412-411)  Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Lysistrate.  So  impregnable  a  fortress  is 
the  Acropolis  in  these  fateful  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  so  thoroughly  unified 

1  Hdt.  VIII  52-53. 

2  0  266-366. 

3  Luc.  Gal.  3. 
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with  the  old  system  of  the  fortifications  is  the  Propylaea,  that  the  little  band  of  women 
under  Lysistrate’s  leadership  could  seize  the  citadel,  close  and  bar  the  outer  gates  of  the  old 
Pelargicum,  and  hold  the  place  against  all  comers.  The  men  of  Athens  could  no  more  storm 
the  Acropolis  with  its  women  defenders  than  the  Persian  armies  two  generations  earlier 
could  force  its  lines,  with  the  handful  of  priests  and  old  men  behind  the  nine-gated  ramparts. 
Lysistrate  had  her  campaign  thoroughly  planned  (Ar.  Lys.  175-179): 


a XX’  eaTt  xal  tout’  £u  xapsffxsuaapivov 

xaTaXfjtJiopiev  y&p  ttjv  ’Axp6xoXtv  Tfjpepov. 
Tat?  xpsaSuraTac?  yap  ^po aTETaxrai  touto 

8pav, 

Iw?  fiv  fjjjist?  TauTa  cuyTtOwpsOa, 

0usiv  Soxouaat?  xaTaXaSsiv  rijv  ’AxpoxoXiv 


yes,  but  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  that, 
too: 

we  are  going  to  seize  the  Acropolis  to-day. 

The  elderesses  have  been  instructed  to  effect  this 
coup: 

while  we  are  settling  these  matter,  they, 
under  pretense  of  offering  sacrifice,  are  to  seize  the 
Acropolis 


The  strategy  succeeds;  the  women  seize  the  fort;  the  shout  of  initial  victory  descends 
into  the  lower  city  (Ar.  Lys.  240-242;  245-246): 


AA.  t(?  tbXoXuyd;  AT.  tout’  dxstv’  ouyd) 

’Xe yov* 

at  yap  yuvalxe?  Tfjv  ’AxpoxoXiv  tt;?  0£ou 

Sip  xaTEiXVjtpaatv . 

f)[JL£t?  Tat?  aXXatat  Talatv  iv  x6Xsi 
^uv£p.6aXtopL£v  elaiouaat  tou?  pioxXou? 


What  means  this  alarum?  LY.  This  is  what  I  was 
telling  you  about: 

the  women  have  already  seized  the  Acropolis 
of  the  goddess.  .  .  . 

And  we  will  go  in  and  join  the  rest  of  the  women 
in  “the  City”  and  throw  the  bars  in  place 


Lysistrate,  we  observe,  speaks  of  “the  bars.”  Evidently  the  means  employed  by  the 
women  for  securing  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  were  no  suddenly  improvised  bars,  but  the 
regular  old  apparatus  for  locking  the  ancient  gates  familiar  to  every  Athenian.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  Deputy,  the  Probulus,  demands  an  explanation  of  the  situation,  he  also 
refers  very  naturally  to  “the  bars”  (Ar.  Lys.  486-487): 


tout’  ixc0up.6)  vf)  t&v  A(a  xpoka  xu0sa0at, 

<5  Tt  @ouX6pi£vai  TYjy  xoXiv  rjpitbv  axexXfjcraTe 
Tolat  pioxXotacv 


the  first  thing  I  want  to  know,  by  Zeus,  is 
what  you  meant  by  locking  up  our  City  with  the 
bars 


The  bars  have  been  shot  into  place;  the  Acropolis  is  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
(Ar.  Lys.  423): 

ux6  twv  yuvaixwv  dxoxlxXeiapiai  twv  xuXmv  |  I  have  been  shut  out  of  the  gates  by  the  women 


But  the  war  partizans  determine  to  dislodge 

t(?  av  xot’  TjXxta’  .  .  .  .  axouaai 
yuvatxa?  a?  i66axopisv 
•  •••••• 

xaTGb  [iiv  aytov  ^pira?, 
xaTa  S’  ’AxpSxoXtv  Xa6£tv, 

(aoxXo!?  S£  xal  xXfjGpotaiv 

Ta  xpoxGXata  xaxTouv; 

aXX’  (lb?  Taxiata  xpo?  xoXtv  ax£ua(opi£v, 

O)  duXoupyE, 

oxto?  Sv  auTS:?  £v  xuxX(p  04vte?  Ta  xpl^va 

TauT(, 

Scat  tS  xpaypa  tout’  iveavr )aavT°  xal  (xet^XOov 

(x(av  xupav  vfjaavTS?  ^pLxpfjaopiEv  aiToxetpe? 
xaaa? 


them  (Ar.  Lys.  259-260;  262-270): 

who  would  ever  have  thought  to  hear  that 
women  whom  we  had  supported 

would  take  the  holy  image 
and  seize  my  Acropolis 
I  and  with  bars  and  bolts 
fast  close  the  outer  gates? 

but  let  us  hasten  with  all  speed  to  the  City, 
Philurgus, 

that  we  may  lay  these  logs  around  about  them 

and  for  all  those  who  have  started  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  put  it  into  effect 
rear  one  great  funeral  pile  and  with  our 
own  hands  burn  them  all  up  together 


The  men  propose  to  burn1  the  “wooden  walls”  just  as  the  Persians  had  burned  the  wooden 
palisades  erected  on  the  walls  of  the  Pelargicum  nearly  eighty  years  before.  And  the  women, 
safe  behind  the  same  defenses  and  the  barred  and  bolted  gates  of  the  Pelargicum,  could 
defy  all  the  assaults  of  the  militarist  men  as  confidently  as  the  defenders  of  “the  city”  looked 
down  upon  Mardonius  and  his  Medes  and  Persians  (Ar.  Lys.  247-251) : 

1  The  burning  operation  is  a  long  one,  extending  from  line  249  to  line  387.  It  is  at  its  height  during  the 
two  long  choruses,  lines  289-318  and  319-352. 
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KA.  ouxouv  i<p’  rjpaq  £up6oi]0Y]ff£iv  oifec 

-roug  avSpaq  s606q;  AT.  6X(yov  <fp.ol  piXsc. 
ou  yap  xoaauxaq  out’  dxEtXdq  outs  xup 
«oue’  £X°VTsq  wot’  avocijai  xaq  xuXaq 
xa6xaq 


CA.  Don’t  you  suppose  the  men  will  at  once 
make 

an  assault  upon  us?  LY.  Little  do  I  care. 

For  they  will  not  come  with  threats  or  fire 

enough  to  get  these  gates 

open 


The  chorus  the  conservative  citizens  of  Athens,  come  up  to  the  gates  with  their  two  sticks 

m!,wtr0dflaPieithrOW  theif  fuel  doWn  against  the  gates>  and  set  the  Pile  of  inflammable 
aterial  on  fare.  The  gates  were  great,  heavy  portals  of  oak  covered  with  bronze,  it  would 

seem  like  the  gates  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  But  the  pile  of  fuel  that  the  chorus  carried 
p  and  set  on  fire  against  the  jambs  of  the  doors  would  soon  reduce  the  stone  to  lime  and 
make  it  possible  to  pry  the  doors  from  their  hinges  with  the  crowbars  that  the  men  carried 
with  them1  and  thus  open  the  way  into  the  citadel,  if  the  fire  were  allowed  to  burn  but  a 
little  while.  The  conflagration  is  started  (Ar.  Lys.  307-311): 


TO)  plv  £uXw  0£t[Asa0a  xptoxov  auxou, 

Trjq  apxeXou  S’  iq  ttjv  xuxpav  tSv  <pavov 

iyxaOivxsq 

at^avxsq  six  iq  xirjv  0upav  xpngSov  ^pxiaotpEv; 
xav  pij  xaXouvxov  xouq  poxXouq  x«Xd>aiv  at 

yuvatxsq, 

^pxtpxpavat  xpi]  xaq  0upaq  xal  xtp  xaxvtp 

xtel^etv 

The  flames  and  smoke  roll  up  and  threaten 
324): 


the  sticks  of  wood  we  first  place  here; 

should  we  thrust  the  grapevine  torch  into  the  pot 
of  coals, 

kindle  the  blaze,  and  then  buck  the  gate? 

And  if  the  women  do  not  loose  the  bars  at  our 
demand, 

we  must  burn  down  the  doors  and  smother  them 
in  the  smoke 

destruction  to  gates  and  defenders  (ibid.  321- 


Xtyv&v  Soxta  pot  xa0opav  xSv  xaxvov, 

tocrxsp  xupoq  xaopivotr . 

xixou,  xexou,  NtxoSix-r;, 
xpiv  i(JLX£xpyia0ai  KaXuxiQv 
xs  xal  KptxuXXav 


it  seems  to  me  I  see  lurid  flames  and  smoke 

as  from  a  blazing  conflagration; .  .  . 

fly,  fly,  Nicodice, 

before  Calyce  and  Critylla 

are  burned  to  death 


But  the  women  run  to  the  rescue  with  their  water-pitchers — a  volunteer  fire-department — 
and  extinguish  the  flames.  The  task  was  much  simpler  with  the  properties  of  the  comic 
theatre  than  it  would  have  been  at  the  Acropolis  gateway  itself.  The  imitation  Acropolis 
was  barely  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestra;  the  gateway  of  the  Pelargicum  formed 
the  main  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  proscenium;  the  Clepsydra  Spring  may  well  have 
been  represented  on  one  of  the  xtvaxEq  to  the  left;  it  was,  therefore,  a  very  simple  matter  for 
the  women  to  run  with  their  pitchers  and  carry  water  to  extinguish  the  flames  only  a  few 
feet  away  (Ar.  Lys.  327-334;  347-349): 


vuv  Srj  yap  ip-xX-qaapivt)  xf)v  uSpfav  xv£<pata 
p,6yiq  ax6  xpfjviqq  ux’  oxXou  xal  0op66ou  xal 

xaxayou 

8o6Xy](jiv  (IxjTi^opivY) 
cxtypaxEatq  0’  apxaXiwq 
apapiviQ,  xalatv  ipatq 
jTQp,6xtfftv  xacopivatq 
<p4pOUff’  28fa)p  @OY]0W 


.  .  .  ijv  xtq  ixfif- 

vaq  uxoxEpxpiqffCv  avrjp 
9^pstv  uSwp  p.£0’  T)p.d)V 


for  now  that  I  have  filled  my  pitcher  at  dawn 
at  the  spring,  with  no  end  of  trouble 
because  of  the  jam  and  confusion  and  clatter  of 

jugs, 

jostling  with  servant  girls 

and  knaves,  I  have  caught  up  my 

pitcher  in  haste  and  am  running  to 

rescue  my  fellow  citizenesses 

who  are  in  danger  of  burning  to  death 

...  if  any  man  try  to 
burn  them  out,  help  us 
carry  water  to  save  them 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Enneacrunus  Fountain  rather  than  the  Clepsydra  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  one  of  the  xfvaxsq.  The  Clepsydra  was  right  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Propylaea, 
but  the  Enneacrunus  was  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  and  it  would  not  be  forcing 
the  stage  properties  over  much  to  have  the  main  scene  of  the  action  in  the  Agora  with  the 
Acropolis  rising  directly  up  above  it.  The  crowd  of  women  thronging  to  the  fountain  to 
1  Cp.  p.  260  below. 
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fetch  their  water  in  the  early  morning,  the  jam  of  servant  girls  and  slaves  and  knaves,  the 
clatter  of  jars,  and  the  hustle  and  bustle  are  far  more  characteristic  of  the  Enneacrunus 
than  of  the  Clepsydra;  for  the  Clepsydra  was  never  a  general  source  of  supply  for  household 
needs  but  only  for  emergencies  inside  the  citadel.  The  Clepsydra,  moreover,  was  inside 
the  Acropolis  walls,  and  the  women  of  the  chorus  are  always  on  the  outside. 

This  second  possibility  becomes  practical  certainty,  when  we  grasp  the  point  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes’s  allusion  a  little  further  on  in  line  378.  The  main  body  of  the  feminists  have  &rrl 
caded  the  Acropolis;  the  chorus  of  old  men  have  climbed  up  the  steep  ascent  and  now  have 
entered  the  scene  from  one  side,  while  the  chorus  of  women  have  entered  from  the  other  si  e, 
they  are  both  just  below  the  Propylaea  and  the  Nike-bastion.1  By  just  what  route  the 
chorus  of  women  have  arrived  in  the  orchestra,  we  are  not  told.  No  matter.  They  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  came  up  from  the  Enneacrunus,  and  probably  by  the  festal  street ; 
for  they  came  from  a  spring  that  every  morning  was  crowded  with  girls  who  came  to  draw 
their  day’s  supply  of  water,  and  that  was  situated  conveniently  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,2  and  they  bring  their  pitchers  full  for  the  drenching  of  the  old  men  (Lys.  377-378) : 


XO.  TY...  Xoutpov  y’  iyo>  xapeljw. 
XO.  TE.  ^o'c  au  kouTpov,  <b  aaxpa; 

XO.  TY.  xai  TauTO!  vupupcxov  ye. 


CHO.  WO.  .  .  .  I’ll  provide  a  bath  for  you. 
CHO.  MEN.  You  a  bath  for  me,  you  rotten 
thing! 

CHO.  WO.  Ay;  and  a  bride-bath,  at  that. 


The  Scholiast  on  the  passage  explains  this  as  a  jest  at  the  old  age  of  the  men  of  the  chorus. 
But  there  is  more  than  that  in  the  women’s  joke:  the  old  men  are  to  get  a  bath,  and  it  will 
be  the  most  solemn  and  significant  kind  of  bath,  a  bath  with  hallowed  water.  For,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  it  was  from  the  Enneacrunus  that  the  water  was  always  carried  for  the  bath 
of  tfio  bride.3 

But  the  women  trusted  in  the  strength  of  their  position;  and  the  men,  too,  realized  the 
strength  of  the  bars  that  fastened  the  gates— there  was  no  bursting  of  them  nor  passing 
through,  unless  the  women  saw  fit  to  unbar  the  doors,  without  burning  the  whole  thmg  down, 
as  set  forth  above  (Ar.  Lys.  310-311) : 


xav  pf)  xaXouvxwv  tou<;  p.oxkou<; 

XaXwacv  a!  yuvatxe<; 
ip.xt[xxpavat  xp-r)  Taq  06pag  xal 

Tip  xaxvcp  xie^etv 


unless  the  women,  on  our  demand,  shall  draw 
the  bars, 

we  shall  have  to  burn  down  the  gates  and  smother 
them  with  the  smoke 


And  so,  when  the  Probulus  arrives  from  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  finds  himself  locked 
out,  he  proposes  to  force  the  gates  with  crowbars;  and  Lysistrate,  fearful  of  the  success  of 
his  plans,  comes  out  for  a  parley  with  him  (Ar.  Lys.  423-425;  428-432): 


IIP.  uxi  twv  yuvatxtov  dTCOxixXetaptat  tow 

xukcov 

aXV  ou§£v  epyov  eaxavat.  (peps  tou? 

(xoxkouq, 

gxu?  av  auTaq  t 7j<;  uSpewq  4yw  axe0o> 

oux  uxo6aX6vTe<;  tou<;  p.oxkou<;  ux&  Taq  xukaq 
ivT£U0sv  ixp,ox7euasT’ ;  iv0ev8'c  S’  £y<l> 
£uvex[j,oxke6<Jw.  AY.  pxr; ixpLoxT-eGeTe- 

^ipxop-at  ydp  auTOixair].  tI  Set  p,oxkwv; 
ou  yap  ptox^wv  Set  piakXov  i]  vou  xai  ippevwv 


PR.  The  women  have  locked  the  gates  in  my 
face! 

Well;  there’s  no  use  standing  here;  bring  the 
crowbars, 

and  I’ll  put  a  stop  to  their  impudence 

Drive  those  crowbars  under  the  gates 

and  pry  them  loose.  Here,  I’ll 

help  pry.  LY.  Don’t  pry  any  more! 

I’ll  come  out  of  my  own  accord.  What’s  the  use 
of  crowbars? 

You  don’t  need  crows,  but  brains  and  common 
sense! 


The  poets,  accordingly,  while  they  do  not  give  us  any  details  of  the  architecture  or  plans 
or  changes  of  plans4  of  the  Propylaea,  do  make  it  clear  that  the  building  of  the  Mnesiclean 
gateway  did  not  do  away  with  the  fortificatory  nature  of  the  Acropolis,  even  in  the  days  of 

1  See  below,  p.  261. 

2  See  pp.  127  ff. 

3  Thuc.  II  15,  3-4,  quoted  on  p.  130. 

4  See  Dorpfeld,  Ath.  Mitt.  X,  pp.  38  ff.  and  131  ff. 
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its  dazzling  splendors  of  art,  and  they  throw  some  light  also  upon  the  historical  development 
of  the  upper  citadel.1 

When  the  Lysistrate  was  produced  (411  B.  C.),  not  only  was  the  Propylaea  as  nearly 
completed  as  it  ever  was,  but  the  new  temple  of  Athena  Nike  also  crowned  the  bastion  above 
the  winding  approach  to  the  citadel.  If  the  Parthenon  in  its  new  splendor  and  glory  called 
forth  so  little  in  the  way  of  recognition  at  the  hands  of  contemporary  poets,  as  we  have 
seen,  what  may  we  expect  for  the  little  temple  of  Athena  Nike  before  the  Propylaea?  In 
just  one  passage  do  we  find  a  possible  allusion  to  the  temple:  in  the  Lysistrate  of  Aristoph¬ 
anes,  the  Chorus  of  Elders,  climbing  up  the  approach  to  the  locked  and  bolted  gates  of 
the  citadel  with  their  fagots  and  tinder-boxes  to  “smoke”  the  women  out,  appeal,  as  they 
reach  the  gates,  to  “sovereign  Nike,”  indweller  of  the  temple  above  them,  to  lend  them 
her  aid  and  grant  them  to  set  up  a  trophy  over  the  women  and  their  unpardonable  presump¬ 
tion  (Ar.  Lys.  316-318): 


Tt]V  ka[AxdB’  YJpipLSVlQV  oiwq  TU  p6cp  pmv  dpLoi 

xpoaofascq. 

Beaxoiva  Nlxr],  ^uyYevou,  twv  t’  iv  xoXst 

YUVGUXWV 

tou  vuv  xapsa-rwio?  Opauoui;  04aOac  Tpoxatov 


I  pray  you,  apply  the  lighted  torch  with  might 
and  main. 

Be  with  us,  Sovereign  Victory,  and  grant  that 
we  may 

set  up  a  trophy  over  the  women  in  the  Acropolis 
for  their  present  presumption 


Aristophanes  makes  no  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike.  He 
does  not  even  mention  the  temple  directly.  The  allusion  to  it  is  so  remote  that  we  are  forced 
to  interpret  the  passage  by  our  knowledge  of  the  topography.  The  presence  of  the  temple 
in  the  scene — in  all  probability  represented  on  one  of  the  xtva xeq  of  the  proscenium — suggests 
to  the  chorus,  already  at  the  very  gates  of  the  Propylaea,  with  the  Nike  temple  directly 
beside  or  behind  or  above  them,  that  Nike  is  on  their  side  and  will  help  them  if  properly 
invoked. 

The  Parthenon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  barely  mentioned  by  name  and  but  little  is  said  of 
it  by  the  dramatic  poets;  the  Propylaea  is  mentioned  just  once  (Ar.  Eq.  1326) : 

avoiYvu[JievMv  1)8t]  tmv  npoxulafwv  |  right  now  there  is  a  noise  as  the  Propylaea  opens 


— the  great  doors  swing  round  on  their  wheels  and  hinges  of  bronze  and  grate  and  creak  as 
they  roll;  the  Nike  temple  is  probably  once  alluded  to;  the  Erechtheum  is  not  even  recog¬ 
nized,  though  one  of  the  miraculous  “signs,”  Athena’s  olive  tree,  fares  better  at  the  poets’ 
hands.  Phidias  set  it  in  the  centre  of  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Euripides 
sings  its  praises  in  no  less  than  three  passages.  In  one  the  olive  is  made  an  identifying  epithet 
of  the  Acropolis  hill,  the  rock  where  the  nightingale  sings  (Ion  1478-1480;  1482): 


KP.  ’tffTw  TopYoipBva — IQN.  t(  tout’  ’ilstqaq; 

KP.  a  axoxeXoe;  £x’  ip.oc<; 
tov  iXcziocpwq  xdyov  Gaaasi 


CR.  The  Gorgon-slayer  be  witness — ION.  What 
meanest  thou  by  that? 

CR. — Who  hath  her  seat  upon  my  rock,  the  hill 
where  the  olive  groweth 


xap’  go)86vcov  xsTpav 


by  the  rock  where  the  nightingale  sings 


In  four  lines  Euripides  briefly  sums  up  the  story  told  in  Herodotus2  of  the  miraculous  tree 
whose  leaf  could  not  wither,  whose  life  even  the  Persian  fires  could  not  destroy  (Ion  1433- 


1436) : 

crrscpavov  ilodaq  diicps6-qy.de  aoi  tots, 

TjV  xporr’  ’AOava  axoxsXov  d^vsYxaTO, 
lq,  s’t'xep  sctcv,  ouxot’  ixXeixei  xko-qv, 

6d\lsi  S’  dXata q  it;  axY]P«Tou  yeycoq 

1  There  is  a  curious  fragment  of  Phoenicides  (Mia., 
correct)  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  food: 

A.  Xlyouai  xal  p,IXiTos 

xal  twv  xpoxuXcdiov  xal  Tirapzov  Suv'  i 

toutwv  iyeucj(&[xi)v  xocTOfxXeGcoc?  eu6d(o<; 

B.  xotl  xtov  xpoxuXafcov;  A.  ouSsv  ■fjv  toutiov 

xpb?  dTTa-fr]va  aup.6aXetv  tOv  ppoipuiTtov 

2  VIII  55 


a  wreath  I  then  hung  about  thee  from  the  olive 
which  Athena  first  brought  to  her  high  rock. 

If  that  is  there,  it  hath  never  lost  its  green 
but  flourisheth  still,  for  it  comes  from  the  olive 
that  never  suffered  harm 
Frag.  2  K.),  in  which  xpox6Xacoc  (if  the  reading  is 

A.  They  speak  the  praises  of  myrtle-berries  and  honey 
and  the  propylaea  and,  fourth,  dried  figs; 

these  I  tasted,  the  moment  I  landed — 

B.  And  the  propylaea?  A.  Not  one  of  these  viands 
would 

for  a  moment  compare  with  grouse 
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And  once  more,  with  pious  admiration  of  the  wonders  of  divine  creation,  the  poet  soars 
on  the  wings  of  praise  of  the  sacred  olive  tree  (Eur.  Tro.  796-801): 


vcEaou  iceptx6[j.ovoq. ... 

t«s  ixixexXtpivaq  oxSot?  Ispoi?,  h'  iXaEaq 

xptoTOv  IBetEje  xXaBov  yXauxa<;  ’AOava, 
oupavtov  cxs®avov  XtxapacaE  T£  x,6ap.ov 

’A0T]vac<; 


the  wave-girt  isle  .  .  . 

that  lieth  over  against  the  sacred  slopes,  where 
Athena 

first  produced  the  grey-green  olive  branch,  for 
Athens  the  bright  a  heavenly  crown  and  ornament 


It  is  from  an  unidentified  fragment  of  Aristophanes  that  we  learn  that  the  miraculously 
created  olive  was  small  and  gnarled  (664  D.): 


xayx,u<po<;  iXaEa 

on  which  Hesychius  remarks:1 

dazij  £X aEor  ■$)  h  ’Ax,pox6Xec  tj  xaXoupiviq 
xayxu<po<;  Sidt  x0apiaX6Ti(]'i:a 


I  the  gnarled  olive  tree 

the  city  olive:  the  one  on  the  Acropolis  called 
“the  gnarled”  because  of  its  squattiness 


2.  Seven-gated  Thebes 


The  discussion  of  the  various  problems  of  Theban  topography  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(V  c)  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  vext  question  of  the  topography  of  the 
gates  of  Thebes  also.  Aeschylus  paints  with  hasty  stroke  the  splendid  system  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  with  its  gates,  its  towers,  its  battlements  and  breastworks  (Sep.  30-34)  :2 


ccXX’  e<;  t’  axaXijecq  %a\  xuXdh;  xupy(i)p.aTO)V 

& P(x6cct0s  xdvTEq,  CTOUCT0E  <tuv  xavreuxE?, 
xXyjpouTe  0wpa xda,  xaxE  aeXpiaaiv 

xupywv  aTa0Y)T£,  xal  xuXtov  £%*  iEjoBoi? 
p.Ep.vovT£<;  eiOapascre 

Because  of  their  rearing  themselves  by 
walls  were  holy  (Eur.  Hip.  555-556) : 


but  to  the  battlements  and  gates  of  the  towered 
walls 

hasten,  all;  speed  you  in  full  panoply  of  war; 
man  the  breastworks;  take  your  stand  upon  the 
bridges 

of  the  towers  and  at  the  exits  of  the  gates; 
hold  fast  and  have  no  fear 

miracle-working  power  of  a  son  of  Zeus3  the 


&  ©if)6aq  i£p6v 
T  £IX°? 


oh  Thebe’s  hallowed 
wall 


Pausanias  gives  the  interesting  note  (IX  8,  4) : 


©rjfiaEot?  iv  T4>  xeptSBXtp  tou  apxaEou 
•reExou?  IxTa  ce pt0pi.bv  fjaav  xuXai, 
pivouac  §£  xa l  elq  Yjp.a<;  etc 


in  the  circuit  wall  of  ancient 

Thebes  there  were  gates  seven  in 

number,  and  they  remain  even  unto  our  day 


The  Thebes  of  Cadmus,  of  Amphion,  of  Oedipus  and  Eteocles  was  seven-gated.  So  say 
Homer4  and  all  the  tragic  poets  with  one  accord;5  even  the  comedy  has  it  once  (Anaxandr. 
npwT.,  Frag.  41,  21  K.6);  and  so,  says  Pausanias,  was  the  Thebes  of  his  own  day.  For  the 
Thebes  of  the  Macedonians  and  of  the  Romans  was,  like  the  Thebes  of  Oedipus  and  Creon, 
confined  to  the  space  enclosed  by  the  acropolis  walls  of  the  Cadmea.  The  city  of  Epami- 
nondas  was  something  quite  different.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Thebes  had  ex¬ 
panded  far  beyond  the  Cadmean  hill— westward,  northward,  and  especially  eastward.  The 
expansion  had  demanded  new  lines  of  defense  and  the  great  wall  of  stone  and  brick  was 
built,  the  lines  of  which  we  can  trace  by  the  foundations  of  heavy  masonry,  almost  without 


i  Cf.  also  Pollux  IX  17.  , ,  . 

*  Cf.  also  Ae.  Sep.  549;  823.  In  the  Phoenissae  1098  and  1176  Euripides  gives  the  walls  the  epic  appella¬ 
tion  of  xipycri.a  opO'.a  and  xepY<x:j.a  <5*  pa. 

3  Eur.  Ph.  115-116:’ Ap.®fovos _ Tef/eo?;  823-824;  Eur.  Antiope  (see  p.  264);  Hyps.  Frag.  1  II  30-33, 


Ox.  Pap.  VI  p.  35: 


■rb  tgci;  y.t0iip ocg  Ipupia 
•ua?  ’A[ip(ovo<;  spfov  xep6<; 


4  A  406;  X  263. 

6E.  g.,  Ae.  Sep.  165;  282-284;  Soph.  Ant.  101;  119;  141;  Inc.  Frag.  705N.;  Eur.  Bac.  919;  H.  F.  28; 
543;  782;  Ph.  79;  287;  739;  748-749;  974;  1058;  1078;  1094;  Sup.  401;  1221;  Sen.  H.  F.  1292. 

6  @r)6z<;  t&s  IxTaxiX ouq. 


(After  KepajUoxouTAci'-) 
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interruption,  from  the  Ismenium  to  the  top  of  the  round  hill  to  the  southeast,  and  from 
thence  northward  beyond  the  modern  suburb  of  "Ayioi  ©eoBupoc;  enough  remains  to  enable 
us  to  follow  the  course  of  the  late  sixth  or  early  fifth  century  walls  north  of  the  railway  line 
and  along  the  higher  range  of  hills  west  of  the  Cadmea,  beyond  the  stream  of  Dirce.  Of  the 
wall  on  the  southern  side  but  slight  traces  have  been  found;  it  must  have  crossed  the  two 
valleys  in  a  line  not  far  south  of  the  Cadmea  proper.  This  circuit  wall  is  commonly  called 
the  wall  of  Cassander.  But  the  city  that  Cassander  desired  to  help  and  protect  needed  no 
such  circuit  wall.  Alexander  had  in  336  absolutely  destroyed  Thebes;  not  a  single  building, 
save  the  house  of  Pindar,  had  been  left  standing;  the  inhabitants  had  been  put  to  the  sword 
or  sold  into  slavery;  the  real  estate  had  been  assigned  to  other  towns  or  apportioned  to 
Macedonian  proprietors.1 

Accordingly,  when  Cassander  proposed  to  restore  the  city  for  the  pitifully  small  remnant 
of  the  scattered  people  that  could  be  recalled  from  the  dispersion,  the  Cadmea  was  ample 
room  indeed;  and  Cassander’s  restoration  was  confined  to  the  Cadmea.2  And  never  again 
from  Cassander’s  day  till  now  did  Thebes  outgrow  the  limits  of  the  old  acropolis.  It  was 
not  the  city  of  Epaminondas  that  Pausanias3  and  Strabo  visited,  but  the  Thebes  of  Cassander, 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Sulla. 

Pausanias  is  perfectly  explicit  on  this  point:  he  says  that  the  lower  city  was  entirely 
desolate  and  destroyed,  except  the  sanctuaries,  and  that  the  people  lived  only  upon  the 
acropolis.4  And  in  telling  of  the  most  memorable  war  of  the  heroic  age  he  states  that  the 
battle  between  Adrastus  and  the  Thebans  was  fought  at  the  Ismenian  sanctuary  (inside  the 
sixth  and  fifth  century  walls),  that  the  Thebans  were  defeated  in  the  fight,  and  that,  when 
turned  to  rout,  they  fled  for  safety  inside  the  wall  (the  fortifications  of  the  Cadmea).5  The 
western  wall  of  the  lower  city  was  about  as  far  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea  as  its  eastern  wall 
is  east  of  it. 

The  city  of  Amphion  and  Eteocles  was  bounded  by  the  stream  of  Ismenus  on  the  east 
and  that  of  Dirce  on  the  west.  So  much  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear  from  Euripides’s 
Phoenissae  (101-102): 

cx6x£i  §4  xeB(a  xa?  Tap’  Tffpujvou  poaq  look  out  upon  the  plains  and  along  Ismenus’s 

brooks 

A(pxT]g  ts  vap.a,  ToXepicov  <rrpdT£up.’  oaov  and  Dirce’s  stream  and  see  how  great  a  host  of 

foes 

Antigone  and  the  paedagogus  have  climbed  to  the  palace  roof  on  the  heights  of  the  Cadmea 
to  view  the  Argive  army;  that  army  has  approached  Thebes  from  the  northeast  and  is  now 
spread  along  the  plains  to  the  north  of  Cadmea  and  extends  its  wings  up  the  valleys  of  the 
two  streams.  They  are  “along  Ismenus’s  brooks  and  Dirce’s  streams”  and  yet  outside  the 
city  walls.  They  must  be  thought  of  as  occupying  the  space  between  the  Ismenus  and  the 
later  east  wall,  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Dirce  and  the  later  west  wall,  on  the  other  side. 
Thus  Dirce  and  Ismenus,  at  the  remotest,  would  become  the  western  and  eastern  city  limits 
of  Mycenaean  Thebes;  but  both  lie  outside  that  city.  Antigone  and  the  old  paedagogus  see 
Tydeus  crossing  the  Dircaean  stream  before  ever  the  battle  begins,6  and  Eteocles  presents 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  impetuous  plan  for  a  surprise  attack  upon  the  foe  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Dirce’s  deep  ford  would  hamper  the  enemy’s  retreat  (Eur.  Ph.  730): 

^aOuq  yi  rot  AcpxaToq  avaxwpstv  xopo?  |  deep,  thou  knowest,  is  Dirce’s  ford  for  a  retreat 

— not  that  the  water  was  dangerously  deep;  it  never  was,  except  after  a  veritable  cloud¬ 
burst;  but  the  bed  was  deep-cut  and  still  is.  But  the  main  point  is  that  the  Argive  lines 
occupied  ground  between  the  Dircaean  stream  and  the  Cadmean  wall.  It  is  also  clear  that 

1  See  Arr.  An.  I  9;  Diod.  XVII  12;  Aelian  XIII  7;  Strabo  IX  2,  5. 

2  Pausanias’s  words  (IX  7,  4)  ©T)6a(oi ;  84  4xl  ;jlsv  KaaaavSpou  xa?  6  bcpyato?  xep(6oXo?  dcvwxfaOi]  have 
reference  only  to  the  peribolos-wall  of  the  Cadmea;  the  word  ipyaios  in  Pausanias  must  mean  just  that. 

2 IX  7,1. 

4  IX  7,  6:  xal  aptatv  piiv  r)  p.4v  x6tg>  x6Xi?  xaaa  ^psp.0?  4x’  4p.ou  xXrjv  xi  lepi,  xijv  84  dtxpbxoXiv  olxoGac  ©fj6ac; 

xal  oi  Ka8p.elav  xaXoop.4vr)v. 

6  Paus.  IX  9,  2:  YsvopivTji;  84  xpb?  ’IanTjvltp  4xpaxf]0irjaav  ol  ©ij6aiot  xfl  aup.6oXfj,  xal  &<;  4xpaxovxo, 

xaxapeuyoujcv  4?  xb  tsIxo?. 

6  Eur.  Ph.  131:  x6v8’  4£a ixelSovx’  ouy  &pgc<;  Alpxn)?  u'8wp;  All  that  they  are  represented  as  seeing  is  easily 
possible  from  the  highest  point  of  the  Cadmea,  where  the  palace  stood.  In  Aeschylus's  Seven  the  Chorus 
both  sees  and  hears  only  too  much  for  their  comfort  (e.g.,  81  ff.;  89  ff.;  100;  103;  114  ff.;  122;  151;  153  ff.; 
203  ff.;  239;  245). 
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the  Argive  camp  that  Eteocles  rashly  (as  it  seems  to  Creon)  proposes  to  storm  is  not  between 
Dirce  and  the  main  part  of  the  Cadmea;  there  would  be  no  room  for  it  there,  and  the  Argives 
would  have  been  in  very  serious  danger  from  the  Thebans  on  the  walls  above  them,  if  they 
had  attempted  to  secure  a  position  there.  Euripides,  if  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  to¬ 
pography  at  all  (and  I  am  convinced  that  he  is),  has  in  mind  the  more  open  ground  farther 
to  the  north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ITupt;  for  when  his  other  propositions  are,  one  after 
another,  rejected  by  Creon,  Eteocles  proposes  at  last  to  charge  down  upon  them  with  “the 
horse,”  that  is,  with  the  war-chariots.  Down  the  steep,  partly  precipitous,  western  side  of  the 
Cadmea  a  charge  of  chariots  would  have  been  utterly  unthinkable.  Besides,  Creon  opposes, 
the  Argives  have  their  position  strengthened  with  their  chariots  round  about  (Eur.  Ph. 
732-733) : 


ET.  tE  8’,  eE  xa0txx£uaat[i£V  ’ApysEwv  ffTponrdv; 
IvP.  xdxs t  x£<ppaxTai  \abq  appiaacv  xepiij. 


ET.  What  if  we  should  charge  with  our  horse 
down  upon  the  army  of  the  Argives? 

CR.  There,  too,  the  host  is  fenced  about  with 
chariots. 


There  could  have  been  no  “fencing  about”  with  chariots  between  the  walls  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Dircaean  stream  or  even  the  hills  beyond  the  Dircaean  stream  to  the  west. 

As  Euripides  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  view  of  the  location  of  Creon’s  city  east  of  the 
stream  of  Dirce,  he  just  as  clearly  locates  it  west  of  the  waters  of  Ismenus  (Sup.  383-384) : 

iX0o)v  S’  uxsp  t’  ’Atjtoxiv  ’Iapoqvou  0’  uSwp  go  back  across  the  Asopus  and  the  waters  of 

Ismenus 

CT£(J.vtj)  TUpdvvtp  <ppcc^£  KaSpisEcov  TaSs  and  bear  this  message  to  the  august  king  of  the 

Cadmeans 


Theseus  speaks  the  words  at  the  altar  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The  messenger  returning  to 
Thebes  would  cross  the  divide  and  pass  the  Asopus  and  the  Ismenus  before  he  reached  the 
home  of  the  king  of  the  Cadmeans. 

The  Ismenus  is  outside  the  city  to  the  east;  Dirce  is  outside  the  city  to  the  west.  This 
narrower  compass  of  the  Cadmean  wall  is  in  perfect  harmony  also  with  the  description  of 
the  position  of  Theseus’s  army  in  the  passage  from  Euripides’s  Suppliants  (650  ff.)  discussed 
above1  and  is  still  more  emphatically  confirmed  by  the  fragment  from  the  end  of  the  Antiope, 
in  which  Hermes  (as  deus  ex  machina )  instructs  his  brethren,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  as  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  ( Hermathena  1891;  Hermes  1891,  p.  242): 


upt.£tq  8’  £x£t8dv  oaioq  KaSpiou  x6Xtq, 
Xwpsers,  xalSs?,  a'ffTU  8’  ’Ia[rr}v8v  xapa 
EXTaffTOfAov  xuXatatv  Pqapzueze 


and  ye,  lads,  when  Cadmus’s  city  is  purified, 
go  and  along  Ismenus  provide  with  towered  gates 
the  city  of  the  seven  openings 


The  location  of  Amphion’s  castle-city  on  the  hill  between  the  two  streams  is  still  more 
explicitly  specified,  corrupt  as  the  text  may  be,  in  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  (823-827) : 


<p6ppuyy£  te  zelx^oc  &rj6ocq 
z aq  ’ApuptovEaq  te  Xupaq  uxo  xupyo?  czviaza 

8t8u[ia)v  xoTa[xwv  x6pov  psaov 
Afpxaq,  %'kospozp6<pov  a  xs8£ov 
xp6xap  ’IffpTjvoG  xaTa8E6si 


and  to  the  notes  of  the  harp  the  walls  of  Thebes 
and  the  towers  arose,  under  the  spell  of  Amphion’s 
lyre, 

in  the  space  between  the  rivers  twain — 
of  Dirce,  which,  running  parallel  with  Ismenus, 
watereth  the  plain  putting  forth  fresh  green 


The  picture  is  complete :  Amphion’s  city  is  a  castle  with  seven  great  gates  on  the  Cadmean 
hill  between  the  streams  of  Dirce  and  Ismenus,  even  as  the  earlier  “city”  of  Athens  was  the 
castle  upon  the  Acropolis,  with  its  nine  gates,  between  the  streams  of  Ilissus  and  Cephissus. 

These  conclusions  are  further  verified  by  the  topography,  as  we  find  it  to-day :  the  Cadmea 
was,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  a  Mycenaean  castle  fortified  with  Cyclopean  walls; 
in  the  face  of  the  immediately  adjacent  hills  to  the  east  and  south  are  Mycenaean  tombs.2 
After  the  analogy  of  Mycenae,  these  burial  places  must  have  been  just  beyond  the  city 
limits.  As  usual,  the  poets  and  the  facts  are  in  perfect  accord. 

Three  of  the  seven  gates  we  can  locate  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  The  Electran 
gate  is  the  one  by  which  travelers  from  Plataea  entered  the  city  (Paus.  IX.  8,  7): 

1  Pp.  241,  242. 

2  Kspot[o.6xouXXo?,  ’Apx-  AsXt.  Ill  (1917)  pp.  25-33;  80-98;  100-209. 
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4pxo[j,ev(p  iy.  EDaxat'ac;  eaoBoq 
iq  xac;  6if)6a<;  xaxcc  xuXag  daxlv 
’HXexxpaq 


as  you  come  from  Plataea,  the  entrance 

to  Thebes  is  by  the  Gate 

Electrae 


Pausanias  had  come  from  Plataea  by  way  of  Potniae,  the  modern  village  of  Tax  6 ;  this  was 
also  the  main  road  to  Eleusis  and  Athens,  leaving  Thebes  by  the  valley  between  the  hill  of 
Ismenian  Apollo  and  KoXwvaxt,  the  next  line  of  hills  to  the  west. 

On  most  maps  of  Thebes  the  present  day  entrance  is  labeled  the  “Electran  Gate,”  obvi¬ 
ously  because  the  great  highway  from  Eleusis  and  Athens  enters  the  town  at  that  point. 
But  that  modern  carriage  road  was  not  built  until  1851-1861;  before  that  date  the  only 
modern  route  from  Eleusis  and  Athens  led  through  the  valley  below  and  entered  Thebes 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Cadmea.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  town  continued, 
therefore,  unchanged  from  the  days  when  the  walls  and  towers  rose  at  the  strains  of  Am- 
phion’s  lyre  to  the  time  when  the  royal  highway  was  opened  in  1861.  For  even  in  the  days 
when  Thebes  stood  at  its  highest  glory,  surrounded  by  its  wide  circuit  of  classical  walls  in 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  the  principal  gate  of  the  lower  city  corresponded  exactly 
with  this  old  Electran  Gate  and  was  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  it.1 

And  there,  on  that  corner  of  the  Cadmean  wall,  where  Amphion  Street  leads  out  from 
modern  Thebes  to  the  cemetery  and  the  trail  to  Athens,  Keramopoullos  instituted  excavations 
in  1908-1910  and  found  evidence  of  a  great  gateway  dating  from  the  Mycenaean  period 
and  rebuilt  at  various  times  down  through  the  centuries.  The  principal  existing  remains 
from  classical  times  present  the  appearance  of  a  great  dipylon  gate  with  four  round  towers, 
two  flanking  the  outer  and  two  the  inner  gateway,  with  a  large  circular  court  between  them, 
the  whole  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  Arcadian  Gate  at  Messene,  which,  we  recall,  was 
built  by  Epaminondas  at  the  time  of  Thebes’  greatest  power  and  prosperity.  The  Thebans 
would  seem  to  have  fortified  their  new  city  in  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  model  of  their 
ancient  capital  on  the  Cadmean  hill. 

In  that  quarter  Euripides  also  locates  the  Gate  Electrae;  for  at  the  Electran  Gate  Pentheus 
orders  the  marshalling  of  his  forces  for  their  march  against  the  Bacchanals  who  were  cele¬ 
brating  their  orgies  on  Mount  Cithaeron  directly  to  the  south  of  Thebes  (Eur.  Bac.  780-781) : 


ffxeix’  ’HXexxpa<;  (wv 

•icu'kaq 


go;  proceed  to  the  Electran 

Gate 


The  Proetidian  Gate  opened  upon  the  highway  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis  (Paus.  IX  18,  1)  : 


ix  ©7)6djv  bhbq  iq  XaXxEBa 
xaxa  xu7.a<;  xau zaq  iazi  xa<; 
IIpoixE8a<; 


from  Thebes  a  road  to  Chalcis 
starts  here  at  the  Gate 
Proetidian 


And  there  before  the  gate  was  the  tomb  of  Melanippus,  where,  according  to  Aeschylus,  he 
fought  and  slew  Tydeus  and  was  himself  slain  by  Amphiaraus.  The  road  to  Chalcis  leads 
to  the  northeast;  accordingly,  we  must  place  the  Proetidian  Gate  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  city,  on  the  ridge  between  the  Cadmea  and  "Ayiot  ©soSupot,  as  we  have  already  shown.2 

The  location  of  the  Neistan  Gate  is  not  so  certain;  its  name  appears  also  in  the  form  of 
Neitan,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  vfjtxo?  “lowest.”  If  the  Hypsistan  Gate  is  true  to 
its  name  and  is  to  be  sought  on  the  height  of  the  southwest  ridge  of  the  Cadmea,  then  the 
Neitan,  true  to  its  name,  ought  to  be  found  at  the  lowest  point  touched  by  the  city  walls, 
low  down  at  the  end  of  the  Dircaean  gully.  But  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Neistan  Gate 
opens  into  the  road  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  and  of  the  Cabirian  Demeter  and  of  the  Cabiri,3 
and  so  on  to  Thespiae.  The  two  Cabirian  sanctuaries  we  now  know,4  and  they  are  straight 
west  from  the  Cadmea.  Furthermore,  Pausanias  passes  the  gate  before  he  crosses  the 
Dircaean  stream,  and  he  finds  close  beside  the  gate  the  monument  of  Menoeceus,  Creon’s 
son,  near  the  spot  where  the  youth  slew  himself  over  the  Dragon’s  cave,5  and  the  scene  of  the 
fatal  duel  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  practical  certainty 
that  the  Neistan  Gate  was  a  gate  of  the  Cadmean  city  and  not  a  gate  in  the  fifth  century 

1  Arr.  An.  I  7,  9;  8,  5.  Cf.  also  Eur.  Sup.  651  (quoted  on  p.  242). 

2  Pp.  241,  242. 

3  Paus.  IX  25,  4:  xctxi  SI  xfjv  &5bv  d%b  x&v  xuXcov  xuv  Ntjwtwv  xb  [jlIv  ©I[juS6?  saxtv  lepdv....  xal  At^xpo? 
KosSetpfct?  %al...  xtov  Ka6s(po>v  xb  lepbv... 

*  See  pp.  132-135. 
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wall.  After  Pausanias  has  passed  the  Gate  Nelstan  and  crossed  Dirce  (he  seems  to  be  so 
eager  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  really  crossed  the  stream  that  he  reiterates  his  as^ertion 
that  he  has  crossed  it),1  he  is  still  inside  the  classical  city  and  comes  to  the  house  of  Pmd 
the  temple  of  Dindymene,  and  various  other  points  of  interest.  Pindar  s  house  was  not  in 
the  Cadmea  but  in  the  newer  city;  the  Neistan  Gate  was  not  in  the  fifth 
in  the  walls  of  the  Cadmean  city  and  close  by  the  Paraporti  Spring.  It  may  weh  therefore, 
have  been  the  “lowest  gate”— a  postern  gate,  low  down  like  the  postern  gate  oi  TAxynar- 
and  have  afforded  convenient  access  for  the  ancient  Cadmeans  to  their  most  copious  sp g- 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  there  was  a  Neistan  Gate 
also  in  the  later  outer  circuit  wall,  corresponding  to  the  Neistan  Gate  of  the  old  Cadinean 
city;  but  the  Neistan  Gate  was  a  Cadmean  city  gate,  low  down  toward  the  Dircaean  strea 

but  above  its  right  bank.  .. 

Of  these  three  gates  alone  of  the  seven  we  can  fix  the  location  with  reasonable  ce  t 

For  their  exact  topographical  relations,  and  for  the  possible  location  of  the  others  Pausanias 
helps  but  little.  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  help  us  much  more.  Furthermore,  Emipides 
(Ph  1100  ff.)  has  the  Argive  host  advance  against  the  town  from  Teumessus,  whic  y 
few  miles  northeast  from  Thebes;  and  when  they  approach  near  the  city,  they  divide  tor 
the  assault  upon  the  gates.  He  names  the  famous  seven  heroes  in  order :  Parthenopaeus, 
Amphiaraus,  Hippomedon,  Tydeus,  Polynices,  Capaneus,  Adrastus.  But  wby  he  cnose 
that  order  is  beyond  the  hope  of  successful  conjecture.  One  s  first  guess  wou  e  a 
is  following  the  order  adopted  for  his  heroes,  because  he  had  already  determined  to  folio 
a  topographic  order  in  the  list  of  gates.  His  gates  are,  in  the  order  named:  Neistan  Proe- 
tidian,  Ogygian,  Homoloidian,  Crenaean,  Electran,  and  “the  seventh  (Hypsistan.).  But 
that  is  anything  but  topographic  order.  The  first  named  gate,  the  Neistan,  is  apparently 
far  removed  from  the  second  named  gate,  the  Proetidian,  which  was  certainly  the  nearest 
one  to  the  approaching  Argive  army.  But  Euripides  may,  with  that  wide  separation,  wish 
to  have  us  see  the  gallant,  impetuous,  young  Parthenopaeus  dash  half  way  round  the  fortress 
to  attack  the  Neistan  Gate,  while  the  staid  old  prophet  advances  cautiously  agamst  the 

The  Ogygian  Gate  we  have  already  assigned,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  sanctuary  of  Athena  Onca.3  But  just  where  may  we  look  for  the  Gate  Ogygian 
or  Oncaean?  Not  merely  its  location  but  even  its  very  existence  has  been  questioned. 
But  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  a  gate  by  that  name  at  Thebes  seems  ill-place  . 

(Ph.  1113)  knew  a  gate  Ogygian;  Pausanias  includes  it  in  the  list  of  the  seven  (IX  b, 
and  declares  “Ogygian”  to  be  the  oldest  name  of  all,  derived  from  the  autochthonous  king 
Ogygus  (IX  5,  1);  Apollodorus  (III  6,  6)  and  Statius  (Theb.  VIII  353;  X  495;  921;  XI  665) 
also  include  the  Ogygian  in  their  lists  of  the  seven  gates.  Following  Pausanias,  we  found 
Athena  Onca  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  Heracleum,5  which,  in  turn,  was  somewhat  to 
the  west  of  Apollo  of  the  Embers.  As  Athena  Onca  is  “close  neighbor”  to  the  Ogygian  gate, 
the  gate  would  be  the  first  or  second  one  west  of  the  Electran  Gate,  possibly  on  the  site  of  the 
present  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  south. 

The  Crenaean,  Homoloidian,  and  Hypsistan  Gates  cannot  be  located  with  any  degree 
of  absolute  certainty.  Pausanias  states  definitely  that  the  Hypsistan  had  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Hypsistus,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  where  that  temple  was.  It  is  only  assump¬ 
tion,  if  we  place  it  upon  the  high  hill  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  modern  city.  If  Hypsistan 
has  to  do  with  8<Jii<rro<;,  that  gate  ought  to  be  at  the  highest  point  in  the  circuit  wall,  as  the 
Neistan  (or,  as  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name  seems  to  be,  Neitan,  yf)txo<;)  ought  to  be 
at  the  lowest  point.  Keramopoullos6  also  has  located  it  there,  on  the  highest  elevation  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  identified  it  with  the  “Oncaean  Gate  which,  following 
Pausanias7  and  the  Scholiast  to  Aeschylus’s  Septem  (486),  I  have  made  identical  with  the 
Ogygian.8 

1Paus.  IX  25,  3:Ata6<4vxwv  SI  •jtotoqxbv  xot7.o6p.evov  dxA  xi is  Auxou  Afpxrjv...  Sta6aatv  ouv  vJ)v  Alpxrjv  olxfotq  xs 
ipsfiuta  Tf)?  IltvSdpou  xal  prjxpbt;  AtvSuptvriS  Ispbv  x.x.X. 

2  Ph.  1098-1100;  see  p.  241. 

3  See  pp.  175-176. 

4  Frazer,  Paus.  Vol.  V,  p.  48. 

6  See  above,  p.  176. 

e’Apx.  AeXx.  Ill  (1917)  pp.  336-337;  466-467;  473-475. 

7  jx  8  5 

8  The  Ogygian  Keramopoullos  identifies  with  Aeschylus’s  “Northern”  Gate. 
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The  Crenaean.  Gate  stood,  it  is  commonly  assumed,  at  the  point  where  the  Dircaean 
stream  left  the  city.  But  is  that  assumption  fully  warranted?  We  may  very  seriously 
question  its  generally  accepted  assignment  to  the  north-central  side  of  the  city.  The  word 
seems  to  have  to  do  with  xpfjvY],  and  we  should  look  for  a  spring  or  springs  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  Scholiast  on  Euripides’s  Phoenissae  1123  hazards  the  conjecture  ’(auq  rfj  Afpxy)  xapixstvTO 
xac  axo  TauTT]<;  (I)vo(xd<j0r]aav  “perhaps  it  was  close  by  Dirce  and  got  its  name  from  that.” 
And  Statius  apparently  assumes  the  same  topographical  condition  and  has  Menoeceus  take 
his  stand  beside  the  “Dircaean  Gate”  to  slay  himself,  an  offering  for  his  city;  and  we  know 
from  Euripides  that  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice  his  blood  fell  into  the  Ares  Spring  that  flows 
into  the  Dircaean  stream  hard  by  the  Ogygian  or  Oncaean  Gate.  Apollodorus,  however, 
has  all  three  names  in  his  list:  Crenaean,  Ogygian,  and  Oncaean.  The  last  two  are  probably 
one  and  the  same.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  made  three  gates  out  of  one?  Furthermore, 
there  are  many  springs. about  modern  Thebes:  the  IIapax6pTi,  the  AeX6tvaxtd)TT)?,  the  B  pav^i, 
the  Oedipodea,  the  “Dircaean  Springs”  a  couple  of  miles  south  of  Thebes,  and  others  more. 
The  waters  of  all  these  flow  together  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  classical  city,  and  near 
the  confluence  Fabricius  has  placed  his  Crenaean  Gate.  That  may  answer  for  the  Crenaean 
Gate  of  the  classical  fortifications,  but  the  city  of  Oedipus  and  Eteocles  could  never  have 
extended  so  far  from  the  Cadmea  into  the  plain.  The  Crenaean  Gate  of  Mycenaean  times 
must  have  been  in  the  walls  of  the  Cadmea  and  may  be  the  gate  at  the  northwest  curve  of 
the  Cadmea,  above  the  spring  B  paveA.1 

To  resume,  then,  the  Electran  Gate  is,  we  may  be  sure,  the  southeastern;  the  Proetidian, 
the  northeastern;  the  Neistan,  a  postern-gate,  low  down  near  the  IlapaxipTi  Spring;  the 
Ogygian  (alias  Oncaean),  diagonally  across  the  city  from  the  Proetidian  and  just  west  of 
the  Electran.  For  the  other  three  we  must  resort  to  little  better  than  guesswork  and  assign 
them  to  suit  our  own  individual  ideas  of  convenience  about  the  circuit  wall  of  Cadmea. 
The  Crenaean  must  be  toward  the  northern  side;2  the  Hypsistan  would  seem  to  have  been 
somewhere  on  the  southwest;  the  Homoloidian  must  have  been  between  the  Electran  and 
the  Proetidian — somewhere  on  the  east. 

Euripides’s  order  of  heroes  and  gates  is  (Ph.  1104-1134): 

Parthenopaeus  Amphiaraus  Hippomedon  Tydeus  Polynices  Capaneus  Adrastus 

Neistan  Proetidian  Ogygian  Homoloidian  Crenaean  Electran  “Seventh”  (Hypsistan?) 


Aeschylus’s  is  (Sep.  375;  423;  458-460;  487-488;  527-547;  569-570;  631-632): 
Tydeus  Capaneus  Eteoclus3  Hippomedon  Parthenopaeus  Amphiaraus 


Proetidian  Electran  Neistan  Athena-Onca  “Northern  Gate”  Homoloidian 
while  Apollodorus  has  them  assigned  as  follows  (III  6,  6)  : 

Adrastus  Capaneus  Amphiaraus  Hippomedon  Polynices  Parthenopaeus 


Homo' 


oidian  Ogygian  Proetidian 


Oncaean 


Hypsistan* 


Electran 


Polynices 

“Seventh” 


Tydeus 

Crenaean 


Apollodorus  must  have  had  a  good  source,  but  we  do  not  know  whence  he  drew.  In  the 
source  or  sources  from  which  Apollodorus  was  compiling  we  should  probably  find  the  same 
gate  named  variously  Oncaean  and  Ogygian.  That  this  gate  had  the  double  appellation  is 
clear  from  the  scholium  to  Aeschylus’s  Septem  486 : 


’’Oyxaq  ’ASTqvdC  -rdq  ’Qyuyiai;  %ulaq  leys t  |  Onca  Athena:  he  means  the  Ogygian  Gate 


As  a  consequence  of  his  making  two  gates  out  of  what  was  one  and  the  same,  Apollodorus 
was  forced  to  leave  out  of  his  list  one  of  the  best  attested  of  the  time-honored  seven,  and 
the  Neistan  was  sacrificed.  But  whatever  the  source  from  which  Apollodorus  drew,  it  is 

1  See  pp.  241-242. 

2  See  p.  241. 

3  Both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  (O.  C.  1313  sqq.)  name  Eteoclus  in  place  of  Adrastus,  who,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  they  followed,  is  leader  of  the  expedition  but  not  one  of  the  seven  heroes;  for  he  came  back  alive. 

4  None  of  the  Greek  poets  use  this  name.  Statius  has  it  in  his  list  in  the  Thebaid  (VIII  353-357); 
Pausanias  also  has  it  in  his  list  (IX  8,  4-7),  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Euripides,  save  that  Euripides  has 
“the  seventh”  instead  of  “Hypsistan.” 
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clear  that  there  was  no  fixed  traditional  assignment  or  that  no  importance  was  attached 
by  the  poets  to  such  tradition.  In  these  three  alone  we  have  almost  complete  confusion. 
The  gates  are  assigned:1 


(Eteoclus  (Ae.  Sep.  460) 

Neistan  <  Parthenopaeus  (Eur.  Ph.  1104-1106) 
(Not  named  in  Apollodorus 2 

[Not  named  in  Aeschylus 
Ogygian  <  Hippomedon  (Eur.  Ph.  1113) 
(Capaneus  (Ap.2) 

I  Not  named  in  Aeschylus 
Polynices  (Eur.  Ph.  1123) 

Tydeus  (Ap.2) 

(Not  named  in  Aeschylus 
Not  named  in  Euripides 
Polynices  (Ap.2) 

[Tydeus  (Ae.  Sep.  377) 

Proetidian\  Amphiaraus  (Eur.  Ph.  1109-1111) 
(Amphiaraus  (Ap.2) 


("Amphiaraus  (Ae.  Sep.  570) 
Homolo'idian\  Tydeus  (Eur.  Ph.  1119-1120) 
(Adrastus  (Ap.2) 

[Capaneus  (Ae.  Sep.  423) 
Electran  ( Capaneus  (Eur.  Ph.  1129) 
[Parthenopaeus  (Ap.2) 

[Hippomedon  (Ae.  Sep.  486) 
Athena  Oncal 

(Hippomedon  (Ap.2) 


Northern  Parthenopaeus  (Ae.  Sep.  527) 


[Polynices  (Ae.  Sep.  6313) 
Seventh  { 

(Adrastus  (Eur.  Ph.  1134) 


Or,  arranging  them  by  the  Argive  heroes  we  get  the  corresponding  confusion: 


Adrastus 


Not  named  in  Aeschylus 
“The  Seventh”  (Eur.  Ph. 
■  1134-1138, 

Homoloidian  (Ap.) 


Homololdian  (Ae.  Sep. 
570) 


Amphiarausl  Proetidian  (Eur.  Ph. 


1109-1112) 
Proetidian  (Ap.) 


[Neistan  (Ae.  Sep.  460) 

Eteoclus  ^  Not  named  in  Euripides 

(Not  named  in  Apollodorus 

[“Northern  Gate”  (Ae.  Sep.  527) 
Parthenopaeusl  Neistan  (Eur.  Ph.  1100-1104) 
(Electran  (Ap.) 

[Proetidian  (Ae.  Sep.  377) 

Tydeus  ( Homoloidian  (Eur.  Ph.  1119-1122) 
[Crenaean  (Ap.) 


Capaneus 


Electran  (Ae.  Sep.  423) 
Electran  (Exit.  Ph.  1129- 
-  1132) 

|  Ogygian  (Ap.) 

I 


[Athena  Onca  (Ae.  Sep.  486) 
Hippomedon <  Ogygian  (Eur.  Ph.  1113-1118) 
(Oncaean  (Ap.) 

[“Seventh”  (Ae.  Sep.  6314) 
Polynices  ( Crenaean  (Eur.  Ph.  1123-1127) 
(Hypsistan  (Ap.) 


The  possibilities  of  variation  are  large;  these  three  authors  have  in  the  rarest  instances  hap¬ 
pened  to  coincide. 

Aeschylus  apparently  has  arranged  the  order  of  his  heroes  with  the  two  most  terrible 
pairs  of  warriors  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  respectively,  and  with  the  tragic  climax  of 
Polynices  at  the  last.  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  names  of  the  heroes;  there  is  a  larger 
discrepancy  in  the  names  and  in  the  assignment  of  the  gates:  Aeschylus  does  not  specifically 
name  the  Ogygian,  Crenaean,  or  Hypsistan  Gate;  in  place  of  them  we  have  a  gate  near  the 
sanctuary  of  “Athena  Onca,”5  the  “northern  gate,”  and,  like  Euripides,  “the  Seventh.” 
The  “northern  gate”  is  almost  certainly  the  Crenaean;  in  the  case  of  the  other  two,  no 
decision  can  be  made.  The  order  of  Aeschylus’s  gates  is  as  far  from  the  topographical  as 
Euripides’s,  and  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  instance 
and  one  only  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  have  the  same  Argive  hero  at  the  same  gate — the 

1  Aeschylus  gives  the  Theban  defenders  of  the  gates:  Neistan,  Megareus  against  Eteoclus  (474) ;  Proetidian, 
Melanippus  against  Tydeus  (414) ;  Homoloidian,  Lasthenes  against  Amphiaraus  (620) ;  Electran,  Polyphontes 
against  Capaneus  (448);  Oncaean,  Hyperbius  against  Hippomedon  (504);  Northern,  Actor  against  Parthe¬ 
nopaeus  (555);  Seventh,  Eteocles  against  Polynices  (672). 

2  The  entire  list  is  given  in  III  6,  6. 

3  It  may  be  that  in  Aeschylus  “Seventh”  is  used  as  nomen  proprium:  cf.  11.  714;  800. 

4  Cf.  also  800-802. 

6  See  pp.  175-176. 
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Electran.  And  though  Euripides  assigns  Polynices  and  Eteocles  to  the  Crenaean  Gate, 
the  fatal  duel  between  the  brothers  is  fought  before  the  Electran  (Ph.  1570). 1 

The  seven  gates  were  flanked  by  seven  towers.2  If  we  attempt  to  visualize  them,  we 
naturally  think  of  the  great  towers  guarding  the  gateways  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  and  Troy. 
So  at  Mycenaean  Thebes  the  approaches  to  the  gates  were  defended  by  great  towers  (Eur. 
Ph.  1058): 


xd  B'  exTaxupya  xXfjOpa  ya<;  |  our  country’s  seven-towered  bars 

(ibid.  1090-1091) : 


KpeovToq  xacq  Creon’s  son  .  .  .  took  his  stand 

xupywv  £%’  axpov  azaq  upon  the  towers’ height 

All  seven  gates  had  bars  and  bolts  to  secure  them;  that  is  implied  in  the  verse  just  quoted: 
They  are  specifically  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Proetidian  Gate  (Ae.  Sep.  395-396) : 


tE<;  IIpcuTou  xuXwv 

xkf)0 pwv  Xu0€VTwv  xpouTGCTstv  9Ep£YYU0<? ; 


who  is  competent  to  open  the  bars 
of  Proetus’s  Gate  and  stand  in  defense  of  it? 


The  bar  was  drawn  across  the  gate,  when  closed,  and  shot  into  strong  sockets  in  the  great 
stone  jambs,  as  we  see  them  still  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  (Eur.  Ph.  114-116): 


apa  xuXac  x7f]0poi<;  la'kv. oBet’  Ep.6oka  ts 
Xai'viocaiv  ’ApupEovoq  Bpyavon; 

teixso?  IjppLoaTat; 


pray,  are  the  gates,  with  bronze-covered  panels, 
close-fastened  with  bars  shot  into  the  stone- 
casings 

of  Amphion’s  walls? 


About  the  summit  of  the  walls  ran  a  coping  or  cornice  to  finish  them  off  (Eur.  Ph.  1180) : 


t;Bt)  B’  uxsp6a(vovTa  tsix^wv 


and  as  he  was  just  gaining  the  coping  of  the  walls 


Capaneus  is  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city;  the  point  chosen  by  him  for  his  attack  may  have 
been  a  tower  by  the  gate  assigned  to  him,  or  it  may  have  been  some  weaker  place  in  the 
circuit  wall.  At  all  events,  walls  and  towers  alike  would  seem  to  have  been  finished  off 
with  a  cornice,  both  for  looks  and  for  defensory  purposes. 

In  an  article  on  Die  Sieben  Thore  Thebens  in  Hermes  XXVI  (1891)  pp.  191-242,  worked 
out  with  all  that  famous  scholar’s  acumen  and  brilliance,  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
attempts  to  prove  that  “seven-gated”  Thebes  is  all  a  myth  as  far  as  the  seven  gates  are 
concerned.  They  were  a  poetic  invention  from  Homer  to  Pindar  and  the  tragic  poets  and 
Pausanias.  He  waives  aside  Pausanias’s  pivoucu  Be  y.at  elp  r^dq  etc  “and  they  are  still  there 
to  our  own  day”  as  credulity  to  poetic  tradition;  for  the  periegete,  he  says,  uses  only  three 
of  the  seven  gates  for  his  topographical  purposes!  Granting  that  the  Attic  tragic  poets, 
presenting  in  fifth  century  Athens  plays  that  deal  with  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  Thebes, 
might  have  played  fast  and  loose  with  a  “seven-gated”  fortification  about  their  rival  neighbor 
city,  though  its  general  topography  and  its  walls  and  towers  were  perfectly  familiar  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  audience,  what  kind  of  folly  must  he  attribute  to  Pindar,  whose  favorite 
epithet  of  his  own  native  town  is  “seven-gated”!3  Even  the  “Boeotian  Swine,”  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  would  have  laughed  him  out  of  court  or  run  him  out  of  town  for  singing  forever 
of  their  city  with  its  three  gates  as  “seven-gated.” 

As  final  proof  (die  Hauptsache )  that  Thebes  never  had  more  then  three  gates  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff  states  that  modern  Thebes  has  only  three  entrances.  At  least  he  found  only 
three!  There  may  be  only  three  entrances  for  carriages.  But  if  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
will  go  again  to  Thebes  and  try  once  more,  he  may  be  led  into  or  out  of  the  Cadmea  by  four 
more  entrances  at  least  as  easy  of  ascent  or  descent  as  the  postern  way  at  Tiryns  or  at 
Mycenae  or  at  Mycenaean  Athens.  He  cites  these  pre-Homeric  castles  as  further  proof 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Mycenaean  princes  to  the  principle  of  having  as  few  openings  as 
possible  in  the  castle  walls.  Ergo,  Thebes  also  could  have  had  not  more  than  three.  But 
Mycenaean  Troy  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  when  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff  wrote,  with 

1  Cf.  Paus.  IX  9,  2  and  p.  263  footnote  5.  In  IX  25,  1-2,  Pausanias  definitely  assigns  the  scene  of  the 
duel  between  the  brothers  to  the  space  before  the  Neistan  Gate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cadmea. 

2  Eur.  Antiope;  Ph.  823-827;  see  p.  264. 

3  Used  eight  times  in  the  Epinicians  alone:  Pyth.  3,  90;  8,  39;  9,  80;  11,  11;  Isth.  1,  66;  7  (8),  15  b; 
Ne.  4,  19;  9,  18;  Frag.  104,  63-64. 
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its  three  gates  in  less  than  one  third  of  the  circuit  of  the  citadel,  and  we  are  all  pretty  well 
agreed  that  not  one  of  these  three  is  the  Scaean  Gate  or  the  Dardanian  Gate.  Of  course 
both  City  II  and  City  VI  at  Troy  had  too  many  gates,  and  some  of  them  were  walled  up 
in  the  course  of  time.  But  there  are  the  gates.  So,  too,  the  Mycenaean  Acropolis  of  Athens 
had  three  entrances:  the  nine-gated  Pelargicum,  and  two  on  the  north.  The  castle  of  Gla 
in  Lake  Copais — not  a  city  at  all,  but  only  a  strongly  fortified  palace — had  four.  And  to  me 
it  is  more  than  a  striking  coincidence  that  there  are  to-day  just  seven  entrances  to  Thebes, 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  Cadmea. 

As  surely  as  there  was  a  war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes — yea,  far  more  surely  and  better 
attested — there  was  a  wall  of  fortification  about  that  city,  broken  by  its  seven  gates.  Our 
witnesses  are  numerous  and  they  are  reliable — Homer,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Apollodorus,  Pherecydes,  Aristodemus,  Pausanias,  and  the  Romans. 

Of  the  walls  of  Mycenaean  Thebes  only  the  fewest  stones  remain:  there  are  a  few  remains, 
huge  blocks  like  those  of  which  the  walls  of  Tiryns  are  constructed,  uncovered  near  the  Proe- 
tidian  gate  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Cadmea,  less  considerable  fragments  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Frankish  tower,  and  a  more  considerable  fragment  of  a  great  Mycenaean 
wall  four  metres  thick  on  the  western  slope  of  the  citadel  at  the  end  of  Proetus  Street. 


VIII.  VARIOUS  OTHER  BUILDINGS 

cl  Th®  Ar®°Pag^s  Court;  b.  The  Heliastic  Courts;  c.  The  Stoas— the  Royal 
Stoa,  the  Stoa  Basileus,  the  Stoa  of  the  Flour-merchants,  the  Poecile  Stoa; 
d.  The  Odeum  and  the  Orchestra;  e.  The  Stadium;  f.  The  Arsenal  in  Athens. 


1.  The  Areopagus  Court 

One  of  the  most_  fascinating  problems  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least  clear  points 
o  interest  m  the  city  of  Athens  is  the  Areopagus.  It  figures  large  in  the  Eumenides  of 
esc  y  us,  u  eschylus  may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  audience  knew  every  inch  of  the 

CEum  685d  689^90)^  t0  n0thing’  He  gives  its  name  and  explains  the  etymology 


itayov  §  Apscov  t6v8’,  ’Apa^ovwv  I8pav 

"Apet  S’  e'0uov,  Iv0sv  Iut’  ix(ovup.o<; 
icsTrpa  xctyo q  t’  ’’Apecoq 


and  the  hill  of  Ares  here,  where  the  Amazons  took 
their  stand 

and  they  sacrificed  to  Ares,  whence  the  rock  bears 
the  name  of  Hill  of  Ares 


He  speaks  of  it  as  a  “council-room”  or  “place  of  council”  (Eum.  570): 

xXr)poup.evou  yap  touSs  PouXeurrjptou  |  while  the  council-room  here  is  filling 

The  word  gouXeuTfjptov  ordinarily  means  a  chamber,  a  building,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  anything  more  than  a  place  where  councilmen  meet.  Aeschylus  uses  the  same  word 
for  the  Areopagus  court  again  (Eum.  683-684) : 


eorac  8£  xal  t8  XotxSv  Alyeox;  aTpaTw 
del  StxaaTwv  touto  @ouXeuTT)ptov 

and  again  (ibid.  704-706) : 


and  this  shall  be  for  Aegeus’s  folk  henceforth 
forever  the  council-room  of  the  judges 


xepSdiv  a'0txTOv  touto  @ouXeuTY)ptov, 
alSofov,  8iju0upov,  eu86vTo>v  uxep 
iyprjyopix;  <p po u p^pua  yijq  xaOiaTapac 


this  I  establish  a  council-room  incor¬ 
ruptible,  quick  to  wrath,  a  guardian  of 
the  land  ever  vigilant  for  those  who  sleep 


The  epithets  in  this  last  passage  make,  it  clear  that  it  is  here  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus 
court,  not  their  council-chamber  or  their  place  of  meeting,  that  is  meant  by  ^ouXeuT^ptov. 
The  court  was  convened  by  the  blasts  of  a  trumpet  (Ae.  Eum.  567-569) : 


ri  t’  ouv  StctTopo^  a(0epo<;  TupaiQvtxf) 
cdXxty£,  P poTSto u  xveupaToq  xXiqpoupivrj, 
ux^ptovov  yfjpupa  ipatvlTO)  axpaTlj) 


let  the  Tuscan  trumpet,  piercing  the 

sky,  be  filled  with  the  breath  of  a  man  and 

attune  its  haughty  clangor  to  the  people’s  ear 


The  summit  of  the  hill  is  bare  rock,  artificially  leveled,  with  cuttings  for  altars  or 
benches  (?).  The  spade  is  incapable  of  helping  here.  We  must  depend  upon  our  literary 
sources,  and  they  are  strangely  silent. 

Besides  the  story  of  Ares’s  trial  for  the  slaying  of  Halirrhothius,2  Euripides  contributes 
one  brief  passage  of  topographical  interest  (I.  T.  961-964) : 


w<;  8’  el<;  "Apatov  o^Oov  fjxov,  £<;  Sfxiqv  t’ 
Iottjv,  iyd>  piv  0aTspov  Xa6wv  (3d0pov, 
t8  8’  dXXo  xpea6etp’  ^xep  •qv  ’Epcvuiov 
etxwv  8’  dxouaaq  0’  aYpaTO?  p^Tpoq  x£pt 


1  Cp.  also  Eur.  I.  T.  1469-1472. 
s  Eur.  El.  1258-1269:  eaxcv  S’  ”Apeio<;  xtq  ox6o?,  ou  xpOxov  0eol 
Itovx’  Ixl  (p-qqjota-tv  aTpiaxo?  x^pi, 
'AXipp60tov  ox’  2xxav’  tipiSypwv  "ApYji;, 
pfjviv  0uyotxp!><;  avoafwv  vup.<peufju4xwv, 
xSvxou  xpifovxo?  xoccS’,  Yv’  eioe6eax(4xTj 
?iei<xla  x’  ioxlv  f  lx.  ye  xoij  0eol<;. 


and  when  I  came  to  Ares’  Hill  and  faced  my 
trial,  I  took  the  one  platform,  and  she  who  was 
the  eldest  of  the  Erinyes  the  other.  Then 
having  heard  and  spoken  on  the  charge 
of  mother’s  bloodshed  .  .  . 


vixav  ’ '(van ;  ipritpoiai  xbv  peiiyovx’  deef 
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We  are  not  told  of  any  building  there;  there  is  no  trace  upon  the  rock  of  the  existence  of 
any  building  at  any  time.  It  is  true,  Vitruvius  does  mention1  as  still  standing  in  his  clay 
upon  the  Areopagus  an  ancient  building  roofed  with  clay.  What  it  was  _we  do  not  know. 
It  was  not  the  courthouse  of  the  Areopagus  Court;  for  that  tribunal  held  its  sessions  under 
the  open  sky.2  Other  building  there  was  none;  but  there  were  the  two  platforms.  Perhaps 
two  of  the  cuttings  still  to  be  seen  may  have  carried  the  bases  of  the  two  gd6pa  that  Euripides 

nTll  that  Pausanias  tells  us  (I  28,  5)  he  could  have  taken,  paraphrased  directly  from 
Euripides,  stories  and  all,  with  slight  additions: 


xa0o  xai  6  "Apstoq  xayoq.  ecm  Si 
"Apstoq  xayoq  xaXou[A£voq,  otc 
xperuoq  "A pTQq  ivTCtuOa  ixp£0T).  .  . 
xpi0i)vat  ££  xal  ucrspov  ’Opiamgv 
Xiyoucrtv  £xi  t£>  <p6v tp  zi jq  p.T]Tp6q‘ 
xai  $wp.6q  ianv  ’A0Y)vaq  ’Apeiaq, 
ov  dve0T]xsv  ccxocpuyuv  tttjv  SIxtqv. 

Touq  Si  d pyouq  X(0ouq,  i<p’  wv 

ka zdatv  oaot  SExaq  uxixotJIJt  xa'1 
StwxovTEq,  tov  [iiv  "ISpeoiq  tov  Si 
’AvacSslaq  auztiv  6vop.a^ouac. 


and  then  the  Areopagus.  Now,  it  is 
called  Areopagus  because  Ares  was  the 
first  to  be  tried  there.  .  .  . 

And  they  say  that  later  Orestes  also 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  mother. 

There  is  also  an  altar  to  Athena  Areia, 
which  he  dedicated  for  that  he  was  acquitted. 

As  for  the  two  unfinished  stones  upon  which 
defendants 

and  prosecutors  take  their  stand,  the  people 
call  them  respectively  “the  stone  of 
Injury”  and  “the  stone  of  Ruthlessness.” 


His  account  adds  to  Euripides’s  only  the  altar  of  Athena  Areia  and  gives  the  names  of  the 


twostones.  ,  ,  t^t  oc\ 

Frazer  comments  upon  them  as  follows:3  “Theophrastus  (cited  by  Zenobius,  I  )  say 

that  there  were  altars  of  Injury  and  Ruthlessness  at  Athens;  he  probably  refers  to  these 
stones,  which  may  have  been  altar-shaped  blocks.  According  to  Cicero  (de  Legg.  II  11,  8) 
the  Athenians,  after  expiating  the  Cylonian  massacre,  erected  a  shrine  of  Contumely  and 
Impudence,  by  which  Cicero  means  the  altars  or  stones  of  Injury  and  Ruthlessness. 
Xenophon  alludes  to  the  stone  of  Ruthlessness  when  he  says  (Symp.  VIII  35)  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  esteemed  Ruth  (alBwq,  i.e.  ‘pity,’  ‘reverence’)  a  goddess  but  not  Ruth¬ 
lessness  (dvacBeta).  Euripides  refers  to  the  two  stones  when  he  makes  Orestes  say  (I.  1  •  9b  1 
sqq.)  that  on  coming  to  the  Areopagus  to  be  tried  he  occupied  one  pedestal  or  seat  (  paOpov), 
while  the  eldest  of  the  Furies  (his  accusers)  took  the  other.  On  a  cameo4  and  a  vase-painting 
which  represent  the  acquittal  of  Orestes,  the  accused  is  seen  with  his  right  foot  planted  on 
a  rough  stone,  probably  the  stone  of  Injury  (Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiqq.,  I 
p.  398  sq.,  figs.  491  and  493).  Some  have  fancied  they  could  identify  the  two  stones  with  two 
blocks  standing  on  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Wordsworth  says:  ‘Immediately 
above  the  steps,  on  the  level  of  the  hill,  is  a  bench  of  stone  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a  triclinium:  it  faces  south:  on  its  east  and  west 
side  is  a  raised  block;  the  former  may  perhaps  have  been  the  tribunal,  the  latter  the  rude 
stones  which  Pausanias  saw  here’  ( Athens  and  Attica ,  p.  62). 

“Perhaps  the  two  stones  were  used  to  swear  on,  the  accuser  and  accused  standing  on 
them  as  they  took  their  oaths.  We  have  seen  (note  on  I  3,  1)  that  in  the  Royal  Colonnade 
at  Athens  there  was  a  stone  which  was  used  for  a  like  purpose.  The  custom  of  swearing  on 
a  stone  is  not  uncommon  among  primitive  peoples.” 

Upon  the  famous  Corsini  silver  bowl,5  which  gives  us  in  a  fine  relief  a  copy  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  Zopyrus,  a  contemporary  of  Pompey,  representing  the  acquittal  of  Orestes,  we  find 
one  of  the  Erinyes  (?)  sitting  upon  an  unwrought  stone.  The  unfinished  surface  of  the  hill 
is  suggested  by  the  rough  stone  against  which  she  sets  her  right  foot ;  and  the  open-air  court¬ 
room  is  reproduced  in  the  two  pillars  set  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  judicial  space.  The 
unwrought  stone  upon  which  the  Erinys  sits  is  inside  the  space  in  which  stand  the  official 
voting  urns  upon  the  sacred  table,  and  Athena  is  just  in  the  act  of  dropping  into  one  of 
them  the  deciding  ballot.  As  the  stone  seat  of  the  accuser  is  wholly  unwrought,  no  name 


They  avoided  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  sitting  at  night  (Luc.  Hermot.  64;  de  domo  18). 


i  II  1,  5. 

^  Pollux,  VIII  118. 

3  Pa.U8.  II,  p.  364.  m  id  nm 

4  In  St.  Petersburg.  Reproduced  also  in  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.  Ill,  1  Sp.  991- 

8  Reproduced  in  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.  Ill  1,  Sp.  987-988;  Baum.,  Denkm.  II,  p.  1119  (Fig.  1316),  see 
also  the  literature  there  quoted. 
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appears  upon  it.  But  an  example  of  a  named  and  inscribed  stone  upon  which  witnesses 
were  required  to  stand  when  giving  their  testimony  we  have  in  the  well  known  Darius  vase 
in  Naples.1  Before  the  Great  King  stands  the  exiled  Spartan  king  Damaratus  (?)  upon  a 
round  plinth  painted  in  light  yellow  and  inscribed  with  the  word  I1EP2  AI.  And  from  Aelian 
(Var.  Hist.  XII  62)  we  learn  that  if  any  one  ventured  to  bring  before  the  Persian  king  any 
deep  secret  or  doubtful  information,  he  took  his  stand  upon  a  plinth  of  gold  to  present  his 
testimony  before  the  king. 

The  significance  of  the  name  inscribed  is  suggestive  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
Persian  State.  The  contrast  between  the  golden  bar  of  Persia  and  the  unwrought  stones  of 
Athens  is  also  significant.  In  both  cases  we  have  as  a  “witness  box”  a  basis  bearing  a  mean¬ 
ingful  name. 

2.  The  Heliastic  Courts 


Besides  the  Court  of  the  Areopagus,  there  were  in  Athens  ordinary  civil  courts  of  justice, 
known  as  the  Heliastic  Courts.  There  were  a  number  of  them — just  how  many  we  do  not 
know.  These  had  regular  court-house  buildings,  though,  when  Solon  created  the  institution, 
they  probably  sat  under  the  open  sky.2 

Pausanias3  gives  the  names  of  several  of  the  civil  courts — the  Parabystum,  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  city;4  the  Trigonum,  so  named  from  its  shape;  the  Batrachium  and  the  Phoenicium, 
so  called  from  their  colors;  the  Palladium;  the  Delphinium;  the  Prytaneum;  Phreattys;  and, 
the  largest  and  most  commodius  of  all,  the  Heliaea.5  But  they  were  all  conducted  by  the 
select  bodies  of  Heliasts. 

All  the  old  courts  under  the  open  sky  (except  the  Heliaea)  seem  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  new  court-houses.6  Indeed,  “the  New”  seems  to  have  been  a  name  for  one  of  them  (Ar. 
Vesp.  120): 


iBixa^ev  ziq  Katv&v  £p.xea<i>v 


he  plunged  into  the  New  and  went  to  pleading  a 
case 


Some  of  the  names  assigned  by  Pausanias  are  not  found  elsewhere — Batrachium  and 
Phoenicium,  for  example;  but  the  Palladium,  as  well  as  the  Heliaea,  plays  a  part  in  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  We  know  from  Pausanias7  and  Aristotle8  that  the  especial  business 
of  the  court  of  the  Palladium  was  to  try  cases  of  involuntary  homicide,  conspiracy  (to  kill), 
and  the  slaying  of  a  slave,  a  resident  alien,  or  a  foreigner.  It  was  called  “Palladium,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pausanias,9  from  an  incident  in  the  return  of  the  Greek  heroes  from  Troy,  when 
the  Argives  under  Diomedes  stopped  off  at  Athens,  and  Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
carried  off  the  famous  image  of  Pallas.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued  an  Athenian  was  acci¬ 
dentally  knocked  down  and  trampled  to  death  by  Demophon’s  horse.  A  court  was  instituted 
on  the  spot  for  the  trial  of  Demophon  on  a  charge  of  homicide.  And  there  (at  Phalerum)  the 

1  Reproduced  in  Baum.,  Denkm.  I,  Tafel  VI  (between  pp.  416  and  417). 

2  The  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of  the  derivation  of  'HXiafa  from  ^Xto? ;  but  many  also  derive  the 
name  from  dXfiUa0at.  Both  etymologies  are  ancient:  Schol.  Dem.  XXV  21:  f)  'HXia£a  \iye vat  auxb?  6  xoxo? 
xou  (xsydXou  Scxaaxiqpfou  xal  xb  d0potap.a  xtov  sxetae  8ixal(6vx<i>v.  'HXia£a  §s  sxXt)0tj  b  x6xo<;  xapd  xb  sxefas  aXli^eaOat 
xal  auva0po£t(e(T0ai  xb  xXfjOo?  xwv  Stxaaxwv.  .  .  .  xtve?  Ss  Xlyouatv  sx  xou  uxacGpov  elvat  xbv  xbxov  xal  xbv  t^Xtov  exet  evSov 
•xpojSdXXeiv.  Cf.  Schol.  Ar.  Vesp.  88:  dxb  xou  p.e-ftaxou  8i*aaxT)p(ou  vfj?  f)Xta(ac,  oxep  ouxw  xaXetxac  S id  xb  iv 
uxaiBpw  elvat  xai  ■fjXfep  £dXXea0at.  Cf.  also  the  play  upon  the  words:  Ar.  Vesp.  772  fjXtdaei  xpbc  t)Xiov,  and  Ar. 
Av.  109—110:  Eld.  p.wv  fjXiaaxd;  EY.  [xdXXd  0axspou  xpbxou, 

dxijXtaaxd. 

a  j  28  8 

4  It  may  have  stood  in  the  market-place  (Ant.  V  10),  and  Pausanias’s  “obscure  place”  may  be  an  attempt 

at  etymologizing.  See  Frazer,  Paus.  II,  p.  368.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  . 

5  Aristophanes  also  calls  the  Heliaea  by  name  but  tells  us  nothing  of  it,  except  perhaps  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  place  (Eq.  897-898) : 

xd'xecx’  iv  'HXtafa 
pSiovxs?  dxoxxelvstav  ol  Stxaaxaf. 

6  Antiphon  (V  11)  implies  that  while  certain  courts  [we  might  name  the  Areopagus,  Palladium,  Phreatto, 
Delphinium,  Prytaneum]  were  held  under  the  open  sky,  the  heliastic  courts  were  under  roofs :  exeixa  Si,  8 
xdvxa;  oipiai  up.a<;  sx(axaa0ac,  axavxa  xa  StxaaxTjpia  iv  bxa£0p(p  5cxdl(oi  xa?  8(xa?  xou  <p6vou.  ...  6  Stcbxuv  xtjv  Sixtjv 

xou  ®6vou  Yva  p.t)  bpuopbpto?  ylyv^xai  xqj  auGsvxfl.  ,  ,  .  . 

7  I  28,  8:  oxbaa  Sk  Ixl  xot?  <poveuaiv  eaxtv,  dXXa  xaUxl  HaXXaSfip  xaXouat,  xal  xoiS  dxoxxsfvaaiv  dxouaiwg  xpfat? 

xa9l<JXT)xe. 

8  Const.  Ath.  57.  ,  x  -r\-  j  + 

9  1  28  9.  According  to  the  more  common  version  of  the  story,  it  was  Agamemnon,  not  Diomedes,  tnat 
landed  in  Attica  with  the  Palladium,  and  it  was  a  pitched  battle  in  which  some  Argives  were  killed  that 
caused  the  trial  for  homicide. 
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Palladium  was  set  up.  And  from  it  the  name  was  given  to  the  court  for  the  trial  of  in¬ 
voluntary  homicides.  To  this  central  fact  Aristophanes  also  bears  witness  in  a  fragment 
of  an  unidentified  play  (Frag.  585  K.) : 

#x<i)v  xtsvA  as,  Tixvov  6  8’  ctxexpEvaio,  “I  shall  kill  you  accidentally,  my  child”;  and  he 

answered : 

IlaXXaSEt})  T#p’,  d>  xarep,  8u>aei<;  8Exr)v  “Then,  father,  you  will  pay  the  penalty  at  the 

order  of  the  Palladium” 


Aristophanes  gives  us  many  details  of  the  arrangements  of  a  Heliastic  Court.  The 
courtroom  was  entered  through  a  latticed  door  or  gate  in  a  latticed  fence.  So  important 
was  the  role  played  by  this  latticed  gate  that  the  law-court  fanatic,  Philocleon,  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  litigation  without  that  most  essential  feature  (Ar.  Vesp.  829-833): 


4>I.  ^xEcxeq  outo<;'  ws  6XEyou  p.’  dxcoXeaag. 

aveu  SpuppaxTou  tyjv  SExrjv  pteXXeti;  xaXetv, 

8  xpwTov  iQpuv  Ttov  Eepwv  £<f aEvsxo; 

BA.  p,a  t8v  A{’  o6  xapecmv.  4>I.  dXX’  lyw 

8pap.tov 

auT&s  xop.toOp.ac  t6  ye  xapamlx’  Iv8o0ev 


PH.  Hold  on  there!  You’ve  pretty  nearly  done 
me  up! 

You  mean  to  open  court  without  a  lattice? 

We  thought  that  the  first  step  in  the  rites. 

BD.  By  Zeus!  we  haven’t  any.  PH.  Well, 
I’ll  run 

in  and  bring  one  out  in  a  minute  myself 


That  Philocleon  can  so  suddenly  improvise  a  portable  lattice  suggests  the  fact  that  the 
fence  or  gate  to  the  heliastic  courts  could  not  have  been  a  very  heavy  or  substantial  archi¬ 
tectural  piece.  And  when  he  re-enters  with  his  “bar,”  Bdelycleon  asks  in  surprise  (844): 


tout!  tE  icrTc; 


what  in  the  world  is  that  thing? 


and  his  father  answers : 


Xocpoxop,eiov  'Ea-rEap  |  Hestia’s  pigsty 

“Hestia’s  pigsty”  is  the  little  crate  of  withes  in  which  the  little  pigs  consecrated  to  the  hearth- 
goddess  were  kept  on  the  premises — perhaps  at  the  very  hearth  itself.  This  lattice  fence 
Philocleon  could  easily  pick  up  and  carry  out  before  the  house.  The  use  of  a  pigsty  for  the 
courtroom  may  contain  an  additional  element  of  satire  on  the  Athenian  jury! 

The  word  for  “lattice”  in  the  passage  above  (1.  830)  is  singular  in  form;  it  is  usually 
plural,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same.1  The  plural  may  contain  some  connotation  of  the 
number  of  slats  used  in  the  construction  of  the  door  itself,  or  in  the  latticed  fence  that  en¬ 
closed  the  whole  space  set  aside  for  the  jury.  The  Senate  house  (BouX-rj)  had  the  same  sort 
of  fence  and  lattice  door  for  the  admission  of  the  members  to  the  “floor.”  The  law  courts, 
being  held  for  the  most  part  under  the  open  sky,  were  enclosed  only  within  this  latticed 
fence.  It  was  capable  of  being  locked  up,  though  perhaps  none  too  securely,  when  court 
was  not  in  session  (Ar.  Eq.  1317) : 

Ti  8txaaTT)pta  auyxXeEetv,  ol<;  y)  x6Xcq  ijSe  to  lock  up  the  law  courts  in  which  the  city  finds 

yeyr)0ev  its  joy 

The  lattice  work  was  not  only  weak  in  construction,  but  it  was  low  enough  for  a  man  to 
jump  over.  When  the  Prytanies  hear  from  the  Sausage-Seller  the  announcement  of  a  great 
catch  of  herring  and  the  dirt-cheap  price  of  the  fish,  they  refuse  to  wait  to  listen  to  peace- 
talk  and  in  their  eagerness  to  get  to  the  fish-market  they  jump  over  the  lattices,  right  and 
left  (Ar.  Eq.  675): 

e!0’  uxepexYiSov  tou<;  Spu<paxTouq  xavTaxi;  I  they  then  went  jumping  over  the  lattices  in  every 

I  direction 

The  word  xavTaxrj  “on  every  side,  right  and  left”  implies  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Spuipaxioc 
were  a  latticed  fence  enclosing  the  space  reserved  for  the  Prytanies,  if  not  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Senate.  So  at  the  law  courts  there  was  the  latticed  fence  inside  which  the  judges 
sat.  And  under  this  fence  the  arch-pleader  expresses  his  desire  to  be  buried,  when  death 
should  cut  him  off  from  the  pleasures  of  the  courts  (Ar.  Vesp.  385-386) : 

1  In  Arist.  Const.  Ath.  (50,  2)  SpupaxTo?  is  apparently  a  fence;  the  writer  lists  among  the  duties  of  the 
<hrruv6p,oi  that  of  seeing  to  it  that  people  do  not  encroach  upon  the  public  streets  with  their  buildings  and 
fences;  xal  tjc<;  b Sou?  xtoXuouai  xaTocxoSop.£tv,  xocl  Spup&xToix;  uxspTwv  oSOv  uxepxelvetv. 
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r\y  tc  xa0w  ’yd),... 

aveXBvTeq  xai  xaTaxXauuavTei;  0sTvat  pi’  6xB 

Toiai  BpuipdxTOiq 


if  anything  happens  to  me,  .  .  , 
carry  me  out  and  mourn  over  me  and  lay 
me  under  the  lattices 


And  there  at  the  lattice  men  with  cases  awaited  their  summons  before  the  judges  (Ar.  Vesp. 
552-553) : 


8v  xpwTa  p.lv  epxovx’  it;  euvrj<;  TYjpoua’  ixl 

xolq  SpufdxToti; 
avSpsi;  geyaXoc  xai  TETpaxr)^et<; 


and  at  the  lattices  they  wait  for  him  as 
he  comes  leisurely  from  his  couch — 
those  big,  six-foot  fellows 


In  this  latticed  fence  there  is  a  latticed  gate  through  which  passed  the  Heliasts,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Buie,  the  Senators.  The  little  gate  itself  might  be  called  SpuipaxTo?,1  but  in 
a  narrower  and  more  technical  sense  it  is  a  xiyxXlq.  The  two  things  belong  intimately  to¬ 
gether  but  they  are  not  identical.  This  we  know  from  the  unequivocal  statements  of  Pollux 
(VIII  17): 


TWV  B£  TOU  BtXaOTTJpfoU  (JLEpdjv  ilJTl 
xod  xiyxXl<;  xcd  SpucpaxToq 

For  the  identification  of  xiyxX(<;  as  the  wicket 
(VIII  124) : 


of  the  arrangements  of  the  court  we  have 
the  lattice  gate  and  the  lattice  fence 

gate  we  have  also  the  exact  definition  of  Pollux 


al  piv  ouv  twv  BixcktttqpIwv  0upat 
xiyxXlBeq  ^xaXouvTO,  aq  'Pwpaiot, 
xayxeXAWTdq  Xiyouaiv 


so  the  doors  of  the  court  rooms 
were  called  “lattices”;  the  Romans 
call  them  cancelli  (“lattices,”  “bars”) 


and  Salmasius  explains  carefully  (Hist.  Aug.  p.  483) :  Latini  tamen  cancellos  non  tantum 
fores  toO  StxauTTjptou,  sed  etiam  omne  consaeptum  appellant.2 

The  Thesmothetae  had  charge  of  the  wicket,  and  during  business  hours  one  of  them 
stood  by  the  gate  to  admit  authorized  jurymen  and  to  exclude  such  as  had  no  right  to  enter. 
The  gate  was  closed  at  the  opening  of  the  court  and  after  that  no  one  was  supposed  to  get 
through  (Ar.  Vesp.  775) : 


oil  Belt;  a’  dxoxXfjcet  0eap.o0dTY)<;  zfj  xiyxXlBi  |  no  officer  shall  shut  you  out  by  closing  the  bar 

The  “bar”  is  the  gate  through  which  those  who  had  a  right  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
court  were  permitted  to  pass.  It  is  the  classical  counterpart  to  the  Temple  Bar  of  London. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  fifth  century  Athens  we  find  “the  bar”  used  in  almost  every 
sense  in  which  we  have  it  to-day.3  So,  Philocleon  appears  “at  the  bar,”  meaning  “in  court” 
(Ar.  Vesp.  124) : 


b  S’  ave<pavT)  xve<pato<;  ixl  Tjj  xiyxXlBi 
(Ar.  Atanr.,  Frag.  210  K.): 

6  S’  r)XtaaTf)<;  elpxe  xpBq  ttIjv  xcyxXiBa 


|  and  before  daylight  he  appeared  again  at  the  bar 
|  and  the  heliast  marched  to  the  bar 


That  the  “bar”  (xtyxXt'q)  is  the  door  to  the  court  room  is  attested  also  by  Harpocration  com¬ 
menting  on  this  fragment: 


xtyxXl?*  al  twv  BixaaTT]plwv 
0upai  xtyxXlBeq  ixaXouvTo 


bar:  the  doors  of  the  court¬ 
rooms  were  called  bars 


That  they  were  made  of  lattice  work,  or  pickets,  seems  clear  also  from  another  line  in  the 
Wasps  (Ar.  Vesp.  349): 


o  utw  xittw  Bid  twv  cavlBwv  p,£Ta  xotPhig? 

xepieXOefv 


I  itch  so  to  get  through  the  pickets  and 
go  round  with  my  ballot  in  hand 


So  the  Scholiast  interprets  it  when  he  says  that  Bid  twv  cravlSwv  means 

Bid  twv  BpuipaxTwv,  ha  Xeyfi  ixi0upw  through  the  lattices,  meaning:  I 

4v  zb  BixaaTT]pE(p  iX0eiv  wish  to  go  to  the  court-house 

1  Schol.  Ar.  Vesp.  830:  Spupoxxot;'  xh  icapasTeiv6(j.evov  fuXov  xolq  Z'.y.acxalq. 

2  We  find  in  late  authorities  (Et.  Mag.  p.  289,  5;  Hesychius,  s.  v.  SpGpax-roi;  Bekker,  An.  Gr.  I  p.  271,  33) 
the  same  confusion  between  Spupaxxot  and  xcyxXt;. 

3  Schol.  Ar.  Vesp.  124:  [xtyxA(St]  dvxl  xou  sv  x<J>  SixocaxTjpifp. . . .  xtyxXR  yap  tj  0upa  xou  Stxoraxripfou. 
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But  in  line  848  aav£8e<;  are  something  entirely  different: 

qpe  pe  yuv,  dveyxw  Tag  aavISa?  xai  Taq  ypa?a<;  come  now,  let  me  bring  the  [bulletin]  boards  and 

the  indictments 

The  old  man  has  just  lugged  in  the  paling-fence  for  the  judge’s  enclosure;  everything  seems 
to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  court  proceedings;  but  more  of  the  court  paraphernalia 
must  be  improvised,  and  Bdelycleon  proposes  to  bring  in  the  bulletin  boards  containing  the 
announcements  of  the  cases  to  be  tried  in  the  particular  court.  Hesychius  seems  to  have 
this  passage  in  mind  when  he  defines 

aavfSeq-  Xeuxwga  oxou  boards:  the  whitened  [board]  on  vhich 

at  SExat  Xiyovrat  the  cases  are  told 

Mr.  Merry  would  have  the  same  meaning  for  cravlBs?  in  both  passages.  In  the  former  (1. 349), 
he  sees  Philocleon  going  about  from  bulletin  board  to  bulletin  board  sizing  up  the  various 
cases  and  making  up  his  mind  in  advance  as  to  the  disposition  he  will  make  of  the  voting- 
shell  in  his  hand.  Wachsmuth1  sees  in  the  “boards”  a  tribune — a  temporary  platform 
built  of  planks  on  which  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  had  his  seat.  That  is  not  nearly 
so  satisfactory.  It  is  possible  that  when  Bdelycleon  says  dvsyxw  xac;  cravISag  he  means  “let 
me  carry  the  lattice”;  and  his  taking  the  “pigsty”  out  of  his  father’s  hands  provokes  the 
impatient  protest  that  follows  from  the  old  man.  But  Bdelycleon  is  making  game  of  the 
new  law  court  by  insisting  on  bringing  in  every  possible  detail,  and  there  are  more  to  follow. 
I,  for  my  part,  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  have  <jav(8eg  used  in  different  senses  in  the  twe 
different  passages  far  apart. 

Another  word  for  the  bulletin  board  is  xtvaxtov ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning 
as  used  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Birds  (450): 

and  watch  for  what  we  post  on  the  bulletin 


axoxetv  S’  on  av  xpoy  paqxoptev  iv  to! q  xtvaxtotg 


boards 


The  xtvaxtov  “bulletin  board”  is  constructed  of  cavtSsg  “boards.” 

That  the  lattice  work  construction  of  fence  and  gate  was  not  very  strong  is  clear  from 
the  passage  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  Sausage-seller  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  gives  the  door  a  violent  shove  with  his  hip  and  forces  it  from  its  place  (640-641) : 


I  gave  the  bar  a  shove 
with  my  hip  and  forced  an  entrance 


TM  XpWXTO)  0£V(1)V 
tt)v  xtyxktB’  iijrjpaija 

While  the  “bar”  itself  was  of  no  great  strength,  it  was  apparently  swung  from  a  sub¬ 
stantial  post.  I  have  no  other  guess  as  to  the  identification  of  the  “pillar”  or  “post  ”  against 
which  Philocleon  leans  and  sleeps  through  the  long  night  waiting  for  the  court  to  open  at 
daybreak  (Ar.  Vesp.  105)  : 


waxep  7ex ag  xpoaexopievog  tw  xfovt 


sticks  to  the  post  like  a  limpet 


The  post  must  be  very  close  to  the  wicket  gate,  for  Philocleon  must  be  the  first  to  gain 
admission  and  secure  a  front  seat  (11.  89-90;  see  below).  Mr.  Merry,  commenting  on  the 
line,  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  pillar  on  which  court  bulletins  were  posted.  Possibly ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  pleader  to  have  him  leaning 
asleep  against  the  gatepost,  where  he  had  taken  his  stand  so  as  to  slip  into  the  court  the 
minute  the  gate  opened  in  the  early  morning. 

In  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  courtroom,  an  almost  indispensable  adjunct  of  it,  was- 
the  heroum  of  the  guardian  of  the  courts,  the  hero  Lycus.2  It  seemed  to  Philocleon  so 
essential  a  feature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  that  he  demanded  it  at  the  court  set  up 
for  him  at  home  (Ar.  Vesp.  818-823) : 


cf>I.  ev  ctvTixoOti),  Ta  h’  a Xk’  apeaxst  pcot. 
BA.  xb  t £ ; 

4>I.  fifjpwov  el  xwg  ixxopdaatg  xb  tou  Auxou. 


PH.  One  thing  more  I  miss;  I  am  pleased  with 
all  the  rest.  BD.  And  what’s  that? 

PH.  If  you  could  somehow  manage  to  bring  on 
the  heroum  of  Lycus. 


1  Stadt  Athen  II,  p.  369,  footnote  4;  p.  371,  footnote  5. 

2  Pollux  (VIII  121)  says  that  Lycus  was  patron  of  that  particular  court  which  bore  his  name  Ixl  Auxtp. 
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BA.  xapeaxt  xouxf,  xauxoq  aval;  ouxoaE. 

<hl.  &  §eaxo0’  ij  pug,  d> g  xalsTzibi;  ap’  ^a0’ 

EBelv. 

BA.  oloaxep  t) puv  tpatvsxat  KXscovupioq. 

$1.  ouxouv  ex^t  y’  auxo<;  Tjpux;  £>v  oxXa. 


BD.  Here  it  is;  and  here  is  the  sovereign  one 
himself. 

PH.  Oh  hero  lord,  how  austere  thou  wert  to 
look  upon! 

BD.  He  does  look  austere — just  like  Cleonymus. 

PH.  And  so  he  hasn’t  any  armor  on,  hero  though 
he  is. 


Beginning  with  Eratosthenes,1  we  hear  of  this  Lycus  as  a  hero  in  wolf’s  form.2  The 
name,  of  course,  led  commentators  into  inevitable  temptation,  and  the  wolf  was  the  symbol 
of  the  guilty  suppliant  at  the  shrine  of  Lycus.  But  the  passage  just  cited  leaves  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  hero  of  the  law  courts  had  human  features:  he  is  addressed  as  “hero” 
and  as  “sovereign”;  at  Philocleon’s  private  court,  he  is  caricatured  to  look  like  Cleonymus; 
and,  like  that  notorious  coward  who  threw  away  his  arms  and  ran,  the  statue  at  the  court 
house  had  no  armor  on. 

The  shrine  stood  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  bar  (Ar.  Yesp.  389-394): 


( o  Auxe  Beaxoxa,  yeExwv  ijpox;-  au  yap  olaxsp 

4 yd>  xs^ap-rjaac 

xoTq  §axpuotatv  twv  (psuyovxiov  asE  xaE  xoig 

oXocpuppiolq- 

$xt}<i aq  youv  ^xExrjSe?  Ewv  ^vxau0’  'Eva  xaux’ 

axpo  wo, 

xc?6ou7y)0t]<;  [x6vo<;  fjpwcov  xapa  xov  xXaovxa 

xa0f,c0ai. 

iXirja ov  xaE  awaov  vuvE  x&v  aauxou  xX-qatoxopov 

xou  pur;  xoxe  xapa  xa<;  xdvvaq  oupfjaw  pnqB’ 

axoxapBd) 


oh  Lord  Lycus,  hero,  neighbor,  thou  ever  hast 
joy  in  the  same  things  as  I — 

the  tears  of  the  accused  and  their  piteous  cries; 

therefore  hast  thou  come  hither  and  taken 
up  thy  dwelling,  that  thou  mayst  hear 
these  things, 

and  thou,  alone  of  heroes,  hast  wished  to  have 
thy  seat  beside  the  one  who  weeps. 

So  have  mercy  upon  me  now  and  save  thy  neigh¬ 
bor; 

and  never  will  I  defile  thy  pickets.  .  .  . 


The  heroum  of  Lycus,  with  his  statue,  was  within  easy  hearing  distance  of  the  bench  and 
the  prisoner’s  bar;  it  was  fenced  in  with  some  sort  of  latticed  fence;  it  was  not  inside  the 
courtroom,  but  just  beyond  the  gates — a  convenient  place  for  the  dirty  ancestor  of  the  dirty 
modern  citizen  of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  with  no  reverence  for  things  ancient  or  things 
sacred,  or  the  laws  of  sanitation,  to  defile. 

Inside  the  courtroom  the  principal  furnishings  consisted  of  the  benches  for  the  jurymen. 
And  they  were  benches  in  the  literal  sense— benches  made  of  wood  (Ar.  Yesp.  89—90) . 

xal  axe  vet  and  he  is  grieved 

st  ptfj  ’xE  xou  xpwxou  xa0t^T]xat  EjuXou  if  he  does  not  get  a  seat  on  the  front  bench 

The  assemblymen  in  the  ecclesia  had  the  same  sort  of  seats  for  their  comfort  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  as  statesmen  (Ar.  Ach.  24—25): 


Suoaxcouvxai  xw?  Soxstq 
iX06vxeq  aXXfjXotai  xspE  xpwxou  EjuXou 


how  they  push  and  shove  one  another, 
when  they  do  come,  to  get  seats  on  the  front 
bench 


And  yet  at  least  some  of  the  seats  seem  to  have  been  of  stone,  either  carved  chairs  or 
cut  in  the  rock  (Ar.  Eq.  783-785) : 


^xE  xal  at  xsxpatq  ou  tppovxf^si  axXr)pd><;  as 

xaOrjpisvov  oiixtix;, 

oux  waxep  dyd>  £atj)dpisv6<;  aot  xouxE  qjspo). 

aXX’  ixavatpou, 

xqcxa  xa0E^ou  ptakaxclx; 


he  doesn’t  care  if  he  does  see  you  sitting  thus 
upon  the  hard  stones — 

not  like  me  who  bring  you  this  cushion  that  I 
have  stitched.  But  raise  yourself  up 
and  then  you  will  have  a  comfortable  seat 


Each  assemblyman  and,  of  course,  each  heliastic  judge  also,  like  the  spectators  in  the  theatre, 
might  bring  with  him  his  own  cushion  to  alleviate  the  discomfort  of  the  bare  wooden  benches 
or  bare  rock.3  The  ordinary  cushions  in  the  dicasteries  were  the  familiar  rush  mats  (<B<*0:a  ). 


389). 


s  So  tlfe^Par^mKigraphers  and  Lexicographers;  and  so  Droysen,  van  Leuwen,  and  others  (on  Ar.  Vesp. 


i  Cp.  Theophr.  Char.  II  (x6X«?) :  xou  xatSb?  Iv  x<p  Osixpco  xb  xpoaxe^Xaiov  aixb?  uxoaxpwaott. 
*  Hesych.  x*  ivxoc?  Scxaaxrjplots  4x1  xwv  xateSplov  sxcaxopvup.eva.  Lf.  Pollux  Vlii  166. 
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In  the  dicasteries  the  judges’  bench  was  the  Bema,1  probably  of  wood.  In  her  sweeping 
reforms  of  Athenian  public  life  Praxagora  is  going  to  turn  it  into  a  sort  of  butler’s  table  for 
the  mixing  bowls  and  water  pitchers  (Ar.  Ec.  676-678) : 


IIP.  Ta  Scxaanljpia  xai  rag  axo cstq  avSpwvaq 

xavra  xocfjaw. 

BA.  Bk  fifjixa  t £  cot  xprjatpiov  earat; 

IIP.  tou?  xpazijpccg  xa0Y)a(i) 
xal  Taq  uSpEa? 


PR.  The  courtrooms  and  the  porticoes  I  will 
turn  into  dining-halls — all  of  them. 

BL.  And  what  use  will  you  make  of  the  Bema? 
PR.  I’ll  use  it  to  set  the  mixing  bowls 
and  the  water  pitchers  on 


Praxagora  is  going  to  have  her  mixing  bowls  and  her  water  pitchers  at  the  side  of  the  judges’ 
bench  instead  of  the  usual  urns  to  which  the  men  citizens  of  Athens  were  accustomed.2 
For  by  the  presiding  judges’  bench  stood  the  two  voting-urns  into  which  the  jurymen  dropped 
their  ballots  (Phryn.  Moucat,  Frag.  32  K.): 

!2>ou,  <prj<p ov  6  xaBEcxoq  Be  cot  there;  take  your  ballot.  And  this  is  your 

b  piv  axokuwv  outo<;,  b  S’  axokkuq  6  St  urn  for  acquittal;  and  this  one  here  for  conviction3 


In  this  fragment  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  instructing  a  green  juryman  how  to  deposit  his 
vote. 

Usually  the  voting-urn  in  the  ecclesia  and  in  the  dicasteries  was  called,  as  here,4  xotSEoxop, 
or  xaSo?.6  Often,  too,  it  is  called  xtq[xo<;  from  the  funnel-shaped  hopper  down  through  which 
the  ballots  dropped  into  the  voting-urn  (Ar.  Vesp.  99) : 

((xr)p.o<;  y.cx'kog))  6  |  “pretty  ballot-box”  6 

Once  the  voting-urn  is  called  a  box  (Ar.  Vesp.  674)  : 

£%  xiqGapEou  kayapui^op-evov  xal  rpayakE^ovTa  getting  a  poor  living  from  the  ballot-box  and 

p.Y]  Sev  having  nothing  to  eat 


Before  the  Bema,  the  judges’  bench,  stood  a  marble-top  table  upon  which  the  ballots 
were  turned  out  of  the  voting-urn  and  counted  (Ar.  Vesp.  332-333) : 


SvjTa  k£0ov  p,e  xo£r]cov  £<p’  o5 
tag  xotPba<;  api0p.ouatv 

(Ar.  Ach.  683-684) : 

TOv0upE^ovTe<;  S£  yrjpp:  tc[>  kt0(j)  xapscrap-ev 
ou%  &pwvTe<;  el  p.rj  zfjq  SExy]?  tTjv  vjkuyiqv 


I  pray  thee  turn  me  to  stone — the  stone  on  which 
they  count  the  ballots 


and  stammering  with  age  we  take  our  stand  by 
the  stone, 

with  an  eye  to  nothing  except  the  dark  intricacies 
of  the  case 


Somewhere  in  the  court  stood,  or  hung,  the  clepsydra,  the  water-clock  which  regulated 
the  time  that  might  be  occupied  by  counsel  in  their  speeches  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defense  before  the  jury.7  The  clepsydra  was  an  essential  article  of  the  courtroom  furnishings. 
So  characteristic  of  the  courtroom  was  it  that  its  name,  clepsydra,  may  be  used  figuratively 
for  the  dicastery  itself  (Ar.  Av.  1694-1696): 

1  The  Bema  of  the  dicasteries  was  probably  similar  in  form  to  the  Bema  of  the  Pnyx.  The  latter  is  a 
great,  square  platform  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock  of  the  Pnyx  hill.  It  is  for  that  reason  sometimes  referred  to 

rock”  (e.  g.,  Ar.  Eq.  956) :  X*po?  xexijvfix;  Ixl  x£rpas  8rjp.nyopuv.  For  the  Bema  of  the  courts  see  Dem. 
XLVIII  31;  Aesch.  Ill  207;  Plat.  Inc.  Frag.  185  K. 

2  Cf.  Dem.  XIX  (de  falsa  Leg.)  311  [441]:  Men.  Dub.  Frag.  1121  K.): 

&pw  tiv’  ex!  tou  pfjpaxoi;  xa0e§oupevov 
*  Cp.  the  riddle  in  Eub.  Spiyy.  (Frag.  107,  23-26  K.) : 

£axiv  ayaXp toe  (3e6f]xb(;  avio,  vx  6e  x<4tw  xeyr^vb?, 
tlq  x68a?  ex  xepaXf)?  TeTpT)pivov,  6 §.5  8iaxp6, 
avBptoxou?  xfxvov  xaxct  xijv  xuytjv  ?v’  ?xaaTov‘ 
cbv  ol  pev  pofpa?  ’£\ ayov  §fou,  o!  8e  xXosvwvrac . 

4  So  also  Ar.  Vesp.  853;  854. 

6  It  is  often  dual,  as  there  were  always  two  of  them  (Ar.  Av.  1032;  1053): 

oux  dxofoet;  to)  x<£8g>; 

eyo)  8e  aou  ye  to)  x<4$(i>  StocaxeSai. 

See  also  Vol.  Ill  Alphabetical  List,  s.  v.  xdSo^,  xocSloxo^. 

6  Cf.  also  Ar.  Vesp.  754;  1339;  Eq.  1150. 

7  Cf.  Dem.  in  Steph.  10;  58. 
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sort  8’  <fv  $avcucn  xpoq  xfj 

KXe^MjSp?  xavoupyov  dyyXtoxxoyaaxopwv 

yevoq 

(Ar.  Vesp.  93) : 


there  is  in  the  land  of  Phanae  by  the 
Clepsydra  a  nation  of  scoundrels 
who  fill  their  bellies  with  their  tongues 


6  vou<;  x4t£tou  xt)v  vuxxa  xspl  xtjv  xXe^uSpav  |  his  wits  flit  about  the  clepsydra  all  night  long 
(Ar.  Ach.  693) : 

yspovx’  axoXsaa:  xoXiiv  a'v8pa  xepl  xXe<Jm8pav  [  to  ruin  a  grey-haired  old  man  about  the  clepsydra 

In  all  three  passages  the  necessary  piece  of  furnishing  for  a  courtroom  is  used  for  the  court¬ 
room  itself.  One  step  farther,  and  the  clepsydra  may  be  used  metaphorically  for  the  judicial 
decisions  that  are  handed  down  in  its  presence  (Eub.  ’0X6.,  Frag.  74  K.,  quoted  in  full  below, 
pp.  285-286).  So  essential  to  the  courtroom  is  the  clepsydra,  that  Bdelycleon  insists  upon 
improvising  such  a  clock  even  for  his  father’s  make-believe  court  (Ar.  Vesp.  856-859) : 


BA.  ...  .  .  .xavxa  yap  xapsaxc  v cpv 
cawv  8eop.c6a,  xXrjv  ys  8f)  xy)<;  xXe^uSpac;. 
4>I.  r)8(  8e  St)  x(<;  iaz tv;  ou)d  xXe^uSpa; 

BA.  eu  y’  ixxopl^st?  auxa  xccxt^wplox; 


BD . there,  now  we  have  everything 

that  we  need,  except,  to  be  sure,  the  clepsydra. 
PH.  But  what  pray  is  this  here?  Isn’t  it  a 
clepsydra? 

BD.  Good!  you  make  clever  provision  for  every¬ 
thing 


With  f)  81  Philocleon  points  to  the  pot  that  his  son  has  hung  upon  a  peg  beside  his  bench  for 
his  convenience.1  The  coarse  humor  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  substitution  of  that  homely 
vessel  for  the  (probably)  elegant  timepiece  that  adorned  the  wall  of  an  Athenian  courtroom. 
In  picturing  to  ourselves  the  appearance  of  a  courthouse  clepsydra,  we  must  not  imagine 
a  great  piece  of  mechanism  on  anything  like  the  scale  of  the  water-clock  in  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds — the  Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s 
Acharnians  (694)  describes  the  simple  timepiece  of  the  dicasteries: 


d yyslov  ^axcv  e^ov  puxpoxaxT)v 
cxfjv  xspl  xov  xuOpieva,  oxep 
sv  to)  8ixaaTT)p£(p  pisaxiv  u8axo<; 
ixldsxo,  xpos  o  eXeyov  ol 
pfjxope? 


it  is  a  vessel  with  a  very  small 
opening  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
filled  with  water  and  set  up  in 
the  courthouse;  the  speakers  time 
their  speeches  by  it 


It  was  obviously  a  device  something  like  the  modern  hourglass,  only  operating  with  water 
instead  of  with  sand.  A  vessel  (an  ayyecov,  according  to  the  Scholiast  just  quoted;  an 
amphora,  according  to  Sextus  Empiricus2)  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom  and  holding 
one  to  eleven  amphorae,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  case,  was  filled  and  set  up  over 
another  vessel  and  when  the  allowance  of  water  was  run  out,  the  orator’s  speech  must  end.3 

In  the  'Txo6aXX6[i.evat  of  Epinicus  one  of  the  characters  has,  by  a  humorous  turn,  to 
drink  “by  the  clock.”  In  the  squirting  of  the  wine  from  the  little  end  of  the  horn  there  may 
also  be  a  suggestion  of  the  water  dropping  from  the  upper  vessel  of  the  clepsydra  into  the 
lower  (Epin.,  Frag.  2,  1-3  K.): 


twv  puxcov  rd  piycaxa  xd>v  ovxwv  xp toe 
xivsiv  Sefjast  xf)p.epov  xpoq  xXeiJmSpav 
xpouvi^opLsvov 


three  of  the  biggest  horns  there  are  I 
shall  have  to  drink  to-day  by  the  clock, 
catching  the  jet  as  it  squirts 


The  appliance  got  its  name  from  the  way  in  which  the  water  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth 
through  the  tiny  aperture  in  the  container.  The  container  was,  as  described  by  Aristotle4 
and  as  implied  by  Aristophanes,5  a  globe-shaped  vessel  flattened  at  the  top6  and  provided 

1  LI.  807—808:  niv,  r)v  oup-rjTtda^?  auvr] l 

xotpd  aot  xp£uu)asT’  sid  xou  xaxxdXou. 

2  adv.  Math.  V  24,  p.  732  Bekk. :  dfxpopsa  TSTpTjpivov  xX-^pwaav ts?  uSazog  e’caaav  pslv  elq  xt  I'xspov  jxo-/-s(:xevov 
dyi-stov.  So  Apuleius,  Met.  Ill :  vasculum  in  vicem  coli  graciliter  fistulatam. 

3  In  the  Roman  law  courts  clepsydrae  were  used  that  normally  ran  out  in  half  an  hour.  In  exceptional 
cases,  the  time  might  be  extended.  From  this  limitation  came  the  proverbial  aXlioq  dvakfaxeig  u§wp  (Inc. 
Inc.  Frag.  655  K.)  applied  to  one  who  uses  many  words  to  no  purpose. 

4  Prob.  XVI  8. 

6  Improvising  his  mock  clepsydra  out  of  an  dal?  (Vesp.  807-808;  857-858). 

6  Because  of  this  peculiar  shape  it  was  sometimes  called  xioSsta  or  -/.toSla  (“p°PPy-fruit”). 
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with  a  funnel-like  neck  through  which  the  water  was  poured  in.  By  inserting  a  cork  in  this 
neck  the  clock  could  be  stopped  at  will.  This  was  always  done  during  the  reading  of  laws, 
decrees,  and  other  documents  by  the  clerk  of  court.  A  special  officer  of  the  court  was  placed 
in  charge1  to  manage  the  clock. 

Whether  the  courtroom  clocks  stood  or  hung  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Philocleon  s  im¬ 
provised  clepsydra  evidently  hung  upon  a  peg  near  his  bench.  But  Lydus  makes  the  definite 
statement  that  the  upper  vessel  was  supported  by  a  tripod  (On  the  Roman  Magistrates* 
II  16): 


b  Tpfxou<;  iv  p.£a<p  tou  axpoaTT)p(ou, 
dt^f) pTiQpisvo u  xaia  piaov  tou  xavGapou, 
xai  xpavfjp  xapaxe(p.evo<;'  81’  ou  xote 
xXrjpoupiEVOi;  6  xavOapog  u8o:to<;  toooutov 
ibid  ou  xatp6v  tu  tt)<;  S  £xtj<;  TEppurrc, 
i<p’  oaov  Sta  Ttvoq  yvwpLOvoq  tou  ivovTog 
ocuto>  u§aT0c;  StTjGoupivou  6  xua0o<; 

C£XY]XXaTT£TO 


the  tripod  in  the  middle  of  the  auditorium, 
with  the  bowl  suspended  in  its  midst, 
and  the  crater  standing  by;  and  the  bowl 
filled  with  water  from  it  allowed  so  much 
time  for  the  duration  of  the  trial 
until  the  water  that  was  in  it  trickled 
through  the  clock  and  the  cup  was 
changed 


The  only  thing  that  is  a  distinct  contribution  here  is  the  tripod;  upon  it  Lydus  has  a  “can- 
tharus,”  instead  of  an  “amphora”  or  a  “vessel,”  while  at  the  end  of  the  passage  his  can- 
tharus”  dwindles  down  to  a  “cyathus.”  But  the  arrangement  is  still  perfectly  clear  that 
the  clepsydra  consists  of  a  tripod  with  a  vessel  filled  with  water  above  through  the  bottom 
of  which  the  water  in  it  “trickles”  down  into  another  vessel  below. 

But  the  clepsydra  of  the  courts  was  not  the  only  timepiece  that  we  know  from  the 
ancient  drama.  Though  the  consideration  of  the  general  question  of  clocks  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  courthouses  of  classical  times,  the  discussion  of  the  clepsydra  naturally 
prompts  that  of  the  larger  problem. 

The  next  stage  of  development  from  the  clock  that  stood  on  a  tripod  or  hung  on  a  wall 
would  be  a  portable  timepiece.  And  such  were  not  wanting  in  antiquity.  \  itruvius’s  con¬ 
temporaries  had  their  viatoria  pensilia  (wpoXoyta),  which  we  might  translate,  without  undue 
violence,  as  “watches.”  And  long  before  the  time  of  Vitruvius  such  “watches”  were  not’ 
unknown  in  Greece.  We  have  one  reference  to  a  kind  of  pocket  “watch”  in  the  New  Comedy 
(Baton,  ’AvBpoip.,  Frag.  2,  12-14  K.): 


EX£10’  £(i)0£V  X£ptay£l<;  Tf)V  Xf]XU0OV, 
xaTap.av0dv6)v  TOuXaiov,  coote  xspcipEpsiv 
wpoXoycov  S6^£tg  tc,  ou>d  XfjxuGov 


and  then  from  early  morning  you  carry  around 
your  oil-pot 

and  carefully  observe  the  oil,  so  that  people  shall 
think 

you  are  carrying  a  “watch”  and  not  an  oil-pot 


The  manner  in  which  Baton’s  character  with  his  oil-pot  could  make  people  think  he  was 
carrying  a  chronometer  may  at  first  be  puzzling.  Winckelmann  thought  the  portable  watch 
of  antiquity  to  be  simply  a  small  hourglass,  made  of  transparent  glass.  But  the  clepsydra 
was  not  a  clock  that  told  the  hours  of  the  day  but  an  instrument  for  measuring  a  definite 
period  of  time.  The  timepiece  alluded  to  in  Baton’s  comedy  was  an  instrument  that  would 
tell  the  time  of  day.  The  invention  of  such  a  clock  was  ascribed  to  Plato.2  Its  mechanism 
is  made  clear  by  Galen’s  description,  as  interpreted  by  Marquardt:3  The  body  of  the  clock 
was  made  of  glass  or  other  transparent  material;  into  it  the  water  (or  oil)  flowed  in  a  tiny 
but  steady,  uniform  stream.  The  height  at  which  the  fluid  stood  was  the  measure  of  time; 
careful  experimentation  fixed  the  markings  on  the  dial.  The  dial  was  drawn  on  the  face 
of  the  transparent  container.  Had  the  ancients  divided  their  day  into  astronomical  hours* 
as  we  do,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  dial  of  their  clock;  they  could 
simply  have  drawn  twelve  horizontal  rings  about  the  clock  with  the  proper  intervals,  and 
the  timepiece  would  have  been  complete.  But  with  the  ancients  every  day  of  the  year  was 
twelve  hours  long,  and  every  night  twelve  hours.  That  method  of  dividing  the  day  com¬ 
plicated  things.  So  they  drew  upon  the  face  of  their  clock  four  vertical  lines  dividing  the 
surface  of  the  container  into  four  approximately  equal  parts.  The  first  line  represented  the 
summer  solstice;  the  second,  the  autumnal  equinox;  the  third,  the  winter  solstice;  and  the 


1  b  stp’  uBwp. 

^  Ath.  IV  174  c. 

3  Privatl.  d.  Romer,  pp.  773  ff. 
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fourth  the  vernal  equinox.  On  these  four  vertical  lines  they  marked  off  the  twelve  hours 
of  the  day:  on  the  second  and  fourth  the  distances  between  the  horizontal  marks  would  be 
the  same;  those  on  the  third  would  be  much  closer,  and  those  on  the  first  much  farther 
apart.  If  they  had  stopped  there,  the  clock  would  have  given  accurate  time  for  only  four 
days  in  the  year — a  sort  of  sublimated  standard  time.  But  by  the  simple  device  of  drawing 
several  sloping  lines  about  the  body  of  the  vessel,  running  through  the  corresponding  hours 
of  the  day  marked  on  the  four  verticals,  they  had  the  approximate  hour  for  any  day  in  any 
season  of  the  year.  A  further  development  produced  a  clock  with  twelve  vertical  lines, 
instead  of  four,  one  for  each  month,  and  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  marked  on  each  of  the 
twelve  vertical  lines. 

Baton’s  portable  “watch”  was  an  oil-flask;  as  people  observed  the  height  of  the  water 
in  the  water-clock,  so  he  diligently  observed  the  oil  in  his  instrument;  his  man  may  have 
been  trying  to  run  a  great  bluff  with  his  make-believe  watch;  but  the  jest  would  have  no 
point  at  all,  if  such  watches  had  not  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century.1 
These  articles  of  luxury  may  have  been  made  of  glass;  for  we  know  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  glass  lecythi.2 

Any  kind  of  timepiece,  whether  clepsydra  or  sundial  or  water-clock  or  oil-watch,  was 
called  a  solarium  by  the  Romans.  Apropos  of  the  “oil-watch”  in  Baton’s  fragment  Meineke 
quotes  Vitruvius  (1X8, 1):  obpokoytov  est  viatorium  pensile,  ac  solarii  Herculanensis  summa 
est  cum  ampulla  olearia  similitudo. 

The  kind  of  timepiece  that  we  usually  first  think  of  as  ancient  is  the  sundial,  with  its 
twelve-hour  day  set  off  upon  its  face.  The  invention  of  that  device  came  from  the  East, 
from  Babylon.3  The  first  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  set  up  in  Athens  was  placed  upon 
the  Pnyx  Hill  by  the  famous  astronomer  Meton  in  the  year  433  B.  C.4  Another  was  erected 
in  the  Market-place — on  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  (Ar.  Av.  997-998): 

ocmq  eTp.’  ^yto;  Meicov,  Who  am  I?  Meton, 

ov  olSev  'EkAdq  Kokwvoq  whom  Hellas  knows  and  Colonus 

Colonus,  we  may  infer,  knew  him,  because  the  populace  that  daily  thronged  the  Agora  were 
forever  observing  the  time  of  day  by  the  great  scientist’s  sundial;  and  all  Hellas  knew  him, 
because  that  same  sort  of  horologium  was  by  this  time  becoming  common  and  soon  became 
universal  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  [PL  Boeotia  I  (Gell.  Ill  3,  5)  (Leo,  Plaut.  II  p.  527)5] : 

ut  ilium  di  perdant,  primus  qui  horas  repperit 
quique  adeo  primus  statuit  hie  solarium;6 
qui  mihi  comminuit  misero  articulatim  diem. 


itaque  adeo  iam  oppletum  oppidum  est  solariis. 

The  speaker  of  these  lines  protests  against  the  dial’s  showing  of  the  dinner  hour;  he  has  a 
far  more  accurate  timepiece  in  his  vest: 

nam  <  unum  >  me  puero  venter  erat  solarium,6 
multo  omnium  istorum  optimum  et  verissimum. 

The  town  that  was  chock  full  of  sundials  was  probably  not  Rome,  as  the  lines  are  usually 
interpreted,  but  the  town  of  Plautus’s  Greek  original,  most  probably  Athens;  and  the  most 
interesting  information  that  they  could  give  seems  to  have  been  to  tell  the  hour  for  dinner 
or  for  the  bath.  So  Aristophanes,  Ecclesiazusae  651-652: 


coi  (isX-riasc  and  it  will  be  your  lookout, 

OTav  fj  Sexaxouv  to  azoixAov,  7cxap a>  x^peiv  when  the  shadow  is  ten  feet  long,  to  slick  up  and 

£xl  Setxvov  go  to  dinner 

1  Such  mechanisms  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  II  38) :  An  cum  machina- 
tione  quadam  moveri  aliquid  videmus,  ut  sphaeram,  ut  horas,  ut  alia  permulta,  non  dubitamus,  quin  ilia 

opera  sint  rationis.  ,  ,  T  v  , 

2  Cf.  Ath.  VI  47  (p.  245) :  tou  8e  XatpspMV-nx;  yuuvou  gv  T[V[  5e(xvw  StavaaTiv-cos,  w  XacpecpOv,  stxsv,  waxep  zzq 

Xi)x60ou?  ipw  as  <My.P'  xiaou  (j.eazbq  si  -  Compare  also  the  epigram  of  Hedylus  quoted  by  Ath.  XI  71  (p.  486) : 

xetTOti  xoppuphjq  XdaStov  e?  udXou.  v  „  ,  ..  ,  „  Q  . 

3Hdt  II  109 •  x6Xov  (asv  yap  xal  yv&'Aovoc  xal  SuwSexa  pipea  tt)c;  tP-spr)?  napx  hfatu Aaivlwv  epaOov  ol 
“EXXtjvs?.  '  But,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (II  1),  the  inventor  was  Anaximander,  and  the  first  one  set 
up  in  Greece  was  the  public  clock  of  Sparta.  „  ,  00  „ 

4  Schol.  Ar.  Av.  997:  Ivto  vuv  ouan  sxxkiriaiqc,  xpb<;T4)i:ei'/et  TV  svxn  llvuxf.  Up.  also  pp.  6Z  n. 

6  Ascribed  to  Aquilius,  Ribbeck,  Frag.  I  (p.  333). 

e  The  solarium  of  PI.  Mil.  341  and  379  is  not  a  sundial  but  a  sun-parlor. 
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dial  was  “twelve  feet” — at  sunrise  and  at  sunset 


The  longest  shadow  cast  by  the  finger  of  the 
(Men.  ’Opyr],  Frag.  364,  2-5  K.1): 

xTojOsEq  TOTE 

eEq  sorEacrtv  BcoBETaToBoq,  opGptoq 

xpoq  ttjv  asXrjvTjv  STps^e  ttjv  axtav  EBwv 
<i>q  uarspE^cov,  xal  xap-rjv  apt’  rjp.6 pa 


once  invited 

to  a  banquet  at  the  twelve-foot  mark,  he  saw  the 
shadow 

cast  by  the  moon  before  dawn  and  ran 
for  fear  he’d  be  late,  and  was  on  hand  at  day¬ 
break  ! 


The  length  of  the  shadow  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally;  for  it  must  necessarily  vary  with  the 
varying  position  of  the  sun  from  summer  solstice  to  winter  solstice.  The  lines  marking  the 
twelve  hours  of  daylight  came  to  have  fixed  names,  disregarding  the  varying  length  of  the 
hours  with  the  varying  length  of  the  days.  Eubulus  once,  in  comic  exaggeration  of  the 
elongated  stature  of  one  Philocrates,  has  the  shadows  on  a  dial  for  him  double  the  standard 
length  (Eub.  Inc.  Frag.  119,  5-12): 


8v  (paal  tote  xXt]0evt’  ItI  Ssctvov  xpiq  q>£Xou 

Ttvoq 

eEx6vto<;  auTw  tou  <pEXou,  otiqvEx’  av 

s’Exoai  ToSdlV  [ISTpOUVTl  TO  CTOtXEtOV  fl, 

i;xscv,  ecoGev  auTov  suGuq  yjXEou 

[xst pstv  avsxovTO q,  gaxpoTipaq  8’  ouaiqq  etc 

tXeTv  t )  Buotv  toBoIv  Tapslvat  Tfjq  axiaq 

ETEiTa  pavat,  pitxpov  6<]nakspov 

8t’  aaxoXEav  ijxeiv,  TapovG’  ap.’  Tjpipqc 


he  was  once  invited  to  dinner,  they  say,  by  a 
friend ; 

his  friend  told  him  to  come  at  the  hour  when,  as 
he  observed  the  dial,  the  shadow  was  twenty  feet 
long; 

so  he  observed  it  early  in  the  morning,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  up,  and  came  when  the  shadow 
was  longer  still  by  more  than  two  feet;  and 
then  he  apologized  for  being  a  little  late — 
he  had  been  detained — though  he  was  on  hand  at 
daybreak! 


The  many  ancient  sundials  that  have  come  down  to  us — in  Athens,  Rome,  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  Puteoli,  Ravenna,  and  many  other  places2 — are  all  constructed  on  the  same 
general  plan:  the  dial  is  slightly  concave;3  at  the  upper  edge  (the  90°  point)  is  set  the  hand; 
radiating  from  this  central  point,  the  lines  marking  the  hours  are  incised  (sometimes  inlaid 
with  metal)  and  usually  intersected  with  two  or  three  arcs  of  circles  of  different  radius, 
according  to  the  varying  length  of  the  days.  At  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  line  mark¬ 
ing  the  hour  of  noon  a  horizontal  line  is  sometimes  drawn  from  east  to  west;  when  the  shadow 
of  the  hand  (the  yvupuov4)  falls  upon  a  given  point  of  intersection  (an  upper  in  mid-winter,  a 
lower  in  mid-summer,  and  a  middle  one  in  spring  and  autumn),  it  marks  sharply  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

Aristophanes  has  one  clear  allusion  to  the  sundial  (F-qpuT.,  Frag.  163  K.):5 


xBkoq  t68’  IutE;  ska  tBjttqv  rjktoq  TkpaTTat ;  I  this  is  a  dial?  Then  to  what  o’clock  does  the 

|  sun  point? 

What  it  was  that  was  called  a  dial  we  cannot  begin  to  guess;  but  the  dial  (x6Xoq)  was  a  very 
familiar  object  in  fifth  century  Athens. 

Somewhere,  too,  about  the  courtroom  provision  may  have  been  made  for  a  cashier’s 
desk  for  the  payment  of  the  dicast’s  fee  or  for  the  delivery  of  the  voucher  authorizing  the 
payment  of  the  fee  elsewhere;  for  every  juryman  was  entitled  to  his  fee  (Ar.  Nub.  863): 

8v  xpdvrov  ska6ov  66oX8v6  -rjXiaaTtxBv  |  the  first  heliastic  obol6 1  received 


The  token  authorizing  the  juryman’s  admission  to  the  space  within  the  latticed  fence 
was  obtained  daily  at  the  place  of  allotment — the  cleroterium.  This  place  was  near  the 

1  Cp.  Schol.  ad  loc..*  •?)  xoG  fjXfou  ax tA  bxav  Mx.<x  xijxtov.  0bXei  ouv  gfxetv,  Sxe  ffvexai  5t^e.  vAXXco<;‘  xb  TaXaibv 
xaXoGvxes  sxl  Setxvov  xod  xaXo 6p.svot  xapeai]ij.a(vovxo  xtjv  axidtv  xal  ouxto;  ol  p.bv  bptevov  xou?  xXYjObvxa?,  ol  5b  ixfjeaav  exl 
xaq  laxt<4aet<;  oitou  xijpfjaeox;  oSarj?  exbpa?,  sp’  ol6v  xe  fjv  xexp/rjpaaOat  el?  x6aa?  to  pa?  xpoarptec.  Cf.  also  Philem. 

I  too.,  brag.  83  K. 

2  See  Marquardt,  Privatl.  d.  Romer,  VII  pp.  766  ff. 

*  From  its  concave  surface  it  was  likened  to  a  dish  and  called  Xsxavl?  (Pollux  VI  110). 

*  Suidas:  T^nov'  xb  sv  xot?  ^Xioxpoxfot?  XT)Yvup.evov,  bicep  epeupev  ’Ava^ptavSpo?  xal  baxijaev  Ixl  xtov  cxtoOfjptov. 

On  this  ±  ollux^  remarks  (IX  46)  *.  t6  xocXou^.evov  GipoXdfcov  icou  tc6Xov  dev  Tt«j  sTxot. 

- uha0^thc a ) u/ymao’s  fee  was  a  single  obol;  for  we  know  from  the  definite  statement  of  Aristotle 
(Const.  Atn.  27;  62)  that  the  remuneration  fixed  by  Pericles  for  that  distinguished  service  was  three  obols: 
xa  5ty.[aaxr)pta]  xpstq  65oXo6q.  But  the  pay  may  have  varied  from  one  to  three  obols,  as  the  Scholiast, 
commenting  on  Ar.  Vesp.  684,  says:  xou?xpei?46oXou?'xbvcp6povXib1'et,  dtp’  <I)vs5(5oxoxbxpttb6oXov,xouxo  5b£XXoxs 
ocXXo)?  socSoxo,  xtov  xa  tcXtj0tj  xoXaxeudvxwv,  to?  ptjatv  ’ApiaxoxbXr)?  ev  IloXixelac?. 
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Agora  In  it  stood  two  urns  presided  over  by  the  Thesmothetae.1  Each  of  the  six  thousand 
hehasts  drew  a  lot  from  each  urn:  the  one  assigned  him  to  his  jury  section;  the  other  assigned 
him  his  court-house,  designated  by  letter  (A'-K',  that  is,  the  number  of  his  court).  Armed 

wh  these  two  tokens  he  presented  himself  at  the  place  allotted,  according  to  the  letter  on 
his  ticket2  (Ar.  PI.  277-278): 


iv  Tjj  aop4>  vuvl  XaxBv  to  ypa^a  cou  BtxcE^etv, 

au  8  ou  paBt^eiq;  6  8£  Xapcov  to  EjupiSoXov 

BEBwatv 


you  have  your  letter  assigning  you  to  jury-duty — 
in  your  coffin; 

why  don’t  you  go?  Charon  is  ready  to  hand  you 
your  ticket 


("Charon”  looks  like  an  obvious  anagram  for  archon.)  The  word  Cleroterium  is  used  by 
Aristophanes  for  the  place  where  the  allotment  was  made  (Tripaq,  Frag.  146  K.) :  xXnpwTTjptov. 
But  Pollux,  who  preserves  this  brief  item  of  information,  adds  that  while  Aristophanes 
seems  to  use  the  word  of  the  place,  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  urns,  from  which  the  lots 
were  drawn.3  It  is  clear  from  this  comment  of  Pollux  that  in  the  Old  Age  of  Aristophanes 
the  Cleroterium  is  a  place.  That  the  word  is  often  so  used  is  set  beyond  dispute  by  Aristotle4 
and  Phrynichus.6  But  that  the  cleroteria  may  also  be,  as  Pollux  says,  the  urns  used  in 
connection  with  the  allotments  is  perfectly  clear  from  another  passage  of  Aristophanes 
(Ec.  681-686)  :5  F 


BA.  t&  8£  xXYjpwTTjpta  izol  Tplipetq;  IIP. 

eEq  tt)v  ctyopav  xaTa0fj<jw 

x$Ta  oTrjaaaa  irap’  'AppioBEtp  xX^pwaw 

7cdvTaq  ecoq  av 

eEBwq  b  Xaxwv  cztuCtq  xaEpwv  iv  &xoE<p 

YpdfipiaTi  Betrcver 
xal  XYjpuijec  Touq  lx  tou  @ijT’  ixl  ttjv  aTOtav 

axoXouGecv 

T7)v  paaEXecov  BetxvqaovTaq'  t8  Be  0t;t’  ^q  tttjv 

xapa  TauTTjv, 

tou<;  8’  lx  tou  xaxx’  iq  Tf)v  aTotav  x^pecv 

TTJV  aXiptTOXwXtV 


BL.  But  what  disposition  will  you  make  of  the 
cleroteria?  PR.  I’ll  set  them  down  in  the 
market-place, 

and  then  I’ll  set  them  up  beside 
Harmodius  and  assign  lots  to  all,  until 
everybody  gets  his  lot  and  knows  under  what 
letter  he  is  to  eat  and  goes  his  way  rejoicing; 
and  the  herald  will  call  all  those  with  a  Beta  to 
follow  to  the  Royal 

Stoa  to  eat;  those  with  a  Theta,  to  the  stoa  ad¬ 
joining; 

those  with  Kappa,  to  pass  on  to  the  Stoa  of  the 
Flour  Market 


Blepyrus’s  question  and  Praxagora’s  answer  both  show  clearly  that  the  cleroteria  of  this 
passage  are  articles  that  a  woman  can  handle;  they  are  the  urns  used  in  assigning  the  lots. 
But  as  courts  will  be  superfluous  under  the  reforms  of  the  women-controlled  state,  the  tickets 
drawn  from  the  urns  will  henceforth  assign  the  holders  not  to  jury  duty  but  to  a  seat  at  the 
public  dining  halls,  each  to  that  hall  marked  with  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  one  he 
draws.  The  numbers  in  this  parody  are  the  same  as  in  the  real  court  procedure,  A'-K'. 
The  reason  why  Praxagora  singles  out  Beta,  Theta,  and  Kappa  for  particular  mention  is 
not  apparent. 

All  these  data  from  the  comedy  are  confirmed  by  Aristotle  (Const.  Ath.  63) : 


Ta  8£  Bixaarfjpta  xXrjpouatv  ot  0' 
BEpXOVTeq  xara  ipuXaq,  b  8£  ypap,[jiaTeuq 
Ttov  0£ff[xo0£T(jv  Ttjq  BexcEnqq  q>uXYjq. 


the  nine  archons  assign  jurymen  to  the  courts  by 
lot, 

each  archon  looking  after  his  own  tribe,  while  the 
secretary 

of  the  Thesmothetae  looks  after  the  tenth  tribe. 


1  Arist.  Const.  Ath.  59:  ol  §b  0eap.o0ixat  icptoxov  p.ev  xou  xpoi'pi'}'1*1  xa  Stxaaxrjpti  eEat  x6ptot  xfatv  T)p.ipat<;  Set 
Stx&te'-v,  [ex]e[txa]  xou  SoCivat  xat?  fitpxat?'  xa06xc  yap’  <2v  ouxot  Stoatv,  xaxa  xouxo  xpOvxat. 

2  The  same  sort  of  ticket  was  handed  to  the  ecclesiast  as  he  went  to  the  Assembly;  on  his  leaving  the 
ecclesia  he  presented  the  ticket  and  received  his  three  obols  (Ar.  Ec.  296-298) : 

Sxw?  5e  xb  ijup. 6oXov 
Xa66vxec  exetxa  xXrj- 
atoi  xa0eSoup.e0’ 

8  Pollux  X  61:  ei  yap  xal  exl  xouxou  xou  xbxou  lotxev  eEprjaGat  xoDvopta  Iv  xtp  T^p?  ’Aptaxop6vou<;,  dtXXa  xocl  Ixl 
xou  4vctpp.6aetev. 

4  Const.  Ath.  63,  quoted  below. 

8  Bekker,  Anecd.  Gr.  I  p.  47,  15:  x,XT)p&>xT]pto[  evOa  xXrjpouvxon  ol  Stxocaxod. 

8  Rogers,  following  Poste  (in  C.  R.  VII  and  X),  interprets  these  xXrjpioxTjpta  also  as  voting  booths,  like  those 
used  in  our  elections.  He  thinks  that  for  her  Utopia  Praxagora  will  take  these  portable  booths  to  the  Agora 
and  set  them  there  for  dinner  allotments  to  the  people.  The  urn  is  much  more  reasonable  as  set  forth  in  the 
text  above. 
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e’EcoBoc  Be  eEatv  el?  xa  Bcxaaxfjpca 
Bexa,  [xta  xjj  cpuXjj  exaax-fi,  xaE 
xXv]p(i)TT)pia  e’cxoac,  Suo  zfjq  cpuXfjq 
kxaaz-qq,  xal  xt6dma  exaxov  , 

Bexa  xjj  cpuXjj  k xaaxf],  xaE  Bxepa 
xt6clma  Bexa,  olq  B[x6aXXexat  xwv 
Xaxovxcov  Bixaaxwv  xa  Tuvaxca-  xal 
uBpfat  Buo  xa't  (BaxxiqpEat  xapaxEGevxat 
Xaxd  XTJV  S ’{(70  Bov  exdffXIQV 
oaot  xep  oE  BtxaaxaE,  xa't  @aXavot 
s? cp  tt)v  uBptav  ip.6aXXovxat  teat 
xatq  @axxir)pEai<;,  ysypaxTat  Be 
Trait;  (BaXccvotq  xa  axot/eta 
dxo  xou  evBexaxou,  xou  X,  ocraxep 
dav  (jiXXfl  xa  Btxaaxvjpta  xXrjpto- 

GYjaeaGat . 

tiei  8’  exauxot;  Btxaaxrjt;  xevaxtov 
xu^tvov,  ixtyeypapipiivov  xB 
ovopia  xB  eauxou  xaxpoGev  xa't 
xou  8rr][xou  xa't  ypapipLa  ev  xwv 
axotxeEwv  ptexpt  xou  x’  veve^tjv- 
xat  yap  xaxa  ipuXdt;  Bexa  (xeprr) 
ot  BtxaaxaE,  xapaxXt]aEw<;  taot 
4v  exdtjxtp  tu  y  papi[xaxt.  BxetBav 

B£  6  0ea[i.o6exY)(;  BxtxX-Qpway] 
xa  ypapiptaxa  a  Bei  xpoaxapa- 
yEveaGat  xot;  Btxaaxr^pEott;,  Bxe- 
Gx]xe  tpepwv  6  uxT)pexr]<;  i <p’  Bxaaxov 
StxaaxTjptov  xB  ypaptpia  xB  Xa^ov 


There  are  ten  entrances  to  the  courtrooms, 

one  for  each  tribe;  there  are 

twenty  cleroteria,  two  for  each 

tribe;  and  one  hundred  boxes, 

ten  for  each  tribe;  and  ten 

more  boxes,  in  which  are  placed 

the  tickets  of  jurymen  selected  by  lot. 

Two  urns  also  are  placed  there  beside 
each  entrance  and  as  many  staves  as  there 
are  jurymen;  and  as  many  acorns 
are  dropped  into  the  urn  as  there 
are  staves;  and  upon  the  acorns 
are  written  letters,  beginning 
with  the  eleventh,  and  including  as 
many  as  there  are  courts  to 

be  filled . 

Each  juryman  has  a  ticket  of 
boxwood,  on  which  is  inscribed 
his  own  name  and  his  father’s  and 
that  of  his  deme  and  one  of  the  letters 
from  A  to  K.  The  whole  panel  of  jury¬ 
men  is  divided  into  ten  divisions 
according  to  tribes;  and  under  each  letter 
sits  a  jury  of  approximately  the  same  number. 

And 

when  the  Thesmothete  has  assigned  by  lot 
the  letters  that  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
several  courtrooms,  the  clerk  of  court 
takes  the  several  letters  allotted 
and  posts  them  on  the  several  courtrooms. 


The  red  tape  of  the  Athenian  law  courts,  it  seems,  was  not  less  complicated  than  our 
own.  Many  items  in  Aristotle’s  statement  baffle  our  understanding:  does  he  mean,  for 
instance,  that  each  of  the  various  courthouses  had  ten  entrances— ten  xtyxXEBs;— one  for 
each  tribe?  Perhaps  such  a  convenience  was  very  desirable  to  expedite  getting  those  immense 
juries  in  their  places  without  delay  and  without  confusion.  At  all  events,  the  question  that 
most  immediately  concerns  us  here — the  matter  of  the  cleroteria  receives  considerable 
light.  There  were  twenty  places  of  allotment  near  the  Agora  two  for  each  tribe.  There 
were' in  all  one  hundred  “boxes,”  or  urns,  in  which  the  lots  were  placed— ten  for  each  tribe. 
This  multiplication  of  boxes  was  surely  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  business  of  securing 
the  various  juries  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity.  Apparently  each  tribe  had  for  its 
convenience  five  pairs  of  urns — one  of  each  pair  holding  the  tickets  assigning  the  dicast  to 
his  jury  section;  the  other,  assigning  him  to  his  court  room.  The  tickets  in  them  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  number  of  jurymen  required  on  the  given  day;  the  tickets  in  the  one  box 
were  labeled  with  the  letter  (A'  -  K',  that  is,  the  number)  of  that  one  of  the  ten  sections  into 
which  the  whole  body  of  heliasts  was  divided;  the  tickets  in  the  other  bore  the  letter  of  the 
court  room — continuing  from  A  on  down  the  alphabet  as  far  as  might  be  required  by  the 
business  of  the  day.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  juror  drew  B  from  one  urn  and  M  from  the 
other,  he  knew  that  he  was  to  sit  with  jury  B  in  court  room  M.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  as 
suggested  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  had,  probably  during  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  lots,  hung  up  a  big  B,  the  letter  of  the  jury,  upon  court  room  M;  and  so  on  with 

the  rest.  )} 

The  “ten  more  boxes  in  which  are  placed  the  tickets  of  the  jurymen  selected  by  lot 
seem  to  be  the  boxes  in  which  are  placed  those  tickets  carried  by  the  several  jurymen,  each 
bearing  the  juryman’s  name,  his  father’s  name,  and  the  name  of  his  deme.  IT  was  upon  the 
presentation  of  this  ticket,  together  with  the  voucher  (au[i6oXov)  handed  to  him  as  he  entered 
the  court  room,  that  he  received  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  session  the  three  obols  of  pay  to  which 
he  was  by  law  entitled  for  his  services.  The  tickets  were  deposited  in  the  ten  boxes. 

The  “acorns”1  were  not  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree,  but  the  tickets,  gland-shaped,  on 
1  They  are  also  called  a?Tjv(oxoi  “little  wedges.”  The  thick  end  of  the  “little  wedge”  may  have  been 
rounded  off  like  an  acorn. 
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which  were  inscribed  the  letters  from  A  on  to  designate  the  court  rooms;  the  “staves”  were 
not  wands  or  walking-sticks,  but  elongated  tickets  on  which  were  inscribed  the  letters  from 
A  to  K  to  designate  the  jury-sections. 

Still  another  precaution  against  general  confusion  and  blundering  jurymen  getting  into 
the  wrong  place  was  provided  by  a  simple  color-scheme.  Each  court  had  its  own  peculiar 
color;  that  is  the  significance  of  such  names  of  individual  courts  as  BaTpaxtouv  “frog-green,” 
<koEvcxtouv  “scarlet”;  and  the  “staves”  were  painted  to  correspond  with  the  color  of  the 
court  room  to  which  it  assigned  the  bearer.  Staves  and  court  room,  therefore,  both  had  not 
only  corresponding  letters  but  identical  colors. 

The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Plutus  2771  gives  a  like  explanation  of  the  ticket  (y  papip.a) : 


IxaaTOV  toutwv  [twv  StxaaTY]pEwv] 
efysv  £v  Tt  twv  gtocxsEwv  e!8tx6v 
ovopia-  olov  T)V  Tt  TG)V  SixaaTT)  pEcov 
Xey6[j,£vov  aXq>a,  6 pio tcoq 
a'XXo  fb}Ta,  aXXo  yapipia  xal 
££vjq  to  8'  xa l  to  s'  xal  ouTtoq 
ecoq  too  x'.  8exa  yap  fjv  TCt 
BtxaaTripta  Ta  xavTa  iv 
’AOfjvatq.  xal  xpo  0upa>v  8£  Ixgcgtou 
8txaaTT]pEou  iyeypaxTO  xuppo) 
fiapipiaTC  to  (jtoexseov,  Auvi 
to  Stxaarrjptov  wvopuxCeTO.  8aot 
dk  Sixaarral  fjcav  iv  ’A0fjvatq, 
exaixroq  xa0’  exaaTOv  SixaaTTjpcov 
el^e  8sXtov,  toutsctte  xcvaxtov 
iv  (I)  iyyey  papiptivov  fjv  t8  ovopia 
auToO  xal  tou  8txaaT7)pEou.  elxs 
xal  pa68ov  apia  to>  xtvaxEtp 
xal  iv  auTfj  Si  Tp  jid68<p  fjv 
to  ovopta  tou  StxaaTTjpEou  iy- 
yeypapipivov.  ots  ouv  auviSatvs 
xatpoq  tou  Stxa^ecv,  fjpxovTO 
xavTeq  oE  Stxacrral  elq  ty)v  ayopav 
xaxsi  xXfjpouq  e6aXXov, 
xal  oaTiq  av  ixXrjpouTO  xXrjpov 
£X°VTa  to  a'  dxfjpxsTO  slq  z6 
a'  StxaaTYjptov  opioEwq  s!q 
t6  £}'  xal  Ta  icps^ajq.  xal  xpwTOv 
piv  iSeExvus  tu  xfjpuxt 
tou  StxaaTY) pEou  tSv  xXvjpov 
tou  aTotx^Eou’  6  Si  xfjpui; 

Xotxov  i B E So u  aiJTO)  to  xtvaxtov 
auTou  xal  ttjv  pa68ov, 
elTa  ouTwq  iSExa^sv 


each  of  these  [courts] 

had  one  of  the  letters  for  its  own  particular 

name:  for  example,  one  of  the  courts 

was  called  Alpha;  likewise, 

another,  Beta;  another,  Gamma;  and 

then  Delta  and  Epsilon,  and  so 

on  to  Kappa;  for  there  were  in 

all  ten  courts  at  Athens. 

And  in  front  of  the  doors  of  each 

court  there  was  painted  with  red 

paint  that  letter  by  which  that 

court  was  named.  And  as 

many  dicasts  as  there  were  at  Athens, 

each  one,  according  to  each  several  court, 

had  a  tablet,  that  is,  a  ticket 

on  which  was  inscribed  his  name 

and  the  name  of  his  court.  And  he  had 

also  a  staff  in  addition  to  his  ticket, 

and  on  that  staff  also  was 

inscribed  the  name  of  the 

court.  So,  when  the  time 

came  for  holding  court,  all  the 

dicasts  came  to  the  Agora 

and  there  they  drew  lots; 

and  the  man  who  drew  a  lot 

bearing  an  Alpha  went  to 

court  room  Alpha;  and  so  also 

with  Beta,  et  cetera.  The  first 

thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  show  to  the 

crier  of  the  court  the  allotment 

letter,  and  the  crier  then 

gave  him  his  ticket 

and  his  staff.  And  then, 

thus  provided,  he  was  impaneled 


Not  everything  in  this  scholium  is  perfectly  accurate.  For  example,  it  is  stated  that 
“in  all  there  were  ten  courts  at  Athens.”  There  may  have  been  ten  or  more  than  ten,  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  we  include  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  capital  crimes  or 
not.  The  Scholiast  probably  means  by  “ten”  the  jury  sections,  not  the  court  rooms,  which 
is  a  perfectly  proper  use  of  StxaaTfj pta.  But  in  general  the  account  given  in  the  scholium  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  account  given  by  Aristotle  and  with  the  allusions  in  the 
texts  of  the  poets. 

As  the  clepsydra,  as  we  saw  above,  could  be  used  figuratively  for  the  court  room  or  the 
court  itself,  so  the  Cleroteria  also  came  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  court  decisions.  In 
a  fragment  of  the  Olbia  of  Eubulus  one  character  is  telling  another  of  all  the  fine  things  that 
one  can  buy  in  the  market-place  of  Athens;  every  time  he  stops  to  catch  his  breath,  his 
companion  throws  in,  with  bitter  irony,  such  other  purchasable  items  as  “advocates” 

4 ‘witnesses” — “verdicts” — “judicial  decisions”  (Frag.  74  K.): 

1  The  line  is  quoted  on  p.  283. 
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A.  iv  t£>  yap  atiT<j>  xav0’  6[xou  xtoXrjaeTat 
Talq  ’A0Y)vat<;-  auxa  —  B.  xXtjtt) peg 
A.  ^OTpus,  yoyyuXESe?,  axtoc,  puiXa  — B. 

yuxpzupsq  A.  £6Ba, 
picxtXa,  x<^Pta»  axa§6ve<;,  ^ps6tv0oc  — 

B.  SExai 

A.  xu6<;,  xupiaTTQ,  [x6pxa  —  B.  x'Xrjpcozriptx 

A.  uaxtv0oi;,  apveq  —  B.  xXs^u§pat,  v6pot, 

ypa$ai 


A.  For  in  that  same  place  you  can  buy  anything 
at  Athens:  figs,  B.  advocates 
A.  grapes,  turnips,  pears,  apples, — B.  witnesses 
A.  roses, 

medlars,  haggis,  honey,  peas, — B.  verdicts 

A.  beestings,  pudding,  myrtle-berries, — B. 
cleroteria 

A.  hyacinths,  mutton, — B.  clepsydras,  laws,  in¬ 
dictments 


Thus,  we  see,  our  poets  (with  the  help  of  the  scholia  upon  their  lines)  have  contributed 
much  to  clear  up  the  age-long  disputes  that  have  raged  about  the  court  rooms  of  Athens 
and  the  red  tape  and  paraphernalia  for  the  conduct  of  civil  cases. 


3  The  Stoas 


The  law  courts  and  the  stoas  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  general  neighborhood  of 
the  market-place.  The  market-place  in  course  of  time  became  practically  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  in  the  shelter  of  which  most  of  the  business  of  ancient  Athens,  both  public 
and  private,  was  transacted.  Here,  too,  was  the  natural  gathering  ground  of  “all  the 
Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there”  who  “spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing.”1  The  stoas  took  the  place  not  only  of  the  modern  public 
reading-room,  with  its  array  of  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  domestic  and  foreign,  for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  economics, 
finance,  and  politics,  but  also  of  the  modern  public  lecture  hall  and  university  class  room. 
A  suggestion  of  all  these  varied  interests  of  public  and  private  business  and  of  social  and 
intellectual  activity  we  have  in  a  fragment  of  Philemon  (’E<p.,  Frag.  28,  1-3  K.): 


ou  -rots  xX^ouac  ttjv  dxlxzzxv  y(veTai 

(ji6vocat  (lx;  eocxev,  aXXa  xal 

to eg  xepixaToua(  xou,  Axxrjg,  iv  zfj  az ox 


those  who  sail  the  sea,  Laches,  are  not  the  only 
ones 

it  seems,  that  storms  o’ertake,  but  also 
those  who  walk  about  in  the  stoa 


A  fragment  of  Dioxippus,  so  badly  mutilated  and  corrupt  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible,  still 
points  to  the  stoa  as  a  part  of  the  market-system  (T<jt.,  Frag.  3  K.): 


tt) v  azoxv  SteEjixatov  ’ApqHxXfji;  [xfjTpag  Suo 
xpepapiivag  §e££ag,  dx slvov  xepixe,  <pY]<;,  iav 


. . .  they  rushed  through  the  stoa,  and  Amphicles, 
pointing  at  two  paunches 
hanging  there,  said,  “Send  me  that  fellow,  if  you 
see  him” 


The  centre  of  the  public  administration  of  the  city  was  the  Royal  Stoa,  in  which  the 
King  Archon  had  his  office.  This  is  the  first  building  that  Pausanias  describes  after  he  enters 
the  Agora  (I  3,  1): 


xpd>TT)  8e  i<mv  iv  Seijti? 
xaXouptiviq  az  ox  @aa(Xecoq 

tcc utt) g  Ixsart  t <J>  xepapup 
tt)<;  azoxg  dyx'kp.xzx  iizzyg 
yrjq,  capteiq  ©Y]as&<;  ig  0a Xaa- 
axv  SxEpwva  xai  tpipouax 
'Hpepa  K^aXov 


the  first  building  on  the  right 
is  the  so-called  Royal  Stoa 


upon  the  roof  of  it  there 
are  figures  in  terra  cot¬ 
ta — Theseus,  hurling  Sciron 
into  the  sea,  and  Day  car¬ 
rying  off  Cephalus 


As  Pausanias  entered  the  city  by  the  Dipylum  Gate,  and  as  the  Theseum  stood  directly 
above  it,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Royal  Stoa  at  the  northeastern  foot  of  the  Market 
Hill;  and  granting  the  now  generally  accepted  identification  of  the  so-called  Theseum  with 
Pausanias’s  Temple  of  Hephaestus,  the  Royal  Stoa  stood  not  far  from  the  foundations  that 
Dorpfeld2  found  deep  down  directly  east  of  the  Theseum;  for  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 

1  Acts  XVII  21. 

2  Ath.  Mitt.  XXI  (1896)  pp.  107-109. 
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stood  above  the  Ceramicus  and  the  Royal  Stoa  (Paus.  1 14,  6): 


ux£p  §1  tov  Kepafxeix&v  xa\ 
QToav  tt) v  xaXoupi£vT)v  (SocgEXsiov 
va6q  iattv  'HipaEaTou 


and  above  the  Ceramicus  and 
the  so-called  Royal  Stoa 
is  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 


The  remains  at  first  claimed  by  Dorpfeld  as  the  foundations  of  the  Royal  Stoa  are  too  scanty 
to  help  much  m  the  reconstruction  of  the  building.  The  terra  cotta  sculptures  named  by 
Pausanias  may  have  been  acroteria.  The  subjects  of  them  are  strongly  suggestive  of  acro- 
tena  compositions.  If  the  building  was  orientated  north  and  south,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  such  acroteria  would  hardly  have  caught  the  periegete’s  attention  as  he  came  into 
the  market-place;  if  the  building  was  orientated  east  and  west,  the  western  gable  with  its 
acrotenum  would  have  been  conspicuous,  and  Pausanias,  seeing  it,  would  very  properly 
have  added  a  word  about  the  eastern  one,  especially  if  they  were  archaic;  and  we  may  assume, 
not  only  from  the  material  and  the  subjects  of  the  sculptures  but  also  from  the  character 
of  the  remains  of  the  foundations,  that  they  were.  The  foundations  reveal  a  public  building, 
containing  a  large1  hall  with  a  fairly  deep  portico  or  vestibule  on  the  east  of  it,  and  seem  to 
show  an  east  and  west  orientation.2 

The  Royal  Stoa  served  not  only  as  the  official  headquarters  of  the  King  Archon  during 
his  term  of  office3  but  also  sometimes  as  a  court  room  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  impiety.4  The 
building  discovered  by  Dorpfeld  and  at  once  accepted  as  the  Stoa  Basileiis  would  have  been 
too  small  for  the  session  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus.  Either  the  Pseudo-Demosthenes4 
was  all  wrong  in  assigning  such  trials  to  the  Royal  Stoa,  or  the  building  the  foundations  of 
which  we  have,  is  not  the  Royal  Stoa.  It  may  be,  as  Judeich  suggests,8  the  Stoa  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius  which  stood  alongside  the  Royal  Stoa,6  in  which  case  we  must  seek  the  latter  a 
little  farther  north,  or  it  may  be  what  is  left  of  some  other  one  of  the  many  stoas  that  en¬ 
circled  the  Agora. 

The  dramatic  poets  occasionally  make  mention  of  the  public  porticoes,  sometimes  in  a 
general  way.  and  sometimes  specifically.  In  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes,  Praxagora, 
in  the  sweeping  reforms  contemplated  under  the  feminist  administration  of  Athens,  proposes 
to  turn  stoas,  law  courts,  and  all  the  waste  places  of  man’s  mismanagement  to  good  use  as 
mess  rooms  for  the  men  (Ar.  Ec.  676): 


t&  StxaaT^pta  xa\  Taq  arotaq  ctvBpwvat;  xavTa 

■jcoctjgw 

One  certain  group  of  men  is  to  be  assigned  to 
of  the  Flour-merchants  {ibid.  684-686)  :7 

xai  yjx] p 6 ij £ c  tou<;  ix  toO  @t)t’  ixi  ttjv  gtoecEv 

GCXoXoU0£tV 

Ti)v  ^aaO.£EOv8  8stirvir)G0VTa<;-  hi  0t)t’  iq 

Tirjv  xapa  raurqv 
tou<;  8’  ix  tou  xaxx’  iq  xijv  gt ocav  %wp£lv 

ttEjv  GfXipiTOXfoXcv 


the  court  rooms  and  stoas — I  will 

make  them  all  into  mess  rooms  for  men 

the  Royal  Stoa,  another  group  to  the  Porch 

and  the  herald  will  summon  those  under  Beta  to 
follow  to  the 

Royal  Stoa  to  dine;  those  under  Theta  to  the  one 
next  thereto; 

and  those  under  Kappa  to  pass  to  the  Flour- 
merchants’  Stoa 


We  have  here  apparently  in  these  three  lines  three  important  porches  of  the  Agora  named 
in  their  topographical  succession:  the  Royal  Stoa  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Market¬ 
place;  the  one  next  to  it  is,  of  course,  the  Stoa  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  closely  adjoining  the 
Royal  Stoa  on  the  south;  and  then  the  Stoa  of  the  Flour-merchants,  which  may  be  the  long 
building  at  the  southern  limit  of  Dorpfeld’s  excavations.  But  the  Stoa  of  the  Flour-merchants 
is  generally  located  near  the  docks  at  the  Piraeus.9  The  Piraeus  would  be  a  very  appropriate 

1  About  15  M.  square. 

2  The  excavations  soon  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  American  School  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  to  light  the 
real  Royal  Stoa  and  also  settle  definitely  the  long  debated  question  of  the  real  indweller  of  the  “Theseum.” 

3  Paus.  I  3,  1. 

4  (Pseudo-)  Dem.  XXV  22-23. 

6  Topogr.  v.  Ath.,  pp.  296-298,  and  footnote  5. 

6  Harpocr.  (Suid.) :  (BaolXeio?  aroa‘  Suo  efal  axoal  Trap’  &Xkr)\aq,  1)  -re  tou  ’EXeuOepfou  Alt?  xal  1)  paalXsio?. 

7  The  significance  of  the  letters  is  discussed  above,  pp.  282  ff. 

8  Our  classical  authors  always  call  the  Royal  Stoa  f)  cttooc  yj  potafXeto?  or  rj  tou  {JaatXlwp  oto&.  But  its  official 
name  seems  to  have  been  r)  <jt oa  rj  (3aacXs la  (C.  I.  A.  I  61,  5;  Arist.  Frag.  346;  Harpocr.  s.  v.  x.upSei<;). 

9  Schol.  Ar.  Ach.  548:  Tf)?  XsyopiviQi;  ’AXptToxwXcSo?,  r}v4>xo56ij.i)ae  nepixXr)?,  Sxou  xal  aiTO?  dcxlxe ito  tt,?  x6Xeo)i;. 
This  may  be  the  same  as  that  which  Pausanias  calls  the  Long  Stoa  (I  1,  3) :  ttj?  aioaq  Tfj?  p-axps?,  sv0a  xa0e<rr ijxev 
ctyopa  toIs  exl  GaXdaafl.  Cf.  also  Dem.  in  Phorm.  42,  p.  918. 
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place  for  a  grain  or  flour  storehouse;  but  there  must  have  been  a  flour-market  m  the  city 
also;  and  in  Praxagora’s  ideal  state,  the  Kappa  men  of  the  city  were  not  going  to  be  obliged 
to  hike  down  to  the  Piraeus  docks  for  their  meals!  The  way  in  which  Aristophanes  puts  his 
Royal  Stoa  and  Flour-merchants’  Stoa  together  must  indicate  that  they  belong  together. 

Such  a  stoa  as  that  of  the  Flour-merchants  is  the  kind  that  would  seem  to  have  been 
common  for  the  general  wholesale  and  retail  business  of  Athens,  public  and  private  stores. 
In  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  (539  ff.)  Dicaeopolis  draws  a  picture  of  the  preparations 
for  war— army,  navy,  funds,  ordnance,  supplies,  and  “roaring  colonnade”  (or ode;  <jrevaxou<jY)« 
1.  548).  The  colonnade  is  the  depot  for  the  stores,  and  it  “roars”  because  of  the  business 
that  it  has  to  do  in  getting  ready  for  the  great  war. 

Even  in  the  fifth  century  the  “stoa”  might  be  used,  without  any  thought  of  a  colonnade, 
of  the  storerooms  of  a  private  home  (Ar.  Ec.  14-15) : 

and  when  we  open  secretly  the  store-rooms  filled 
with  food  and  the  juice  of  Bacchus  thou  standest 
by  us 

The  Painted  Porch  (Stogc  IIoixEXt))  also  is  mentioned  by  name  once,  and  once  by  clear 
allusion,  in  the  drama.  The  stoas  were  favorite  lounging  places  of  the  Athenians;  and  there 
Zeno  and  Cleanthes  and  later  philosophasters  found  men  to  talk  to  and  to  instruct,  as 
Socrates  had  done  before  (Theog.  4>aa.  i)  TtXapy.,  Frag.  1,  1-2  K.):1 

fiv0pwx\  dxoXeie;  tie-  twv  yap  ix  Trjq  IIoixEXy]?  man,  you’ll  be  the  death  of  me;  for  you  are  so 

stuffed  full  of 

CToaq  XoyapEwv  dvaxexX^apievo?  vocrsTe;  the  phrases  from  the  Painted  Stoa  that  it  makes 

you  sick 


CTod<;  ts  xapxou  Bax^fou  ts  vap.aTO<; 
xXYipetq  uxoty vtiaacac  aup/xapaffTaTSie; 


Of  all  the  stoas  of  Athens,  the  Poecile  is  the  most  familiar  to  us.  And  yet  we  do  not 
know  where  it  stood  nor  what  it  looked  like  nor  who  built  it.  We  know  it  was  in  the  Agora;2 
and  from  Pausanias’s  description  of  the  Market-place,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Painted 
Porch  was  not  far  from  the  Royal  Stoa  and  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  (the  “Theseum”) 
and  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania;3  but  in  what  direction  it  stood  from  any  one  of  these 
we  do  not  know.  From  the  manner  of  its  mural  decoration,  we  infer  that  it  was  in  form 
like  the  Lesche  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  a  hollow  square  but  with  the  southern  side  open. 
Thus  arranged,  it  was  an  ideal  lounging  place  for  the  leisure  class  and  for  the  conversazioni 
of  the  philosophers;  and  in  the  fragment  just  quoted  from  Theognis,  we  see  that  the  Painted 
Portico  is  the  very  type  of  such  ready-made  lecture  halls. 

The  architect’s  name  is  unknown;  but  from  the  fact  that  before  the  famous  paintings 
were  added  it  was  called  the  “ Pisianactean  Stoa,”4  we  learn  that  the  man  originally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  erection  was  Pisianax,  the  Alcmaeonid,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  great  Cimon. 

The  fame  of  the  Poecile  Stoa  rested  chiefly  upon  the  wonderful  paintings  with  which 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  assisted  by  Micon  and  Panaenus,  covered  its  walls:  1)  The  Greeks 
after  the  capture  of  Troy;  2)  a  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Amazons;  3)  the  battle 
of  Marathon;  and  4)  (mentioned  by  Pausanias  alone)  the  battle  of  Oenoe.  The  first  was 
the  work  of  Polygnotus  himself;5  the  second  was  by  Micon;6  the  third,  by  Micon  and  Panaenus 
working  together.7 

The  discussion  of  the  paintings  must  be  reserved  for  the  chapter  on  Painting,  in 
Volume  III. 

In  the  Stoa  Poecile  were  hung,  as  memorials  of  glorious  victories  in  war,  some  bronze 
shields  taken  at  Scione  and  at  Pylus  (Paus.  I  15,  4) : 


1  Cf.  Luc.  Jup.  Trag.  16;  Icarom.  34;  Dial.  Meretr.  X  1;  Pise.  13. 

2  Aesch.  Ill  186. 

s  Pq/qq  X  14-15. 

*  Plut.  Cim.  4:  IvTfj  netaiavaxTefepTfiTexotXouiAlvi), IIoixfXT)  Slvuvaxot?;  D.  L.  VII  5:  svxfl  TIo tx Ckji  uto i  ij)  xal 
IleiJtavaxTefo)  xaXouixlv^  Sticb  SI  Tfj?  YPa<Pt?  noXufvaiTou  TlocxO-n;  Schol.  Dem.  XX  112.  •?)  S;  Ilstatavaxxli;  sxl 
neeat&vaxToi;  tou  xt(<tgcvto<;;  Schol.  Aesch.  Ill  186;  Cramer,  Anecd.  Gr.  IV  p.  21,  Isidor.  Ong.  VIII  6. 
porticus  fuit  Athenis,  quam  Pisianactiam  appellabant,  in  qua  picta  erant  gesta  sapientium  atque  virorum 
fortium  historia. 

6  Plut.  Cim.  4. 

6  Ar.  Lys.  678-679;  schol.  a.  1;  Arr.  An.  VII  13,  5. 

7  Aelian  de  An.  Nat.  VII  38;  Arr.  An.  VII  13,  5;  Sop.  I  8;  Paus.  V  11,  6. 
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IvxaGOa  aaxEBeq  xsivx at  xaXxal, 
xal  tali;  plv  lattv  IxEy  pappa 
ctxo  SxtcovaEcov  xal  twv  Ixcxoupwv 

sTvoct,  i&c,  SI  lxaXT]Xtpplva<;  xEuafl  prj  acpdip 

o  te  xpovo?  XupfjvYjTac 

xal  6  loq,  AaxsBacpovEwv 

etvat  Xlysrac  tuv  aXovxwv 

iv  ifi  StpaxT-qplp:  vfjatp 


here  are  placed  bronze  shields; 
upon  one  part  of  them  is  an  inscription,  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  taken  from  the 
Scionaeans  and  their  allies;  the  rest, 
smeared  with  pitch  to  prevent  their 
being  corroded  by  time  and  rust, 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Spartans  captured  on  the 
island  of  Sphacteria 


Scione  revolted  from  Athens  in  423  B.  C.  In  421  it  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and 
destroyed.1  The  victory  at  Sphacteria  and  Pylus  in  425  B.  C.  seemed  at  the  time  to  the 
Athenians  to  be  the  turning  point  assuring  them  of  complete  victory  in  a  short  time.  Though 
time  soon  proved  them  to  have  been  misled  by  the  immediate  advantage,  Pylus  was  always 
a  name  to  conjure  with  in  Athens,  and  the  shields,  including  that  of  the  gallant  Brasidas, 
were  always  among  the  proudest  war  monuments  of  Athens.2  Aristophanes  makes  Cleon, 
the  self-created  hero  of  Sphacteria,  boast  of  these  glorious  trophies  (Eq.  845-846): 


axaEjaxavva*;  tou?  Ipouq  l*0pou<;  IxccnropECscv, 
sax;  av  twv  aaxEBwv  twv  lx  IIuXou  ti  Xocx6v 


to  put  a  gag  on  every  one  of  my  enemies, 
as  long  as  there  is  anything  left  of  the  shields 
from  Pylus 


When  such  shields  were  dedicated,  they  were  ordinarily  stripped  of  their  handles,  in  order,, 
it  seems,  to  allow  them  to  fit  squarely  against  the  walls;  for  the  Sausage-seller  retorts  (Eq. 
847-849): 


IxEcxs?  Tatq  ctaxEatv  Xa6ijv  yap  lvBIBu)xa<;. 

ou  yap  a’  l^priv,  etxep  tptXecq  tqv  B-rjpov, 

lx  xpovotaq 

•rauTaq  lav  auToIcrt  xopxaEpv  avaTeOrivat 


stop  right  there  with  your  shields;  for  you  have 
given  me  a  handle! 

If  you  really  love  Demus,  you  ought  not  pur¬ 
posely 

to  have  let  them  be  dedicated,  handles  and  all 


As  if,  by  removing  the  leather  handles  and  using  them  on  new  shields  of  Athenian  manu¬ 
facture,  the  military  authorities  would  spoil  the  tanner’s  chances  for  selling  the  government 
so  many  new  handles  from  his  own  leather  establishment. 

The  Stoa  of  Zeus  also  is  mentioned  once  and  only  once  in  the  drama  (Men.  T’oo.,  Frag. 
526  K.): 


IxEaiQpov  ouv  tt] v  ctuxEB’  ei?  t)jv  tou  A  t6 q  so  they  put  an  inscription  on  the  shield 

oxoav  dvl0r;xav  and  set  it  up  in  the  Stoa  of  Zeus 

What  particular  shield  this  was  we  do  not  know.  There  is  not  enough  of  Menander’s 
play  left  even  to  guess  at  its  plot.  So  much  only  is  obvious:  not  only  the  Poecile  but  also 
the  other  porticoes  about  the  Athenian  Agora,  including  the  Stoa  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  had 
been  turned  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  national  museums.  The  shield  here  referred 
to  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  trophy,  and  the  inscription  mentioned  would  have  told 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  won. 


4.  The  Odeum  and  the  Orchestra 


One  of  the  most  famous  buildings  of  Periclean  Athens  was  the  Odeum  or  “Music  Hall”" 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  peerless  statesman  for  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Panathenaic  games.3  Many  ancient  writers  mention  this  splendid  building;  Plutarch  gives 
us  the  most  information  (Per.  XIII  4-6): 


t 6  B’  ’QcBeIov,  t p  piv  IvToq 
BtaGljEi  xoX6s§pov  xal  xo- 
XucttoXov,4  zfj  B’  Ipet^Et 
xeptxXcvlq  xa!  xaTavreq  lx  [uaq 


the  Odeum,  arranged  inside 
with  many  seats  and  many  col¬ 
umns,4  with  its  roof  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  cone  sloping 


1  Thuc.  IV  120;  131;  V  32. 

2  Dio  Chrysos.  Or.  II,  Vol.  I  p.  27  (Dind.);  cf.  Thuc.  IV  12;  38;  Diod.  XII  62;  Plut.  de  Gl.  Ath.  7. 

3  Strabo  IX  396;  Plut.  Per.  XIII  6;  Suid.  and  Phot.,  s.v.  <5>§stov. 

4  Cf.  Vitruv.  V  9;  Theophr.  Char.  3. 
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xopu<pfi<;  xexonqpsvov,  d- 
xova  Xsyouac  yeviaOat  xal 
piE(XTQ(i.a  ^aatXiwq  ffxijvijq1, 
^xkjtoetouvtck;  xal  to  ut  (j)  Ile- 
pixXeouq.  8t&  xal  xcEXcv  KpaTivo? 
iv  ©pfjTTaig  xaE^et  xp8q  ccut6v 


from  a  single  peak,  was  built, 
a  reproduction  and  imitation,  they 
say,  of  the  King’s  Tent,1 
under  the  superintendence  of  Pericles. 
And  so  Cratinus  in  his  Thra¬ 
cian  Women  makes  fun  of  him  again: 


(Crat.  ©pfj-u.,  Frag.  71  K.): 

b  uxotvox&paXoq  Zeu <;  08s  xpoaepxeTac 
IleptxXerjf;,  twBscov  ixE  too  xpavEou 
eX^v,  ixetSf)  Touaxpaxov2  xapoExeirai 


here  comes  the  squill-head  Zeus, 

Pericles,  with  the  Odeum  on  his  dome — 
for  the  potsherd 2  has  had  its  day 


The  walls,  with  the  many  tiers  of  seats  resting  against  them,  and  the  many  columns  of 
the  interior  were,  of  course,  of  stone — probably  Pentelic  Marble.  The  timbers  of  the  conical 
roof,  which  the  comic  poet  with  bitter  sarcasm  compares  with  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
statesman’s  cranium,  were  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  captured  Persian  ships;  the  roof  itself 
was  doubtless  covered  with  marble  tiles.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  creations  of  the  Periclean 
age  and  famed  as  the  most  beautiful  concert  hall  in  the  world.3 

The  Odeum  of  Pericles  was  erected  just  above  the  Dionysiac  theatre  on  the  southeast 
slope  of  the  Acropolis  during  the  same  years  in  which  the  Parthenon  was  building.  It  was 
burned  on  the  order  of  Aristion  during  the  siege  of  Sulla  (86  B.  C.).  A  new  one  was  erected 
on  the  site.4  The  spade  has  begun  to  reveal  something  of  it;  the  excavations  conducted  by 
Soteriades  immediately  adjoining  the  cavea  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  on  the  east  have 
already  brought  to  light  a  great,  square,  covered,  theatre-shaped  building  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  Thersilion  in  connection  with  the  theatre  of  Megalopolis  and  of  the  square 
building,  the  so-called  “Buleuterium”  adjoining  the  theatre  at  Messene. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  that  we  may  assume  for  the  great  music  hall  built  by 
Pericles  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Acropolis,  east  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre,  "when  the 
ancient  writers  speak  simply  of  ‘'The  Odeum,”  they  mean  the  older  concert  hall  of  the 
ancient  Market-place,  at  the  northwest  base  of  the  Areopagus,  or  the  northeast  base  of  the 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  adjoining  the  ancient  Agora. 

Pausanias,  in  his  circuit  of  the  Agora,  which  he  enters  from  the  Ceramicus,  takes  up  in 
turn  the  Royal  Stoa,  the  Stoa  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  the  Metroiim,  the  Buleuterium,  the 
Tholus,  a  long  array  of  statues  of  Egyptians  and  Eponymous  Heroes,  and,  finally,  the 
Tyrannicides,5  which  brings  him  to  the  doors  of  the  Odeum.  The  next  object  of  interest 
he  comes  to  is  the  Enneacrunus,  not  far  away  (I  8,  6) : 


To u  Gestapo  u  84  8  xaXouatv  ’QtSeTov 
ctvSpiavTsq  xpo  Ti)<;  4cr68ou  @aacXe- 
wv  eialv  AEyuxtEwv 


Before  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  that  they 
call  the  Odeum  are  statues  of 
the  Egyptian  Bangs 


(I  14,  1): 

£<;  hk  to  ’ A0f) viQotv  ^asXGouatv 
’OtSeiov  dEXXa  ts  xaE  Ai6vuao<; 
xetaat  6ia?  aijioq.  xXt)<t£ov  8e 
da Tt  xpifjVY],  xaXouai  bk  atkrjv 
’Evveaxpouvov 


as  one  enters  the  Odeum  at  Athens, 
there  is  to  be  found,  among  other  things, 
also  a  Dionysus  worth  looking  at.  And 
near  by  is  a  fountain;  they  call  it 
Enneacrunus 


We  know  the  position  of  the  Tyrannicides  at  the  market-place;  we  know  the  location  of  the 
Enneacrunus  between  the  southwest  spur  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx.  Obviously, 
therefore,  this  music  hall  is  not  the  Odeum  of  Pericles  at  the  southeast  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
but  the  older  Odeum  of  the  Agora. 

Pausanias  calls  the  Odeum  a  “theatre,”  just  as  we  also  sometimes  call  the  Odeum  of 
Herodes  Atticus  a  theatre.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Wasps  1109  is  a  little  more 
guarded  and  calls  it  “theatre-like”: 

1  So  also  Paus.  I  20,  4. 

2  See  Vol.  Ill,  Alphabetical  List,  s.v.  oaipaxov. 

3  Pseudo-Dicearch.  (F.H.G.  I  p.  254). 

4  Paus.  I  20,  4. 

6  Paus.  I  8,  5. 
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x<$xo<;  0eaTposc§^<;  4y 
e!a>6aat  Ta  xocfjEAaxa  axayyeXXecv 
xplv  ty5<;  eEq  x6  Oeaxpov  dxayyeXEaq 


it  is  a  theatre-like  place,  in  which 
they  used  to  present  poems 
before  the  presentation  in  the  theatre 


What  the  Sehohast  seems  to  be  trying  to  say  is  that  the  Odeum  was  a  theatre-like  place 

t  ithe,  <JraJaas  were  ^hearsed  before  their  formal  presentation  in  the  great  theatre  1 
The  Scholiast  to  Aeschmes  III  67  states  the  same  fact  in  words  that  cannot  be  misunderstood- 


^yi'yvovxo  xpi  twv  (xsyctXwv 
Atovudwv  Tfjpiipatq  6Xtyatq 
ep,xpo<j0ev  iv  Tip  ’Qt§e(<p 
xaXoupivip  x&v  TpaytpSwv 
ayd)v  xac  <£x(&ec£n;  J>v 
p,£XXoucjtv  Spapidrov  ctyto- 
v(^sa0ai  iv  Tip  0eaxp(p 


a  few  days  before  the  great 
Dionysia  there  took  place 
in  the  so-called  Odeum  a 
competition  and  exhibition  by 
the  dramatic  poets  of 
the  dramas  with  which  they 
proposed  to  compete  in  the  theatre 


Not  only  the  rehearsals  took  place  in  the 
have  occurred  in  the  theatre  facing  northward 
tophanes’s  Clouds  must  have  been  played  in 

(iXixe  vuv  Beupl  icpbq  xijv  IIdpvr)0’' 

yap  6  pin  xaxcouaa<; 

TjffuXTj  auT dq.  2T.  <pepe,  xou;  8et£ov.  2Q. 

X«poua’  a5xai  xavu  xoXXal 
Sta  twv  xofXtov  xal  xcov  Saaiwv,  a5xat 
xXayiac.  2T.  xl  to 

<!)<;  ou  xa0opu>.  2Q.  xapa  ttjv  e’caoSov.  2T. 

vuvl  p.6Xt<;  outw?. 

2Q.  vuv  ye  Tot  y]8t)  xa0op<jc<;  auxa<;,  el 

[irj  Xt]pu?<;  xoXoxuvxau;. 


Odeum;  the  final  presentation  also  seems  to 
across  the  Agora  and  the  Ceramicus.  Aris- 
a  theatre  that  faced  north  (323-327)  : 

SO.  Look  over  that  way  toward  Parnes;  for  now 
I  see  them  coming 

softly  down.  ST.  Tell  me,  where?  Show  me. 

SO.  There  they  come  in  great  numbers 
winding  their  way  through  the  hollows  and 
thickets  and  trailing  off  yonder.  ST.  What’s 
the  matter? 

I  don’t  see  them.  SO.  Along  the  entrance-way. 

ST.  Ay,  now  I  can  just  see  them  a  bit. 

SO.  Yes;  now  you  must  see  them,  unless  you  are 
worse  than  high-gravel  blind. 


When  these  lines  were  spoken  in  the  theatre,  Parnes  must  have  been  in  sight,  both  for  the 
speakers  and  for  the  audience.  No  one,  neither  actor  nor  spectator,  could  see  Parnes  from 
the  Dionysiac  Theatre.  If  the  presentation  had  been  there,  the  poet  would  naturally  have 
used  Hymettus  rather  than  Parnes  for  the  source  of  his  clouds. 

In  some  sort  of  close  connection  with  the  Odeum  stood  the  Orchestra—' “  the  semicircle 
of  the  theatre  in  the  Agora,”2  “a  spot  affording  a  fine  view  for  celebrations.”3  Here,  too, 
it  was  that  the  dramatic  contests  took  place  before  the  permanent  theatre  was  built.  *  The 
orchestra  was  the  original  dancing-centre  for  the  chorus  (  Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  54  K.) : 

el?  xfjv  6pxf)<TTpav  ext  yap  xfjv  Oeav  AxeTx’  int0  the  orchestra;  for  you  stiff  held  the  show 

ixel  there 


And  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  in  the  early  days,  the  temporary  wooden  seats 
were  erected.4 

Though  closely  connected  in  place  and  sometimes  united  in  function,  the  Orchestra  and 
the  Odeum  are  nevertheless  separate  architectural  units,  and  either  one  may  be  turned  to 
some  use  without  the  other.  Thus  we  see  their  juxtaposition  but  separate  identity  in 
Andocides5 6  as  he  presents  the  information  lodged  by  Dioclides  against  the  mutilators  of  the 
Hermae.  Dioclides  starts  through  the  city  to  go  to  Laurium;  when  he  reaches  the  entrance 
to  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  he  sees  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon  a  large  number  of  men 
“  coming  down  from  the  Odeum  into  the  Orchestra.”  The  Odeum  is  obviously  the  cavea 

1  In  this  older  Odeum  song  recitals  also  used  to  be  given  before  the  great  theatre  and  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  were  built  (Hesych.  <J)BeIov-  t6xo<;  Iv  <J>  xplv  Olaxpov  xaraaxsuaaGijvac  ol  ^a^<pSol  xal  o!  xc0apa>8ol 
^yuvltovTo.)  ^  ■ 


2  Phot.  351,  16:  xpuxov  I*At)6ti  Iv  zfi  <*T°P?,  elta  xal  xou  6sdzpou  zb  x&zco  tpuxGxXiov.  o5  xal  otyopolriBov 

xac  topyoOvxo.  r  “ 

3  Tim^uUS  If*-'-’0 pxfax pa’ . t6xo?  Ixtpavfo  eE?  xavTjyupiv,  evOa  'AppcoSEou  xal  ’Apic-rcYsExovo?  eEx6vsc. 

Ar.  Ihes.  395-396:  elat6vre<;  dtxo  twv  ExpEcov 

uxoSXIxoua’  f)(jt.as 

Phot.  (Eust.  ad  y  350,  p.  1472,  4):  Txpca"  zb  Iv  dyopqc,  wv  IGauvro  tolk;  Atovuacaxodc  dyfivac  xplv 
xaxaaxa  uaoBfjvac  to  Iv  Acovuaou  Glaxpov.  Cf.  Suid.  s.v.  AfayuXoc  and  s.  v.  npaxfvae 

6 1  38. 
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upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill;  the  Orchestra  is  the  great  level  space  at  its  base.  As  he  catches 
sight  of  these  men,  Dioclides  slips  into  the  shadow  of  a  pillar  of  the  gateway  and  tlu-oug 
the  clear  light  of  the  Attic  full  moon  he  observes  the  men  m  the  orchestra  closely  and  recog 

nizes  the  faces  of  most  of  them.  „  •  ot1j 

This  passage  of  Andocides  is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  the  Odeum  ( if  Pericles  to  the 

orchestra  of  the  great  Dionysiac  Theatre.1  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that That 
is  correct  and  that  it  is  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  or  the  Odeum  of 

talking  about  in  his  testimony  against  the  mutilators  of  the  Hennae.  It  is  from  the  .  P 
pylaeum”  of  Dionysus  that  he  sees  the  men  descend  from  the  Odeum  into  the  orchestra, 
fl  from  a  gateway  in  the  temenos  wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus.  The  only  gateway 
in  that  wall  of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge  is  the  gateway  by  which  Pausani  s 
enters  the  sanctuary  from  the  Street  of  the  Tripods  and  by  which  again  he  kaves  it  m  order 
to  visit  the  Odeum  of  Pericles.2  If  that  was  the  “propylaeum  by  which  Dioclides  halted 
he  would  have  been  within  arm’s  length  of  the  marauders  as  they  came  down  from  the 
Odeum  into  the  orchestra  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre;  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  it  mus  av 
been  brought  out  in  his  testimony.  Furthermore  we  must  ask  how  and  why  Dioclides  came 
to  be  away  up  there  on  the  hillside  of  the  Acropolis  when  he  was  hurrying  away  toward 
Laurium.  And  if  he  stopped  by  a  “propylaeum”  m  the  south  penbolus  wall,  no  matter 
where  we  locate  such  a  gateway,  he  could  not  possibly  have  seen  much  less  recogmzed 

people  coming  down  from  the  Odeum  into  the  orchestra.  .  ,  .  ,  „  • 

The  difficulty  with  “the  column”  and  “the  pillar  on  which  is  the  general  of  bronze  is 

the  same,  no  matter  where  we  put  Dioclides  in  the  shadow. 

The  temple  of  Dionysus  at  whose  gateway  Dioclides  halted  must  surely  be  the  temp  e 
of  Dionysus-in-the-Marshes.  That  lies  directly  beside  a  great  highway,  by  which  he  would 
naturally  be  pursuing  his  journey  toward  Laurium.  And  standmg  in  the  shadow  of  t  e 
gateway  to  that  temple  and  looking  down  the  ancient  street  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Street  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Dioclides  would  have  looked  straight  into  the  Odeum  and  t  e 
Orchestra  and  in  that  wonderful  Attic  moonlight  which  misled  Dioclides  himself  into  think¬ 
ing  that  it  was  day,  it  was  entirely  possible  for  him  to  recognize  familiar  figures. 

The  audience  room  of  the  Odeum  and  the  Orchestra  were  used  not  only  for  concerts  and 
dramatic  exhibitions  but,  like  the  great  theatre  when  rebuilt  by  Lycurgus,  for  all  sorts  of 
assemblies.  Among  other  things,  they  were  sometimes  turned  to  military  uses.  For  example 
when  Thrasybulus  was  threatening  the  security  of  their  rule,  the  Thirty  Tyrants  called 
into  the  Odeum  the  hoplites  and  the  cavalry-men  of  their  new  levy.  .  .  .  And  the  members 
of  the  Spartan  garrison  also  were  in  one  half  of  the  Odeum  under  arms.  ..  •  And  tie 
cavalry  kept  watch  in  the  Odeum,  with  their  horses  and  their  shields.  the  Orchestra 
seems  here  to  be  included  with  the  music  hall  under  the  one  name  “Odeum’  ;  and  to  ac¬ 
commodate  so  many  troops — horses,  arms,  and  all — the  site  must  have  been  a  very  spacious 

one. 

The  Odeum  was  used  also  as  a  court  of  law  (Ar.  Vesp.  1109) : 

0J  o’  4v  ’QtSettp  Stxa^ouc’  I  and  some  are  trying  cases  in  the  Odeum 

The  dicasteries  sitting  in  the  Odeum  tried  cases  of  alimony;  so  we  are  informed  by  Pollux 
(VIII 33)  :5 

in  the  Odeum  they  tried  the  cases 


taq  ixl  cE-rip  §(xa?  Iv  tw 
’QcBeftp  iSExa^ov  acrot; 
iaxiv  al  6<pet'X6pLevat  xpoipal 


for  alimony;  now  alimony 
means  support  that  is  due 


There,  too,  state  provisions  were  sometimes  stored.6 


iSo  Jebb,  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators,  a.  1. ;  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,  Part  II  Ch.  LVIII  (Vol.  VI  p.  35, 
Murray);  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  Griech.  Theater,  pp.  11;  32. 

8  Andoc.^  I^38?ieu'a  Oel?  ty;?  &  pa?  (taStfUtV  sivat  SI  xavalXTjvov.  Ixel  SI  xapi  xb  xpoxuXatov  xoo  Atovuaou  fjv,  Spav 
dvQpcixou?  xoXXoCi?  dxb  xou  ’£lt5s(oo  xaxa6a£vovxa?  si?  ri)v  Sp^cxpav. . . .  6pa>v  51  ocuxwv  xpb?  t£jv  csXt)vy)V  xa  xpbaioxa 
TO)V  xXs£jX(i)V  VtYV(j)CTXSlV.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,,  ..  , 

i  Xen.  Hel.  II  4  9:  et  xb  ’QiSelov  xaps xdXsaav  xo£i?  4v  xcp  x.axaX6X<t>  SxXixa?  xal  xoO?  aXXou?  lxx£a?.  .  . . 

10.  ol  51  Aaxwvtxol  ppoupol  sv  xq>  V^si  xou  ’Qt5s£ou  s£a>xXiapivoc  taav -  24-  Sse*a0eu8ov  51  xal  ol  Ixxst?  sv  X(p 

’OcSsiw  xou?  xs  Yxxou?  xal  xd?  daxiSa?  sXovxs? .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  .... 

8  Cf  Dem.c.  Neaer.  52:  AaX6vxo?  51  xou  Sxspdvou  aixtp  Siwiv  aixou  si?  GtSeiov,  xaxa  xbv  vbjxov  8?  xeXeuet  eav 
dxoxIaxT)  xV)v  yuvoUxoc,  dxoScSbvat  x*)v  xpoixa,  Idv  51  at,  ^  ™k’  66oXol?  xoxopopstv,  xcrt  aixou  si?  QtSstov  slvoi  5i*a- 
aaaOat uxlp  xfj?  ruvatxbc  xoi  xupiep.  .  .  .  54.  x«l  XaX6vxo?  auxy  Sxspdvou  si?  *Qi5slov  aixou  StaXuaaaSai  xpb?  auxbv.  .  . . 
6  Dem.  c.  Phorm.  37:  sv  <p  u[a<ov  ol  p.sv  svx<p  aaxsi  oUouvxs?  5tsp.apxupouvxo  xa  dXpcxa  svxtp  S.2t6et<p - 
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Like  the  stoas  about  the  Agora,  so  also  the  Odeum  served  as  a  lounging-place  for  the 
leisure  classes  (u^oX-r))  and  a  convenient  centre  for  the  philosophers’  lectures.1  The  last 
lecture  of  the  great  Stoic  Chrysippus  was  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  the  Odeum.2  There 
must  have  been  colonnades  at  the  entrances  in  the  back  part  of  the  cavea,  as  we  still  see 
them  in  the  great  theatre  at  Taormina;  and  here  the  philosophers  and  their  pupils  were  wont 
to  resort.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  words  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis  (’A<jg)t., 
Frag.  25,  1-3  K.): 


tI  Tauxa  Xrjpstc;,  (pX-qvacpwv  avo)  xa tcd 

Auxstov,  ’AxaSf](j.£tav,  ’QtBsfou  xuXaq, 
Xfjpouq  aoiptaxtov ;  o u ev  toutwv  xaXov 


what  do  you  mean  by  this  nonsense — yapping 
up  and  down 

the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Odeum  doors — 
sophists’  nonsense?  Not  one  of  these  things  ia 
right 


The  Odeum,  by  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  came  to  need  repairs3  and  in  Roman 
times  may  have  had  to  be  substantially  restored  or,  perhaps,  entirely  rebuilt;  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  this  Odeum  that  later  bore  the  name  of  Agrippeum  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  II 
5,  4): 


t6  Ks  pap-six.  ii>  GsaTpov  o  the  theatre  in  the  Ceramicus,  which  has 

Stq  ix(i)v6p.a<j,rai  ’Ay pcrcxeiov  received  the  appellation  of  Agrippeum 

And  in  Roman  times  it  still  continued  to  be  used  as  a  school  building  by  the  philosophers. 

The  erection  of  the  Odeum  dates  back  into  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Who  the  builder  was 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  it  was  not  the  orator  Lycurgus,  to 
whom  Hyperides  seems  to  ascribe  it  ('Yx£p  twv  Auxoupyou  IladSwv  118): 


(pxoBopuqae  to  GeccTpov,  t6 
qiBstov,  Ta  vseipta,  x per) peiq 
iicodjaocTO,  Xipivac; 


he  erected  the  Theatre,  the 
Odeum,  the  Arsenal;  he  had 
triremes  built  and  harbors 


The  two  especial  monuments  that  stood  in  Athens  to  the  glory  of  Lycurgus  were  the  Theatre 
and  the  Stadium.  The  Stadium  is  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  which,  Hyperides  says,  every 
one  would  mention  as  he  passed  the  great  orator’s  tomb;  we  know,  furthermore,  from  what 
we  have  just  seen,  that  Lycurgus  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  the 
Odeum.  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  that  for  4>Bstov  we  read  avdScov;4  with  that  change 
every  difficulty  is  removed.  If  the  text  is  sound  and  the  reading  cliSetoy  is  correct,  then  we 
can  at  best  suppose  that  Lycurgus  did  some  extensive  repairing  on  a  building  that  was  well- 
nigh  two  hundred  years  old  in  his  day. 


5.  The  Assembly  Hall  on  the  Pnyx 

The  hill  rising  west  by  southwest  of  the  Acropolis,  directly  south  of  the  Areopagus, 
between  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Hill  of  the  Muses,  is  the  Pnyx.  On  the  northern 
slopes  of  this  hill  in  very  early  days  the  Athenians  constructed  their  public  assembly  hall— 
a  great  auditorium,  the  “ floor  of  the  house”  supported  by  a  massive,  semicircular,  or  rather 
hemielliptical,  supporting  wall  with  a  chord  (east-west)  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  meters 
and  an  axis  (north-south)  of  seventy  meters,  a  platform  for  the  speakers  (the  Bema),  an 
altar  of  sacrifice,  and  a  bench  for  the  presiding  officers.  .  .  , 

The  heavy  supporting  wall,  built  of  huge,  well-finished  blocks  of  carefully  joined  polygonal 
masonry,  still  stands  to  about  one-third  its  original  height,  so  that  in  the  olden  times  the 
floor  sloped  gently  down  to  the  Bema.  The  chord  of  the  semicircle  is  a  wall,  now  about 
thirteen  feet  high,  cut  perpendicularly  in  the  face  of  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
This  wall  is  not  perfectly  straight  but  in  the  middle  makes  an  angle  of  a  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  At  this  angle  is  left,  projecting  from  the  live  rock,  a  great 
cube,  rising  above  a  three-fold  base  like  an  altar.  These  steps  afforded  a  platform  for  the 

1  Plut.  de  Exil.  14:  Ixl  tou?  ao<pou?  !X9e  to:?  cto pa?  ’A9f)vr)<ji  crxoX&s  StaxpiSd?-  dvax^xaaat  xaq  ev  Awefcp, 

*r  nrr  !v  y  Ax.OC$UULs£gC.  TY1V  GTO(>CV,  BtOV,  QlSsiOV.  ...  ,  .  t\  ~ 

2  D.  L.  VII  184 :  toutov  ivtu  ’QcBefip  a/oXitovira  q/rjaev  "Epp.txxoq  exl  Ouafav  uxb  Twv^a6r)Twv  ^v««  •  •  • 

3  We  have  a  mutilated  account  of  the  cost  of  such  repairs  in  an  inscription  published  by  l  oucart,  B.  C.  . 

X  (1886),  p.  452.  x  „ 

4  Wachsmuth,  Stadt  Aiken,  I,  p.  602  note  1. 
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speakers,  accessible  by  means  of  the  three  steps  that  rise  on  all  three  sides,  also  cut  out  of 
the  live  rock.  At  the  back  of  the  cube  on  either  side  and  against  the  rock-cut  wall  is  a  flight 
of  six  more  steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  cube  and  the  terrace  above. 

On  this  upper  terrace  are  cuttings  that  are  identified  as  the  seats  of  the  Prytanes,  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  popular  assembly.  For  it  was  in  this  place  of  meeting,  on  the  Pnyx, 
that  the  Athenian  demus  met  to  transact  the  public  business  until  Lycurgus  remodeled  the 
Dionysiac  Theatre.  And  even  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  theatre,  the  Pnyx  was  not  entirely 
abandoned. 

The  great  cube  with  its  wide  platform  is  9.67  meters  wide  on  the  side  facing  the  audi¬ 
torium,  5.6  meters  deep  on  the  west,  6.37  meters  deep  on  the  east  side;  it  is  three  meters  high. 
The  speaker  would  have  a  rostrum  thirty-two  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  three  inches  deep, 
which  would  be  abundant  space  for  action  even  for  a  Demosthenes.  An  orator  of  really 
violent  action  could  run  about  upon  the  Bema  (Eup.  IIoa.,  Frag.  207,  3  K.): 


c?va6a<;  yap  ixi  xb  fbjp’  uXocxtec  xepcTpixwv 


for  he  mounts  the  Bema  and  runs  about  and  barks 


We  should  naturally  expect  the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  with  all  their  participation 
in  the  political  problems  and  personalities  of  their  day,  to  have  considerable  to  say  about 
the  Pnyx  and  the  assemblies  held  there  in  the  fifth  and  early  fourth  centuries,  and  we  are 
not  wholly  disappointed.  The  scene  of  the  Ecclesiazusae  throughout  is  laid  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  on  the  Pnyx;  the  Knights  also  deals  with  an  assembly  on  the  Pnyx.  The  first  act  of  the 
Acharnians  is  a  major  assembly  (xupca  ixxATjaca)  on  the  Pnyx.  We  get  the  whole  procedure 


(travestied,  of  course)  but  we  get  amazingly 
And  yet  we  have  something  (Ar.  Ach.  19-26) 

ouffT)(;  xup(a q  iy.y.’k^uiaq 
koSivrjq  eprjiioq  rj  Hvu£  aurrp' 
ot  S’  iv  ayop?  XaXouac,  xavo  xal  xotg) 

to  axoiviov  fsuyoufft  to  pepcXTiopevov. 
ou§’  oi  npuTaveti;  Y]xouacv,  aXX’  awpiav 

rjxovTes,  slxa  wcTtouvTat  xw?  Soxscq 

£X6ovts<;  dXXf)Xot<jc  xepl  xptoxou  £uXou 

a0p6ot  xaxapplovTeq 


little  about  the  topography  or  the  building. 

when  we  have  a  major  assembly  and 
it’s  early  morning,  and  here’s  the  Pnyx  empty. 
But  the  people  are  in  the  Agora  chattering,  and 
dodging, 

this  way  and  that,  the  vermilioned  rope. 

Even  the  Prytanes  haven’t  come.  They’ll  come, 
but 

they’ll  be  late;  and  then,  when  they  do  come,  you 
can’t  im¬ 
agine  how  they’ll  push  and  shove  to  get  a  front 
bench, 

as  they  all  pour  in  together 


Dicaeopolis,  obedient  to  the  law,  has  gone  to  the  Pnyx  at  dawn.  The  great  body  of 
citizens,  like  our  average  American  good  citizen,  is  doing  business  in  the  market-place  instead 
of  going  to  the  polls.  To  enforce  attendance,  Athens  had  a  statutory  provision  requiring 
the  officers  of  the  law  to  close  up  all  approaches  to  the  Agora  except  that  leading  to  the  Pnyx 
and  then,  beginning  at  the  farther  end,  with  a  rope  dripping  with  vermilion1  drag  the  market- 
square  for  slackers.  Any  one  caught  in  town  with  vermilion  on  his  clothes  was  fined.  When 
the  sovereign  citizens  do  come,  they  will  be  enthusiastic  and  they  will  all  try  to  get  front 
seats.  And  with  these  words  Aristophanes  does  give  us  some  light  on  the  building.  As  the 
theatre  down  to  his  time  had  no  permanent  seats  of  stone,  so  the  Pnyx  auditorium  had  no 
seats  of  stone  but  only  temporary  wooden  benches. 

But  the  Prytanes  did  have  stone  seats — they  are  still  there  above  the  Bema  (Ar.  Ea 
313): 


dx6  twv  xexpajv  avw0£v  xobq  <p6pouq  0uvvo-  from  the  stones  above  watching  the  revenues, 

axoxwv  like  a  tunny-fisher 

The  Ecclesiazusae,  though  in  this  play  the  Pnyx  is  mentioned  several  times,2  tells  us 
nothing  about  it. 

The  comic  poets  help  us  to  identify  the  Bema  with  the  platform  cut  from  the  living 
rock  of  the  Pnyx  hill  (Ar.  Eq.  956) : 


Xapoq  xexf)v(l)i;  £xl  nixpaq  S^pLTjyopwv 


1  Cf.  also  Ar.  Ec.  378; 


Plat.  Inc.  Frag.  214  K. 


a  gull  with  open  mouth,  standing  on  a  rock  and 
addressing  the  people 
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The  rock  is  the  Bema;  the  people  are  sitting  in  popular  assembly;  the  gull  is  Cleon.  In  this 
passage  the  Bema  is  xexpa;  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  and  the  Peace  it  is  '/Mac,  (Ar.  Pax  680): 

Saxe;  xpaxeT  vuv  toG  XfGou  toG  ’v  Tfj  IIuxvl  |  who  now  is  lord  of  the  stone  on  the  Pnyx 
(Ar.  Ec.  86-87) : 


,  as_  xaxaXaSietv  ISpaq  you  are  to  take  your  seats 

uxo  T(J>  X(0  (p  TWV  IIpuTdvewv  xaxavTtxpu  below  the  stone,  facing  the  Prytanes 

Here  we  have  the  front  seats  of  the  auditorium  down  below  the  Bema  and  facing  directly 
the  presiding  officers’  bench. 

And  at  the  altar,  which  is  part  of  the  Bema,  the  orators  took  oath  that  they  would 
support  the  constitution  and  strive  for  the  good  of  the  people  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  667  K.): 

Xt0(i)(x6Tac  Sf/pr, y6poc  |  speakers  who  have  taken  oath  upon  the  stone 

Even  the  great  wall  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Ec.  496-499) : 


dXX’  ela  8eGp’  axtaq 
iXGoGaa  xpGq  to  tse/iov 
•  •  •  •  •  •  . 
xaXiv  peTaaxeuaCs  aaunfjv 


but  here — come  hither 
to  the  wall  and  in  its  shadow 

change  your  dress  again 


The  wall  rose  high  enough  to  afford  a  sort  of  foyer  about  the  back  of  the  auditorium,  in  which 
the  women  ecclesiasts  could  put  off  their  men’s  clothing  in  comparative  retirement  and  don 
their  own  again.  It  was  on  the  back  wall  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  in  a  place  where  the  sun’s 
light  fell  freely  and  where  all  could  see,  that  Meton,  the  famous  astronomer,  erected  the 
first  public  sun-dial  in  Athens.1 


6.  The  Stadium 


Although  the  Stadium  of  Athens  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  great  festival  of  Athens 
with  its  Panathenaic  games,  no  dramatic  poet,  nor  any  other  authority  earlier  than  the  late 
fourth  century,  ever  refers  directly  to  it.  It  was  only  after  Lycurgus  secured  for  the  city 
the  hollow  between  Ardettus  and  the  next  hill  to  the  northeast  and  leveled  off  the  site  and 
created  the  permanent  Stadium,  that  it  became  an  object  worth  mentioning. 

When,  therefore,  the  dramatists  allude  to  a  stadium,  it  is  only  in  the  most  general  way 
and  without  reference  to  any  particular  stadium.  Very  little  light,  accordingly,  may  we 
expect  from  them  on  the  athletic  grounds. 

Euripides  twice  refers  to  the  length  of  the  single  course  of  the  stadium  (El.  883-884): 

oux  cfypstov  exxXsGpov  Spapubv  having  run  no  useless  course 

dywv’  of  six  plethra 

(Med.  1181-1182): 


S’  <Sv  IXx(i)v  xwXov  IxxXeGpou  Spopou 
Ta^uq  ^aStarfjq  Tsppovwv  av0Y]XTSTO 


and  now  a  fast  sprinter,  at  a  rapid  stride,  would 
have  been  reaching  the  goal  of  a  six-plethra  course 


“Six  plethra”  are,  of  course,  one  stadium. 

In  these  two  passages  the  poet  refers  to  the  race  through  the  single  length  of  the  stadium — 
the  two  hundred  yard  dash.  Sometimes  we  find  reference  to  the  four  hundred  yard  dash 
— the  race  up  the  stadium  and  back  to  the  starting-point  (Ae.  Ag.  344) : 


xdp.^at  SiauXou  Gctxepov  xwXov  xaXiv 
(Soph.  El.  690-691) : 


to  swing  about  the  second  lap  of  the  double 
course 


oawv  yap  e(<jexf)pu£av  ^pa6^q 
SpSpuov  StaGXwv  50X’  axsp  vopu^eTat 


for  of  all  the  races  through  the  double  course  for 
which 

the  judges  proclaimed  the  customary  prizes 


(Eur.  El.  824-825) : 

Gaaffov  (iupaav  i^eSetpev  i]  Spopieuq 

Btaaouq  StauXouq  ixxlouq  Bujvuaev 


and  flayed  off  the  hide  more  quickly  than  a 
runner 

finishes  the  two-fold  lap  of  the  horses’  double 
course 


1  Schol.  Ar.  Av.  997. 
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So  in  a  figurative  sense  (Eur.  H.  F.  660-662): 


xax0av6vT£<;  t’ 
e(<;  auydq  xaXtv  aXlou 
Stajou q  av  e6av  StauXouq 


and  after  death,  returned 
again  to  the  light  of  the  sun, 
they  should  run  a  double  course 


(ibid.  1101-1102): 

ouxw  xaTT)X0ov  auOt?  el?  "AcSou  xaXtv, 
Eupua0eco<;  BtauXov  uAi8ou  [xoXiov; 

(Alexis  Tpaup..,  Frag.  235  K.): 

xiv  yap  iiffTaTOV 

Tplx^v  BEauXov  tou  $tou  ^vjv  @ouXop,ac 


I  have  not  gone  down  again  to  Hades,  have  I,  and 
run  once  more  from  Hades  Eurystheus’s  double 
course 


for  running  now  the  last  lap  of  the 
double  course  of  life,  I  wish  to  live 


The  word  “stadium”  does  not  occur  in  the  drama  in  the  sense  of  a  building  or  scene  for 
athletic  contests.  Aristophanes  uses  it  several  times  as  a  measure  of  distance  (Nub.  430) : 


Exaxov  axaBlotatv  dpt axov 


best  by  a  hundred  miles 


(Ran.  91) : 

EuptxtSou  xXefv  f]  ataSttp  XaXfatEpa 
(Av.  6): 

6 Sou  xspteX0etv  cxaSta  xXetv  tj  xDia 


in  long-windedness  they  have  Euripides  skinned 
a  mile 

|  tramp  around  more  than  one  hundred  miles 


(Antiph.  ’Eq>.,  Frag.  100,  2-3) : 

axctSta  IxaxSv  I  assure  you  I’d  rather  walk  one  hundred 

iX0£tv  xou  Si)  xpstrcov  t)  xXEuaai  xXe0  pov  miles  than  sail  one  hundred  feet 

In  the  Ion  of  Euripides  stadia  are  “grassy  lawns”  (497). 

The  only  details  of  the  stadium  that  the  poets  give  us  are  the  starting-point  and  the 
goal-posts.  Athletes  in  the  foot-race  and  horses  in  the  hippodrome  were  assigned  their 
places  by  lot  behind  the  “marks.”  The  “marks”  of  the  ancient  stadium  are  preserved  for 
us  at  Epidaurus,  at  Olympia,  and  at  Delphi.  They  consist  of  a  line  of  marble  slabs  with 
grooves  for  toes  (and  for  fingers?),  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the  race-course  and 
divided  by  marble  posts  into  spaces  (twenty  at  Olympia)  of  four  feet  each  for  the  runners. 
Upon  these  grooves  the  athletes  took  their  places,  even  as  our  runners  “get  on  their  marks” 
(Eur.  Med.  1245):  gpx£  xpo<;  £aX6!8a  which,  if  it  were  comedy  and  not  the  height  of  a  tragic 
situation,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  translate  with  “get  on  your  marks.”  In  the  Acharnians 
of  Aristophanes,  Dicaeopolis  uses  the  “marks”  metaphorically  for  the  starting-point  of  his 
supreme  endeavor  and  says  (483) : 


ypapip-f)  8’  auTT)i  I  here  is  the  scratch 

Against  these  posts  was  stretched  a  rope  (uaxXr]£)  across  the  course;  at  a  signal  given 
by  a  blast  upon  a  trumpet,  the  rope  was  dropped,  and  the  racers  leaped  into  the  course.1 
Though  in  figurative  speech,  we  see  the  rope  dropped  and  the  race  begin,  in  three  passages 
of  Aristophanes  (Eq.  1159): 


&<fzq  ax6  @aX6(8wv  xe  xal  xouxovi 
(Vesp.  548-549): 

xal  pt,f)v  £u0uq  y’  axo  @aX6(8tov  XEpl  xfjq  a pxrjq 

CCX0§£fij(i> 

TTjq  -rjpiET^paq  &>q .  .  .  . 

(Lys.  1000-1001): 


|  release  me  and  him  from  the  barriers 


jumping  right  from  the  marks,  I’ll  prove  in 
regard  to 

our  sovereignty  that .... 


the  women  drove  away  the  men 
as  if  at  the  dropping  of  the  rope 


yuvafx£<;  $xep  dxo  pua<;  uaxXaylSog 
axrjXaov  xtiq  av8paq 


1  Hor.  Sat.  I  1,  114:  cum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus; 
Virg.  Geor.  I  512:  cum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quadrigae. 
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As  the  rope  dropped,  the  athletes,  who  had  been  crouching  low  waiting  for  the  signal,  sprang 
forward,  with  head  thrown  back,  and  dashed  away  on  the  race  (Eur.  H.  F.  867): 


xal  Bij  Tivacaec  xpaxa  @aX6£8(i>v  axo 


lo!  he  tosses  his  head  [as  he  leaps]  from  the 
barriers 


Both  starting-place  and  goal  are  mentioned  together  by  the  Paedagogus  in  his  account 
of  the  athletic  prowess  of  Orestes  in  Sophocles’s  Electra  (686) : 

iauaaq  Tf)  atpeasc  to:  Teppiaxa  |  he  made  the  goal  equal  with  the  starting  place 

that  is,  Orestes  ran  so  like  lightning  that  he  annihilated  all  the  space  between  the  marks  of  the 
starting-place  and  the  goal-posts  at  the  end,  even  as  Arias  the  son  of  Menecles  did,  according 
to  the  epigram  of  Antipater  of  Sidon1  (39) : 

yap  icp’  uaxXfjyMv  i)  T£pp.aTO<;  elB£  xtq  axpou  now  on  his  marks  one  saw  him  set,  that  splendid, 

young  athlete 

■rjtOsov,  ptioatp  8’  ouxot’  ivl  aTaBEip  now  at  the  goal  was  he  seen;  ne’er  in  the  midst 

of  the  course 

The  starting-place  and  the  goal-posts  had  precisely  the  same  arrangement  of  marble 
slabs,  grooves,  and  posts,  as  we  see  them  at  Olympia  and  Epidaurus.  We  may  assume 
the  same  plan  for  practically  all  classical  Greek  stadia. 


7.  The  Arsenal2  of  Athens 


Imperial  Athens,  like  imperial  Cnossus  in  an  earlier,  and  imperial  England  in  a  later 
age,  rested  confidently  in  the  security  afforded  by  her  fleet  which  ruled  the  seas.  For  her 
warships  Athens  made  wonderful  provision  in  the  arsenal  at  the  easily  defended  harbors  of 
Zea  and  Munychia.  To  the  Athenian,  the  arsenal  ranked  with  the  Parthenon  among  the 
glories  of  his  proud  city  (Com.  Frag.,  ’ABsax.  340  K.): 


Blaxotv’  axacfiov,  xotvi’  ’AGrjvaEwv  xo)u, 

<I>?  xayxaXov  aou  cpaEvsxat  to  vewptov  , 

<bq  y.a'kbq  6  IIap0£vcE)v,  xa Xbq  B’  6  IIetpat£u<;. 

aXa Y]  B£  xEq  xw  toecEB’  eax’  x6Xtq; 

xa?  Toupavou  y’,  &q  <paatv,  ^ctcv  xaXui3 


mistress  of  the  world,  august  city  of  Athens, 
how  perfectly  beautiful  seems  thy  arsenal, 
how  beautiful  the  Parthenon,  and  how  beautiful 
the  Piraeus! 

What  other  city  ever  had  such  parks? 

It  stands,  as  they  say,  in  the  beauty  of  heaven!* 


It  was  the  last  of  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  independence. 

Modern  philistinism  is  prone  to  measure  the  splendor  of  public  buildings  by  their  cost; 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  arsenal,  without  the  storerooms,  cost  the  state 
not  less  than  one  thousand  talents4 — three  times  as  much  as  the  magnificent  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  built  by  the  Alcmaeonidae.  When  the  Spartans,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel¬ 
oponnesian  War,  caused  all  the  military  and  naval  equipment  of  Athens  to  be  destroyed, 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  pulled  the  ship-houses  down  and  sold  them  as  building  material  for 
three  talents.5  And  when  they  were  being  rebuilt,  an  annual  tax  of  ten  talents  was  levied 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  building  operation.6  And  the  arsenal,  with  all  the  things 

1  We  have  no  records  of  the  time  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  athletes  ran  the  sprints  or  the  long  distance 
races.  They  did  not  compete  to  break  records  but  to  beat  the  other  fellow,  especially  the  fellow  from  another 
town  But  Antipater’s  epigram  and  Sophocles’s  line  suggest  that  those  athletes  did  some  sprinting.  Lucian 
adapts  the  same  idea  to  the  speed  with  which  the  god  of  wealth  can  travel  (Tim.  20):  dpa Sxeaev 'J 

y.dtrw  -nS-n  dva/.ripuTTopat  vevtxTixdx;,  uxepxT)8f)aa<;  to  aTdStov,  o68e  iSivTiov  ev(ots  twv  (kccTOv.  When  wealth  comes 
in  our  direction,  he  creeps  so  slowly  that  we  may  be  old,  old  men  before  he  gets  to  us;  but  when  he  gets 
ready  to  leave  us,  “hardly  does  the  rope  fall,  and  he  is  at  once _  proclaimed  winner  in  the  race,  speeding 

across  the  stadium  so  fast  that  the  spectators  can’t  even  see  him.”  . 

2  The  “Arsenal”  includes  both  the  ship-sheds  (vewpta)  and  the  storerooms  for  equipment  (the  axeuooTjxT] 

of  Philon)  (Bekker,  Anecd.  282,  1:  to:  vswpta  8s  twv  oXwv  xsptSoXf)).  .  ...  .  ,  .  .  „  , 

3  In  strikingly  similar  vein  Demosthenes  gives  vent  to  the  national  pride  in  the  architectural  glories  of 

Athens  (c.  Androt.  XXII  76,  p.  617):  i<f’  wv  Mavax’  au Tip  icepfecrri,  xa  piv  x wy  spYtov  fj  pvtjpr),  Td  8e  tuv 

dvaOrjadTwv  tSv  ex’  Ixefvotq  aTotS^vToiv  t8  xdXXo?,  IIpoTuXoaa  Tau0’,  6  IlapSevtdv,  aToal,  vewaoixot . 

4  Isoc.  VII  (Areop.)  66. 

6  Tsoc  VII  fAreoD )  66' Lvs.  XII  (c.  Erat.)  99.  „ 

e  This  extended  over  the  years  347-6  to  323-2  (C.I.A.  II  No.  270).  The  credit  for  the  rebuilding  is 

■due  in  large  measure  to  the  orator  Lycurgus. 
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that  Athens  held  most  precious,  was  in  the  keeping  of  Basilea,  the  sovereign  power  of  Zeus1 
(Ar.  Av.  1537-1541) : 


IIE.  t£<;  iaTiv  r)  BaaEXsca;  IIP.  xaXXEcmr)  x6p rj, 

y)7T£ p  Tapueuec  tov  xspauv&v  tou  Ato? 
xai  TaXX’  axa^dTuavTa,  ty)v  £u6ouXEav, 
tt) v  euvop,£av,  tt)v  atop  poauvq  v,  Ta  vewpta, 
zi]v  Xot5opEav,  tE>v  xwXayp ettjv,  t&  TptcoSoXa 


PI.  Who  is  Basilea?  PR.  A  most  beautiful 
maiden, 

who  has  charge  of  Zeus’s  thunderbolt 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  things — good  counsel, 
good  government,  sanity,  arsenals, 
freedom  of  speech,  pay-clerks,  three-obols 


In  the  former  passage  the  word  for  “arsenal”  is  singular  (vetipiov);  in  the  latter  it  is 
plural  (veupta).  The  poets,  following  usage  both  popular  and  official,2  would  make  no  more 
distinction  between  the  singular  and  the  plural  than  they  do  between  S6(j.oq  and  S6[xot;  both 
these  words  mean  “house,”  but  the  plural  apparently  divides  the  house  into  its  various 
apartments.  So  also  yeupcov  may  refer  to  the  whole  great  naval  plant;  vewpia  may  suggest 
the  various  departments — Zea,  Munychia,  Cantharus,  and  all  the  rest  that  together  made 
up  the  arsenal3  (Schol.  Ar.  Ach.  920) : 


v£(l> pto v  xaXeiTat  6  z6%oq  6  icept-  “arsenal”  is  the  name  of  the  place  con¬ 
ey  gjv  Ta  xXota  t]v£x’  av  eXxua0d>atv  taining  the  ships  when  they  are  docked 

It  is  an  Athenian  in  the  Casina  of  Plautus  that  uses  what  was  to  him  a  very  natural  metaphor 
of  hauling  a  ship  back  into  her  berth,  meaning  getting  things  back  into  proper  shape  (557) : 
ibo,  intro,  ut  subducam  navim  rursus  in  pulvinaria 
The  excavations  conducted  at  Zea  and  Munychia  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society 
in  1885  brought  to  light  considerable  remains  of  the  old  ship-sheds — the  lower  courses  of 
the  sloping4  ways  in  which  the  galleys  were  drawn  up  and  drydocked  and  the  foundations 
of  the  low  walls  carrying  the  colonnades  that  separated  the  slips  each  from  the  other  and 
supported  the  gabled  roof  over  each  pair  of  berths;  for  the  ancient  ships  needed  protection 
against  the  weather.5  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus  there  were  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
ship-houses — one  hundred  and  ninety-six  at  Zea,  eighty-two  at  Munychia,  and  ninety-four 
at  Cantharus.6  These  would  ordinarily  accommodate  all  the  vessels  that  needed  to  be  under 
shelter.  The  fleet  comprised  somewhat  more  than  that  number,  though  it  probably  never 
greatly  exceeded  four  hundred  war  galleys.  The  total  strength  of  the  Athenian  navy  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  about  three  hundred  ships.7  It  might  happen  that 
more  ships  than  there  was  room  for  needed  to  be  docked  at  the  same  time.  In  that  case 
the  extra  galleys  were  simply  beached  and  protected  behind  some  sort  of  temporary  forti¬ 
fications.  Of  this  we  have  direct  testimony  from  the  drama  (Crat.  II ut.,  Frag.  197  K.): 


06  86vaTat  icavTa  xotoucra:  vewctoExwv  Xayelv 
ou§£  xcEvvtq? 


in  spite  of  every  effort,  they  cannot  obtain 
berths, 

not  even  a  mat 


Of  the  great  naval  docking  system,  about  fifty  berths  can  still  be  identified  at  Zea  and 
Munychia  harbors.  “The  flat  beach  all  round  the  basin  of  Zea  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  of 
ashlar  masonry,  which  ran  round  the  harbor  in  the  form  of  a  regular  polygon  with  some¬ 
what  obtuse  angles,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  to  60  feet  from  the  water’s  edge.  This  formed 
the  back  wall  of  all  the  ship-sheds,  which  extended  at  right  angles  to  it  and  parallel  to  each 
other  down  to  the  water.  The  average  breadth  of  each  ship-shed  or  berth  was  about  6.50 

1  Humanly  speaking,  the  management  of  the  arsenal  and  all  the  department  of  the  navy  was  vested 
in  a  board  of  ten  elected  annually — one  from  each  tribe — and  known  as  ol  x<ov  vswpiwv  sxip.eXijxaf  or  ol  tmv 
vswpkov  a pjcovxec,  presided  over  by  a  Tapia?  si?  xa  vewpia.  See  Boeckh,  Staatsh.  I,  pp.  48  ff.;  Wachsmuth,  Stadt 
Athen,  II,  pp.  54  ff. 

2  C.  I.  A.  II  811,  Col.  b,  11.  1  ff.:  dtxeXd:  6op.ev  axeui)  ipuXiva  4v  v  £u  p  io  t  4v  veto  p  i  to  xapsXa6op.ev  xxX. 
C.  I.  A.  II  809,  Col.  b,  11.  48  ff. :  CE7ceX66op.ev  axeuir]  ipuXiva  sv  vetopioi?'  sv  veu  p  io  i  ;  xapeXa6op.ev. . . . 
sv  v  e  u>  p  l  (p  xap48opsv  xxX. 

3  Zea  and  Munychia  are  not  contiguous  by  any  means,  though  both  of  them  lie  at  the  east  base  of 
Munychia  Hill.  Cantharus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  separated  from  the  other  two,  lying  clear  across 
not  only  the  town  but  also  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

4  Modern  ways  usually  have  a  slope  of  1 :12;  most  of  those  at  Zea  have  a  slope  of  1 :18,  or  3°  10’  48”. 

6  So  considerable  are  the  remains  that  from  them  Dorpfeld  could  reconstruct  the  whole  system  with 
unquestionable  accuracy.  See  IIpaxx'.yA  for  1885  (the  written  report  by  Apa-Y&xaT)?,  the  drawings  by  Dorpfeld). 

6  C.  I.  A.  II  No.  807,  col.  c;  No.  808,  col.  d;  No.  811,  col.  c. 

7  Xen.  An.  VII  1,  27.  So  Strabo  (IX  395)  says  four  hundred;  but  Pliny  (N.  H.  VII  125),  with  more 
than  ordinary  exaggeration,  says  a  thousand. 


THE  ZEA  HARBOR 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ANCIENT  DRAMATIC  POETS 


!•  ,  '  T s^eds  were  separated  from  each  other  by  rows  of  unfluted  columns  of  Piraeic 

In  the/+°r  ;0ns  of  ,whlch>  bedded  on  the  shelving  rocky  beach,  descend  in  steps 

t  e  edge  of  the  water,  and  are  continued  under  the  water  at  the  same  angle  for  some 
distance.  These  columns  supported  the  roofs,  which  were  probably  wooden,  for  no  remains 
of  a  stone  roof  have  been  found.  Between  these  partition-rows  of  columns  the  rock  has 
een  hollowed  out  and  smoothed,  so  that  it  forms  an  inclined  plane  descending  gradually 
like  the  rows  of  columns,  to  the  water  and  continued  under  the  surface  of  the  water  for  some 
distance.  Bach  of  these  inclined  planes,  cut  in  the  rock  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
row  of  columns,  was  the  floor  of  a  ship-shed.  In  the  middle  of  each  of  these  floors  is  built 

+e+iPier  jab°iUt  V0  feet  Wlde  and  a  yard  or  so  high;  in  some  Places  the  native  rock,  hewn 
out  at  the  sides,  has  been  left  standing  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a  pier  of  similar  dimensions. 

inese  piers,  whether  built  or  consisting  of  the  native  rock,  slope  gently  into  the  water;  and 
on  them  the  ancient  ships  were  hauled  up  and  down.  A  groove  for  the  ship’s  keel  was  prob- 

7,cuf  dow^  *he  middle  of  each  pier.  Remains  of  these  piers  may  still  be  seen  all  round 
tne  harbour  of  Zea  running  out  under  the  clear  water. 

Similar  constructions,  including  pieces  of  the  back-wall  running  round  the  harbour 
and  of  the  stone  piers  extending  into  the  water,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of  Munychia, 
w  ere,  however,  the  breadth  of  the  ship-sheds  (6.25  metres)  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  the  ship-sheds  in  Zea.  At  Munychia  a  stone  with  a  groove  for  the  ship’s 
keel  has  been  found;  also  three  stones  to  which  ropes  seem  to  have  been  fastened  for  the 
purpose  of  hauling  up  the  ships  to  their  berths.  In  the  great  harbour  the  ship-sheds  were 
situated  in  the  bay  which  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  harbour,  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance;  for  here  the  stone  piers  on  which  the  ships  were  hauled  up  could  still  be  seen  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.”1 

Not  the  least  magnificent  part  of  the  arsenal  system  was  the  building  for  the  ships’ 
stores,  sails,  oars,  ropes,  etc. — the  axeuoOiQXT].  We  have  in  official  accounts  of  the  building2 
very  full  and  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  Skeuotheke  as  rebuilt  in  the  fourth  century, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Periclean  building  by  the  Spartans  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  This  was  the  arsenal  storehouse  erected  by  Philon  of  Eleusis— a  huge  building  400 
feet  long  by  50  feet  wide  (inside  measurements),  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
fifty-three  Ionic  columns  of  Piraeus  limestone,  each  8.88  M.  high  by  0.81  M  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  central  aisle  afforded  an  open  passage-way  communicating  with  the  store¬ 
rooms,  which  were  constructed  in  two  stories,  in  the  colonnade  on  either  side. 

What  the  Periclean  Skeuotheke,  the  place  of  which  was  taken  by  the  Philonian,  was  like 
we  do  not  know,  but  that  such  an  arsenal  supply -building  or  buildings  existed  we  may  be 
sure  not  only  from  a  priori  evidence,  but  we  also  have  direct  testimony  in  a  passage  in 
Aristophanes’s  Acharnians.  In  case  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the  poet  says  (544-554) : 


av  euGlwg  xaGfjXxsxs 
xpeaxoafaq  vauq,  fjv  S’  av  t)  x6Xc<;  xXea 
GopuSou  axpaxmixaiv,  xepl  xprqpapxou  @orjq, 

(itaGou  BiBojiivou,  ITaXXaBhov  x puaoupivwv, 
axoaq  <TT£vaxo6aT)q  atxfwv  ptexpoupivcov, 
cfoxwv,  xpoxwxvipwv,  xaSouq  wvoupieviov. 


you  would  be  forthwith  launching 
300  ships;  the  city  would  be  full  of 
the  tramp  of  soldiers’  feet  and  cries  about  the 
trierarch; 

of  payment  of  wages,  gilding  Palladia, 
of  roaring  colonnades  and  measuring  out  rations, 
of  wine-skins,  oarlocks,  buying  casks, 


xo  vewptov  S’  a5  xoxewv  xXaxouptevwv, 
xuXaiv  ttocpoijvxwv,  GaXapuwv  xpoxoupievwv. 
auXwv,  xeXeuaxwv,  xcyXapwv,  auptypuaxov 


and  the  arsenal,  too,  would  be  full  of  shaping  oars, 
hammering  pegs,  and  adjusting  oars; 
of  flutes,  boatswains,  pipes,  whistles 


1  The  substance  of  Wachsmuth,  Stadt  Athen,  II  pp.  66  ff.,  as  given  by  Frazer,  Pans.  II  pp.  16-17;  see 

the  literature  there  cited.  For  the  a/.eijoO'b/.r,  of  Philon,  see  Frazer,  Pans.  II  pp.  18-20:  Dorpfeld,  die  Skeuothek 
des  Philon,  Ath.  Mitt.  VIII  (1883),  pp.  147  ff.  ’ 

2  C.  I.  A.  II  No.  270;  No.  793  (357-356  B.  C.);  No.  795  (353-352  B.  C.);  No.  807  (326-325  B.  C.).  These 
deal  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Skeuotheke.  In  April,  1882,  was  found  an  inscription  (C.  I.  A.  II  No.  1054) 
which  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  whole  building  program.  It  is  fully  discussed  by  Foucart,  Bull, 
de  Cor.  Hel.  VI  pp.  540-555;  Fabricius,  Hermes  XVII  pp.  551-594;  and  by  Keil,  Hermes  XIX  pp.  149  ff 
Cp.  also  Dorpfeld,  Ath.  Mitt.  VIII  (1883)  pp.  147-164;  Wachsmuth,  Stadt  Athen  II  pp.  80  ff.  “The  directions 
[the  specifications  for  the  building  given  in  the  inscriptions]  are  so  full,  clear,  and  precise  that  we  now  know 
Philo’s  arsenal  from  roof  to  foundation  better  than  any  other  building  of  ancient  Greece,  though  not  a  stone 
of  it  has  been  found.”  Frazer,  l.  c. 
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All  these  items  from  the  ordnance  department  may  have  to  do  with  the  arsenal  and  ts 
stores;  the  last  three  lines,  with  their  oars  and  pegs  and  whistles  certainly  do. 

We  have  another  reference  to  the  arsenal  m  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus  (dV/ay.,  ag. 

274  N.): 

axeuoOiqxwv  vauwxfiv  t'  ipeixlwv  I  and  arsenals  and  naval  wreckage 

For  the  defense  of  the  station  from  the  land  side  there  must  have  been  a  strong  encircling 
wall.  We  have  a  hint  that  such  a  defensory  wall  about  the  arsenal  was  a  matter  of  course, 
when  Euripides  transfers  the  Athenian  peribolus  wall  to  the  city  of  Theoclymenus  in  Egypt 

(Hel.  1530) : 

and  when  we  came  to  the  wall  that  encircles  thy 
arsenal 


<bq  S’  t)X0o[ji£V  awv  xepE6okov  vecopEwv 


As  one  great  entrance  admits  to  the  extensive  Arsenal  of  modern  Venice,  so  the  colossal 
plant  at  Zea  had  its  great  propylaeum  opening  upon  the  arsenal  from  the.“^e^C,eh 
CT*su oOtixy)  first  and  ship-houses  following.  No  less  care  needed  to  be  taken  m  antiquity  than 
in  modern  times  to  defend  an  arsenal  against  acts  of  espionage  and  sabotage.  We  all  r 
member  the  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Cnemus  and  Brasidas,  in  the  winter  of 
430-429  B.  C.,  to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal.2  The  raid  of  the  Spartan  admirals  rudely 
awakened  Athens  from  her  false  dream  of  security  and  made  her  absolutely  panicky  in  regard 
to  her  arsenal.  A  few  years  later,  at  the  presentation  of  the  Achamians,  Aristophanes  can 
still  make  merry  over  the  wild  fears  of  the  people  on  that  score  (Jlo  9 ZZ) . 


(OpuakkESa) 

dv0elq  av  lq  tE<pt]V  ctvfjp  Bocdmoq 
a^aq  av  iaxlpi^etev  iq  vewptov 
8t’  uSpoppoaq 


a  Boeotian  might  ram 
into  the  funnel  of  a  reed  a  lighted 
wick  and  shoot  it  into  the  ar¬ 
senal  through  a  water  main 


The  ridiculous  supposition,  intended  by  the  poet  to  be  the  height  of  nonsense,  that  an  enemy 
could  insert  fire  into  a  reed,3  like  Prometheus,  and  then  start  it  on  a  voyage  through  the 
city  water  mains  to  the  arsenal  at  the  Piraeus,  and  so  destroy  the  key  to  Athens  safety  , 
does  not  really  concern  us  here.  What  is  of  present  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  arsenal 
contained  so  much  inflammable  material,4  that  it  could  be  so  carefully  safeguarded,  and  that 
it  was  supplied  with  good  water  through  the  city  waterworks.5 

1  C.  I.  A.  II  1054,  1.  4:  &%b  tou  xpoxuXodou  toG  I?  dyopxq. 

'  TheCSchoi?ast  on  the  passage,  failing  to  get  the  full  absurdity  of  the  proposition  interprets  as 
t;<oovxav0apu>S£s  (“a  beetle-like  creature”),  in  order  to  find  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  harbor  Cantharus 
and  so  have  the  fire  thrust  into  the  Cantharus  to  destroy  the  arsenal.  f  ,  . 

4  Alciphron  I  32;  Pollux  IX  156;  cp.  Wachsmuth,  Stadt  Athen,  II  p.  60,  footnote  1. 

6  GSpopp6a  in  this  passage  apparently  calls  for  the  interpretation  that  I  have  given  In  Ar.  Ac  . 
Tocauira  tekaq  elq  GSpoppoav  ice aiov  it  is  probably  an  open  sewer  into  which  Lamachus  falls. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  EPIDAURUS 


IX.  STAGE  ARCHITECTURE 


In  all  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  architecture  described  or  suggested  by  the  dramatic 
poets,  our  effort  has  been  to  get  a  vision  of  the  actual,  historical  building  to  which  reference 
is  made.  I  he  Athenian  in  the  audience  in  the  theatre  at  the  presentation  of  a  tragedy  or 
comedy  had  his  thoughts  turned  by  the  poet’s  words  to  the  famous  temples,  which  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  or  the  wonders  of  which  he  had  heard  by  others  told;  and  his  mental 
picture  of  them,  when  the  scene  of  action  was  laid  in  their  presence,  was  assisted  by  the 
theatrical  devices  and  the  stage  properties,  introduced  for  that  purpose— the  scene,  the 
proscemum,  the  periacti,  the  parascenia,  etc. — “the  whole  visible  apparatus  of  the  theatre.”1 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  when  Ion  appears  and  pronounces 
the  words  (Eur.  Ion  137-140) : 


t6v  ^oaxovxa  yap  euXoyto, 
to  5’  d><peXip,ov  ip.cn  xaxlpoq 
ovo  pa  Xlyo), 
d’otSou  tou  /.axa  vaov 


for  I  extol  him  that  feedeth  me 
and  the  name  of  “father”  I  give 
to  the  sustaining  hand  of 
Phoebus,  whose  temple  this  is 


there,  forming  the  centre  of  the  proscenium,  is  a  Doric  temple  to  which  Ion  directs  attention; 
the  spectator  sees  a  small  Doric  facade,  with  columns  and  door;2  with  gilded  cornices;3  with 
a  pediment  filled  with  the  likeness  of  the  famous  groups;4  with  roof5  crowned  with  its 
acroteria.6  When  Hermes  in  the  prolog  says  (Ion  38-39): 


t6v  xalSa  xpiqxlSiov  ext 
Tt0Y]pu  vaou  touS’ 


upon  this  temple’s  steps 
the  babe  I  lay 


a  suggestion  of  the  reality  is  there  before  him  and  before  the  assembled  Athenians  in  the 
theatre.  And  when  the  chorus  of  Creusa’s  handmaids  enters  and  the  one  section  cries 
(Ion  190-192) : 


£ S o u  xdv8’,  aBprjaov, 

Aepvacov  uSpav  ivacpsc 
.  6  At&q  xatq 

and  another  section  answers  (ibid.  193-195) : 

cc0pd>.  /.at  xiXaq  a'XXc au- 
tou  xavov  xuptpXe/xov  at- 
pet  tk; 


look  here!  See;  the  son  of 
Zeus  is  slaying  the  Lernaean 
hydra 


I  see.  And  by  him  is  another 
lifting  a  blazing  torch  of 
fire 


the  audience  follows  the  description  of  what  was  reproduced  after  the  reality  at  Delphi 
upon  the  entablature  of  the  proscenium  before  their  eyes.  And  so  on  through  all  the 
sculptures  described  by  the  chorus,  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  Delphic  reality  was  before 
chorus  and  audience.  Not  less  clearly  does  this  fact  come  out,  though  no  details  are  given, 
in  the  fragment  of  Euripides’s  Hypsipyle  (764  N.) : 


?8ou  xpoq  a!0sp’  i^aplXXirjaat  xopa?  look!  Turn  thine  eyes  toward  heaven  and 

Ypaxtou?  <hr’  iv  aisTl>  cuac  xp6<j6Xec}>ov  tuxoix;  see  the  painted  figures  in  the  gables 


The  unaided  imagination  of  the  Greek  might  have  sufficed,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  imagination  was  assisted  by  realities. 

The  original  “stage-building,”  the  “scene”  of  the  fifth  and  early  fourth  century,  was 
a  “booth”  uxrjvrj  constructed  of  wood  and  canvas;  its  original  purpose  was  to  provide  a  place 
in  which  the  performers  could  dress  for  their  parts  and  await  the  cue  for  their  entrances. 
For  this  purpose  the  “booth”  could  have  been  small.  As  the  theatre  developed,  the  booth 
grew  in  importance  and  significance  and  became  also  a  part  of  the  scene  and  carried  the' 
scenery. 


1  Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama,  p.  XII. 

2  See  pp.  50-54;  58. 

3  See  pp.  59-60;  Ion  172-173;  156-157. 

4  See  pp.  52-58. 

6  See  p.  51;  Ion  89-90. 

6  See  pp.  51-52. 
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We  should  hardly  expect  the  word  for  this  booth  or  scene  to  occur  in  the  drama. .  But 
the  comic  poets,  as  we  shall  find,  do  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  machinery^  of  their  art 
with  most  unblushing  frankness.  And  so  once  Aristophanes  does  mention  the  scenes 
in  our  sense  of  “the  stage”  and  its  appurtenances  (Pax  729-731): 


TocSe  t&  axeuY)  xapaB6vTe<; 
toI<;  axoXouGon;  Sup-ev  oco^siv,  <±>g  el&Occai  [xa- 

Xcara 

xept  Taq  axr]v&<;  xXsIcttoi  xXextat  xuxTa^etv 

xai  xaxoxocscv 


let  us  turn  over  these  traps  to  the 
attendants  and  give  them  charge  of  them,  for 
there  are  a  lot  of  thieves 
usually  hanging  about  the  scenes  to  do  some 
mischief 


In  Sophocles’s  Ajax  and  Euripides’s  Hecuba  the  scene  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
was  made  up  of  real  tents — such  booths  as  the  Greek  heroes  had  for  their  dwellings  during 
the  siege  of  Troy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  primarily  in  any  technical  sense  that  the  word  is  used 
in  those  plays  (Soph.  Aj.  3-4): 


i%l  ffXTjvatq  as  vauTtxat?  opd> 
ATavToq 


by  the  tents  of  Ajax’s  fleet 
I  see  thee 


(ibid.  753-754) : 

elp^ou.  ..... 

ATavO’  6x6  axiqvalac 

(ibid.  795-796): 

ixelvov  elpyeiv . 

axT)vi)<;  uxauXov 

(Eur.  Hec.  53-54): 

xspa  yap  ijB’  6x6  ar.t]Yqq  x6Sa 
’Ayapipivovoq 

(ibid.  733): 

t(v’  avSpa  t6v5’  ^x't  axTQvatq  opw 


to  keep  .  .  . 

Ajax  within  the  tents 


to  keep  him  .  .  . 

within  the  shelter  of  the  tent 


for  she  is  setting  forth  her  foot 
from  Agamemnon’s  tent 


|  who  is  the  man  I  see  here  at  the  tents 


(Soph.  Aj.  579-580): 

|xy)£’  £xt<jxT]vou<;  y6ou<; 
Bdxpus 


shed  no  tears  nor  make  lament 
here  at  the  tents 


The  “scene”  in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes  is  the  house  of  Trygaeus.1  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  drama,  there  were,  of  course,  when  two  or  three  houses  played  their  parts  in 
the  tragedy  or  comedy,  two  or  three  booths  erected  in  front  of  the  spectators  beyond  the 
orchestra.  In  the  Hecuba  there  are  at  least  two  tents — that  of  Agamemnon  and  that  of 
Hecuba  and  the  Trojan  women.  These  two  or  three  booths  gradually  united,  architecturally, 
and  thus  the  playhouse  was  easily  evolved — a  axyvf]  in  the  technical  sense,  “a  stage 
building.” 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  stage  is  easy,  and  the  booth,  the  “scene,”  becomes 
the  background  of  the  action,  the  decorative  setting  of  the  play.  At  this  stage  of  theatrical 
development  the  use  of  a  painted  scene  was  easily  and  naturally  introduced,  and  we  have 
such  extended  scenes  as  those  required  in  the  Persians  and  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus  or  the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus  of  Sophocles.  And  so  in  the  Roman  Comedy  scaena  is  the  setting  of 
the  play  represented  by  the  decorative  background  of  the  stage2  (PI.  Cap.  60) : 
foris  illic  extra  scaenam  fient  proelia 
(PI.  Ps.  2) :  fabula  in  scaenam  venit 
(ibid.  568) :  qui  in  scaenam  provenit 
(Poen.  20) :  neu  sessum  ducat,  dum  histrio  in  scaena  siet 

1  Cf .  Isidorus  XVIII  43 :  dicta  autem  scaena  Graeca  appellatione  eo,  quod  in  speciem  domus  erat 
instructa.  For  a  full  discussion  of  h  a/.rjvi]  and  the  ancient  “stage”  see  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater, 
pp.  283-365;  Dorpfeld,  die  griech.  Biihne,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXVIII  (1903);  Flickinger,  The  Greek  Theater  and  its 
Drama,  passim  (Index,  s.  v.  o'.tjvti). 

2  Out  of  this  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  a/.r^r,  and  scaena  came 
to  be  used  for  “landscape  painting,”  just  as  we  use  “scene”  in  English  also. 
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Before  this  background  on  the  slightly  elevated  platform  ( pulpitum )  of  no  great  depth  the 
actors  performed  their  parts.  Plautus  alludes  to  the  diminished  needs  of  his  kind  of  drama 
(True.  1) : 

perparvam  partem  postulat  Plautus  loci 

And  though  the  Roman  stage  seems  so  very  different  from  the  Greek  orchestra  and  pro¬ 
scenium  background,  there  is  nevertheless  but  little  difference  in  reality:  the  half  of  the 
orchestra  next  to  the  audience  has  been  lowered  about  three  feet;  the  other  half  is  still  the 
place  for  the  actors,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  chorus;  and  there  before  the  proscenium  col¬ 
onnade  the  scene  takes  place,  and  the  columns  belong  to  the  houses  as  of  old  (PI.  As.  425) : 

iussin  columnis  deiici  operas  araneorum? 

As  the  idea  of  a  decorative  background  became  more  and  more  generally  accepted,  the 
playhouse  became  more  and  more  unified  and  conventional  and  extended  approximately 
the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra  across  the  space  beyond  the  dancing-floor.  As 
a  decorative  “front  of  the  scene”  or  a  decorative  background  “in  front  of  the  scene”  it  was, 
in  either  conception,  a  'proscenium. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  drama  the  proscenium  was  constructed,  like  the  booths  of  the 
primitive  days,  of  wood  and  canvas,  the  form  and  size  varying  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
each  performance.  The  commonest  form  was  the  colonnade,  with  columns  of  wood  and 
intercolumniations  of  canvas  painted  to  suit  the  scene.1  The  next  stage  of  development  is 
the  proscenium  colonnade,  with  columns  of  stone  and  painted  panels  in  the  intercolumnia¬ 
tions  not  used  for  doors  or  entrances.  The  invention  of  the  proscenium,  as  well  as  of  the 
painted  panels  and  the  exostra,  is  ascribed  to  Sophocles  or  Aeschylus.2 

However  ancient  the  proscenium  as  a  part  of  the  theatre,  the  word  lupocnupcov  does  not 
occur  in  any  Greek  dramatic  poet.  It  does  not  occur  in  Greek  at  all  until  comparatively 
late.  But  it  is  used  by  Plautus  occasionally,  and  usually  in  the  Greek  sense  of  “the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  action”  (True.  10-11): 

Athenis  tracto  ita  ut  hoc  est  proscaenium, 
tantisper  dum  transigimus  hanc  comoediam 

(Poen.  57) : 

locus  argumento  suos  sibist  proscaenium 

(ibid.  17-18) : 

scortum  exoletum  ne  quod  in  proscaenio 
sedeat . 

Once  proscaenium  seems  to  be  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  whole  theatre  or  the  stage  alone 
(Amph.  91-92)  : 

etiam,  histriones  anno  cum  in  proscaenio  hie 
Iovem  invocarunt,  venit,  auxilio  is  fuit 

Through  the  doorways  in  this  proscenium,  the  decorative  background  of  the  play,  actors 
might  enter  the  scene  of  action  from  the  scene-building,  the  outgrowth  of  the  one-time 
booth  or  booths  of  the  primitive  days  of  the  drama.  Such  entrances  could  be  used  only 
by  those  characters  of  the  play  whose  residence  or  place  of  occupation  was  represented 
in  the  buildings  occupying  the  proscenium  or  who  had  in  the  course  of  the  play  entered  one 
of  those  buildings  from  the  orchestra.  Characters  entering  the  scene  from  elsewhere  would 
of  course  come  in  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  parodoi. 

Abutting  the  proscenium  at  either  end  (or  the  scene,  where  a  proscenium  is  wanting), 
and  projecting  out  into  the  parodoi  where  these  open  upon  the  orchestra,  we  find  in  many 
of  the  still  existing  Greek  theatres  the  parascenia.  This  word  also  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  drama;  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Demosthenes;3  but  the  “rooms  beside  the 
scenes”  were  a  familiar  architectural  element  in  theatre  construction  long  before  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  born.  It  may  be  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  primitive  booths  that  were 

1  Proscenium  and  xfvocxes  “panels”  are  vouched  for  in  the  inscription  upon  the  architrave  of  the  first 
or  second  century  (B.  C.)  theatre  at  the  Amphiaraeum  near  Oropus.  At  least  four  such  panels,  with  the 
proscenium,  we  find  vouched  for  in  an  inscription  containing  an  official  account  of  work  on  the  theatre  of 

Delos  in  the  year  282  B.  c.:  'HpaxAeiSr)  ei?  ib  xpocrx.r)vcov  ypiijiGcvn  xfvaxeq  Suo . ’AvtiSSto)  xou  xpooxT)viou 

Ypi'tavTi  idvay.ee.  Suo.  See  B.  C.  H.  XVIII  p.  162.  One  form  of  flattery  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  found 
expression  in  the  exhibition  of  his  portrait  on  the  proscenium  at  Athens  (Athen.  XII  536  a) :  fevopivuv  S$  tav 
Aijp-TjTpfoJV  ’Aflifjviqacv  iypitfezQ  sxl  toG  xpooxiqvfou  Ixl  Oixoup.ivT)<;  6xoup.evoq. 

2  Cramer,  Anecd.  Paris.  I  19,  quoted  by  Reisch,  op.  cit.  p.  294. 

8  in  Mid.  17. 
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originally  erected  off  to  one  side  of  the  scene,  comparatively  out  of  sight,  and  later,  when  the 
proscenium  became  a  unit,  moved  up  and  made  to  serve  as  an  artistic  frame  finishing  off 
the  proscenium  at  either  end.  They  then  further  served  as  an  extension  of  the  proscenium, 
with  their  own  entrances  and  their  own  scenic  decoration.  Projecting,  as  they  do,  beyond 
the  line  of  the  proscenium,  they  might  often  serve  also  to  keep  out  of  sight,  until  the  proper 
psychological  moment  arrived,  a  person  of  the  drama  approaching  from  the  outside  through 
one  of  the  parodoi,  or  to  conceal  a  person  who  must  speedily  disappear  from  the  sight  of  the 
rest  of  the  players  and  of  the  audience  and  the  direction  of  whose  departure  would  not  permit 
him  to  disappear  behind  the  scenes. 

When  the  proscenium  is  elevated  with  a  second  story,  the  parascenia  also  must  have  a 
second  story. 

When  the  proscenium  has  a  complete  second  story,  it  has,  of  course,  a  roof  above  that. 
Upon  this  roof  a  god  may  appear;  with  that,  we  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  third 
story  to  our  stage  buildings.  Such  a  third  story  is  indispensable  in  such  scenes  as  that  in 
which  Orestes  and  Pylades  and  Hermione  are  already  upon  the  roof  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae, 
and  Apollo,  with  Helen,  appears  above  their  heads.1  An  upper  story  was  certainly  provided 
in  the  stone  theatre  of  Delos  in  the  early  third  century2  and  can  safely  be  assumed  for  others.5 

Another  feature  of  the  theatre  building,  essential  for  any  classical  performance  but 
unmentioned  in  any  piece  of  ancient  drama,  is  the  parodos.  But  its  unfailing  presence  in 
every  ancient  theatre  and  its  mention  in  various  Greek  authors  from  Aristotle  to  Plutarch 
and  Athenaeus  leave  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  the  nature  and  function  of  the  parodoi.4 
Through  them  the  chorus  usually  and  the  other  actors  often  make  their  entrance  to  the 
scene  of  action — the  orchestra  and  the  space  between  the  orchestra  and  the  proscenium. 

Far  more  important  than  the  stage-building  in  the  historical  development  of  the  drama 
and  in  the  presentation  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy  in  classical  times  is  the  orchestra.  The 
movements  of  the  primitive  dithyrambic  choruses  demanded  a  place  for  their  songs  and 
dances — an  orchestra.  About  the  orchestra  the  spectators  gathered.  As  the  festival  became 
more  elaborate  and  more  splendid  and  the  crowds  became  greater,  the  dance-floor  had  to 
be  selected  in  a  spot  where  there  was  a  level  space  at  the  base  of  a  gently  rising  slope  on 
which  the  crowds  could  take  their  places  and  all  see  and  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the 
orchestra.  When  classical  drama  had  so  far  developed  that  a  permanent  theatre  was  re¬ 
quired,  the  old  dancing-floor  took  on  its  fixed  form  in  the  circular  space  between  the  rising 
tiers  of  seats  for  the  spectators  and  the  scene-building.  The  orchestra  is  the  almost  exclusive 
scene  of  action  in  the  classical  Greek  drama.  But  in  spite  of  its  supreme  importance  in  the 
dramatic  art  of  classical  times,  not  once  does  the  word  occur  in  the  extant  drama. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  orchestra,  apparently,  was  the  thymele  (derived  from  6  us  tv 
“ to  sacrifice”),  “the  place  of  sacrifice,”  “the  altar.”  There  might  be  various  altars  con¬ 
nected  with  the  temples  or  houses  represented  in  the  proscenium  of  any  given  play;  but  the 
thymele  was  the  permanent  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  of  the  permanent  theatre,  a 
survival  of  the  days  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus  when  the  orchestra  was  the  whole  theatre 
and  the  altar  in  its  centre  was  the  place  of  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  festival;  and  here  sacrifice 
continued  always  to  be  paid  to  him  at  the  opening  of  the  dramatic  contests.  Thymele  is 
occasionally  used  even  by  the  dramatic  poets  in  the  original  sense  of  “the  place  of  sacrifice” 
(Pratinas,  in  a  Hyporcheme,  Frag.  1  B,  Ath.  XIV  617  C,  1-2) : 


t(<;  6  06pu6oq  oSs;  t (  TaSe  rd  xopsupata; 

T f q  u6 ptq  IpoXev 

AiovuatdSa  'icoXuicocTaya  GupieXav; 


what  means  this  confusion?  What  mean  these 
choral  dances?  What  disrespect 
has  come  to  the  much  trodden  place  of  sacrifice 
of  Dionysus? 


And  Alciphron  puts  into  Menander’s  mouth  (II  3,  p.  240  Bergler) : 

1  Eur.  Or.  1567-1636.  .  . 

2  These  two-storied  parascenia  are  fully  vouched  for  in  the  inscription  containing  the  official  accounts  of 
the  repairs  upon  the  Delian  theatre  in  274  B.  C.;  it  speaks  not  only  of  at  Ixdvw  cravat  but  also  of  t<x  xapxaxtvta 

sxdvio xal  Td  uxoxdTw.  The  same  inscription  mentions  also  the  painted  panels  in  the  parascenia:  xEvaxes  t  jv 
xapa<rxif]v((ov. 

3  Gram,  de  Com.  p.  XX,  28  Diibner  (quoted  by  Reisch,  op.  cit.  p.  271) :  !v  la ptv<7>  y.atpw  xoXutIXect.  Saxdvat? 

xaT&JxeudiUTO  cj/crjvt]  Tptwpitpotc  oixo8o;xt)U.aal,  XEXoixiXpiviQ  xapaxETaapaac  xal  666vat<;  Xeux.at<;  xal  p-eXatvat? . 

ei?  tuxov  OaXdaar)<;  TapTxpou  £5ou  ....  fn?  oupavou  avazx6p'i>v  xal  xdvTtov  dtxXo,;. 

4  See  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  pp.  280-281. 
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SpapiaTOupyetv  ti  xaivov  Talq  £Tv;aiaiq  0u[xsXcuq 


to  bring  out  some  new  play  at  the  annual  places 
of  sacrifice 


On  this  altar’s  steps  stood  the  flute-player  who  accompanied  the  lyrical  parts  of  the  plays; 
on  its  steps  also  an  actor  might  take  his  place  when  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  speak  his 
part  from  a  slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  in  the  orchestra.  The  broad,  spacious, 
lower  step  of  the  altar  was  called  “the  Bema,”  just  as  “the  step”  on  which  the  orator  in  the 
assembly  stood  was  called  “the  Bema.”  This  Bema  was  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
a  raised  stage  in  the  early  Greek  theatre,  and  it  was  in  fact  a  necessity  in  the  days  when 
there  were  no  rising  tiers  of  seats  about  the  dancing-floor.  To  provide  sufficient  space  for 
more  elaborate  action,  the  altar  step  might  receive  a  considerable  extension;  it  was  then 
called  a  “table”  (Tpaxe^a  or  iXeoq).1  A  raised  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  was 
a  necessity,  if  the  actor  in  the  primitive  drama  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  more  than  a 
few  in  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  standing  or  sitting  on  the  comparatively  level  ground 
about  the  chorus.  Aristophanes  introduces  the  “table”  literally  and  employs  it  for  an 
elevation  from  which  the  Sausage-seller  may  see  the  whole  Athenian  empire.  The  Sausage- 
seller  approaches,  unseen  by  the  spectators,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business.  While  still  far 
out  in  the  parodos,  he  is  hailed  by  Demus  to  enter  and  become  the  savior  of  the  State  (Ar. 
Eq.  149): 


GtvaSacvs  aonrjp  zfj  x6Xet  xai  va>v  <pavsiq 


come  up  here,  for  you  have  arisen  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  State  and  us 


The  Sausage-seller  answers  from  away  down  the  parodos  (150): 

t (  s  ctt  t ;  t(  pie  xaXelTe  |  what’s  up?  What  are  you  calling  me  for? 


He  ascends  the  sloping  parodos  to  the  scene,  with  his  butcher’s  table  and  sausage-stuff ;  but 
Nicias  and  Demus  are  determined  to  make  a  statesman  of  him  (Ar.  Eq.  152;  155) : 

Y0 1  §rj  xd0ek’  auToO  touXsov  come  now,  make  him  put  down  his  table 

aye  Sr)  au  xccrdOou  xpona  to:  axeiiyj  xa[ial  come,  you,  come,  first  put  your  traps  down 


He  is  at  last  persuaded  to  put  down  his  sausage-seller’s  table  and  all  that  went  with  it;  he 
has  pointed  out  to  him  the  power  he  is  to  have  in  local  government;  but  that  is  not  all  (Ar. 
Eq.  169-170): 


aXX’  8xava6T)0i  xccxi  touXsqv  to§i 
xoci  xcmSe  vaq  vrjaouq  axaaaq  iv  xuxXip 


but  get  up  on  this  table  here 

and  take  a  view  of  all  the  islands  round  about 


Therewith  he  mounts  the  table  and  sees  all  the  empire  of  Athens  and  the  glories  thereof — 
a  very  natural  reversion  to  the  old  days  when  the  dXeoq  was  a  real  part  of  the  theatrical 
machinery. 

The  adjective  OupisXixoq  derived  from  0  upisXr;  is  used  for  the  most  part  of  musical  perform¬ 
ances  that  are  not  dramatic  (Isid.  Origg.  XVIII  47) :  thymelici  autem  erant  musici  scenici, 
qui  in  organis  et  lyris  et  citharis  praecinebant  et  dicti  thymelici,  quod  olim  in  orchestra 
stantes  cantabant  supra  pulpitum,  quod  thymele  vocabatur.  And  so  with  the  Greek  gram¬ 
marians,  thymelic  contests  are  contrasted  with  dramatic  contests  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  57  K.):2 


©upisXtx&v  T0i  pidxap  <piXo<ppov(oq  elq  spiv 


come,  blest,  with  heart  full  of  devotion,  to  the 
thymelic  contest 


but  in  late  Greek  writers  thymele  comes  to  be  identical  with  the  stage.3 

With  this  hasty  review  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  Greek  theatre  architecturally,  let 
us  return  to  the  study  of  the  theatre  building  in  the  light  of  the  ancient  dramas  that  have 
come  down  to  us. 

1  Pollux  IV  123:  ipxfjaTpa . $v  ft  xa\  y)  GupiXt],  sirs  fi-quA  ti  ouaa,  s”ts  - sXeb?  8s  fjv  Tpaxe^a  dpxafo, 

lo’  i)v  xpb  ©eaxtSoq  si?  tc?  ava6ac  to:?  xopeuTat?  dxexpfvaxo.  Et.  Mag.  OopiXij' tjtou  6exrpou  pixP1  vuvdxb  Tr^TpaxetiQS 
(ov6p.xtjT5tt  xapa  to  lx’  aix q<;  Ta  Ouy)  [xept^saOat,  toutIuti  to:  0u6p.eva  lepela.  Tpaxetcc  S’  -rjv,  s<p’  r;?  saw ue?  iv  to:?  dypol<; 
flSov,  p-t)™*)  zx&v  XaSouar)?  t pay <0 Slap.  . 

2  Meineke  claims  this  fragment  for  some  unknown  comic  poet,  possibly  Phrynicus;  Kock  also  vindicates 
the  comic  claim;  but  Bergk  has  included  it  among  his  unidentified  lyric  bards  (Frag.  Adesp.  107). 

3  Cp.  Dorpfeld-Pteisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  pp.  279-280. 
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The  proscenium,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  made  to  represent  any  sort  of  building  required 
by  the  play.  It  may  be  and  often  is  a  palace  or  a  temple.  In  the  proscenium  the  doors  of 
the  building  are  represented  realistically;  they  open  and  shut;  they  sometimes  are,  in  the 
fiction,  bolted  and  barred;1  even  the  keys  are  upon  occasion  produced.2  And  when  the 
central  door  of  the  proscenium  at  the  production  of  the  Ion  swings  open,  there  in  the  dim 
background  beyond  the  door  stands  a  likeness  of  the  primitive  wooden  statue  in  the  Delphic 
shrine;  so,  too,  in  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri,  the  image,  which  plays  so  important  a 
role  is  necessarily  seen  within  the  temple,  when  the  doors  are  opened,  as  well  as  in  the  arms 
of  Iphigenia  when  she  carries  the  statue  out  from  the  temple  to  the  sea. 

Sometimes  the  proscenium  is  made  to  represent  a  peripteral  temple,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  sometimes  it  is  a  templum  in  antis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tauric 
Artemisium.3  In  one  play  we  have  above  the  columns  and  the  architrave  a  triglyphon  with 
sculptured  or  painted  metopes;  in  the  presentation  of  the  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri4  and 
the  Orestes5  of  Euripides  there  are  no  metope  blocks  at  all  but  openings  between  the  triglyphs 
([xetotugu,  in  the  literal  sense)  through  which  actors  under  stress  of  need  may  make  surrepti¬ 
tiously  their  exit  or  their  entrance :  Orestes  and  Pylades  propose  to  steal  their  way  into  the 
Artemisium  by  climbing  up  to  the  frieze  and  letting  themselves  down  inside  the  temple; 
the  Phrygian  slave  scrambles  over  the  architrave,  through  the  metope  opening,  and  drops 
to  the  scene  below. 

But  the  Tauric  Iphigenia  and  the  Orestes  are  not  the  only  plays  in  which  Euripides 
employs  the  device  of  having  an  actor  leave  the  scene  in  some  such  extraordinary  manner. 
In  the  Suppliants  we  have  an  example  of  exceptional  realism  in  Euripides’s  stage  properties : 
the  centre  of  the  scene  represents  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  True  to  nature  as  we 
still  see  it  at  Eleusis,  it  is  in  Euripides’s  scene  overhung  by  the  rocks  of  the  cliff  out  of  which 
the  temple  structure  is,  in  part,  hewn.  Beyond  the  temple  the  pyres  of  the  dead  heroes  of 
the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Thebes  are  erected.  The  chorus  of  mournful  widows  look 
out  through  the  parodos  and  break  into  hopeless  weeping  for  their  dead.  But  Evadne, 
sister  of  the  slain  Eteoclus  and  widow  of  the  lightning-blasted  Capaneus,  by  some  means 
mounts  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  and  to  the  crag  of  rock  above  it  and  leaps  off,  eluding  the 
possibility  of  hindrance  or  rescue  at  the  hands  of  her  father  or  her  friends,  down  upon  the 
blazing  pyre  of  Capaneus.  Her  husband’s  pyre  must  have  been  in  the  same  place  close 
by  the  common  pyre  of  the  other  heroes;  and  the  ashes  of  all  of  them  are  later  borne  upon 
the  scene  in  urns  in  the  hands  of  their  sons.  It  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose,  as  has 
generally  been  done,  that  the  blazing  pyre  of  Capaneus  was  actually  present  upon  the  scene 
in  the  theatre  and  that  Evadne  literally  threw  herself  from  the  rock  towering  above  the 
temple  roof  into  the  flames,  to  be  consumed  with  her  husband  in  the  fire.  Such  action  would 
have  been  preposterous  to  the  Greek  audience  and  altogether  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Greek  tragedy,  if  not  physically  impossible.  We  must  think  of  the  pyre  of  Capaneus  out¬ 
side— in  imaginary  view  of  the  chorus  gazing  down  the  parodos — and  his  urn  must  accompany 
those  of  his  fellow-chieftains  and  be  borne  in  at  the  end  by  his  son.  The  entire  passage  in 
question  is  contained  in  lines  980-1182.  The  most  important  verses  for  our  consideration 
are  980-989 : 


xod  p.fjv  0aXdp,a<;  raaS’  iaop w  Br) 
Kaxavewq  t)Bt]  t6[a6ov  0’  UpGv 
pieXdOpwv  t’  ixT6<; 

©•qaiax;  dva0Y]p, ara  vexpoig 
xXernjv  t’  aXo^ov  too  xaTa<p0ip,svou 
toGBs  xspauvw  ^eXa?  EuaBvqv 


t(tcot’  cd0sp(av  effT-rjxs  %4t pav, 

rj  twvBs  B6puov  uxepaxp^ec, 
TTjvB’  ip. Bafvouaa  xiXeuOov; 

1  See  above,  pp.  107-108. 

5  See  above,  p.  107. 

3  See  above,  pp.  106;  113. 

4  See  above,  pp.  110;  114. 

6  See  above,  p.  113. 


lo!  now  I  look  upon  yon  cells 
and  Capaneus’s  holy  tomb  and, 
without  the  halls, 

Theseus’s  offerings  to  the  dead, 

and  Evadne,  the  fam&d  spouse  of  yonder  man 

who  lies  blasted  by  the  thunderbolt. 


What  meaneth  the  stand  she  hath  taken  upon 
the  towering  rock 

that  overhangs  this  building,  and  why 
hath  she  trodden  this  path? 
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With  these  words  the  chorus  has  caught  sight  of  the  pyres,  Evadne  has  managed  to  reach 
the  temple  roof  and  climb  upon  the  towering  cliff  in  the  direction  of  the  pyre  of  Capaneus, 
and  she  now  begins  her  dying  song — an  ode  expressing  the  oneness  of  her  lot  with  his,  in 
death  as  in  life.  As  I  understand  it,  Evadne  has  perched  herself  upon  the  towering  rock 
above  the  parascenium,  and  the  pyre  of  Capaneus  is  conceived  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
doorway  of  the  parodos  (1009-1011)  (the  chorus  to  Evadne): 


xaE  opaq  ttjvB’  ■?]<;  icpeaTTjxaq  xeXaq 

xupav....  ev0’  evsait  abq 
x6aiq . 


lo!  thou  seest  yonder  the  pyre  above  which  thou 
hast 

taken  thy  stand  hard  by,  and  on  which  rests  thy 
husband  .... 


And  Evadne  continues  her  monody  (1012-1024) : 


6pco  B^  ts^eutgcv, 

W  eaTTjxa’  Be  piot 
^uvaxTst  xoBBt;'  aXXa  q 
su y.'Xslcxq  sv0sv  op¬ 

pidan)  raaB’  axi  xsTpa? 
xn)Bf)aaaa  xupB?  eaw 


even  here  where  I  have  taken  my  stand 
I  see  the  end;  fortune  favors 
my  course;  but  for  my  good  name’s 
sake  I  will  throw  myself 
hence  from  this  rock, 
leaping  into  the  fire  .... 


XPWTOC  xsXa q  0epiva 

flepasipovelac;  0aXap.ou<;, 
ok  t&v  Ogcvovt’  ouxot’  ipuy 
xpoBouaa  iJjux?  xaird  yaq 


And  side  by  side  with  thee 
will  I  enter  Persephone’s  chambers, 
and  never  shall  my  soul  forsake  thee 
beneath  the  earth,  now  thou  art  dead 


Hereupon  enters  Evadne’s  father,  Iphis.  He  fails  to  see  his  daughter  standing  high 
up  upon  the  towering  rock.  She  calls  his  attention  to  her  lofty  position  (1045-1047) : 


yh’  iyd)  x^Tpaq  ext 
opvn;  rt q  toasE  Kaxocvsax;  uxlp  xupaq 
Sua'rqvov  aEtoprjpia  xoucpE^to,  xocte? 


here,  father,  upon  the  cliff,  aloft,  in  my 
woe,  I  am  lightly  perched,  like  a  bird, 
above  the  pyre  of  Capaneus 


And  then,  in  an  extended  stichomythy,  she  reveals  to  him  her  fateful  purpose  (1065-1071): 


E.  qcaaw  0av6vToq  Kaxaviwq  TfjvB’  el?  xupav 

I.  dXV  ouBe  to(  aoc  xsfaopiat  Bpioafl  tcEBe. 
E.  optotov  06  yd?  pci)  xtxiOs  pi’  £X<hv  X£P^> 

xaE  Br)  xapecrat  cwpia,  ao?  ptiv  06  <pEXov, 
tjpuv  B£  xaE  to)  auptxupouptdvtp  xBase 


E.  I  plunge  to  yon  pyre  of  my  dead  Capaneus 


I.  But  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  do  it. 

E.  Suffer  or  not,  ’tis  all  one;  for  thou  canst  not 
reach  me  with  thy  hand; 
lo!  my  body  takes  its  plunge — no  joy  to  thee 
but  to  me  and  to  him  with  me  consumed 


With  that  Evadne  hurls  herself  off  the  rocks  into  the  fire;  that  is,  she  drops  down  behind 
the  upper  parascenium  wall1  that  framed  in  the  theologeum  and  is  gone;  she  has  disappeared 
from  the  view  of  the  spectators;  and  the  chorus  and  Iphis  look  toward  the  blazing  pyre 
beyond,  into  which  she  has  apparently  cast  herself,  and  pour  forth  their  sad  laments,  in 
the  course  of  which  enters  the  procession,  in  which  are  the  “After-born”  bearing  the  urns 
with  the  ashes  of  the  dead  heroes. 

Thus,  too,  Medea  with  her  dragon-drawn  chariot  appears  at  once  to  view  upon  the  palace 
roof  of  Creon  (Eur.  Med.  1317). 2  The  great  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  upper  story  of  the 
scene-building  has  opened,  or  the  curtain  before  the  opening  has  been  drawn;  unseen  she 
has  ascended  with  her  car  by  means  of  some  sort  of  inclined  plane,  similar  to  the  one  by 
which  Evadne  in  the  Suppliants  makes  her  spectacular  exit  ;3  and  there  upon  the  roof  of  the 
proscenium  she  suddenly  appears  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  Jason.  So  also  Athena  makes 
her  spectacular  entrance  in  the  Ion  (1549),  suddenly  appearing  in  her  chariot  above  the 

1  Such  an  arrangement  of  a  parapet  or  balustrade  above  the  parascenium,  or  even  of  upper  parascema, 
is  fully  vouched  for  in  an  inscription  concerning  the  Delian  Theatre  in  274  B.  C.  See  B.  C.  H.  1894  p.  lbl. 
Moreover,  the  proscenium  colonnade  of  the  theatre  of  Priene  as  actually  existing  to-day  is  finished  off  above 

with  such  a  balustrade  or  parapet.  .  ,  „ ,  ,  ,  , 

2  So  the  Scholiast  a.  L:  Svo  ext  uiJjou?  ea-cwaa  xauxot  leys t,  and  on  1320:  ixl  uitou?  yap  xapapalvexott  i) 

Mr)5eca,  iy.ou^vr)  Spaxovrfvou;  SpfMWt  xcd  gaorA^ouaa  xou?  r.allaq.  Cf.  Hypoth.:  ip’  aptxaxo?  Spaxivxwv  xxepuxwv, 
8  xap’ ’H)dou  £Xa6ev,  ixo/o?  yevoixivT]  dxoSiSp&axet  ei?  ’AOfjvaq.  ,  .  , 

3  We  have  remains  of  such  ramps  or  inclined  planes  leading  up  to  the  roof  of  the  proscemum  at  the 

theatre  of  Epidaurus  and  of  Sicyon. 
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heads  of  Creusa  and  her  son;  and  so  enter  miraculously,  above  the  heads  of  the  other  dramatis 
personae,  Lyssa  and  Iris  in  the  Hercules  Furens.  In  the  theatre  of  Eretria  the  excavators 
from  our  American  School  found  in  the  second  story  of  the  stage-building  two  marble  thresh¬ 
olds,  with  cuttings  upon  their  upper  surface  made  most  obviously  to  carry  the  wheels  of 
a  chariot.  From  these  two  existing  thresholds  with  chariot  tracks  we  may  assume  a  similar 
arrangement  for  all  Greek  theatres;  for  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  divinity  with  horses  and 
chariot  is,  relatively  speaking,  not  uncommon. 

As  Orestes  and  Pylades  propose  to  climb  up  with  a  ladder  to  make  their  way  through 
the  metopes  into  the  temple  in  Tauria,  so  Agave,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  (1212-1215) 
orders  an  attendant  to  get  a  ladder  and  climb  up  and  nail  “this  lion’s  head”  to  the  triglyph 
blocks.1 

As  the  Tauric  temple  with  its  triglyph  frieze  was  represented  in  the  theatre,  so  also  the 
palace  of  Pentheus  was  represented  upon  the  proscenium;  the  columns  were  there  with  the 
architrave  resting  upon  them  (Eur.  Bac.  591-592) : 


’t§ 8ts  Xctcva  xEoucv  ep.6oXa  see  yonder  the  marble  beams  upon  the 

xdBs  pillars  starting  asunder 

The  columns  were  there,  as  the  deictic  xdBs  “yonder”  proves;  and  with  ’{Sets  “see”  the  chorus 
calls  the  attention  of  the  audience,  as  well  as  of  its  own  members,  to  their  bodily  presence. 
The  scenery  doubtless  shows  no  starting  of  the  blocks  nor  the  crashing  of  the  palace  in  ruins 
either  here  or  in  the  Hercules  Furens  905.  That  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators. 

Above  the  triglyphon  we  have  seen  cornices  and  flat  roofs,  on  the  palaces;  on  the  temples 
(Delphi  and  Tauria),  gilded  cornices,  sculptured  gables  and  acroteria,  and  sloping  roofs. 
All  these  are  easily  adapted  to  representation  upon  the  proscenium  of  the  Greek  theatre 
as  it  has  been  reconstructed  for  us  by  Professor  Dorpfeld. 

Monuments  to  the  dead  may  also  find  adequate  representation  upon  the  proscenium. 
Beside  the  ancient  palace  on  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes  stood  the  monument  of  Semele.  With 
the  columns  across  the  front  of  the  proscenium  and  the  openings  between,  such  realistic 
representations  were  entirely  feasible.  And  so,  when  Dionysus  enters  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides  and  says  (6-8) 


6 pw  Be  pnqxp&q  pw)p.a  xr;<p  x£paiivEa<; 
xoB’  iyy u<;  o’txcov  xat  Boptwv  epetxta 
xutpopiEva  Atou  xupoq  etc  I 'waav  cpXoya 


I  see  my  thunder-blasted  mother’s  tomb 
here  near  the  palace  and  the  ruins  of  her  home 
smouldering  with  the  still  living  flame  of  Zeus 


there  was  the  monument,  with  pillars  and  funereal  decoration,  and  miraculous  smoke  was 
still  rising  from  the  ancient  ruins.2 

Whatever  the  scene  of  the  action  of  the  play — whether  temple  or  palace  or  cottage  or 
tented  camp — the  constant3  use  of  the  demonstrative  oBe  “here,”  “yonder,”  implies  a  gesture 
toward  the  structure  represented  in  the  proscenium  with  its  pillars  and  doors,  and,  upon 
painted  panels  (xEvaxsq)  between  the  pillars,  sculptures,  and  so  forth.  Plutarch  speaks  of 
paintings  and  statues  as  perfectly  familiar  features  of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre  of  his 
own  and  of  far  more  ancient  days.4  We  have  the  panels  (xEvax£<;)  vouched  for  also  in  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Delos  and  of  Oropus  dealing  with  the  construction  or  repair  of  the  scene-building 
and  the  proscenium  of  those  theatres.5  There  is  no  escaping,  even  if  we  would,  the  constant 
use  of  painted  scenes  in  the  classical  Greek  theatre. 

One  such  painted  xEvaE;  “panel”  seems  clearly  to  be  before  the  spectators  at  the  opening 
of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  (5-12): 


xapstpu  AEpxf]?  vdp.ax’  TapiiqvoG  6’  uBwp 

6 pd>  B£  pw)xp6<;  [Avrjpia  xrjq  xspauvfaq 
x6B’  syyu<;  o’Excov  xaE  Bopiwv  epsExta 
xuqjopieva  Atou  xupcx;  ext  ! 'waav  cpXoya, 
d0avaxov  "Hpa^  (rrjxep’  dq  e[j,t)v  u6piv. 


I  am  come  to  Dirce’s  streams  and  Ismenus’s 
waters. 

I  see  my  thunder-blasted  mother’s  tomb  here 
near  the  palace  and  the  ruins  of  her  home 
smouldering  with  the  still  living  flame  of  Zeus — 
Hera’s  undying  outrage  upon  my  mother. 


1  See  above  pp.  115  f. 

2  See  above  pp.  244-245. 

3  Cf.  Eur.  Andr.  24;  35;  44;  115;  380;  Ion  510. 

4  Lyc.  6. 

6  See  footnote  1,  p.  303;  see  also  Haigh,  Attic  Theatre,3  pp.  379  ff.;  Flickinger,  The  Gk.  Theater  and  its 
Drama,  pp.  101,  109. 
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a!vw  Bl  KaBpiov,  a'Baxov  oq  xeBov  toBs 
tEOtjuc,  Ouyaxpoq  cyjxov  d^xeXou  Be  vtv 

xept£  iya)  ’fcocXuipa  ^oxpucoBet  /kop 


Cadmus  I  approve  who  set  apart  this  inviolable 
spot,  his  daughter’s  consecrated  ground.  With 
the  vine’s 

clustering  green  have  I  covered  it  ’round 


The  scene  of  the  play  was  thus  identified  for  the  people  gathering  in  the  theatre,  even 
before  the  entrance  of  Dionysus  and  the  spoken  words  of  his  prolog.  One  panel  of  the  pro¬ 
scenium  may  well  have  had  a  picture  of  the  Theban  Cadmea  with  the  Ismenium  and  the 
Ismenus  valley  painted  upon  it;  another  may  well  have  had  the  Cadmea  with  the  Dircaean 
streams  below  its  western  cliffs;  a  third  would  have  had  a  picture  of  Semele’s  tomb  in  its 
inviolable  enclosure  and  the  palace  smouldering  in  its  ruins,  with  flickering  flames  and 
smoke  still  rising  to  tell  the  tale  of  Zeus’s  terrible  visitation. 

The  use  of  the  intercolumniations  of  the  proscenium,  after  the  addition  of  this  decorative 
background  in  front  of  the  scene-building,  is  easily  comprehended.  The  proscenium  took 
the  place  of  the  booths  that  had  represented  temple  or  palace  in  the  temporary  structures 
of  the  “scene”  in  the  days  of  the  great  poets  themselves.  The  central  opening  was  regularly 
the  principal  entrance  for  those  actors  who  lived  or  had  their  being  in  the  building  behind 
it;  it  was  the  door  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  or  in  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles;  it  was  the  door  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus 
or  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides ;  it  was  the  entrance  to  the  cave  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides ;  it  was 
the  front  door  of  Lysistrate’s  house  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes.  In  many  plays  there 
was  no  other  entrance  save  the  central  one.  In  others  there  were  three.  For  example,  in 
the  Oedipus  Rex,  we  probably  have  the  palace  of  the  king  in  the  middle,  and  that  of  Creon 
on  the  one  side,  while  the  third  door  may  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  royal  palace  or  to  the  residence  of  Tiresias.  In  Terence’s  Phormio  we  certainly 
have  three — the  houses  of  Demipho,  Chremes,  and  Dorio.  Three  also  are  required  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes’s  Ecclesiazusae — the  house  of  Praxagora  and  Blepyrus,  that  of  Chremes,  and  that 
of  the  citizen  who  calls  out  and  lines  up  his  chattels  for  delivery  to  the  State  for  the  common 
good.  So  in  the  Lysistrate  the  central  space  was  occupied  by  the  gateway  into  the  Acropolis; 
the  houses  of  Lysistrate  and  Calonice  stood  on  either  side.  In  the  Autolycus  of  Eupolis 
we  have  three  entrances,  three  dwellings,  expressly  pointed  out  to  us  (Frag.  42  K.) : 

ocxouffi  B’  ev0a6’  h  xpcat  xaXcBEocq,  and  they  live  here  in  three  cabins 

o’c xt][F  e*aaxoq  having  each  his  own  residence 

Two  houses  suffice  for  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  that  of  Socrates  and  that  of  Strepsiades; 
one  only  is  required  for  the  Knights  or  the  Plutus;  two  occupy  the  proscenium  in  the  Andria 
and  Adelphi  of  Terence;1  while  for  the  earliest  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  the  Persians, 
Suppliants,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  no  door  at  all  is  needed.  When  those  tragedies 
were  brought  out  by  Aeschylus  himself,  the  theatre  was  still  in  that  primitive  stage  in  which 
there  was  no  proscenium,  no  decorative  background,  nor  even  any  playhouse  beyond  the 
modest  booth  set  up  not  far  from  the  orchestra  to  serve  as  a  greenroom  for  the  performers. 
For  the  Suppliants,  the  scene  is  simply  the  orchestra — a  sacred  enclosure  with  its  altar  in 
the  midst  thereof.  For  the  Seven,  the  scene  is  likewise  simply  the  orchestra— an  open  space, 
perhaps  a  square  upon  the  acropolis  of  Thebes,  adorned  with  images  of  the  gods-  (Ae.  Sep. 
240-241) : 


tgcvB’  eq  ccxpoxToXiv,  here  to  the  acropolis, 

xtpuov  eBoq,  tx.6p.av  high-honored  seat,  am  I  come 

Thither  rush  the  terror-stricken  Theban  women,  and  thither  at  the  end  of  the  play  Antigone 
and  Ismene  bring  the  corpses  of  their  brothers  to  lie  in  state.  For  the  Persians,  the  scene  is 
the  orchestra,  with  some  sort  of  proscenium  in  the  background  representing  the  grave  of 

1  The  proscenium  was  conventionally  broken  by  three  entrances,  (Pollux  IV  124) :  xptwv  51  xocra  xtv  axTjvijv 
flupwv  T)  (JtsaTj  piv  (Wkeiov  rj  airijXaiov  i)  oko?  evBo^o?  r)  icdv  xou  ■KpwTGtrowcToO  xou  Bpiuaxoq,  ij  Be  Bssia  xou 
Beuxsparwvtaxouvxo?  xaxayw-j-tov,  T)  Ss  dpta-xepa  xb  eiixeXeaxaxov  ex et  xpfiawxov  t)  iepbv  lfcT)pY)|J.Mpivov,  rj  aorao?  ecrxiv. 

(Vitruv.  V  6  8) :  tragicae  (scenae)  deformantur  columnis  et  fastigiis  et  sigms  reliquisque  regalibus  rebus, 
comicae  autem  aedificiorum  privatorum  et  maenianorum  habent  speciem  prospectusque  fenestris  dispositos 
imitatione  communium  aedificiorum  rationis,  satyricae  vero  ornantur  arboribus  speluncis  reliquisque  agres 
tibus  rebus  in  topiarii  speciem  deformatis.  .  .  .  Ipsae  autem  scenae  suas  habent  rationes  explicatas  lta, 
uti  mediae  valvae  ornatus  habeant  aulae  regiae,  dextra  ac  sinistra  hospitalia. 

2  See  Vol.  II,  Chap.  VIII. 
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Darius1  and,  perhaps,  the  senate  house  in  which  the  Persian  elders  were  accustomed  to  hold 
their  sessions  (Ae.  Pers.  138-140) : 


ctXV  aye,  Ilepaai, 

t6B’  £ve^6[A£voi  ariyo q  ctp^acov 


so  come,  ye  Persians,  let  us 

take  our  seats  in  yonder  ancient  hall 


When  the  Persians  was  produced,  a  proscenium  must  have  been  prepared  with  at  least 
enough  to  suggest  the  tomb  of  Darius  and  the  senate  house,  to  which  the  chorus  proposes 
to  retire  for  their  deliberations  but  which  is  never  called  into  requisition.2  In  all  three  plays 
the  exits  and  the  entrances  are  all  made  through  the  improvised  parodoi. 

The  remains  of  the  stone  theatre  of  Delos  reveal  clearly  the  adaptability  of  the  stage 
arrangements  for  either  one,  two,  or  three  doors.  The  space  is  so  distributed  that  the  central 
intercolumniation  was  constructed  as  a  permanent  double  door,  the  principal  entrance;  and 
that,  with  the  two  intercolumniations  on  either  side,  provided  the  space  necessary  for  the 
most  important  building,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  scene.  The  adjoining  houses  on  either 
side  could  then  each  occupy  three  intercolumniations,  with  a  doorway  in  the  middle  one 
of  each  group  of  three.  The  three  houses  thus  claim  eleven  of  the  intercolumniations  of 
the  proscenium.  Usually  there  must  be  a  passageway  between  the  central  house  and  each 
of  the  neighboring  houses.3  This  makes  a  total  of  thirteen  intercolumniations,  or  fourteen 
columns,  in  the  proscenium  colonnade,  exactly  the  number  that  we  find  at  the  theatre  of 
Delos,  of  Epidaurus,  of  Eretria,  of  Assos,  and  of  the  Piraeus.  Similar  is  the  arrangement 
at  Athens  and  at  Priene  also. 

There  were  other  possible  entrances  through  the  parascenia  and  through  the  great  parodoi, 
all  of  which  were  often  used. 

When  the  play  called  for  less  than  three  entrances,  the  extra  intercolumniations  were 
fitted  with  painted  panels  or  drop  curtains,  such  as  we  find  briefly  described  by  Pollux.4 
They  may  have  been  made  of  canvas  stretched  on  frames,  as  was  usual  in  the  earlier  days, 
or  they  may  have  been  panels  of  wood,  as  they  seem  regularly  to  have  been  in  the  permanent 
theatre  of  stone.  In  either  case,  they  ran  into  place  between  the  columns  and  fitted  snugly 
in  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  columns  and  were  held  fast  in  place  by  a  bar.  The  grooves 
and  the  hole  for  the  bar  or  bars  we  may  still  see  unto  this  day  upon  the  columns  and  in  the 
floor  in  the  theatres  of  Delos  and  Epidaurus  and  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  The  grooves 
of  two  adjacent  columns,  or  half-columns,  function  very  much  as  does  the  rim  of  a  modern 
picture  frame;  indeed,  the  grooved  half-columns  look  very  like  a  modern  picture  moulding 
and  had  very  much  the  same  general  effect.  Even  more  pronounced  than  those  of  Delos 
are  the  grooved  half-columns  of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre  at  the  Amphiaraeum  near 
Oropus,  while  at  Epidaurus  and  at  Megalopolis  the  device  is  similar. 

Whether  of  canvas  or  of  wood,  the  x(va£  “panel”  bore  a  painted  representation  of  a 
mountain5  or  the  sea6  or  a  grove7  or  a  river8  or  a  cave9  or  something  characteristic  of  the  place 
in  which  the  scene  was  laid,  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  particular  play.  We 
would  naturally  think  of  the  Lion  Gate  painted  on  one  such  panel  as  part  of  the  stage-setting 
of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  the  Argive  Heraeum  on  another,  the  Lycaean  Agora  of  the 
wolf-slaying  god  on  a  third,  the  grove  of  Io  on  a  fourth.  Such  a  proscenium  is  vividly  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  prolog  (1-10) : 


*0  TOU  ffT pOCTTQ YTj GOCVT 0 £  Iv  Tpofqc  XOtI 

’Ayapipivovoi;  xac,  vuv  ixecv’  e^ead  aoc 
xap6vTi  Xeucaecv  cov  xp60up.o<;  fjaO’  ad. 


Son  of  Agamemnon,  who  once  led  our  hosts 
at  Troy,  now  canst  thou  look  in  presence 
upon  those  scenes  which  thou  wast  ever  eager  to 
behold : 


1  Hypothesis:  ■?)  axT)v^  toO  Sp4(Aaxoi;  xapi  rciiptp  Aapefou.  Cf.  vs.  518  ff. ;  597  ff.;  850. 

2  Wilamowitz,  die  Biihne  des  Aischylos,  Hermes  XXI  (1886)  pp.  607—608,  argues  that  there  was  no 
back-scene  at  all  for  the  representation  of  the  Persians;  that  all  was  left  free  for  the  imagination  of  the  audi¬ 
ence;  and  yet  he  must  have  on  the  scene  the  grave  of  Darius  and  seats  for  the  elders. 

s  The  alleyway  (angiportus)  is  a  frequent  feature  of  the  scenes  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Sometimes  in 
place  of  the  neighbors’  houses,  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the  central  or  principal  house  are  stables  or  workshops 
or  something  of  that  sort  (PI.  Trin.  194;  1085;  1174;  Most.  1046). 

4  Pollux  IV  131:  xaxa6Xr)[Aaxoc  8£  updapujcxa  i)  xivxx.e<;  f)aav  Ixovxes  xpapd?  rfj  xpet?  xa>v  8  papuixiijv  xpoa^dpoui;’ 
x<rrs6d:XXsxo  8’  sxl  tAs  xsptd:x.Touc  opoc  Seixvuvxa  ft  0iXaxxav  xoxautv  i)  aXXo  xt  xotouxov  . 

8  E.g.,  Ae.  P.  V. 

*  E.g.,  Eur.  Andromeda;  PI.  Rudens. 

7  E.g.,  Soph.  O.  C.;  Ajax. 

*  E.g.,  Eur.  Rh.;  Hel.;  Tro. 

*  E.g.,  Eur.  Cy.;  Soph.  Phil.;  Ar.  Av. 
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xB  Yap  xaXaiBv  ”Apyo<;  oux60st<;  toBs, 

Trig  oEaTpoxXrjYog  a'Xao q  Tvaxou  x.6 pv }q' 

aunt)  S’,  ’Op£axa,  tou  XuxoxtBvou  0sou 
c?Yopa  Auxstoq*  oui;  cEpiaxepag  S’  oBe 
"Hpag  6  xXsivBg  va6g’  ol  B’  Ixavoptsv, 
(paaxetv  Muxtjvag  xccg  xoXuxpuaoug  opav 


Yonder  is  the  ancient  Argos,  for  which  thou  didst 
yearn, 

the  grove  of  the  vext  wanderer,  Inachus’s 
daughter; 

and  there,  Orestes,  is  the  wolf-slaying  god’s 
Lycean  Agora;  yonder,  to  the  left,  is 
Hera’s  famous  shrine;  and  where  we  stand, 
deem  that  thou  seest  Mycenae  rich  in  gold 


With  the  words,  the  Paedagogus  may  have  pointed  out  each  scene  upon  the  several  inter- 
columniations  of  the  proscenium. 

Similar  would  have  been  the  stage-decoration  for  the  presentation  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  Aeschylus.  At  the  production  of  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  the  centre  of  the  scene  represented 
the  oracular  temple  of  Delphi;  one  neighboring  panel  may  have  borne  a  representation  of 
the  Castalian  Fountain;  another  the  Plistus  valley;  and  another  the  Treasury  or  the  Lesche 
of  the  Athenians.  Mount  Cithaeron,  in  the  distance,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  landscape  of  the  Bacchae;  the  seashore,  of  the  Hippolytus;  the  Hellespont,  of  the 
Troades;  the  Nile  with  the  Pyramids,  of  the  Helen. 

When  more  than  one  entrance  was  needed,  a  panel  was  removed,  and  the  intercolumnia- 
tion  was  made  into  a  door,  as  in  the  Ecclesiazusae  and  in  the  Oedipus  the  King,  for  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  may  have  been  need  of  three  houses  and  three  entrances  in  the  pro¬ 
scenium.  The  doorways  of  the  scene-building  back  of  the  proscenium  had  little  to  do  with 
the  production  of  a  play,  save  as  they  contributed  to  the  convenience  of  the  actors.  In 
huge  theatres,  therefore,  like  those  of  Athens,  Epidaurus,  Ephesus,  there  are  three  such  doors 
leading  from  the  cxr)vf)  into  the  proscenium;  in  a  few  small  theatres,  like  those  of  the  Amphi- 
araeum  and  Pleuron,  the  architects  provided  but  one  door.  Even  as  large  a  theatre  as  that 
of  Delos  has  but  one  such  door. 

The  discussion  of  painted  panels,  slid  into  place  between  columns  of  stone,  can  apply 
strictly  only  to  the  Hellenistic  or  Roman  period  when  we  have  theatres  built  of  stone,  with 
permanent  scene-buildings  also  built  of  stone.  And  yet  the  same  principle  of  stage-setting 
and  stage  decoration  holds  good  for  the  more  or  less  flimsy  temporary  wooden  structures  of 
the  days  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  Hellenistic  theatre,  which  we  know  so  well  from 
the  many  ruins  left  to  us  in  the  Greek  world,  differed  in  its  arrangements  from  the  classical 
theatre  at  no  essential  point.1  This  must  be  necessarily  so;  for  when  Lycurgus  rebuilt  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  in  Athens  in  stone,  and  other  theatres  in  Greece  were  built  on  the  same 
plan,  they  were  surely  building  with  the  thought  and  purpose  of  producing  the  old  fifth 
century  dramas  in  the  new  theatres  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  they  had  originally 
been  presented.  Proscenium  colonnade,  scene-building,  circular  orchestra,  with  all  their 
stage  devices,  are  practically  identical  in  form  and  function,  though  not  in  material,  in  both 
the  Hellenistic  theatre  and  the  older  Greek  type.  In  the  earlier  period  the  temples  and 
palaces  and  tombs  were  temporary  structures  erected  in  wood  and  canvas  across  the  space 


occupied  by  the  later  proscenium. 

We  have  for  the  earlier  period  of  the  drama  abundant  evidence,  both  literary  and  monu¬ 
mental,  for  the  erection  of  such  accessories  in  the  space  beyond  the  orchestra,  just  as  in 
actual  life  the  Athenians  built  porticoes  and  other  accessories  against  the  front  of  their  houses 
and  thus  encroached  upon  the  public  streets.2  Such  a  portico  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Graeco- 
Roman  Delos.3  For  the  tragedy,  we  have  in  the  beautiful  red-figured  Medea  Vase  in  Munich, 
obviously  an  illustration  of  a  scene  from  the  theatre,  just  such  a  portico  with  six  Ionic 
columns,  three  in  front  and  three  in  back,  and  gable  roof  built  against  the  stage-building 
and  functioning  as  a  proscenium,  and  representing  the  interior  of  the  royal  palace  of  Corinth. 
The  vase-painter  has  taken  the  liberty  of  reproducing  two  different  scenes  at  the  same  time, 
the  one  narrated — Creusa  in  the  palace,  in  her  death  agonies  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
with  the  queen,  the  nurse,  the  paedogogus,  and  others  running  to  her  rescue;  the  other— 
Medea  slaying  her  children,  Jason  rushing  in  to  save  them,  and  the  Fury  with  torches  and 

1  Dorpfeld,  die  griechische  Biihne,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXVIII  (1903),  pp.  383 *  . 

2  This  custom  is  attested  even  in  sixth  century  Athens  j  Anst.  Oec.  II  p.  1347  (Bekker) .  Ixx£a<;  6  AOtqvgccos 
tA  ixspdyovxa  xOv  uto p<l>a>v  si?  x£?  Sr^oaiou?  &Sou?  *ort  tou?  ava6afi;xou?  xocl  x*  vpofddrnumi  xat  xA?  66 pa?  xa? 
ivoiYOixdva?  E£b>  facAXijasv.  Cf.  Bekker,  Charicles,  II  pp.  132  f.;  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  gnech.  Theater,  pp.  196-197 , 
200;  208  ff. 

3  Guhl  and  Koner,  Figs.  92  and  93. 
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dragon-drawn  car  waiting  to  convey  the  Colchian  to  Athens.1  The  pillared  vestibule  was 
drawn  by  the  vase-painter  merely  to  suggest,  not  to  reproduce  with  accuracy,  the  stage¬ 
building  of  the  theatre  with  its  added  portico  for  the  palace  of  Creon.  In  the  Mostellaria 
of  Plautus  such  a  projecting  portico  before  a  house  is  described  in  considerable  detail  (817- 
819): 

TR.  Viden  vestibulum  ante  aedis  hoc  et  ambulacrum  quoiusmodi? 

TH.  Luculentum  edepol  profecto.  TR.  Age  specta  postes,  quoiusmodi, 
quanta  firmitate  facti  et  quanta  crassitudine. 

Such  a  pillared  vestibule  need  be  only  a  shallow  porch  with  no  more  than  two  columns  with 
antae.  It  may  sometimes  be  deeper  and  more  richly  constructed. 

Such  a  vestibule  afforded  a  convenient  place  for  one  person’s  overhearing  a  conversation 
not  intended  for  his  ears  or  witnessing  an  action  not  meant  for  his  eyes  (PI.  Aul.  666) : 

tantisper  hue  ago  ad  ianuam  concessero 

and  with  these  words  Strobilus  slips  into  the  recess  of  the  doorway  to  spy  upon  Euclio  and 
see  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  pot  of  gold.  Thus,  too,  Eutychus  in  the  Mercator  (477) 
stops  in  the  vestibule  of  his  home  and  overhears  all  Charinus’s  tale  of  woe: 

omnia  ego  istaec  auscultavi  ab  ostio,  omnem  rem  scio 

In  Aristophanes’s  Wasps,  the  house  of  Bdelycleon  had  such  a  vestibule;  the  old  man’s 
address  to  his  Apollo  of  the  Ways  leaves  no  possibility  of  doubt  (875)  : 

w  SecxoT’  ava£,  yecrov  ’Ayuteu  tou[jiou  oh  sovereign  Lord  of  the  Ways,  my  neighbor,  and 

xpoGupou  xpoxuXais  guardian  of  the  vestibule  of  my  door 

It  may  have  been  in  this  vestibule  that  Sosias  and  Xanthias  in  the  opening  scene  of  the 
Wasps,  and  Strepsiades  and  Phidippides  in  the  Clouds,  and  Orestes  in  Euripides’s  tragedy 
that  bears  his  name,  are  sleeping  as  these  plays  open.  The  vestibule  afforded  popular  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  from  the  days  of  Homer2  on.  In  the  permanent  theatre  of  stone,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  such  an  accessory;  the  scene  could  have  been  arranged  perfectly  by 
means  of  an  easily  removable  curtain  in  one  of  the  intercolumniations  of  the  proscenium. 
(See  below,  pp.  325-326.) 

When  Aeschylus  brought  out  the  Choephori  in  458  B.  C.,  he  had  his  scene  so  arranged 
that  the  palace  of  Mycenae  stood  in  the  centre.  To  one  side,  with  as  large  an  interval  as 
practicable  between,  he  had  so  constructed  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  that  it  might  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  palace  gates.  In  the  later  permanent  theatre,  the  tomb  would  have  occupied 
one  of  the  painted  panels  remote  as  possible  from  the  centre;  the  proscenium  step  would  have 
afforded  Electra  a  place  to  sit  or  kneel;  the  adjoining  intercolumniations  would  have  been 
open,  so  that  she  could  stand  in  sight  of  the  audience  but  out  of  sight  of  her  brother. 

In  the  days  of  the  temporary  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  later  period,  the  painter  helped 
out  the  builder  with  his  art.  Sophocles  was,  we  are  told  on  good  authority,3  the  inventor  of 
scene-painting;  and  he  introduced  this  important  innovation  while  Aeschylus  was  still 
bringing  out  plays  at  Athens.  Indeed,  Vitruvius,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  informs  us  that 
the  famous  painter  Agatharchus  painted  a  scene  decoration  for  Aeschylus  himself.4  We 
can  thus  date  as  early  as  the  year  458  B.  C.,  perhaps  as  early  as  468,  the  employment  of 
painted  panels  introduced  upon  the  temporary  proscenium,  with  its  pillars  or  posts  of  wood, 
in  some  way  analogous  to  their  insertion  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  later  stone-built 
theatre. 

In  the  permanent  theatre  of  the  next  generation  these  panels  were  easily  run  into  place 
and  out  of  place,  as  the  stage  property-men  prepared  the  proscenium  for  each  drama.  For  the 
ancient  theatre  of  Greece  also  had  its  property-men,  employing  people  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  stage-hands,  scene-shifters,  makers  and  managers  of  stage  properties,  just  as 
our  modern  theatres  must  do.  An  anonymous  comic  fragment  refers  to  these  stagers  as 

1  The  vase  is  reproduced  in  Baum.,  Denhrn.  II  p.  903,  Fig.  980;  Roscher,  Myth.  Lex.,  II2  Sp.  2509-2510; 
Flickinger,  The  Gk. Theater  and  its  Drama,  p.  237,  Fig.  73.  Cf.  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  pp.  306  ff., 
where  this  and  various  other  vases  with  illustrations  from  the  stage  are  discussed. 

2  T  399;  8  297;  302. 

3  Arist.  Poet.  4  (p.  1449  a  18);  Vitruv.  de  Arch.  VII,  praef.  11;  cf.  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater, 
pp. 200  ff. 

*  See  p.  314  below,  with  footnote  3. 
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axYjvoxotot.1  Among  other  tasks  that  must  have  fallen  to  these  stage  property-men,  besides 
the  “making  of  scenes,”  must  have  been  such  as  turning  the  periacti2  for  a  change  of  scene; 
arranging  the  xtvaxeq  “panels”  in  advance  of  each  performance,  filling  in  the  various  inter- 
columniations  of  the  proscenium  according  to  the  demands  of  the  play  to  be  presented,  and 
shifting  them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  action  as  it  developed;  working  the  eccyclema, 
the  crane,  Charon’s  stair-case,  the  theologeum,  and  all  the  other  accessories  essential  to  the 
successful  presentation  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy. 

Besides  the  anonymous  comic  fragment  just  quoted,  Aristophanes  more  than  once  intro¬ 
duces  the  stage-hand.  As  Trygaeus  in  the  Peace  is  being  hoisted  to  heaven  by  means  of 
the  crane,  the  rope  apparently  begins  to  twist,  he  grows  dizzy  and  nauseated  and  cries  out 
to  the  stage  property-man  to  be  careful  and  avert  the  threatening  disaster  (Ar.  Pax  174-176) : 


to  [rrjxavoxoce,  xpoaexe  tov  vouv  <bq  i\xe’ 

CTp&pet  Tt  xveupia  xep?  tov  opupakov, 
xsl  piT)  ipuXdijet,  xopTCtco)  tov  xavGapov 


say,  you  property-man,  have  a  little  thought  for 
me; 

the  wind  is  already  whizzing  about  my  navel, 
and  if  you  don’t  watch  out,  I’ll  be  feeding  the 
beetle 


In  a  fragment  of  the  Daedalus,  the  comic  poet  refers  to  the  danger  attending  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  crane  and  the  responsibility  laid  upon  the  property-man  (Ar.  Frag.  188  K.) : 

6  pi^xavoxotdq,  ox6ts  ()o6Xet  tov  Tpox&v  the  property-man — when  you  want  him  to  hoist 

cp.av  avexaq,  Xey s,  xa‘P£  feyyoq  -rjXtou  the  wheel  clear  to  the  top,  say,  “ Hello,  sunshine ” 


It  was  not  only  the  periacti  of  the  later  theatre  that  could  be  turned  to  change  a  scene 
suddenly.  A  panel-picture  in  an  intercolumniation  of  the  proscenium  could  also  be  slid 
out  of  place  and  another  panel  slid  after  it  into  its  place,  effecting  in  a  moment  a  partial 
or  a  complete  change  of  scene.  The  extreme  illustration  would,  of  course,  be  the  shifting 
of  the  scene  of  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  at  once  from  Delphi  to  Athens.  The  panels 
(xtvaxs?)  that  had  but  now  represented  Delphi — its  temple,  Athenian  treasury  or  Lesche, 
Phaedriades,  Castalia,  Plistus,  or  some  other  prominent  features  of  Delphian  topography — 
are  suddenly  shifted,  and  in  their  place  we  see  the  Areopagus,  with  its  court  and  Cave  of 
the  Furies,  the  Cimonian  Propylaea,  the  old  Athena  temple,  and  perhaps  some  other  char¬ 
acteristic  feature  of  the  Athens  of  the  early  fifth  century. 

Similarly,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes,  one  panel  rolls  back  and  another  glides  into 
its  place,  and  by  that  simple  operation  the  gates  of  the  Athenian  Propylaea  open  and  reveal 
to  the  eyes  of  spectators  and  chorus  the  glories  of  the  inner  Acropolis  reproduced  before 
them.  Agoracritus  gives  the  word  (Ar.  Eq.  1326) : 

Gtl»£(J0e  Be-  xat  yap  avoiyvupL^vwv  t^oipo?  you  shall  see.  Hark,  even  now  there  is  a  noise  of 

twv  xpoxukafwv  the  Propylaea  opening 


The  panel  representing  the  Propylaea  makes  way  for  a  representation  of  the  inner  Acropolis, 
and  Agoracritus  cries  (1327-1328) : 


aXV  6Xo>.u£aT£  tpatvopivatatv  Tatq  ap^atatatv 

’A6r)vca<; 

xai  0aup.aaTat<;  xai  xoXuup.vot<;,  tv’  6  xXetv&s 

A-rjpioq  ivotxd 


now  shout  for  joy  at  the  appearing  of  our  ancient 
Athens, 

the  wonderful,  the  praised  in  song,  wherein  our 
renowned  Demus  dwells 


And  the  chorus,  filled  with  wonder  and  pride,  as  they  look  upon  the  painted  scene,  give 
utterance  to  the  famous  line  (1329) : 


6  Tat  Xtxapal  xal  ?oaT£<pavot  xal  dpt^fjXwTot  oh  bright  and  enviable  Athens,  city  of  the  violet 

’AGavat  crown 

1  Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  98  K.:  a/.ijvoxotois.  To  which  Pollux  adds  (VII  189):  uAijvtxoij?  o't  ratXacol  t5v6:j.aaav.  (C) 

TOUC  U,TQVGCVOXOtOU£  7CGcXoCC(X  Mv6'A0CvEV.  ,  _r  ,  tt  r  +  TT  I 

2  For  the  periacti  see  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  p.  126;  Holwerda,  Ilapasxirjvta,  llapoSot,  ikptcwrot , 
Ath.  Mitt.  XXIII  (1898),  pp.  382  ff. 
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And  in  the  midst  of  the  citadel  sits  enthroned  in  imperial  power  once  more  the  Demus  of 
Athens  (1330  If.).1 

The  effect  of  this  change  of  scenery  must  have  been  startling  in  its  beauty  and  dignity. 
The  best  painters  of  Athens  must  have  been  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  drama  to  paint 
panels  that  would  be  worthy  of  the  best  art  of  fifth  century  Athens.  We  are  expressly  told 
by  Vitruvius  that  Agatharchus,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  the  fifth  century  in 
Athens,2  executed  a  “scene”  for  Aeschylus  and  actually  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  of  scene 
decoration.3  Vitruvius  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  such  decoration  went  farther  in  the 
way  of  detail  than  the  faint  suggestions  of  landscape  with  which  the  vase-painters  have 
familiarized  us — a  single  tree  suggesting  a  forest;  a  dolphin,  the  sea;  a  column  or  two,  a 
house;  and  so  on. 

Just  as  the  best  graphic  talent  of  Athens  was  called  into  requisition  for  the  decoration 
of  the  panels,  so,  too,  no  mean  architectural  and  plastic  ability  was  required  for  the  other 
features  of  the  proscenium.  Though  the  temples  and  palaces,  when  introduced  into  scenes 
of  the  tragedy  with  their  elaborate  architectural  details  and  sculptures  and  other  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  were  but  greatly  reduced,  practically  miniature  counterparts  of  the  reality  they  were 
meant  to  represent,  the  representation  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  Athenian  public.  Such  art  must  have  been  expensive,  but  Athens  was  famous  for  loving 
the  beautiful  and  securing  it  “with  cheapness.” 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  scenic  decoration  of  the  Athenian  theatre  as  leaving 
as  much  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  as  we  usually  assume  for  the  stage  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Shakespeare  may  have  had  much  more  in  the  way  of  stage  properties  than  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed;  obviously  the  “stage”  of  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes  had  far  more  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  for  “stage-effect”  than  we  have  hitherto  been 
led  to  accept. 

A  third  instance  of  sudden  shifting  of  the  scene,  perhaps  even  more  striking  than  those 
of  the  Eumenides  and  the  Knights,  is  found  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  scene  is  laid 
upon  the  seashore  near  Ajax’s  tent,  the  door  of  which  forms  the  central  entrance  from  the 
stage  building  to  the  orchestra.  One  panel,  or  more,  doubtless,  even  in  the  old  proscenium 
of  wood  and  canvas,  represented  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont;  another  (perhaps  it  required 
more  than  one),  the  more  distant  “baths  and  meadows  by  the  beach.”4  At  line  815  that 
panel  or  couple  of  panels  or  a  curtain  is  suddenly  withdrawn  revealing  Ajax  standing  alone 
in  a  glade5  by  the  strand  of  the  sea.  Evidently  there  were  pictures  behind  pictures  here. 
The  hero  falls  upon  his  sword  into  the  glade — that  is,  behind  the  trees  and  bushes  painted 
on  the  panel  of  the  next  intercolumniation  of  the  proscenium;  and  there  his  body  is  found 
by  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus  a  little  later  on.6 

Closely  akin  to  such  a  change  of  scenery  as  that  in  the  Ajax  just  mentioned  are  those 
scenes  in  which  the  spectators  are  permitted  to  look  behind  the  scenes  and  see  what  is  occur¬ 
ring  or  what  has  occurred  inside  a  palace  or  a  temple.  In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same  play, 
Tecmessa  has  described7  to  the  chorus  the  deeds  of  Ajax  in  his  madness — the  slaughter  of 

1  The  noise  attending  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  the  Propylaea  in  the  Knights  and  the  painted  scene 
representing  the  Acropolis  would  fit  one  of  the  periacti  quite  as  well  as  a  panel.  And  the  periacti  may  have 
been  invented  early  enough  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  for  use  in  the  production  of  the  Knights. 
Moreover,  the  periacti,  triangular  prisms  with  pictures  on  each  face,  or  two-faced  slabs  that  turned  on  a 
column  as  a  pivot,  stood  in  front  of  the  doors  of  the  parascenia;  and  as  they  turned  upon  their  pivots  they 
must  have  made  noise  enough  for  the  situation  under  discussion  (Pollux  IV  126;  131):  xap’  exdxspa  8s  tuv  Buo 
0upuv  rav  xepl  vf)v  piayv  d XXai  Suo  elev  dv,  pda  sxaxipa>0ev,  xpb?  oiq  at  xepfaxxot  oup.xexf)yaatv,  piv  Beijcd  xd  xdXsco? 
BnXouaa,  r)  8’  sx^pa  xd  sx  x6Xso>s,  p.dXtaxa  xd  sx  Xtpivo? . . .  ei  8’  Ixiaxpspetsv  at  xepfaxxot,  i)  Bs£td  piv  dp.e(6st  x8  xav, 
dp.cp6xepat  8e  x&pav  uxaXXdxxouaiv.  . .  .  xaxa6Xf)p.axa  81  Bpdapaxa  t)  x(v axe?  rjcjav  ?x°vx8q  ypaipd?  xfj  xpsfqt  xwv  8pap.dxti>v 
xpoa<p6pou£  xaxe6dXXsxo  8  ext  xccq  xspcdxxoucp  opoip  Betxvuvxa  i)  0dXaxxav  i)  xoxap.8v  i)  otXXo  xt  xocouxov.  See  also 
Holwerda,  Ilapaaxfjvta,  IldpoSot,  IIep(a>txot,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXIII  (1898). 

2  Agatharchus  flourished  about  430-425  B.C. 

3  Vitruv.  VII  praef.  11:  Primum  Agatharchus  Athenis  Aeschylo  docente  tragoediam  scaenam  fecit  et 
de  ea  commentarium  reliquit.  See  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  pp.  200  f. 

4  Soph.  Aj.  654—655:  dXX’  elp.i  xp6<;  xe  Xouxpd  xat  xapaxxfou? 

Xet  p.6jva<; .... 

5  xdpauXo?  vdxou?  (1.  892). 

6  For  this  change  of  scene  in  the  Ajax,  Reisch  assumes  a  provisional  tent  erected  between  the  orchestra 
and  the  playhouse.”  On  either  side  of  the  tent  were  side-buildings,  after  the  manner  of  parascenia,  and 
these  were  closed  in  with  trees  and  bushes  to  form  the  “glade.”  At  the  change  of  scene  from  before  the  tent 

the  scene  of  Ajax’s  suicide,  the  tent  itself  was  removed — perhaps  by  drawing  apart  the  canvas  of  the  front 
wall  of  the  tent— thus  making  of  the  proscenium  one  continuous  forest  glade.  See  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech 
Theater,  p.  212. 

7  Soph.  Aj.  284-330. 
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the  cattle  and  the  sheep — and  the  hero,  now  half  come  to  himself,  sitting  “a  wreck  amid  the 
wreck  of  carcases”  and  bemoaning  his  state.  When  the  chorus  have  heard  the  story  and 
the  hero’s  lamentations,  they  cry  (344-345): 

dXk’  cEvoEyexe.  open;  quick! 

av  xcv’  aEBco  xdx’  XaSot  Haply  he  may  have  some  regard  for  me,  when  he 

sees  me 

Tecmessa  opens  the  tent;  that  is,  she  draws  aside,  or  seems  to  draw  aside,  a  curtain  covering 
one  or  more  intercolumniations  of  the  proscenium  and  reveals  to  chorus  and  to  audience 
the  demented  Ajax  brooding  over  the  work  of  his  mad  hands  (346-347): 


E$ou,  ScoEyor  xpocr6Xexsiv  S’  eijeaxE  cot 
xa  ToOSe  xpayr),  xaux6<;  wq  xupst 


lo!  I  open.  And  thou  mayst  look  upon 
his  deeds  and  his  own  plight 


The  chorus,  standing  close  up  to  the  proscenium,  see  it  all — Ajax  and  the  slaughtered  beasts. 
The  audience  see  enough — Ajax  sitting  close  beside  the  open  doorway  and  a  suggestion  of 
the  butchery.  As  the  open  doors  of  a  great  temple  like  the  Parthenon  or  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  admitted  light  sufficient  for  the  adequate  illumination  of  the  vast  interior,  so 
in  the  bright  sunshine  of  Attica  the  opening  of  one  or  more  intercolumniations  of  the  pro¬ 
scenium  would  afford  satisfactory  seeing  to  the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  except,  perhaps,  for 
those  who  sat  farthest  around  on  the  wings. 

It  is  not  the  central  intercolumniation,  we  must  observe — not  the  doorway  of  Ajax’s 
tent — that  is  opened.  That  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that,  though  Ajax  calls  at  line  340  for 
Eurysaces,  he  does  not  see  the  boy  until  the  attendant  brings  him  through  the  doorway,  out 
into  the  open,  and  into  the  presence  of  his  father  (541-545)  still  sitting  as  he  was  when  the 
scene  was  opened.  When  the  father’s  love  for  his  babe  has  found  expression,  he  bids  an 
attendant,  perhaps  Tecmessa  herself,  close  the  place  (579-581) : 


Swpia  xaxxou,  pwjB’  ixicxf)vou<;  y6ou<; 
BcExpue"  xapxa  xoc  (ptXoExxtaxov  yuvirp 

xuxa^e  6a<Jaov 


shut  up  the  place,  and  do  not  weep 
and  wail  here  at  the  tent.  In  sooth,  a  woman  is 
a  thing  the  loves  to  make  lament. 

Quick,  close  it  up 


Here  he  addresses  one  person,  as  if  that  person  were  responsible  for  carrying  out  his  bidding, 
but  nothing  is  done,  and  (line  593)  he  gives  the  plural  order: 

06  EjuvipEjeaS’  <!><;  xa^oq  I  close  ye  it  up;  make  haste 


The  replacing  of  the  panels  required  the  work  of  more  than  one  attendant;  this  seems  to 
establish  our  suggestion  that  more  than  one  panel  had  been  rolled  back. 

A  very  similar  procedure  takes  place  in  Euripides’s  Hecuba,  in  the  scene  in  which  the 
murdered  sons  of  Polymestor  are  exhibited  inside  the  tent.  The  Trojan  queen  has  drained 
the  cup  of  revenge  to  the  very  dregs;  she  has  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  enemy  and  slain  his 
children,  and  comes  forth  and  says  (1049;  1051): 

gtpet  vtv  aixfx’  ....  thou  shalt  see  him  presently.  .  .  . 

xaESwv  xs  Bkjctwv  cwjJictO ’  and  the  bodies  of  his  children  twain 


The  blinded  Thracian  king  gropes  his  way  through  the  tent  door,  the  curtains  of  which  are 
drawn  apart  to  let  him  pass  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to  view  the  bodies  of  the  children 
laid  out  just  inside  the  opened  tent.  And  when  Agamemnon  enters  a  few  moments  later, 
among  his  first  questions  is  (1116—1117) : 

.  .  .  and  who  .  .  . 

xcdBcfq  te  xouaB’  exxetvsv;  murdered  these  children  here? 

Agamemnon  sees  the  little  bodies  plainly,  as  does  the  chorus;  the  spectators  also  see  them. 

The  Scholiast  commenting  on  line  346  of  the  Ajax  says  that  Ajax  and  the  slaughtered 
herds  and  flocks  were  brought  into  view  by  means  of  the  “eccyclema.”1  Just  what  was  the 
eccyclema?  ’ExxuxXTjfxa  is  defined  by  Liddell  and  Scott  as  follows:  a  theatvical  machine, 

1  svxauGa  4-/.x 6xXt)[j.(4  xt  yfvexat,  Yva  cavft  ev  piaot?  6  A'iaq  xot^vfot?  ....  Ssixvuxa'.  Ss  SjccpiqpT)?  fjxaxwpivoi;  p-exa^ii 
xd>v  xotuvtav  /.aGtu-evoi;. 
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which  served  the  purpose  of  drawing  back  the  scenes,  and  disclosing  the  interior  to  the 
spectators.  It  was  commonly  used  to  exhibit  murders  after  perpetration,  as  in  Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon,  1372,  Clytaemnestra  is  discovered  standing  over  the  bodies  of  her  husband 
and  Cassandra  ....  and  by  this  means  Aristophanes  exhibits  Euripides  and  Agatho  in 
their  studies  (Ach.  408;  Thes.  96).  The  way  in  which  it  worked  is  uncertain:  some  think 
it  was  the  same  with  the  rpa,  a  sort  of  platform  on  wheels,  which  was  pushed  through  the 
great  doors  in  the  back-scene;  others,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  roll  off  or  draw  aside  the 
back-scene  itself;  v.  Muller,  Eumenides  §28,  and  against  him  Herm.  Opusc.  6.  2.  p.  165 — 
both  appealing  to  Pollux  4.  128.” 

The  disputed  passage  from  Pollux  IV  128  reads: 


t6  piv  4xxuxXiqp,a  4x1  IjuXwv 
Cn{nr)X&v  @cc0pov,  (p  4x(xeiTat  0 povoq* 
8s(xvuat  84  to:  uxo  axr)vr)v  4v 
t oac,  o!x(atq  ax6ppr)Ta  xpaxSevTor 
xal  t6  (1'^a  tou  epyou  xaXetTca 
4xx uxXetv  4<p’  ou  84  efaocysTai 

t8  4xx6xXT)p.a,  e(<rxuxXir)p.a  ovojxd^STaf 

xal  xp'i)  touto  voetaOac 

xo£0’  4xaaTT]v  0upav,  olovel  xa0’ 

IxaaTiQV  o(x(av 


the  eccyclema  is  a  high  platform  upon 
a  wooden  frame,  and  on  it  stands  a  chair. 

It  reveals  the  secret  things  committed 
in  the  houses,  behind  the  scenes. 

The  verb,  corresponding  to  the  action,  is 
“to  wheel  out.”  When  the  “ out- wheeling  ma 
chine”  is 

taken  in,  it  is  called  “in- wheeling.” 

We  must  assume  this  contrivance 
for  each  entrance,  just  as  for 
each  house 


The  passage  from  Pollux  confuses  two  distinct  stage  devices,  as  Reisch  long  ago  recog¬ 
nized:1  the  first  sentence  most  obviously  has  reference  to  some  definite,  specific  scene,  such 
as  that  in  Euripides’s  Hippolytus,  where  Phaedra,  heart-sick  and  body-sick,  is  brought 


upon  the  scene  from  out  the  palace  upon  her 
XO.  aXV  ijSe  Tpo?8i;  yepaca  xp8  0upd>v 

TTjvSe  xopd^oua’  e£(o  p.eXd0p(ov' 

TP.  t68s  aoi  <p4yyoq  Xapxp6v,  08’  a!0r]p‘ 
o)  84  86[A(i)v  t)8y]  voaspaq 
8ep.vca  xo(ty]<; 


bed  (170-171; 178-180): 

CHO.  But  here  comes  the  old  nurse,  bringing 
her 

out  of  doors  from  out  the  halls 


NU.  Lo  here  the  bright  light,  here  the  open  sky. 
And  out  of  doors  is  now  the  couch 
of  thy  sick-bed 


The  queen  has  been  too  sick  even  to  lift  her  head  or  to  realize  that  she  has  passed  from  the 
palace  to  the  sunshine  out  of  doors.  She  has  not  walked  out  supported  by  her  nurse.  She  has 
been  “rolled  out.”  So  says  the  Scholiast,  commenting  on  line  172:  “The  poet  employs  the 
eccyclema.”2  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  eccyclema  that  Pollux  had  in  mind  when  he 
defined  the  device  as  a  “platform  upon  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  chair  standing  upon  it.” 
Behind  the  scenes  Phaedra’s  couch  had  been  placed  upon  this  four-wheeled  platform,  and 
as  she  lay  in  her  stupor,  she  was  “rolled  out”  upon  it,  attended  by  her  nurse  (xofiE^oua’), 
through  the  palace  doors  into  the  orchestra. 

Exactly  the  same  type  of  eccyclema  figures  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of  Aristophanes. 
Euripides  needs  a  woman  to  represent  him  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  most  effeminate 
man  in  the  world  is  the  man  to  help  him  supply  his  need.  He  decides  to  call  upon  the  tragic 
poet  Agathon  and  bids  summon  him  forth.  Presently  the  delicate,  dandified  Agathon  is 
made  to  enter  from  his  own  luxurious  chambers.  But  so  delicate  and  effeminate  he  is,  that 
he  does  not  walk  forth  into  the  orchestra  but  is  “rolled  out”  reclining  in  effeminate  robes 
upon  his  luxurious  couch.  Euripides’s  companion,  Mnesilochus,  is  not  looking  for  any  such 
apparition  and  asks  wonderingly  (Ar.  Thes.  96) : 


xal  xou  xot’  4ot(v; 


and  where  in  the  world  is  he? 


and  Euripides  answers  (ibid.): 

ouToq  4xxuxXoupevo<;  I  why,  there,  rolling  out 


His  couch  rests  upon  the  platform  on  wheels  or  is  provided  with  casters  of  its  own,  and  out 
it  rolls  with  Agathon  and  all  sorts  of  articles  of  effeminate  refinement  about  him.  He  con- 

1  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  p.  235. 

2T(p  sxxuxXtlJ-axi  xpw[J.evo<;. 
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tinues  throughout  the  scene  to  recline  there  and  sing  his  soft  and  effeminate  lyrics,  con¬ 
tributing  from  time  to  time  to  the  transformation  of  Mnesilochus  into  a  woman.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  scene  Agathon,  still  sunk  in  the  cushions  of  his  downy  couch,  bids  an  attendant 
roll  him  back  into  his  apartment  (265) : 

e’t'aw  Tt?  (lx;  Taxort’  pi’  ^axiixX^aaTG)  |  some  one,  please,  roll  me  in  at  once 

The  “out-wheeling  machine”  becomes,  as  Pollux  says  it  should,  an  “in-wheeling  machine.” 
This  platform,  rolling  on  wheels  and  carrying  a  couch  or  a  “throne”  or  even  heavier  freight, 
is  identical  with  the  “the  push-machine”  mentioned  by  Pollux  (IV  127;  129).  There 

is  no  warrant  for  constructing,  out  of  Pollux’s  words,  as  some  scholars  have  done,  a  small 
stage  on  wheels  or  rollers,  that  represented  the  interior  of  a  house  and  was  pushed  through 
the  central  door  of  the  proscenium  to  serve  as  a  temporary  stage  for  the  interior  scene,  and 
then  pushed  back  again.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Thesmophoriazusae  277  shared 
the  same  misconception,  and,  as  the  stage  direction  in  the  manuscripts  shows,  a  shifting  of 
scene  was  assumed  at  that  point: 

(dXoXu^ouai.  to  Ispov  G>0scTat)  |  (Shouting.  The  temple  is  pushed  forward) 


The  assumption  was  that  here  the  proscenium  opens  and  a  large  temple,  the  Thesmophorium 
of  Athens,  is  pushed  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  scene.  But  if  wOsItccc  “is  pushed”  means 
anything  in  the  way  of  stage  machinery,  it  means  that  a  panel,  making  manifest  the  scene 
before  the  Thesmophorium  on  the  Pnyx,  was  at  this  point  slid  into  place  in  the  proscenium. 
It  cannot  possibly  mean  that  the  interior  of  a  great  temple  with  a  chorus  of  twenty-four, 
and  others  besides,  was  wheeled  through  the  comparatively  narrow  door  of  the  proscenium 
of  any  Greek  theatre,  early  or  late,  to  effect  a  change  of  scene. 

In  one  of  Euripides’s  lost  tragedies,  the  Meleager,  the  same  sort  of  eccyclema  as  in  the 
Hippolytus  was  employed  for  the  hero’s  death  scene.  We  have  the  scene  reproduced  for 
us  upon  a  fine  amphora  from  Armentum  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples.1  The  fateful 
billet  of  wood  has  been  thrown  into  the  fire;  Meleager’s  life  has  been  slipping  away  upon  his 
deathbed  within  the  palace;  but  for  his  last  interview  with  his  brother  and  sister,  Tydeus 
and  Dejanira,  and  his  friends  Peleus  and  Theseus,  his  couch,  luxuriously  adorned,  has  been 
placed  upon  the  wheeled  platform  and  rolled  out  between  the  columns  of  the  proscenium; 
and  there,  before  our  eyes,  we  see  the  young  man  sinking  fainting,  supported  by  one  of  his 
young  friends,  back  into  his  pillows.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  the  platform  with  the  dying, 
or  perhaps  dead,  Meleager  is  rolled  back  into  the  house. 

We  have,  then,  from  our  ancient  sources,  two  clearly  defined  theatrical  devices  for  reveal¬ 
ing  to  the  chorus  and  the  spectators  events  that  are  taking  place,  or  have  taken  place,  within 
doors:  1)  by  the  removal  of  panels  in  the  proscenium  colonnade;  2)  by  rolling  in  the  eccyclema 
or  exostra — a  platform  provided  with  wheels  or  casters  and  capable  of  carrying  a  throne 
or  couch  or  even  larger  burden.  There  is,  apparently,  a  third  sort  of  eccyclema,  as  this 
device  is  understood  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes’s  Acharnians  408: 


ixxuxVrjira  bk  Xeyexat  pu)xaviqp.a 

^uXtvov  TpoxoCiq  l^ov,  CTSP  TUSpl- 

aTpsipofjievov  t&  BoxoDvra  IvSov  ojq 
dv  oixfa  xpaTTsaGoa  xal  Tolq 

ISetxvuejXlyw  bk  toI?  OsaTatq 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  Scholiast 
IV  97) : 

<7xeu 6q  Tt  uxoTpoxov  iv.zbq  tt)? 
ffXTjvr;*;,  ou  ffTpe<popievou  eSoxet 

Ta  e’t'aw  Tolq  tpavepa  yfveaGai 


the  eccyclema,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  piece  of 
wooden  machinery  with  wheels ;  as  this  was 
turned  about,  it  revealed  to  the  people  outside  (I 
mean  the  spectators)  the  things  that  were  sup¬ 
posed 

to  be  taking  place  inside  the  house 
on  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Protrept.  ed.  Klotz 

a  device  on  wheels,  outside  the 
scene;  as  it  turns,  it  produces  the  effect  of 
bringing 

things  inside  into  the  view  of  people  on  the  outside 


Out  of  such  statements  some  modern  commentators  have  reconstructed  under  the  name 
eccyclema  “a  piece  of  apparatus  by  which  the  outer  wall,  which  stood  on  wheels  or  rollers, 

i  Published  in  the  Arch.  Ztg.  1867,  Taf.  220;  Bull.  Arch.  Nap.  VIII,  Tav.  VI. 
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was  turned  round  as  on  a  pivot,  not  only  disclosing,  but  also  bringing  out  with  itself  a  part 
of,  the  interior  of  the  house.”1 

How  one  who  entertains  such  a  theory  imagines  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  "turned 
round  on  a  pivot”  at  the  first  presentation  of  the  Eumenides,  with  its  temporary  proscenium, 
passes  all  understanding.  With  the  permanent  proscenium  with  its  colonnade  of  stone, 
such  a  pivotal  operation  would  be  comprehensible  only  on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the 
panels  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  proscenium  was  slid  out  of  place,  or  perhaps  better, 
that  two  of  the  panels  swung  round  upon  a  column  as  on  a  pivot,  instead  of  being  slid  entirely 
out  of  place,  as  I  have  set  forth  above. 

But  all  that  the  sources  say  is  that  "something  turned  on  wheels  or  rollers”  and  so 
afforded  the  spectators  a  sight  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  taking  place  inside.  The  fact  is, 
the  Scholiasts  are  rather  loose  in  their  use  of  the  term  eccyclema;  almost  any  piece  of  stage 
machinery  may  be  "a  sort  of  eccyclema”  (ixxuxkT)p.d  tc).  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opening 
of  a  panel  in  the  proscenium  colonnade  for  the  chorus  and  the  audience  to  see  Ajax  amid 
the  havoc  of  his  cattle  is,  to  the  Scholiast,  "a  kind  of  eccyclema”;  and  thus  even  the  crane 
that  swung  a  god  or  hero  out  into  lofty  space  above  the  actors  is  termed  "a  kind  of  eccy¬ 
clema.”2  And  the  verbs,  "roll  out”  and  "roll  in,”  are  also  used  of  the  appearance  of  the 
deus  ex  machina,  without  any  possible  thought  of  any  type  of  eccyclema  that  we  have  been 
considering.  (Luc.  Philops.  29): 


0s6v  d%b 

(XY)X«v?j<;  £xetaxuxX7]0r;va( 
|10C  TOUTOV  6x8  TY)<5 

Tuxiqq 


and  methought  that  a  god  was 
rolled  in  here  with 
a  machine  in  the  hands  of 
Fortune 


If  any  theatrical  machine  was  in  Lucian’s  mind,  it  was  the  crane,  and  not  the  eccyclema. 
He  uses  the  same  metaphor  again  (Deor.  Concil.  9) : 

d\V  6  "AtTiq  ye .  xcd  6  2a6a£to<;  but  Attis  .  .  .  and  Sabazius — whence 

x60ev  fjpav  ixeccexuxX-rjaav  outoc  were  these  rolled  in  on  us?3 


Hesychius  actually  defines  Ixxux^e!-  £xxaX6xTet  roll  out:  reveal.  Both  "roll  out”  and  "roll  in” 
are  used,  even  in  fifth  century  drama,  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  stage  machinery; 
for  example,  Bdelycleon  in  the  Wasps,  complaining  that  the  demagogs  only  make  game  of 
the  gullible  people  says  (Ar.  Vesp.  699) : 


6x6  twv  del  6t)[xc^6vtcov  o6x  o!8’  oxot  dyxexu- 

xXYjuai4 


(ibid.  1475): 


the  demagogs  of  the  day  roll  you  in — I  don’t 
know  where 


8a(p.(ov  Ttq  efaxexuxXiQxev  el?  Tfjv  oixEav 


some  divinity  has  rolled  into  our  house 


With  an  apparent  allusion  to  the  eccyclema  and  its  employment  in  tragedy  and  probably 
quoting  literally  a  line  from  Euripides’s  Bellerophon,  Aristophanes  makes  the  Paphlagonian, 
who  cannot  be  thought  of  as  standing  on  an  eccyclema  but  only  as  having  reached,  with 
the  loss  of  all  he  held  dear,  the  bounds  of  life  and  therefore  ready  to  be  rolled  in  like  Meleager 
(Ar.  Eq.  1249): 


xuXEvBst’  e'lfco)  t6v8s  t8v  BuaBacpova 


roll  this  unhappy  man  within 


Which  variety  of  eccyclema  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Aristophanes’s  Acharnians,  in  the 
scene  in  which  Dicaeopolis  comes  to  Euripides’s  house  to  borrow  the  beggar’s  disguise,  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Dicaeopolis  stands  before  the  poet’s  house  and  calls  him;  Euripides 
answers  from  within  that  he  hasn’t  time  to  see  him;  Dicaeopolis  pleads  (408-414): 


AI.  dXk’  £xxuxXt)0y}t’.  ET.  dXk’  dSuvaxov. 

AI.  aXX’  o[juo<;. 

ET.  ctXV  ixxuxkf]ao[Aar  xaTa6a(vetv  8’  06 

axoXfj. 

1  Rogers,  Ar.  Ach.,  p.  XXXIX. 

2  Bekk.  Anecd.  I  208:  [Aijxavt  Icti.  . . .  IxxuxXtp.axbs 

tjxijvriv  %dptv  6eoG  4'XXou  Ttvbs  ^ptooq. 

8  Add  Philostr.  V  Apoll.  VI  11,  p.  245:  ipiXoao<p(as. 
Oela?  p.T)xavf)S  £xxuxXouatv. 

4  Blaydes  reads  etaxexijxX-qaat. 


DI.  Well,  roll  out.  EU.  Can’t  be  done.  DI. 
Nay,  please  do. 

EU.  Well,  I  will  roll  out;  but  I  haven’t  time  to 
descend. 

ti  sISoi;  dxb  auvO^xt)?  xpb?  S  (pipsxat  b  <uxoxptrt?>  ei? 
. . .  xb  xpbapopov  ’IvSol  axefXavrei;  s<p’  xal 
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AI.  E u ptic (Bt],  EY.  t(  kskaxag;  AI.  dva6d§T]v 

xotelg, 

x,aTa6d§Y]V  oux  ^rog  xcokoug  xotelg. 


all’  avTtSolw  xpcg  twv  yovcruMv  a’,  EuptxlSr;, 


DI.  Euripides — EU.  What  speakest  thou?  DI. 

You  make  poetry  up  there,  when 
you  might  down  here;  no  wonder  you  make 
cripples. 

But  I  implore  you  by  your  knees,  Euripides, 


The  difficulties  attending  the  question  how  and  where  Euripides  “ rolls  out”  are  many. 
The  words  xaTa6atvetv  “descend,”  and  dva6d8r)v  “up  there”  over  against  xar aSdSrjv  “down 
here”  have  prompted  most  interpreters,  beginning  with  the  ancient  Scholiast,  to  the  theory 
that  Euripides  has  been  at  work  in  an  upstairs  room;  that  when  he  “rolls  out,”  the  front 
wall  of  his  upper  story  opens,  revealing  Euripides  in  his  study  with  rags  and  crutches  and 
pitiful  masks  and  all  the  rest  of  the  trumpery  of  his  tragic  art  about  him.  But  when  Dicae- 
opolis  implores  him  “by  his  knees,”  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  clasps  his 
knees.  And  while,  at  verses  432-434,  Euripides  orders  a  servant  to  hand  his  troublesome 
visitor  the  rags  of  Telephus,  at  449  it  is  evidently  Euripides  himself  that  hands  him  the 
beggar’s  staff  that  he  required;  and  at  465  it  is  again  Euripides  himself  who  hands  him  the 
little  pitcher  for  which  he  begs;  he  would  hardly  toss  it  down  to  him  from  the  second  story. 
Furthermore,  as  Reisch  has  shown,1  ava 6aSr)v,  which  I  have  translated  with  “up  there,” 
does  not  necessarily  mean  “up  aloft”;  it  may  just  as  well  mean  here,  as  it  regularly  means 
in  the  case  of  a  person  reclining,  “with  one’s  feet  upon  the  couch.”2  The  opposite  term, 
xaTa6a§T)v,  could  then  only  mean  “with  your  feet  upon  the  floor.”  And  that  is  nonsense. 
It  may  be  that  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  curtain  across  part  of  the  theologeum,  Euripides  was 
brought  into  view  in  his  upstairs  study,  for  we  certainly  may  have  upstairs  rooms  sometimes. 
In  the  Peace  the  upstairs  apartments  belong  to  the  gods,  to  be  sure,  as  we  should  expect 
them  to;  and  when  Trygaeus  is  landed  on  the  heights  of  the  heavenly  Olympus  (on  the  roof 
of  the  theologeum),  he  beholds  the  residence  of  Zeus  (Ar.  Pax  177-178): 


cct ap  iyy Cig  elvat  twv  0swv  ipco?  §ox<5, 
xai  Sfj  xa0opa>  cfjv  o fxiav  tou  Atog 


it  looks  to  me  as  if  I  were  near  the  gods; 
surely  that’s  the  residence  of  Zeus  that  I  see 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be,  in  the  scene  from  the  Acharnians,  that  an  eccyclema,  a 
platform  on  wheels,  rolled  Euripides  out  upon  his  study  couch  to  a  position  between  the 
“stone  pillars”  of  his  house  (449).  How  he  was  “rolled  in”  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  we  are 
left  to  guess.  At  verse  472,  Dicaeopolis  leaves  the  scene,  only  to  hurry  back  a  moment  later, 
in  distraction  at  having  forgotten  the  one  thing  most  essential  and  pleading  for  a  bunch 
of  chevril  (475-478).  Euripides,  who  probably  disappeared  from  sight  at  471,  is  furious 
at  the  fling  at  his  mother’s  trade  and  gives  the  tragic  order  heard  from  within  (479) : 

avrjp  66p(^ei'  xkete  x-qxxa  Bwp-aTWv  |  the  man  is  insolent;  bar  fast  the  halls 

This  also  sounds  as  if  Euripides  had  passed  out  and  in  through  the  street  door  of  his  home. 

At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  remains  open  that  with  Euripides’s  words  “Well,  I 
will  be  rolled  out,”  a  panel  in  the  proscenium  was  rolled  out  of  place  revealing  the  interior 
of  his  study  on  the  ground  floor,  and  that  Euripides  remained  there  reclining  in  his  room 
throughout  the  scene;  and  with  his  order  to  “bar  fast  the  halls,”  the  panel  was  slid  into  its 
place  again  and  firmly  secured.  For,  as  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized,  ixxux)o]0T]T’  “roll 
out”  (vs.  408)  need  mean  no  more,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  than  ipavepog  yevou  “let  yourself 
be  seen,”  and  ixxuxkfjffopiai  (409)  would  then  mean  “I  will  let  myself  be  seen,”  and  he  adds 
“but  I  won’t  leave  my  couch.”  And  that  is  exactly  what  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides’s  Medea 
96  means  when  he  says: 

tgcSe  Xiyec  MfjBeea  saw  ouaa  I  Medea  speaks  these  lines  within,  for 

ouBsxw  IxxEXUxkiqpievf)  I  she  has  not  yet  been  rolled  out 

There  is  no  manner  of  stage  device  employed  for  bringing  Medea  out  upon  the  scene;  she 
calmly  walks  out  through  the  open  doors. 

We  can  reject  as  impractical,  if  not  as  altogether  impossible,  the  theory  of  the  opening  of 
temple  walls  or  palace  walls  as  the  eccyclema  that  reveals  events  occurring  behind  the  scenes. 

We  can  also  reject  with  even  less  hesitation  the  theory  of  huge  stages  rolled  in  on  wheels, 

suddenly  substituting  an  interior  scene  for  the  scene  presented  by  the  proscenium.  Such 

1  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  pp.  238-239. 

2  And  so  the  Scholiast  understood  it  (on  1.  398):  dva6<i8i)v‘  ava>  tou?  xdSas  exwv  4x1  &<]>i}Xou  x6xou  xa0Tjp,evo<;. 
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a  device  is  as  unnatural  for  the  early  theatre  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  permanent  theatre. 
Yet  such  a  piece  of  machinery  has  been  accepted  by  many  even  for  the  first  scene  in 
Aeschylus’s  Eumenides.  At  the  opening  of  the  play  the  Pythian  prophetess  comes  out 
and  speaks  her  introductory  prolog.  She  goes  back  into  the  temple  (vs.  33)  and  comes 
out  with  her  tale  of  the  horrible  creatures  that  she  has  found  snoring  in  the  sanctuary,  with 
breathings  deadly  pouring  forth  blood  and  fire  (vs.  53). 

Exit  the  Pythia.  Enter  Apollo,  with  Hermes,  giving  Orestes  directions  as  to  his  future 
course  of  action  to  escape  the  Furies  of  his  mother.  Hermes  takes  charge  of  the  fugitive 
and  leads  him  away  toward  Athens.  The  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  then  appears  rousing 
the  sleeping  Furies  to  the  pursuit  (94-116).  They  groan  and  mutter  in  their  sleep,  as  she 
spurs  them  on,  until,  as  she  vanishes,  one  or  two  of  them  start  up  and  rouse  the  rest  (140-142). 

The  Scholiast  remarks : 


xcd  SeuTepa  ylveTac  tpavTaat'or 
CTpa<plvTa  yap  pnqxavrjpiaTa  Iv- 
§T]Xa  Tuotet  tcc  /.axa  t6  piavTsIov 


and  here  begins  a  second  scene: 
machines  turned  round  make 
visible  how  things  are  on 
the  (in)  side  of  the  oracle 


And  out  of  this  scholars  have  actually  reconstructed,  with  the  fancied  help  of  the  already 
quoted  passage  from  Pollux,  a  huge  platform  on  wheels,  rolled  in  at  this  point  as  a  substitute 
for  the  front  of  the  temple,  and  carrying  out  from  the  scene-structure  and  down  its  step 
(vs.  632)  the  whole  interior  of  the  temple,  with  its  omphalus  (39-40),  its  temple  statues 
(55),  Orestes,  Apollo,  Hermes,  twelve  or  fifteen  Furies,  and  the  “thrones”  ranged  about 
on  which  these  latter  were  sitting  asleep  (46-47).  Even  with  our  modem  electrical  and 
hydraulic  machinery,  such  a  performance  would  be  next  to  impossible.  And  granting  that 
this  lumbering  vehicle,  with  all  that  freight,  could  be  rolled  out  of  the  scene-building  (which 
in  458  B.  C.  did  not  exist!)  through  the  proscenium  with  its  temple  facade,  what  kind  of 
effect  would  it  have  had  on  the  artistic  feelings  of  those  fifth  century  Athenians  for  those 
weird  sisters  to  be  rolled  out  of  the  dim  interior  of  the  great  Delphic  temple  and  go  on  sleep¬ 
ing  and  snoring  for  some  time  in  the  garish  light  of  the  Attic  sunshine!  And  where  would 
that  huge  platform  have  found  a  proper  resting  place  without  encroaching  unduly  on  the 
orchestra,  even  if  it  could  thus  have  been  rolled  (from  nowhere,  into  an  orchestra  that  dropped 
off  sheer  six  feet  into  the  temenos  of  Dionysus  below)  out  and  down  the  proscenium  step! 
Surely  children  would  not  have  died  or  women  miscarried,  as  we  are  told1  they  did,  at  the 
sudden  apparition  of  such  Furies!  And  when  the  temple  was  thus  turned  inside  out,  where 
was  the  priestess,  who  had  already  gone  in,  and  how  did  Apollo  go  back  into  such  a  temple 
at  his  own  exit? 

We  may  in  this  case  safely  ignore  the  scholium.  When  the  priestess  comes  forth  from 
the  temple,  the  great  double  doors  are  left  ajar;  they  remain  open  throughout  the  scene, 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  is  awakened  and  their  imagination  stirred  to  the  highest 
pitch  as  they  peer  into  the  recesses  of  the  temple  and  get  vague  impressions  of  the  horrors 
within,  and  their  excitement  grows  at  each  step  in  the  dramatic  development: 

Apollo  appears  with  Hermes  at  the  open  door  and  from  the  temple  portals  delivers  his 
directions  to  Orestes,  who  is  still  within  the  sanctuary  (64-84).  Orestes  comes  out,  makes 
answer  to  his  divine  patron  and  protector  (85-87),  and  disappears  down  the  left  parodos 
with  Hermes  (93).  Hereupon  rises  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  and  rebukes  and  admonishes 
the  sleeping  Furies  (94-1 39). 2  Their  groans  and  mutterings  are  heard  from  the  interior  of 


1  Vit.  Ae.  (p.  380  Kirchhoff). 

2  How  she  rose  is  a  question  that  we  cannot  answer  with  any  degree  of  assurance.  That  she  did  not  come 
up  by  “Charon’s  Staircase”  (Pollux  IV  132)  when  the  play  was  first  brought  out  in  Athens,  seems  quite 
certain.  There  is  an  underground  passage  with  a  stair-way  leading  up  into  the  orchestra  at  Eretria,  at 
Sicyon,  and  at  Magnesia  in  Asia,  which,  in  those  theatres,  may  well  be  Charon’s  staircase;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  such  arrangement  in  the  theatre  of  Lycurgus  in  Athens,  and  there  almost  certainly  was  no  such 
provision  in  the  temporary  theatre  of  the  fifth  century.  The  ghost  of  Darius,  in  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus, 
does  not  come  up  through  an  aperture  in  the  ground;  his  mausoleum  was  represented  on  one  of  the  painted 
panels  of  the  scene;  and  when  the  moment  for  his  appearing  arrived,  the  panel  opened,  and  Darius  stood 
forth  in  the  door  of  his  tomb  and  held  converse  with  the  queen  and  the  chorus  (Ae.  Pers.  681  ff.)  and  then 
vanished  into  the  tomb,  and  the  panel  closed  again. 

Similar  must  have  been  the  egress  of  Sisyphus  from  the  underworld,  in  Aeschylus’s  satyr  play  named  for 
him.  But  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  in  the  Eumenides  the  probabilities  are  that  she  did  not 
appear  visibly  to  mortal  eyes  at  all.  She  says  she  appears  only  “as  a  dream”  or  “in  a  dream”  to  recall 
the  Furies  to  action  (116):  ovocp  yap  5(j.a<;  vuv  KXu'racp.virja'cpa  xaXo>. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  queen  stood  out  of  sight  of  all  mortals,  just 
within  the  temple  doors,  and  that  only  her  voice  was  heard  by  the  audience. 
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the  temple  (116-130);  then,  first  one  and  then  another  awakes,  and  through  the  wide  open 
doorway  these  may  be  dimly  descried  moving  about  and  waking  the  others  (140-142), 
until  with  their  wild 


ion,  Eou,  xoxaE;  |  Yah!  Yah!  Horrors! 

those  awful  fiends  bound  with  all  their  hideous  make-up  into  the  orchestra  and  scare  the 
women  and  children,  literally,  into  fits  (143).  Apollo’s  order  (179-180) 

T-skeuw,  twvSs  Btojj.d'utov  Taxo<?  avaunt!  Go  with  all  speed,  I  bid  you,  from  these 

Xtopscr’,  dxaXXdjasffSs  [xavTtxwv  p.u^wv  halls,  and  get  you  from  the  mantic  shrines 

delivered  after  the  first  choral  ode,  the  parados,  is  given  to  the  entire  chorus  in  the  orchestra 
and  must  have  reference,  not  to  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  they  were  already  out  of 
that,  but  to  the  sacred  enclosure. 

There  is  no  real  eccyclema  here — neither  traveling  stage  nor  opening  walls — nothing, 
beyond  the  wheels  on  which  the  great  doors  rolled  open  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Pythia 
(line  1);  and  through  those  open  doors  the  audience  saw  all  that  they  were  meant  to  see  of 
what  took  place  inside  the  Delphic  temple  when  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  was  given. 

Our  eccyclema,  then,  becomes  either  the  platform  carrying  a  couch  or  a  throne,  as  in 
the  Hippolytus  and  the  Meleager  and  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  or  simply  a  panel  running 
on  casters  and  rolled  back,  with  the  column  on  one  side  acting  as  a  pivot,  or  slid  entirely  out 
of  the  way.  Into  the  one  category  or  the  other  all  cases  of  the  employment  of  the  eccyclema 
will  be  found  easily  to  fit. 

The  type  of  eccyclema  most  commonly  employed  in  the  tragedy  is  that  which  presents 
to  the  chorus  and  the  audience  the  bodies  of  persons  of  the  drama  slain  behind  the  scenes. 
The  earliest  instance  of  its  use  of  which  we  know  is  in  the  Oresteian  Trilogy  of  Aeschylus. 
The  king  and  Cassandra  have  been  murdered;  the  front  of  the  scene  opens;  the  spectators 
and  the  chorus  behold  the  guilty  queen  triumphantly  exulting  over  the  corpses  of  those 
she  has  hated  (Ae.  Ag.  1379;  1404;  1440;  1539-1540): 


KA.  I'aTTjxa  8’  sv0’  exam’  -1%’  ^sipyaapivou;. 


.  outtoc;  iaxtv  ’Aya[j,£[xvwv 


x\  t’  xal  Tspaax6xo<;. 

XO.  xplv  tov8’  IxiSeTv  dpyupoToExou 
SpotTaq  xaT£X<ma  x^ixEUvav 


CL.  Here  stand  I  where  I  struck  the  blow — over 
deeds  accomplished. 


This  is  Agamemnon. 


and  this  his  captive  prophetess. 


CHO.  .  .  .  ere  that  I  beheld  him  the  tenant  of 
a  silver-walled  bath  for  his  lowly  bier 


We  see  directly  into  the  bathroom  of  the  palace  of  Mycenae.1  In  the  tub  in  which  he  has 
been  slaughtered  lies  Agamemnon’s  body  entangled  in  the  fatal  net;  beside  him  lies  the 
murdered  daughter  of  Priam;  and  over  them,  by  the  doorway,  towers  the  triumphant  queen 
exulting  in  her  deed  of  vengeance. 

What  has  happened  at  the  hands  of  the  p,r)xavoxotoE  “the  property-men”?  Has  the 
scene-building  parted  wide  and  let  a  new  stage  representing  the  bathroom  roll  out?  Or  has 
the  scene-building  parted  and  revealed  another  scene  behind  it?  Or  have  the  stagehands 
rolled  back  or  slid  away  a  panel  or  two  of  the  temporary  scene,  or,  when  the  play  was 
reproduced  a  century  later,  of  the  proscenium  colonnade,  and  permitted  us  thus  to  look  into 
the  interior  of  the  palace?  The  last  explanation  is  the  simplest — even  for  the  early  theatre 
with  its  scene  of  wood  and  canvas — and  by  far  the  most  natural. 

Almost  the  same  incident  is  repeated,  with  dramatic  power,  at  the  climax  of  the  second 
tragedy  of  the  trilogy.  Orestes  and  Pylades  have  passed  into  the  palace  and  wrought  re¬ 
tributive  justice  upon  the  queen  and  her  paramour.  A  panel  (or  two)  rolls  back  and  there 
before  our  eyes  stand,  on  either  side,  in  imposing  tableau,  Orestes  and  Pylades  over  the 
bodies  of  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegisthus,  on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  murdered  the 
king  some  ten  years  before  (Ae.  Cho.  973-974) : 


’{§£<T0£  x^P ai?  T'0V  StT’Afp  TupavvESa 

xax  pOXTOVO  U?  T£  8u)[XcEt(jl>V  X0  p0Y]TO  pa<p 


behold  the  country’s  two-fold  royalty, 
my  father’s  slayers  and  the  destroyers  of  his 
home 


1  The  bathrooms  at  Tiryns  and  Cnossus  are  located  well  toward  the  front  of  those  palaces.  So  there  is 
nothing  unnatural  or  improbable  in  the  chorus’s  looking  from  the  court  (the  orchestra)  directly  into  the 
bathroom. 
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In  the  scene  in  the  Agamemnon  we  assumed  that  Clytaemnestra  stood  by  the  opening  in 
the  scene-building  as  she  boldly  vaunted  her  deed  before  the  chorus.  In  this  scene  in  the 
Choephori  we  know  that  Orestes  stands  just  inside,  or  perhaps  just  outside,  the  opening; 
for,  as  he  has  exhibited  to  the  chorus  the  net  in  which  his  father  had  been  snared,  he  appeals 
to  Iielius  to  look  upon  his  mother’s  hideous  crime.  He  must  be  standing  where  the  Sun- 
god  can  look  directly  upon  him. 

The  corresponding  scene  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  shows  the  same  sort  of  eccyclema 
in  operation.  After  Orestes  and  Pylades  have  “given  their  despatch”  to  the  queen,  they 
have  come  out,  but,  warned  by  the  chorus  of  the  approach  of  Aegisthus,  they  “make  for 
the  vestibule”  (1433)  and  pass  again  into  the  room  where  lies  the  body  of  the  queen,  covered 
with  a  winding  sheet,  so  that  her  corpse  may  be  mistaken  by  Aegisthus  for  that  of  Orestes. 
Aegisthus  enters,  falls  into  the  trap  set  for  him,  and  hastens  to  let  all  his  subjects  see  that 
any  hope  of  Orestes’s  removing  him  from  power  is  vain  (1458-1459) : 

atyav  avwya  xavaBetxvuvcn  xuXa<p  I  bid  keep  silence  and  open  wide  the  gates 

•jcaaiv  MuxipaEocaiv  ’Apyscocq  0’  Bpav  for  all  Mycenae  and  Argos  to  see 

He  says,  we  observe,  “open  wide  the  gates.”  The  thought  suggests  itself  again  at  once 
that  one  of  the  panels  of  the  scene-building  contained  a  picture  of  the  gate  of  Mycenae,  the 
famous  lion  gate;  for  “the  gates”  are  not  the  palace  doors  through  which  Orestes  and  Pylades 
had  passed.  At  this  command  from  Aegisthus,  the  lion  gate  rolls  back,  and  there  Aegisthus 
and  the  audience  behold  the  queen  lying  in  state,  Orestes  and  Pylades  standing  on  either 
side  of  her  body.  Orestes  probably  has  stepped  outside  the  colonnade  when  he  orders 
Aegisthus  to  pass  in  that  he  also  may  die  on  the  selfsame  spot  where  he  had  slain  the  king 
of  men  (1491;  1493): 


OP.  s’taw  ffuv  TCtxst.  ...  OR.  Pass  in — at  once.  .  .  . 

AI.  t(  B’  iq  Bopouq  oEyetq  [xe.  .  .  .  AE.  Why  lead  me  into  the  house.  .  .  . 

The  Choephori  of  Aeschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Electra  of  Euripides 
must  all  have  the  same  denouement.  The  same  sort  of  stage  machinery  might  be  assumed 
for  all  three.  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus  do  both  present  the  effective  tableau  with  Orestes  ■ 
and  Pylades  standing  at  the  opened  gates  of  the  palace  building  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
But  in  Euripides,  as  we  should  expect,  there  is  a  change.  Orestes  and  Pylades,  after  their 
deed  of  vengeance  upon  the  guilt-stained  queen  and  her  consort,  rush  out  upon  the  scene 
through  the  palace  doors;  the  doors  are  left  wide  open  behind  them,  and  Orestes  cries  (Eur. 
El.  1177-1179): 


Id)  Ta  xod  Zeu  TavBepx^ra 
@poTd)v,  ?BeT£  TaS’  epya  cpBvta 
(xuaapa,  Bfyova  awpiaT’  iv 
X0ovl  xetpieva 


oh  earth  and  Zeus  “whose  all-beholding  eye  is 
over  men,  ”x  behold  these  deeds  of  murder 
hideous,  corpses  twain  stretched 
upon  the  ground 


Earth  and  Zeus  behold  them.  Spectators  have  a  more  or  less  unimpeded  view  of  them. 
The  chorus  standing  closer  about  the  palace  door  look  in  and  see  them  with  their  ghastly 
wounds  and  break  into  lamentations  (1186): 


Id)  Tuxa?,  Taq  <jaq  Tuxaq,  paTsp  Texouc’ 


alas  for  the  lot,  for  thy  lot,  oh  mother  that  bare 
him 


Orestes  and  Electra  stand,  presumably,  on  either  side  the  open  door  as  Orestes  bids  his 
sister  (1227-1228): 

Xa6ou,  xaXuirTe  pikea  poq  xsxXoiq  I  take  and  cover  with  vestments  our  mother’s  body 

xal  xccOapp-oaov  acpayaq  I  and  close  her  wounds 

Most  readers’  feelings  will  revolt,  I  think,  at  the  idea  of  having  Orestes’s  attendants  follow 
on  his  heels  carrying  out  the  bodies  of  the  slain  immediately  after  him  as  he  rushes  out  into 
the  orchestra.2  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  dummies  representing  the 
bodies  of  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegisthus  have,  in  the  interval,  been  placed  at  the  doorway  and 
are  visible  to  the  chorus  and  the  audience  as  soon  as  the  doors  open  to  let  the  murderers  out. 

1  From  Way’s  translation. 

8  See  Reisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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We  have  only  to  recall  the  various  instances  in  which  the  eccyclema  is  employed,  to 
find  how  readily  they  adapt  themselves  to  a  scene  or  proscenium  colonnade  with  its  movable 
panels.  Like  those  we  have  just  seen,  the  tableau  at  the  close  of  Sophocles’s  Antigone  is 
presented  by  the  opening  of  a  panel.  Creon,  just  returned  from  the  tomb  in  which  Antigone 
and  his  son  have  taken  their  lives,  is  informed  of  his  queen’s  suicide  also.  The  cumulation 
of  woe  is  beyond  his  belief,  and  the  messenger,  assuring  him  that  he  may  have  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes,  says  (1293): 

6pav  xapscmv  ou  ydp  [xu^ot?  ext  ]  thou  mayst  see;  for  she  is  no  longer  hidden  within 

At  these  words  a  panel  is  rolled  back,  and  we  see  into  the  women’s  apartments — the  queen’s 
body  lying  upon  a  bier  just  inside  the  opening  left  by  the  removal  of  the  panel. 

Exactly  the  same  procedure  in  Euripides’s  Hippolytus  permits  Theseus  and  the  chorus 
and  the  audience  to  look  upon  the  body  of  Phaedra,  whose  suicide  has  just  been  announced 
by  the  servant’s  cries  heard  from  within.  Instead  of  bursting  into  the  palace  through  the 
doors,  Theseus  bids  (808-810): 


^aka-re  xXjjGpa,  xpoaxoXoc,  xuXwpLaxwv, 

ixkueG’  appious,  dw;  ’tSw  xtxpav  Giav 
yuvatxo q,  pis  xccrGavoua’  axwXeaev 


shoot  back  the  bolts  of  the  gates,  attendants 
mine; 

loose  the  bars,  that  I  may  see  the  bitter  sight 
of  my  wife,  who  dying  hath  undone  me 


One  of  the  panels  on  this  occasion  would  have  represented  the  gates  of  the  Mycenaean 
fortress  at  Troezen.  At  this  command  from  Theseus,  his  attendants  go  through  the  motion 
of  unbolting  and  unbarring  the  gate — not  the  front  door  of  the  palace;  the  panel  rolls  back, 
revealing  the  interior  of  the  women’s  apartments;  the  dead  queen  lies  just  within;  and  at 
sight  of  her  body  the  chorus,  standing  close  by,  breaks  out  into  the  lamentation  beginning 
(811): 


{< 1)  (d)  TaXaiva  [xeXecov  xaxwv 


alas!  alas!  unhappy  for  thy  grievous  woes 


The  same  process  of  bringing  to  view  the  interior  of  a  palace  we  find  in  the  Mad  Heracles 
of  Euripides.  A  messenger  has  reported  the  hero’s  going  mad,  slaying  his  wife  and  children, 
tearing  down  the  columns  of  the  hall,  wrecking  the  palace,  and  finally,  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Athena,  being  bound  to  a  shattered,  fallen  pillar  (922-1015).  The  chorus  sings 
a  brief  ode  in  point  and  closes  with  (1029-1030) : 

’f&eaGe,  StavStya  xXfjGpa  lo !  the  bolts  of  the  high-portaled 

xldveTOU  utJuxuXtov  §6(jui)V  halls  yield  this  way  and  that 

This,  again,  is  not  the  main  doorway  of  the  house.  The  messenger  had  come  and  gone 
through  that  and  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  tragedy  within.  Again  it  is  a  panel,  or  two 
panels,  with  a  representation  of  a  second  gateway  to  the  palace,  opening  into  the  great 
megaron.  This  time  the  bolts  are  unfastened  from  within;  by  whom,  we  are  not  told;  but 
the  panel  rolls  away;  and  with  the  chorus  we  look  through  the  opening  and  see,  close  by 
the  door,  the  broken  column  and  Heracles  securely  bound  down  to  it,  and  the  corpses  of  his 
murdered  wife  and  children  by  him.  Over  against  the  sleeping  hero  stands  the  aged  Amphi¬ 
tryon  bowed  with  unutterable  grief.  This  wonderfully  dramatic  tableau  lasts  only  for  the 
moment  that  it  takes  the  chorus  to  sing  eight  short  lines  of  lament,  and  Amphitryon  steps 
through  the  opening  to  take  his  part  in  the  action  (1031-1041): 


[XOf 

’fSeaGe  TOtSe  rixva  xpi  xaxp bq 

#0Xia  xeffxeva  Suaxavou, 

euSovToq  uxvov  8stv8v  £x  xa(8wv  <p6vou. 

xspl  §£  §ea[xa  xal  xoXu6pox’  aiqnrrwv 

IpetapiaG’  'Hpaxketov 
apupl  8e[xa<;  Ta8e  kafvoc<; 
avr][J.piva  xEoatv  o’Exwv. 
b  h’&q  Ttq  opvtq  axTepov  xaTacrTevwv 
thStva  texvwv,  xpsff6u<;  uaxipy  xoSl 
xtxpav  Bnixiov  ^Xuacv  xapeaG’  o8e 


oh  woe  is  me! 

See  here  the  children  laid  low  before 
their  unhappy  father — poor  things! — • 
while  he  sleeps  in  slumber  unnatural  after  the 
murder  of  his  babes. 

And  about  him  these  knots  and  manifold  fasten¬ 
ings 

of  ropes  hold  Heracles  bound 
to  the  marble  columns 
of  the  palace. 

And  like  a  bird  mourning  over  its 
unfledged  brood,  now  comes  this  way 
the  old  man  pursuing  with  halting  step  a  bitter 
path 
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This  eccyclema  is  no  platform  on  wheels,  still  less  a  secondary  stage  rolled  out  from  the 
playhouse,  but  a  panel  sliding  away,  or  two  panels  turned  about  on  pivot  hinges  and  opening 
two  intercolumniations  in  the  proscenium  and  thus  making  visible  the  interior  of  the  palace 
of  old  Thebes. 

In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  it  is  the  central  door  in  the  proscenium  that  performs  the 
act  of  the  eccyclema  and  reveals  to  spectators  and  actors  outside  what  is  going  on  within 
(Ar.  Nub.  183-184): 


please  open  the  door. 

Oh  Heracles!  what  kind  of  creatures  are  these? 


the  eccyclema  turns  and  he  sees  the 
students  of  philosophy  at  their  humbuggery 


dW  avoiye  Gupav. 

&  'HpdxXst?,  xaim  xoSaxa  0Y]pla; 

On  this  passage  the  Scholiast  remarks: 

6 pa  8!  <hq  cpcXoa6<pou<;  xogwvxaq 
axpaspevToq  tou  ixxuxXfjgaxoq 

The  theory  that  the  eccyclema  turns  a  house  inside  out,  impracticable  with  a  proscenium 
of  wood  and  canvas,  impossible  with  a  proscenium  of  stone,  still  crops  out  in  certain  quarters. 
We  find  even  in  Rogers’s  splendid  edition  of  Aristophanes  this  note  on  line  183:  “In  answer 
to  this  appeal  not  the  door  only,  but  the  whole  house  opens.  .  .  .  By  means  of  the  Eccyclema 
....  the  entire  front  of  the  house  is  wheeled  round,  bringing  out  and  exposing  to  the  view 
of  the  audience  the  inner  court  of  the  Phrontisterium.  .  .  .”  One  is  tempted  to  return  to 
Mr.  Rogers  the  compliment  he  pays  another  theory  in  regard  to  the  eccyclema,  and  say  a 
“grotesque  idea”!  Pollux  tells  us,  in  the  passage  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,1 
that  each  and  every  door — that  is,  each  and  every  possible  opening  in  the  proscenium  was 
provided  with  an  eccyclema,  a  contrivance  running  on  casters  or  wheels.  The  central  door 
also  had  its  wheels.  And  so,  in  this  scene  in  the  Clouds,  when  Strepsiades  begs  to  have  the 
door  opened,  the  door  opens  and  the  audience  can  see  enough  to  suggest  the  schoolroom 
with  its  students  of  philosophy  in  their  absurd  postures  investigating,  while  Strepsiades, 
standing  close  by  the  door,  is  represented  as  seeing  a  great  deal  more  than  the  spectators 
can  see. 

To  resume,  then,  the  eccyclema,  as  we  find  it  employed  in  Greek  drama,  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  simply  the  arrangement  of  panels  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  proscenium 
colonnade,  so  constructed  and  provided  with  casters  that  any  of  them  may  be  swung  upon 
their  columns  as  a  pivot,  or  rolled  entirely  out  of  place,  thus  opening  the  proscenium  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  what  is  going  on  or  has  been  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  In  the  rare  exceptions,  “eccyclema”  may  be  used  of  the  small  platforms  on  wheels 
that  rolled  the  beds  of  the  sick  or  dying  or  studious  or  indolent  out  through  the  doors  upon 
the  scene.  To  a  people  used,  as  the  Greeks  were,  to  living  most  of  the  time  and  doing  almost 
everything  out  of  doors,  there  was  nothing  incongruous  in  that. 

Larger  paintings  than  the  panels  in  the  intercolumniations  were  sometimes  required. 
In  the  days  of  the  earlier,  primitive  theatre,  Proteus’s  grave,  for  example,  in  Euripides’s 
Helen,  may  have  filled  a  considerable  portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  proscenium  in  the 
later  theatre;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  tomb  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  panel  picture 
located  near  the  parodos  farthest  from  the  door  that  led  to  the  women’s  quarters  of  the 
palace  and  having  the  adjoining  spaces  about  it  open.  It  may  have  been  located  upon  one 
of  the  parascenia.  Helen  may  have  taken  refuge  at  such  a  painted  tomb  (lines  1  ff.) ;  and 
Menelaus  may  easily  have  kept  himself  out  of  sight  behind  a  tomb  thus  arranged. 

But  for  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  of  Sophocles,  the  poet  must  have  required  an  extensive 
painting  of  grove  and  thicket.  The  crag  from  which,  in  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  Io 
proposes  to  hurl  herself  and  so  be  free  from  all  her  toils2  is  obviously  built  up  adjoining  the 
rock  on  which  Prometheus  is  fettered,  even  as  the  parascenium  adjoined  the  proscenium  of 
the  permanent  theatre. 

For  such  purposes  such  an  arrangement  as  we  find  in  the  scaena  ductilis  in  the  later  period 
at  Megalopolis  and  elsewhere  would  have  been  admirably  adapted.  This  large  movable 
scene,  containing  a  picture  of  the  groves  of  Colonus  could  have  been  rolled  into  place  for 
the  Oedipus  at  Colonus  and  as  easily  rolled  out  again  for  the  next  tragedy  of  the  day. 

1  See  p.  316. 

2  Ae.  P.  V.  747-750. 
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And  these  larger  paintings  were  not  confined  to  the  space  belonging  to  the  lower  pro¬ 
scenium.  In  Euripides’s  Suppliants  the  proscenium  represented  at  least  the  fagade  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis.  The  back-ground  of  the  second  story  of  the  stage¬ 
building  must  have  contained  a  painting  of  the  crags  that  rose  behind  the  temple.  We  may 
assume  also  a  great  painting  of  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  Troy,  and  the  conflagration  in 
which  Priam’s  city  went  down,  as  forming  the  background  of  the  theologeum  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Euripides’s  Troades. 

Another  stage  device  for  bringing  about  a  change  of  scene  we  find  in  the  two  periacti — 
triangular  prisms,  or  two-faced,  double  panels,  which  turned  on  pivots  in  front  of  the  doors 
of  the  parascenia.  The  panels  rolled  into  their  places  between  the  columns  of  the  proscenium 
on  casters;1  or,  as  suggested  above  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony  of  Pollux,2  in  the  place 
of  the  xEva£  there  may  have  been  a  sort  of  drop  curtain.  Some  such  device,  corresponding 
to  our  modern  drop  curtain,  seems  to  be  demanded  in  various  plays.  The  Clouds  of  Aristoph¬ 
anes  opens  at  dawn  with  Strepsiades  and  Phidippides  lying  in  their  beds  where  they  have 
been  sleeping  all  through  the  night  just  past.  Would  an  Athenian  audience  have  tolerated 
the  sight  of  those  two  worthies  walking  in  through  the  parodos  or  through  the  doors  of  the 
scene-building  and  taking  their  places  in  their  beds  before  the  proscenium,  and  one  of  them 
beginning  to  snore  as  if  he  had  been  snoring  all  night  and  the  other  acting  as  if  he  had  only 
just  shaken  off  his  sleep?  Far  more  probably  the  old  man  and  his  son  were  already  ensconced 
in  their  beds  behind  the  colonnade  of  the  proscenium  before  the  play  began;  and  at  the  signal 
for  the  opening  of  the  play,  a  x£va£  (whether  framed  panel  or  painted  curtain)  was  drawn 
aside,  suddenly  revealing  to  the  audience  the  father  and  his  precious  son  in  their  beds,  and 
the  action  began. 

So  at  the  beginning  of  Euripides’s  Orestes,  the  hero  of  the  play  has  been  already  lying 
for  five  days3  upon  his  sick-bed.  When  in  the  action  did  he  take  to  his  bed?  It  is,  to  me  at 
least,  unthinkable  that  the  artist  Euripides  should  have  planned  to  have  the  bed-ridden 
Orestes  calmly  walk  in  and  lie  down  on  his  bed  before  the  doors  of  the  Argive  palace,  asleep, 
and  then  have  Electra  come  in  and  tell  her  story,  explaining  that  it  is  now  the  sixth  day 
that  he  has  been  lying  thus.  Again,  the  probability  amounts  almost  to  certainty  that  the 
scene  opens  with  the  drawing  of  a  curtain  or  a  panel  which  reveals  Orestes  upon  his  couch 
and  Electra  standing  solicitously  at  his  bedside. 

The  opening  of  Euripides’s  Helen  also  assumes  that  the  heroine  has  been  sitting  for  some 
time  at  the  grave  of  Proteus,  whither  she  has  long  since  taken  refuge  to  escape  being  forced 
into  marriage  with  the  king.  The  suppliant  priests  have  been  kneeling  at  the  palace  altar 
for  a  long  time  before  the  king  comes  forth  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  In  the  Mad  Heracles, 
the  first  scene  opens  with  Amphitryon,  Megara,  and  the  children  of  Heracles  sitting  at  the 
steps  of  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius;  and  so  at  the  opening  of  Euripides’s  Andromache  we 
find  the  heroine  sitting  at  the  altar  of  Thetis.  Similar  situations  are  presented  in  the  opening 
scenes  of  Euripides’s  Suppliants,  Troades,  and  Andromeda,  and  in  Aeschylus’s  Prometheus 
Unbound.  For  all  these  plays  a  curtain — the  necessary  precursor  of  the  curtain  that  we 
know  in  the  Roman  comic  theatre— seems  indispensable.  The  projecting  parascenia  afforded 
most  convenient  and  substantial  supports  to  which  to  attach  the  ropes  for  the  manipulation 
of  a  curtain  that  would  cover  the  entire  proscenium. 

We  need  sometimes,  it  seems  quite  certain,  a  movable  curtain  for  the  openings  in  the 
proscenium  below;  the  same  need  is  apparent  for  the  sudden  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  gods  above  the  roof  of  the  proscenium.  Reisch  assumes  such  a  curtain  before  the  doorway 
or  doorways  of  the  upper  story  of  the  playhouse,  and  from  behind  the  curtain  a  god  could 
suddenly  stand  forth  and  behind  it  as  suddenly  disappear.  Such  a  curtain  in  the  theologeum 
was  apparently  called  into  requisition  in  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  the  crane  by 
means  of  which  gods  and  disembodied  spirits  were  swung  out  and  poised  in  the  air.  The 
curtain  not  only  concealed  the  machinery  of  the  crane  but  it  might  also  on  occasion  help 
out  the  illusion  of  the  supernatural  apparition’s  having  thus  been  poised  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time.  Thus,  for  example,  the  ghost  of  the  unhappy  Polydorus  has  been  hovering 

1  Schol.  Ar.  Ach.  407. 

2  Quoted  p.  314. 

s  Ys.  39. 
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above  the  tent  in  which  his  mother  bides,  flitting  about  the  place  for  some  days  before  the 
play  opens  (Eur.  Hec.  30-32): 


vuv  8’  uxlp  pnr]Tp8<;  9EX1Q? 
*Exa6ir;?  dEaao,  ae>p.’  ipigp-waa?  ipt6v, 
Tptxalov  7]8tj  <peyyo?  aEwpoupisvo? 


and  now  above  my  dear  mother 
Hecabe  I  flit,  my  body  left  behind; 
the  third  bright  day  I  hover  here 


While  the  last  spectators  have  been  drifting  into  the  theatre,  the  stage  hands  have  swung 
the  ghost  of  Priam’s  murdered  son  up  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  crane  behind  a  drop 
curtain;  at  the  very  first  words  of  the  prolog,  the  curtain  drops,  and  there  is  the  spirit  of  the 
boy  hovering  in  the  air  above  the  tent;  he  is  not  suddenly  swung  out  from  the  background, 
just  arriving  from  the  gates  of  gloom;  he  has  already  been  hovering  thus,  lo!  these  two  or 
three  days. 

The  crane  (yipavo?  or  simply  r)  pwixavrj)  was  another  device  that  Euripides,  in  particular, 
was  fond  of  employing  for  sudden  supernatural  effects.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  a 
god  or  a  disembodied  spirit  could  be  swung  out  through  the  central  door  of  the  second  story 
of  the  stage-building  and  made  to  fly  or  to  float  in  the  vacant  air  above  the  heads  of  the 
mortals  in  the  orchestra  below;  and  by  proper  manipulation  of  the  crane  the  divinity  could 
be  made  to  alight  safely  upon  the  theologeum,  the  roof  of  the  proscenium,  or  deliver  his 
message  swung  high  up  in  the  vacant  air.1 

Euripides’s  too  frequent  recourse  to  the  machine  made  it  a  joke  with  Aristophanes,  and 
the  comic  poet  not  only  swings  Socrates,  by  means  of  the  crane,  out  into  transcendental  air 
above  the  heads  of  his  disciples  so  high  and  so  far  away  that  it  requires  an  extraordinarily 
loud  shout  to  reach  him  (Ar.  Nub.  218;  220;  225-229): 


ST.  (pipe  x E?  yap  outo?  ouxl  tt)?  xp£p.d0pa? 

cmjp; 

¥6’  o5to?  dvaSb'rjaov  ocuxov  p.ot  piya. 

S£S  depo6aTd)  xaE  x£pt<ppovd>  xbv  ijXiov. 

ST.  execx’  axi  Tappou  tou?  0sou?  uxep<ppov£t?, 
ccXX’  oux  d%b  tt)?  yij<;  e’Exsp;  S£S  ou  yap  av 

X0T£ 

iijeupov  6p06)<;  xa  [lexiiopoc  xpayptara, 
el  (xt?3  xpepuxaa?  xb  v6y]p.a 


ST.  Say,  who’s  that  man  in  the  basket? 


come,  you  sir,  please  holler  to  him — loud! 


SO.  I  tread  on  air,  and  my  thoughts  traverse 
beyond  the  sun. 

ST.  So  then,  from  your  basket  you  look  down 
on  the  gods, 

and  not  from  the  earth,  eh?  SO.  Yea,  verily; 
for  I 

should  never  have  succeeded  in  finding  heavenly 
things  in  their  reality 
except  by  suspending  thought 


but  he  actually  reverses  the  Euripidean  process  and,  in  the  Peace,  swings  Trygaeus  on  the 
wings  of  his  giant  beetle  up  to  the  doors  of  Zeus  (Pax  149-181).  Not  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  first  poet  to  think  of  translating  a  mortal  to  the  skies;  doubtless  the  thought  of  Trygaeus’s 
flying  to  heaven  on  his  tumble-bug  is  a  bit  of  rollicking  horseplay,  a  parody  inspired  by  the 
hero’s  flying  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  Pegasus  in  Euripides’s  Bellerophon.  The  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes’s  Acharnians  80  calls  the  crane  that  carried  Trygaeus  to  heaven  a  “hoisting 
machine”  (ii&pujpia,  that  is  aEwpT]p.a),  and  Suidas  says  (s.  v.  ^wprjpia): 


iv  auxfj  xaTTjyov 
tou?  Oeou?  xal  tou?  iv 
a£pi  XaXouvra? 


by  means  of  it  they  brought  down 
the  gods  and  those  who  talked 
from  mid-air 


As  Reisch  remarks,  Suidas  is  drawing  from 

atopa?  8’  <2v  eTxon;  to6?  xaXoiii;, 
o"  xgctt) pTtjVTai  u^ouq  dvixeiv 

to  Cl?  ixl  tou  cEipo?  (pi  p£a0ac 
Soxouvxa?  yj pto?  i;  0eou? 


the  same  source  as  Pollux  (IV  131) : 

hoists  one  might  call  those  ropes  which  are 
attached  to  a  point  up  high  to  hold  aloft 
heroes  or  gods  who  are  supposed 
to  be  wafted  through  the  air 


Antiphanes  also  makes  merry  over  the  tragic  poets’  fondness  for  the  “machine”  as  a 
trick  of  their  trade  (IIoi.,  Frag.  191,  13-16  K.):2 

1  See  the  full  discussion  in  Dorpfeld-Reisch,  d.  griech.  Theater,  pp.  227  ff.,  especially,  pp.  230-234,  and  the 
literature  there  cited. 

2  Cf.  also  Men.  ©eo?.,  Frag.  227  =  Kep<c.,  Frag.  278  K.:  ixb  iat)xocvt)<;  0eb?  Ip.(lxt)ipav^i; 
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IxetO’  Sxav  p.iq8£v  Buvom’  elxecv  ext, 
xo[iiB-f)  8’  dxecpTjxoxjiv  iv  lolq  Bpd[xaatv, 
a’{ po uatv  waxep  BaxxuXov  xr]v  (JUjxavYjv, 

xal  xoI<;  0  eco  pivot  at  v  dxoxpwvxcx;  ex£t 


then,  when  they  haven’t  anything  more  to  say 
and  have  quite  petered  out  in  their  action, 
they  lift  up  a  machine  as  readily  as  they’d  lift  a 
finger, 

and  the  spectators  are  perfectly  satisfied 


The  theatrical  crane  was  constructed  like  the  ordinary  modern  crane.  The  cables  men¬ 
tioned  by  Suidas  ran  through  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  crane  (Ar.  Aat§.,  Frag. 
188  K.) : 


8  piTjxocvoxotoi;*  oxoxe  pouXet  xov  xpoxov 
lp,av  dvexaq,  "keys,  x^tps  <p&yyoq  tjXtou 


the  operator : — When  you  want  the  pulley 
to  run  you  aloft,  say:  “Goodbye  to  the  light  of 
the  sun”1 


To  the  end  of  the  cable  running  through  the  pulley  was  attached  a  hook  which  gripped  the 
actor’s  girdles  or  special  harness,  or  the  ropes  or  handles  of  the  platform  or  other  support 
for  god  or  hero  appearing  as  deus  ex  machina,  mounted  upon  a  horse,2  or  a  chariot3  or  simply 
poised  in  mid-air.4 

The  entire  machine  was  manipulated  by  a  property-man  unseen  (Bekker,  Anecd.  I  232) : 


iv  xfj  ffXTQvfj  apxa^,5  xaxe- 
axeuaapivoi;  uxG  xou  pnrjxavo- 
xotou,  ou  b  iaxeuaapivoq 
(xpep.dp.evoi;)  uxoxptxr)<;  xpaytpSet 


in  the  theatre  they  have  a  grip,5 
constructed  by  the  property- 
man;  suspended  by  this  the 
tragic  actor  performs  his  part 


The  crane,  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  its  manipulation,  as  well  as  its  operator 
were,  in  the  tragedy,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  by  some  sort  of  screen  erected 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  second  story  of  the  stage-building  and  usually  above  the  left 
hand  parascenium.6  In  the  comedy,  when  this  machinery  was  employed  for  paratragoedic 
effect,  the  whole  apparatus,  with  its  operator,  may  have  been  in  plain  sight  before  the 
proscenium.  At  all  events  its  presence  is  so  thoroughly  taken  for  granted  that  Aristophanes 
has  Trygaeus,  as  he  is  being  hoisted  up  to  heaven,  call  to  the  operator  to  be  careful  and  not 
let  the  ropes  spin  him  about  and  make  him  seasick.7 

The  operation  of  such  a  machine  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant  to  the  actor  whose 
role  required  his  use  of  it.  Trygaeus  cries  out  against  its  discomfort.  In  a  fragment  of 
Alexis’s  “Cauldron,”  a  victim  of  the  profiteering  of  the  fishmongers  is  loud  in  his  approval 
of  a  proposed  law  of  Aristonicus  in  accordance  with  which  the  fishdealers  shall  be  required 
to  surrender  their  comfortable  seats  at  their  counters  and  henceforth  transact  business 


1  Perhaps  this  exclamation  ought  to  be  translated  “Hello,  Sunlight!”  See  p.  313.  . 

2  Reisch,  op.  cit.,  assumes  that  the  Dioscuri  at  the  end  of  Euripides  s  Electra,  sweep  through  the  air  upon 
their  horses  (1234;  1349)  and  appear  above  the  palace  roof  before  Orestes  and  Electra  and  the  chorus,  it  may 
have  been  so;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  Euripides  to  indicate  it;  they  may  have  been  sufficiently 
characterized  by  their  egg-shaped  hats,  as  they  sometimes  are  upon  the  Greek  vases  and.  rehefs,  without  the 
presence  of  their  steeds.  In  the  Bellerophon  of  Euripides,  however,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  hero 

soars  upward  mounted  upon  the  winged  Pegasus.  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  „  •  ■ 

3  So  Athena  appears  upon  her  chariot  above  the  Delphic  temple  to  undo  the  knot  of  Euripides  s  Ioa 

(1549;  1550;  1570):  „  a 

!«•  r(<;  otxwv  0uo86xa>v  uxepxeAY)<; 

dvTTjXiov  xp6aa>xov  4x<pa(v ei  Oewv; 


l<p’  olatv  StU u?’  app.ax’ . 

And  so  the  chorus  of  Oceanids  in  Ae.  P.  V.  seem  to  ride  into  the  mountain  heights  of  Caucasus  and  dismount 
for  their  work  in  the  orchestra,  while  Oceanus  himself  is  conveyed  to  the  scene  upon  some  sort  of  winged 

hippocampus J279-2|7)r  ^  Athena  appears,  apparently  without  her  car;  there  is  no  mention  of  chariot 
or  horses  and  Athena  proposes  to  accompany  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  on  their  boat,  which  she  could  much 
more  conveniently  do  when  unencumbered  by  horses  and  chariot. 

•The  grip,  here  called  Spxa§,  is  called  dyxupk  “hook”or,?«^  “the  quiveringsprayattheendof 
o  hrenr-h”  hv  Zenobius  Mill.  Ill  156  (Plut.  Prov.  116),  and  Hesych.  (s.  v.  xpaSri);  cf.  Schol.  Ar.  Pax  727, 
Pollux  IV  128.  The  whole  crane  is  devised  for  “gripping”  and  hoisting.  (Pollux  IV  130): J]  8e  yepavo? 

M-nvivYiLLd  iaxc  sx  uexe'Opou  xaramepiusvov  ep’  apxotyf)  atip-axo?,  <^x^xpr)xat  dpxa^ouaa  zb  atop-a  xou  Mlp-vovoq. 

Eur  I  T  1446;  Hel.  1662;  Ar?  Pax  164-165.  Cf.  Pollux  IV  128:  twH-. . .  -  xetxat  xaxdxtv 
ipcaxepTv  JdpoSov;  ixep  xf)v  xb  u|o?.  Cf.  Schol.  Luc.  Philops.  VII,  p.  537  (Lehmann),  quoted  by  Reisch 

l.  c.,  p.  233. 

7  Ar.  Pax  174-176  (quoted  on  p.  313). 
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hanging  in  the  air — with  the  double  entendre, 
less  than  hanging  (Alex.  A iS-qq,  Frag.  126,  14 

vuvE  ts  xatviv  ela<p£p£t  vop.ov  xtva 
Xpuaouv,  t6  (jlt)  xoAeiv  xa0r)p.£vou<;  ext 
Toug  ExGuoxcoXaq,  8ta  xeXoix;  S’  eaxiqxoxac;- 

six’  eE<;  vecoxa  tprjai  ypa^etv  xp£p.a(xevou<;, 

xal  Gaxxov  dxoxepupouat  xoix;  wvou(j.£vou<;, 

ctxo  [x^xavrj?  xwXotmeq  foaxep  o!  Geol 


of  course,  that  the  profiteers  deserve  nothing 
-19  K): 

and  now  he  is  introducing  a  new  law 
— solid  gold! — that  fishmongers  shall  no  longer 
sit  down  to  do  their  selling  but  henceforth  stand 
up. 

Next  year,  he  says,  he  will  introduce  a  bill  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  do  business  hanging; 
and  then  they  will  let  their  customers  off  with 
more  despatch 

when  they  do  their  selling  from  a  machine,  like 
the  gods 


Obvious  traces  of  the  crane  are  before  us  in  the  theatre  at  Eretria  and  at  the  Amphi- 
araeum. 

The  word  “theatre”  itself  occurs  but  a  few  times  in  all  extant  Greek  drama;  and  gener¬ 
ally  it  is  used  not  of  the  building  but  of  the  audience  assembled  to  witness  the  plays  (Ar. 
Eq.  1318)  4 

ixl  xatvatatv  S’euxuxEatacv  xat(ovE^etvx&  Geaxpov  I  and  for  the  theatre  to  shout  praises  for  their  new 

I  good  fortune 

(Ar.  Eq.  233); 

xo  yelp  Geaxpov  |  for  the  theatre-crowd  is  clever 


The  coryphaeus  in  the  parabasis  regularly  “comes  before”  the  “theatre”  (Ar.  Pax  735)  ;2 
xp£<;  x6  Geaxpov  xapaSaq  j  stepping  out  before  the  theatre-crowd 

(Metagenes  4>tXo0.,  Frag.  14  K.): 


xax’  £xeta66tov  (j.exa6dXX«  x6v  Xoyov,  <!><;  av 
xatvatat  xapotjdac  xal  x oXXatq  Eiiwxfjaw  x6 

Giaxpov 


by  way  of  interlude  I’ll  change  the  story,  so  as  to 
feast  the  theatre  with  a  great  number  of  new  side- 
dishes 


This  is  the  first  and  most  literal  meaning  of  the  word;  from  that  it  came  to  be  transferred 
to  the  place  where  the  “sight-seers”  sat,  whether  to  “see”  a  Dionysiac  festival  or  any  other 
sort  of  spectacle.  From  the  importance  and  magnificence  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
audience  in  the  great  stone  playhouses  of  Greece,  the  word  “theatre”  soon  came  to  be  used 
of  the  whole  building. 

The  dramatic  poets,  as  has  been  noted,  rarely  speak  of  the  theatre-building.  Such 
theatres  as  those  of  Pergamon  and  Syracuse  and  Epidaurus  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration 
for  their  fine  architecture,  with  their  beautiful  proportions  and  lines  and  splendid  acoustic 
properties,  and  their  enormous  seating  capacity.  The  former  qualities  our  dramatic  poets 
seem  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  one  comic  poet  was  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  size 
of  some  of  the  classical  theatres  to  give  expression  to  the  wonder  of  it  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  349  K.)  :3 


e?S  xd<;  xavigyupeti; 

ctxtwv  xoaouxov  xXrjGoq  avGpwxcov  6p<jc 
(xal) 

64axpa  jxupEavSpa  aupixX-rjpoupieva 
xal  xouq  ayamaxaq 


off  to  the  festivals 

you  go  and  such  a  mob  of  people  you  see, 

(and) 

theatres  accommodating  tens  of  thousands  filled, 
and  the  contestants 


Once  a  woman’s  complaint  about  the  poor  seats  assigned  to  women  in  the  theatre  is 
voiced  (Alex.  Tuv.,  Frag.  41  K.): 

ivxauGa  XEp!  xfjv  iaxdvqv  Set  xepxESa  there  you  have  to  take  seats  in  the  outer- 

u[xaq  xa0e(,o6aa<;  Gewpetv  (i)q  £4va<;  most  wedge,  like  foreigners,  to  see  the  show 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Alexis  uses  the  technical  word  xepxEq  “wedge”  for  the  divisions 
of  the  theatre  made  by  the  flights  of  steps  running  up  and  down  through  the  audience  room 
like  radii  from  the  orchestra. 

1 6eirr)<;  and  Geixpia  “spectator  at  the  theatre”  are  common  (Ar.  Nub.  575;  Ex.  Korc.,  Frag.  472  K.: 
ouvSesTpia;  Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  92  K.). 

2  Cf.  Ar.  Ach.  629;  Eq.  508. 

!  Cf.  Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  1198  K  . :  7ps;ju]n0daTpov. 
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When  we  think  of  the  part  that  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  in  Athens  played  in  the 
life  of  the  people  and  especially  in  the  careers  of  the  Attic  comic  poets,  it  is  surprising  that 
we  find  that  wonderful  building  mentioned  but  once,  and  then  only  casually,  as  a  part  of 
the  topography  about  the  Asclepieum  (Inc.  Inc.  Frag.  104,  15  K.): 

ax.po'Tco'Xtv,  0saxpov  |  the  acropolis,  the  theatre 

Beginning  with  line  12  and  continuing  to  the  end  (line  18)  the  fragment  is  hopelessly  mutilated 
and  corrupt;  but  it  is  clear  that  some  one  has  been  miraculously  and  wonderfully  healed  at  the 
Asclepieum1  and  locates  the  sanitarium  in  some  way  with  reference  to  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Theatre. 

Plautus  turns  Q^axpov  in  this  sense  into  Latin,  and  very  naturally,  with  cavea.  Cavea 
is  strictly  the  “audience  room  of  the  theatre,”  as  is  Olatpov.  But  in  the  Truculentus  (931) 
cavea  is  “  the  theatre  ” : 

venitne  in  mentem  tibi  quod  verbum  in  cavea  dixit  histrio 

1  See  pp.  164  ff. 
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